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NARRATIVE. 


j-Vom  the  London  Youth's  Guardian. 
THE  BROWN  STUDY. 

"  How  now,  Charles?  What  is  the  matter  with 
you,  to-day  1"  said  Mr.  Barton,  one  morning,  to  his 
partner,  Mr.  Ellis.  "  Why,  man,  you  seem  to  be 
quite  in  a  brown  study  !" 

These  gentlemen  had  been  at  school  together  at 
Harrow,  and  had  there  contracted  one  of  those 
early  friendships  which,  though  usually  slight  and 
evanescent  in  their  nature,  have,  on  some  occasions, 
been  known  to  continue  during  life.  Having  been 
intended  by  their  parents  for  a  mercantile  line  of 
business,  they  were,  at  their  earnest  request,  ap- 
prenticed in  the  same  counting-house  in  London  ; 
and  having  spent  five  years  there,  they  were  after- 
wards sent  together  to  Lisbon,  that  they  might  be- 
come practically  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
wine-trade.  During  their  residence  in  Portugal, 
they  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  parents  ;  but 
being  left  in  possession  of  considerable  sums  of 
money,  they  were  enabled  on  their  return  to  England 
to  enter  into  business  :  and  such  was  their  diligence 
in  trade,  and  fidelity  in  meeting  their  engagements, 
that  in  a  very  few  years  the  bills  of  Ellis  and  Bar- 
ton were  as  current  upon  'Change  as  those  of  the 
oldest  houses  in  the  city. 

About  two  years  after  they  had  entered  into  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Ellis  married  the  sister  of  his  friend — a 
young  lady  of  a  sweet  and  amiable  disposition  ;  who, 
at  the  period  when  they  are  introduced  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers,  had  already  made  him  the  father 
of  three  children. 

So  far  all  was  well.  Truth,  however,  now  re- 
quires me  to  add  that  although  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis, 
and  their  brother,  Mr.  Barton,  shewed  a  certain  de- 
gree of  respect  for  the  public  ordinances  of  religion, 
seldom  visited  or  entertained  company  on  the  Sab-" 
bath,  &  usually  went  once,  at  leas',  to  church,  on  that 
holy  day;  yet  they  were  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  spiritual  service  which  God  requires  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  they  knew  not  their  own  lost  state  by  nature 
and  practice;  thpy  felt  not,  therefore,  their  need  of 
a  Saviour,  or  of  the  transforming  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Their  attention  was  at  length  drawn 
to  these  important  considerations,  and  that  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way. 

Mr.  Ellis'  eldest  child  was  a  girl,  and  was  of  a 
mild  and  docile  disposition,  and  had  a  turn  for  deep 
thinking  very  unusual  at  her  years.  She  was  much 
beloved  by  her  parents,  who  bestowed  great  pains 
on  her  education,  and  directed  her  attention  to  eve- 
ry branch  of  knowledge  which  she  was  as  yet  ca- 
pable of  receiving.  One  point  only  was  neglected; 
that  which  related  to  the  concerns  of  her  soul. 

It  was  so  ordered,  however,  by  the  kind  provid- 
ence of  God,  that  Mrs.  Ellis,  either  from  an  unde- 
fined feeling  that  the  thing  was  right  in  itself,  or 
from  having  herself  been  accustomed,  in  her  child- 
hood, to  a  similar  exercise,  was  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing her  daughter  read  daily  to  her  one  chapter  of 
Scripture.  This  was  an  exercise  for  which  Caro- 
line early  shewed  a  great  predilection  ;  and  it  was 
soon  apparent,  from  the  questions  which  she  pro- 
posed to  her  mother  and  the  artless  comments 
which  she  herself  made  on  the  passages  which  she 
read,  that  amidst  all  the  disadvantages  of  her  situ- 
ation, a  ray  of  divine  light  had  penetrated  to  her 
soul.  To  the  inquiries  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Ellis 
replied  as  well  as  she  could  ;  but  though  Caroline 
never  ventured  to  express  a  different  opinion,  it  was 
evident  that  the  answers  which  she  received  did 
not  always  satisfy  her  mind,  for  she  often  repeated 
the  same  questions  to  her  father  ;  who,  stroking  her 


head,  would  tell  her  that  she  was  too  young  to  think 
about  these  things,  and  that  he  would  explain  them 
to  her  when  she  got  a  little  older. 

One  morning,  Caroline  had  been  reading  to  her 
mother,  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Luke.  She  was  much  interested  in  the  par- 
able of  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  but  was  still  more 
struck  by  the  contrast  exhibited  in  the  conduct  of 
the  two  sisters  of  Lazarus,  when  they  had  the  honor 
of  receiving  the  Saviour  into  their  house.  "  Mar- 
tha," she  read,  "  was  encumbered  about  much  serv- 
ing," while  "  Mary  sat  at  Jesus'  feet  and  heard  his 
word."  After  she  had  finished  the  chapter,  Caro- 
line sat  silent  for  some  minutes,  with  her  eye  fixed 
upon  the  ground.  She  then  said,  "  Well  now, 
mamma,  I  think,  if  I  had  been  there,  I  should  have 
sat  beside  Mary,  and  listened  too." 

"  Why  do  you  think  so,  my  dear?"  said  her  mo- 
ther. "Because,"  replied  Caroline,  "  when  I  am 
reading  the  Bible,  I  seem  to  forget  every  thing  but 
what  I  am  reading  about.  I  sometimes  even  forget 
that  I  am  hungry,  as  I  suppose  Mary  did,  and  can- 
not help  feeling  sorry  when  the  bell  rings  for  din- 
ner." 

"But  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  "  that  it  was 
quite  right  in  Martha  to  provide  some  refreshment 
for  Jesus  on  his  journey  ;  and  that  we  must  not  al- 
low our  religious  feelings  to  unfit  us  for  the  common 
business  of  life." 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  Caroline,  "  and  Mar- 
tha was  right  in  doing  what  she  did;  only  she  should 
not  have  been  cumbered  about  it.  And  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  too  much  taken  up  about  the  dinner 
to  attend  to  what  he  was  saying,  that  our  Lord  re- 
proved her.     Do  you  not  think  it  was?" 

Mrs.  Ellis  replied  in  tlu?  afiirmative,  and  another 
short  pause  ensued.  Caroline  again  read  the  pas- 
sage attentively,  and  then  anxiously  inquired, — 
"  But  pray,  mamma,  what  is  the  one  thing  needful?" 

"  I  suppose,  my  dear,  that  it  means  religion." 

"  But  why  does  Jesus  call  religion  the  one  thing 
needful?" 

Mrs.  Ellis  was  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Her  own  ideas  on  the  subject  were  vague 
and  undefined.  This,  however,  she  did  not  wish  to 
acknowledge  lo  her  child,  and  therefore  she  simply 
remarked  that  she  presumed  it  was  "because  he 
considered  it  more  important  than  any  thing  else." 

"  Do  all  people  think  so,  mamma?" 

"  I  am  afraid,  not  all,  Caroline.  Many  people, 
indeed,  never  think  of  it  at  all." 

"  But  surely,  mamma,  that  must  be  wrong,  very 
wrong.  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.  What  he  says 
must  be  true.  And  if  religion  be  the  one  thing 
needful,  if  must  be  very  wicked  and  very  foolish  to 
neglect  it." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear,  it  must." 

Mrs.  Ellis  felt  her  conscience  smite  her,  as  she 
made  this  acknowledgment.  She  was  sensible 
that  she  had  never  herself  regarded  her  eternal  sal- 
vation as  her  first  and  deepest  concern;  nor  in- 
structed her  daughter  so  to  consider  it.  She  was 
painfully  sensible  at  the  same  lime  that  now,  when 
her  child's  thoughts  were  turned  towards  Heaven 
and  the  things  of  Heaven,  she  would  naturally  look 
to  her  for  assistance  and  advice.  The  entrance  of  a 
visiter,  however,  for  the  present  relieved  her  from 
her  embarrassment. 

Caroline  retired  to  her  chamber  with  her  Bible 
in  her  hand.  She  sat  down  at  the  window,  which 
looked  into  the  garden,  where  her  little  brother  and 
sister  were  amusing  themselves.  They  did  not  im- 
mediately observe  her;  and  tenderly  as  she  loved 
them,  she  never  felt  less  inclination  to  join  in  their 
sports.  She  again  opened  the  sacred  volume,  and 
her  eyes  fell  upon  the  thirty-third  verse  of  the  sixth 


chapter  of  Matthew, — "  But  seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you."  She  read  no  fur- 
ther. ,The  train  of  thought,  which  had  been 
interrupted,  was  thus  renewed.  It  was  evident, 
even  t.o  her  young  mind,  that  religion  was  a  much 
more  important  matter  than  most  people,  nay  than 
even  her  parents,  considered  it ;  else  why  should 
they  never  address  her  on  the  subject,  or  why  elude 
her  inquiries  when  her  thoughts  turned  that  way  t 
She  knew  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  yet  she 
was  never  taught  to  read  it  but  as  a  task.  She 
knew  the  church  to  he  the  house  of  God,  yet  her 
parents  never  took  her  thither.  All  this  was  strange; 
she  could  not  account  for  it.  One  thing,  however, 
was  certain,  either  her  dear  parents  or  herself  mis- 
understood the  Scriptures.  At  this  moment  the 
children  observed  her  at  the  window,  and  "Caroline, 
come  down  to  us,  pray  do,"  at  once  burst  from  the 
lips  of  both.  She  could  not  resist  their  importuni- 
ty ;  but  as  she  passed  her  little  bed,  she  knelt  for 
one  minute  at  its  side,  and  prayed  that  if  religion 
was  indeed  the  one  thing  needful,  her  heavenly  Fa- 
ther would,  for  Christ's  sake,  make  her  a  religious 
child. 

Mr.  Ellis  dined  at  home  that  day,  as  was  his  usu- 
al custom  :  and  after  dinner  the  children  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  drawing-ioom.  Caroline  was  silent 
and  thoughtful.  This  was  not  at  first  remaiked  by 
the  father,  as  the  younger  children  had  climbed  to 
their  usual  place  upon  his  knees,  and  occupied  him 
with  their  artless  prattle.  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, he  put  them  down,  and  called  Caroline  to  him. 
"  What  idea  fills  that  little  head  of  yours  to-night," 
said  he,  "  that  you  have  neither  one  smile  nor  one 
word  for  papa?" 

"  O  papa,"  said  Caroline,  "  I  have  many  things 
to  ask  you  ;  but  I  fear  the  answer  ivill  be,  that  you 
will  tell  me  when  I  am  older." 

"  What !  Caroline,  wishing  again  to  put  papa  to 
his  catechism,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Ellis,  gaily. — 
"  Well,  let  it  be  one  question  only,  and  I  shall 
promise  to  answer  it  for  once." 

Caroline,  thus  encouraged,  put  her  little  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  then  said,  with  much  serious- 
ness and  tears*  in  her  eyes,  "  Papa,  why  is  it  that 
you  never  talk  to  me  about  my  soul,  when  the  Bi- 
ble tells  us  that  religion  is  the  one  thing  needful?" 

Mr.  Ellis  was  much  moved  by  the  question  itself, 
and  still  more  so  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  put. 
Pressing  Caroline  to  his  bosom,  be  replied  in  a  gen- 
tle tone,  "  because  I  think  you  too  young,  my  dear, 
to  attend  to  such  things." 

"  But  I  am  not  too  young  to  die,  you  know, 
papa.  Emily  Stapleton  was  six  months  younger 
than  I." 

"  She  was,  my  dear.  But  who  has  put  these  sad 
thoughts  into  your  mind?" 

'*  Oh  !  no  one,  papa,  I  assure  you.  But  I  have 
often  thought  of  death  since  Emily  died  ;  and  won- 
dered what  would  become  of  my  soul !" 

"  Your  soul  would  go  to  Heaven,  my  love.  Why 
should  you  doubt  it  ?  All  good  children  go  lo  Heav- 
en when  they  die." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  good   child,  papa." 

"Are  you  not?  Caroline.  Who  has  told  you  so?" 

"  My  own  heart  tells  me  so,  papa.  I  am  often 
very  vain  and  foolish  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  Hea- 
ven but  what  is  pure  and  holy." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  looked  at  each  other  in  mule 
astonishment.  The  former,  however,  immediately 
resumed  :  "  But  you  will  grow  better  and  wiser  as 
you  grow  older,  Caroline.  And  then,  you  know, 
you  will  go  to  Heaven." 

With  this  answer  Caroline  was  far  from  being 
satisfied  ;  but  she  knew  not  how  to  express  her  feel- 
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ing3  :  and  seeing  that  her  father  wished  to  change 
the  subject  of  conversation,  she  had  only  courage 
enough  to  ;tdd,  "  Do,  dear  papa,  promise  to  speak 
sometimes  about  religion.  Jesus,  you  know,  calls 
it  the  one  thing  needful." 

Mr.  Ellis  kissed  Irqr,  and  promised  that  he  would 
do  so.  lie  then  sent  her  and  the  other  children 
away  ;  but  instead  of  silting  down  as  usual  and  con- 
versing with  his  wife,  lie  walked  across  the  room 
several  limes  in  silence.  Mrs.  Ellis  saw  that  he  was 
acitated,  and  forbore  to  intrude  upon  his  thoughts. 
At  length  silting  down  beside  her,  and  gcntiy  tak- 
ing her  hand,  "  Eleanor,"  said  he,  "  if  it  be  true, 
as  some  divines  inform  us 
casionally  condescends  to 
humanity,  such  a  work  is 
of  thai  chill.  I  now  feel, 
time,  the  responsibility  of  a  parent  I  now  see  that 
I  ought  to  care  for  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  of 
my  children.  May  God  enable  me  to  begin  by 
caring  for  my  own  !" 

He  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eye.  Mrs.  Ellis  was 
weeping  profusely.  The  conversation  of  the  morn- 
ing recurred  to  her  remembiance,  and  she  now  re- 
peated it  to  her  husband.  He  made  no  reply  ;  but 
requesting  her  to  do  as  he  did,  they  knelt  down  to- 
gether, and  prayed  for  the  first  lime  that  their  own 
understandings  being  enlightened  in  the  truths  of 
the  gospel,  they  might  be  enabled  to  impart  religi- 
ous instruction  to  their  offspring.  H.  E. 
[  To  be  continued.  J 
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ment.  When  we  love  the  world,  we  sin  ;  for  if 
any  man  love-the  world,  the  love  of  ihe  Father  is 
not  in  him. — But  I  forbear  to  enlarge;  for  who, 
lhal  knows  any  thing  of  himself,  will  deny,  that  the 
wickedness  of  his  heart  is  great,  and  its  iniquities 
numberless  V 
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WHEN  DO  WE  SIN? 

We  do    not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen,  except  in  the  Bible,  the 
requirements  of  God's  law,  so  clearly  and  fully  exhibited  as  in 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  Payson. 
"  Every    moment   of  our  waking   existence,  in 
which    we  do  not  love  God   with  all  our  hearts,  we 
sin;  for  this  constant  and  perfect  love  to   God,  his 
law  require?.     Every  moment,  in  which  we  do  not 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  we  sin  ;   for  this  al- 
so we  are  commanded  to    do.     Every  moment,  in 
which  we  do  not  exercise  repentance,  we   sin;   for 
repentance  is  one  of  the  first  duties  required  of  us. 
Every  moment,  in  which  we  do  not  exercise  faith  in 
Christ,  we   sin  ;  for  the  constant  exercise  of   faith 
the  gospel   every   where    requires.     When  we  do 
not  set  our  affections  on  things  above,  we  sin;   for 
on  these  we  are  required  to  place  them.     When  we 
are  not  constantly   influenced   by  the   fear  of  God, 
we  sin  ;   for  we  are  commanded  to  be  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  all  the  day  long.     When    we  do    not   re- 
joice in  God,  we  sin  ;  for  the  precept  is,  Rejoice  in 
the  Lord  always.     When  we   are   not  properly   af- 
fected by  the  contents  of  God's  word,    we  sin;   for 
this  want  of  feeling  indicates  hardness  of  heart,  one 
of  the   worst  of  sins.     When  we  do  not  forgive  and 
love  our  enemies,  we  sin;   for  this  Christ   requires 
of  us.     In  a    word,    whenever   our   hearts   are  not 
in  a  perfectly  holy  frame,  we  are  sinning  ;  for  God's 
language  is,  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy  ;  be  perfect, 
as  your  Father   in  heaven  is   perfect.     And   if  we 
thus  sin,  when  we  do  not  exercise    right   feelings, 
much  more  do  we  sin,  when  we  exercise  those  that 
are  wrong.     When    we   are   dissatisfied   with  any 
part  of  God's  word,  or  with  any  part  of   his  provi- 
dential  dispensations:  when  we  feel  a  disposition 
to  murmur  at  our  situation,  at  our  disappointments 
and  afflictions,  at  the  weather,  or  the  seasons,  we 
sin;   for    these  are    the    heart-risings  of  rebellion 
acainsl  God,  and  they  render  it   impossible  for  us 
to  say  sincerely,  Thy  will  be  done.    When  we  hale 
any  one,  we  sin;   for  he,  that  hateth  his  brother  is 
a  murderer.     When  we  feel  a  revengeful,  or  unfor- 
giving temper,  we  sin  ;   for  if  we  forgive  notour  en- 
emies, God  will  not  forgive  us.     When  we  secretly 
rejoico  in  the  calamities  of  others,  we  sin;   for   he, 
that   is  glad  at  calamities,  shall  not  go  unpunished  ; 
and  Gotl  is  said  to  be  displeased  with  those,  who  re- 
joice when  their  enemy  falls.     When  we  envy  such 
as  are  above  us,  we  sin  ;   for  envyings  are  mention- 
ed among  the  sinful  works  of  the  flesh.     When  we 
covet  any  thing  that  is  our  neighbor's,  we  sin  ;   for 
this  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  tenth   command- 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE    RUINED    MOTHER. 

Messrs  Editors, — Perhaps  the  following  mourn- 
ful story  may  be  beneficial,  to  some  reader  of  your 
little  paper.  The  author  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  some  of  the  members  of  the  within  named 
family.  The  narrative  shows  the  incapacity  of  the 
heart,  unaided  by  a  "  higher  power,"  to  resist  temp- 
tation. It  also  gives  an  additional  p^oof  that  "  un- 
alloyed pleasure  "  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  earth  ;  and 
if  expected  here,  will  surely  leave  the  pursuer  dis- 
appointed and  miserable. 

The  following,  little  readers,  is  a  true  statement, 
the  names  only  are  fictitious.  Mrs.  B.  was  married 
early  in  life.  Her  prospects  were  what  the  world 
good.  Her  disposition  was  affectionate,  her 
judgment  and  understanding  clear;  her  husband, 
iho'  not  affluent,  possessed  a  competency,  to  secure 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  Mr.  B.  was  a 
merchant  of  reputable  character,  fair  and  honora- 
ble in  business,  attached  to  his  family,  aiming  appa- 
rently at  pleasure  and  weallh.  Now  you  will  won- 
der why  this  pair  were  not  happy.  But  perhaps 
you  anticipate  my  words,  when  I  tell  you  they  had 
no  love  for  Jesus.  True,  they  outwardly  worship- 
ped God,  by  going  to  meeting  on  the  Sabbath,  but 
they  were  strangers  to  those  holy  affections,  which 
religion  sheds  over  the  hearts  which  are  under  its 
influence.  You  will  not  be  surprised  that  with 
hearts  wholly  bound  up  in  the  world,  they  should 
forget  to  "  train  up  their  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  But  in  childhood's 
days,  when  their  minds  should  have  been  expanded 
and  disciplined,  and  taught  their  obligations  to  their 
Creator,  they  were  introduced  into  a  round  of  ju- 
venile dissipation,  making  present  pleasure  all  their 
aim.  As  they  grew  and  strengthened,  more  en- 
chanting seemed  their  favorite  amusements,  and 
they  wished  for  no  higher  happiness  than  the  ball 
room  afforded.  But  these  dreams  could  not  last 
forever.  Mrs.  B.'s  character  as  a  mother,  wife, 
and  friend,  had  stood  firm,  as  it  respected  the  com- 
mission of  any  gross  sins,  altho'  her  heart  was  far 
from  "the  kingdom."  But  now  it  was  cautiously 
whispered  that  she  sometimes  committed  that  sin, 
of  which  Noah  was  guilty  ;  and  for  the  exposure 
of  which,  God  pronounced  a  curse  upon  his  son 
Ham  ;  this  sin  which  the  whole  Christian  world, 
by  a  combination  of  effort  and  prayer,  are  striving 
to  overthrow.  I  need  hardly  tell  you,  for  I  fancy 
you  say  at  once,  "it  is  Intemperence."  And  now 
farewell  even  to  earthly  happiness.  Domestic 
peace  was  intruded  upon  by  a  ruffian  and  unpol- 
ished visitor ;  refinement  fled,  and  religion  stood 
aloof,  as  if  resolved  to  quit  forever  the  roof,  where 
sin  dwelt  in  so  undisguised  a  garb.  The  disease 
was  infectious;  the  husband  lasted,  and  felt  its  conta- 
gion. By  degrees  his  health  became  impaired,  his 
mind  enervated  ;  and  soon  we  see  him  prostrated 
by  sickness,  and  shortly  an  unwilling  and  unprepar- 
ed prey  for  the  "  king  of  terrors." 

The  death  of  the  husband  affected  Mrs.  B.  and 
it  was  hoped  the  affliction  would  be  salutary.  For 
a  while  the  sinful  practice  was  relinquished  ;  but 
it  was  only  the  remorse  of  a  moment.  Belter  re- 
solves were  broken,  and  again  she  indulged,  with- 
out restraint,  her  darling  sin. 

About  Ihis  time  the  parish  to  which  Airs.  B.  be- 
longed, was  visited  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Long  had 
the  prayers  of  the  church  been  ascending  for  the 
blessing,&  the  answer  met  their  highest  expectations. 
The  lofty  and  the.  lowly  alike  felt  that  they  were 
sinners,  against  a  God  justly  incensed  ;  alike  they 
applied  to  Jesus,  to  wash  away  their  stains  in  his 
own  blood  ;  and  alike  they  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  had  obtained  the  "peatl  of  great  price." 
Among  the  inquirers  were  Mrs.  B.  and  two  daugh- 


ters. The  latter  went  as  was  afterward  discovered, 
merely  from  curiosity ;  but  not  so  with  Mrs.  B. 
The  Spirit  had  shown  her  her  heart  in  its  true  light; 
she  trembled  for  the  consequences,  lamented  with 
many  tears  her  past  life,  resolved  with  apparent 
sincerity  to  give  herself  up  to  Christ.  At  length 
she  told  her  pastor  that  she  had  new  feelings,  and 
hoped  her  heart  was  changed.  Friends  were  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  a  work  of  grace  was  wrought 
in  her  heart,  and  that  henceforth  a  change  would 
be  manifest.  But  alas  !  her  appetite  could  not  re- 
sist, and  again  she  fell  into  the  very  snare  that  sa- 
tan  had  laid  to  insure  her  ruin.  She  moved  with 
accelerated  rapidity,  on  the  "  down  hill  "  course, 
although  retarded  by  the  death  of  her  second 
daughter,  aged  19.  Her  disease  was  a  lingering 
consumption,  ihe  effect  of  a  severe  cold,  taken  at  a 
ball  in  the  depth  of  winter.  This  young  lady's 
situation  seemed  to  arouse  for  a  time  those  feelings 
of  gentleness  and  affection  that  had  long  lain  dor- 
mant in  the  breast  of  the  mother.  But  no  concern 
was  visible  for  the  soul  of  Alice — she  sunk  in  beau- 
tiful decay,  indifferent  about  an  hereafter,  and 
without  leaving  the  least  evidence,  that  she  had 
entered  upon  a  happy  immortality. 

This  call  was  unheeded  by  Mrs.  B.  and  she  seem- 
ed like  one  given  over  to  a  reprobate  and  harden- 
ed conscience.  Her  constitution,  which  was  nat- 
urally firm,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  habits,  and  she  was 
soon  to  follow  those  who  had  gone  into  the  "  world 
of  spirits."  During  this  season,  her  pastor  often 
visited  her.  "Had  I,"  said  she,  "  continued  at- 
tentive to  the  gospel,  I  had  now  been  happy;  but 
hope  is  not  for  me."  She  refused  to  receive  the 
promises  as  addressed  to  her.  Sometimes,  she 
would  repeat  these  words  of  Watts,  but  only  to  in- 
crease her  anguish  : 

"  And  while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn 

The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 
And  thus,  little   friends,    she  expired,   with    these 
words,   "  I  have  no  hope — I  have  no  hope." — Say, 
was  the  life  and  death  of  this  world's  votary   envia- 
ble? A.  L.  H. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 


OBITUARY. 


"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  Habeszad  Sucklings,  thou  hast  perfected 

praise." 

NARRATIVE  OF  HANNAH  ELIZABETH  TAYLOR, 

JVho  died  February  16,  1830,  aged  four  years  and  eleven 
days.  She  was  the  d  titghter  of  Levy  and  Elizabetli  Tay- 
lor, of  Brooklyn,  Long-Island,  both  of  whom  recently 
joined  the  Methodist  Society  there. 

This  interesting  child  has  been  hid  in  the  pri- 
vate and  modest  retirement  of  humble  life,  but 
though  blooming  like  a  sweet  flower  unseen,  has 
been  transplanted  to  the  paradise  of  God.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sanctified  to  God  from  the  womb. 
She  early  displayed  a  singularly  docile  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  in  all  her  growth  was  a  very 
dutiful  child,  and  very  careful  to  avoid  offending 
her  parents.  If  on  any  occasion  they  thought  it 
necessary  to  chide  her,  she  never  rested  until  she 
had  the  assurance  of  reconciliation  with  them ; 
and  to  have  the  witness  of  this  would  affectionately 
embrace  and  kiss  them.  It  was  always  a  sufficient 
motive  with  her  to  do  or  not  to  do  any  particular 
thing,  to  be  told  that  it  was  pleasing  or  displeasing 
to  God.  On  a  particular  occasion  she  said,  "  Mo- 
ther, am  I  a  good  child  ?"  "  Yes,  my  dear.  But 
do  you  think  yourself  a  good  child'!"  "Yes,  mo- 
ther."— "But  why  do  you  think  so,  my  dear?" 
"  Because  I  love  God  and  try  to  please  him — God 
loves  me."  And  this  disposition  appeared  in  all 
her  actions.  Nor  did  she  much  like  the  usual  play 
of  her  brother  and  sisters,  and  other  children  ;  and 
when  they  were  sporting  about,  she  would  separate 
herself,  and  sit  down  and  ask  her  mother,  "  Shall 
I  sing  a  pretty  hymn  to  you?"  Of  this  she  was 
very  fond,  and  much  engaged  in  it.  At  other  times 
she  would  retire  to  a  part  of  the  room  where  she 
seemed  to  avoid  observation,  and  play  "  Sunday 
School."  On  one  of  these  occasions,  she  was  talk- 
ing to  her  little  imaginary  class  :  "  You  know,  chil- 
dren, you  must  be  good — you  know  the  teachers 
must  pray  for  the  children."     And  after  attempting 
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to  teach  and  exhort  them,  she  would  pray,  "  O  God 
forgive  you — O  Gud  forgive  my  father  and  moth- 
er," &c.  Sometimes  she  would  play  "going  to 
church,"  and  imitate  the  exercises  with  much  de- 
light. Indeed  all  her  enjoyment  seemed  to  be  in 
things  connected  with  her  schools,  church,  and  good 
things.  When  she  said  her  prayers,  it  was  with 
much  seriousness  and  understanding,  never  hurry- 
ing as  children  usually  do  ;  and  she  paid  great  at- 
tention to  the  prayers  of  others. 

Her  parents  sent  her  to  the  Brooklyn  Sabbath 
Union  School,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  walk 
there,  and  she  has  been  an  attentive  and  diligent 
scholar,  at  all  possible  seasons.  She  frequently 
brought  home  accounts  of  what  she  saw  and  learned 
there,  and  her  heart  was  always  engaged  in  it. 
She  also  was  sent  to  the  infant  school,  held  under 
the  Presbyterian  church,  where  the  lessons  she 
learned  were  deeply  impressed  on  her  heart.  She 
often  spoke  of  what  she  learned  about  Christ  there, 
and  the  pictures  used,  and  referred  her  mother  to 
the  chapters  which  she  was  told  would  explain 
them,  and  wished  to  hear  them.  She  was  always 
happy  to  hear  and  learn  about  Jesus,  and  to  talk 
of  him.  One  day  she  came  home  from  school  and 
told  her  mother,  "  A  little  girl  at  school  said  she 
should  be  afraid  to  die  and  go  to  heaven;  but  1 
should  not,  mother,  I  want  to  go  there,  I  shall  be  a 
little  angel." 

During  several  months  before  her  death,  she 
would  occasionally  tell  her  mother  that  "she 
should  be  sick  and  die  and  go  to  the  good  place." 
This  made  her  mother  uneasy,  but  she  persuaded 
herself  that  it  might  be  only  a  thought  learned 
at  school;  but  like  Mary,  she  pondered  these 
things  in  her  heart,  and  it  appeared  in  her  after 
experience,  that  she  had  more  than  a  natural  im- 
pression. 

Of  the  little  store  of  hymns  she  had  learned, 
two  appeared  as  favorites :  one  was  Dr.  Walt's, 
"  When'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad."  And  she 
would  remark  upon  it,  "God  gives  me  every  thing, 
he  gives  me  clothes,  he  gives  me  dinner  and  sup- 
per, and  every  thing,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  be 
good  and  please  him."  And  the  other  she  would 
often  sing,  "  Come,  ye  sinners  poor  and  needy," 
with  much  feeling. 

She  paid  great  attention  to  reading,  and  would 
ask  many  questions  about  what  she  heard,  and  of- 
ten wanted  to  have  chapters  read  from  St.  John. 
She  spoke  frequently  "of  wicked  children  going  to 
hell  fire,"  and  remarked,  "Oh  mother,  I  will  nev- 
er go  there."  The  impression  that  she  would  die 
soon  "  and  go  to  the  happy  place,"  continued  on 
her  mind,  and  became  remarkably  strong  on  the 
last  day  of  her  life.  Her  death  was  very  sudden, 
but  probably  hastened  by  the  effects  of  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head  by  a  stone  flung  at  her  about  a 
year  ago,  by  a  mischievous  half-witted  boy.  She 
often  complained  of  pain  in  her  head,  and  the  doc- 
tor thought  she  had  sustained  a  dangerous  accident. 
In  addition  to  this,  she  had  a  bad  fall  on  her  head 
several  days  preceding  her  death,  which  for  the 
present  stunned  her,  and  made  a  large  lump;  but 
she  did  not  complain  or  seem  ill  until  the  morning 
she  was  seized  for  death.  Two  Sabbaths  prece- 
ding this,  she  went  with  the  Sunday  school  chil- 
dren, as  usual,  to  the  Methodist  church:  that  after- 
noon it  was  the  appointment  of  Rev.  N.  Levings  to 
preach.  He  took  for  the  subject,  "  The  great 
commandment ,"  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart."  The  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  seemed  to  attend  the  word  ;  the  people  were 
awed  into  holy  contemplation  and  devotion  ;  it  was 
a  day  of  days  to  many.  This  dear  little  child  sat 
with  attention,  listening  to  the  word.  On  return- 
ing home  she  said,  "  Mother,  I  have  been  hearing 
Mr.  Levings,  and  he  preached  so  good."  "  How 
do  you  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Levings?"  "Oh  I 
know  him,  he  preached  so  good,  he  made  me  cry 
all  the  time ;  but  1  shall  not  hear  him  any  more." 
Her  mother  not  understanding  her,  nor  willing  to 
think  it  referred  to  her  departure,  asked  her  several 
questions,  and  she  concluded  by  answering,  "  It 
hurt  my  feelings  so,  he  preached  so  good."  On  be- 
ing questioned   about   what  he  said,  she  replied, 


"  he  preached  about  the  Bible."  It  may  be  presu- 
med she  meant  that  she  felt  so  much  enjoyment  of 
the  subject,  and  that  it  would  be  the  last  time — and 
so  it  proved,  for  she  heard  him  no  more  ;  and  two 
weeks  after,  he  buried  her. 

The  evening  before  her  illness  and  death,  as  she 
was  going  to  bed,  she  said,  "  Mother,  what  would 
you  think  if  you  was  to  wake  in  the  morning,  and  I 
was  dead?"  It  gave  her  a  pang,  and  she  avoided 
a  reply  as  well  as  she  could.  In  the  morning  little 
Elizabeth  avvoke  earlier  than  usual,  and  before  her 
parents  were  up  sung  a  hymn  she  learned  at  the  in- 
fant school,  with  much  delight:  "God  made  the 
sky  that  looks  so  blue,"  &c.  While  she  was  dres- 
sing she  said,  "  Mother,  I  shall  be  sick  to-day, and 
die,  and  go  to  the  good  place." — Se»eral  limes  she 
used  such  remarks.  Quite  early  in  the  day  she 
complained  of  the  head  ache,  desired  to  have  her 
"  head  tied  round  with  a  handkerchief,"  which 
was  done.  She  grew  worse — her  mother  put  her 
in  the  cradle,  and  she  grew  so  sick  as  to  vomit.  A 
doctor  was  called,  but  could  afford  no  relief.  She 
still  grew  worse  rapidly  through  the  day.  She  suf- 
fered much  pain,  and  the  heat  of  her  head  caused  a 
strong  steam  to  rise,  and  the  dew  drops  stood  upon 
her  forehead  and  rolled  down  her  cheek  ;  but  she 
was  all  the  while  remarkably  patient,  and  when 
wanting  help  would  say,  "  Please  papa,  do  so  for 
me."  Two  of  her  kind  teachers  from  the  Sunday 
School,  watched  over  her  in  her  last  moments,  and 
witnessed  the  trying  scene.  She  had  fits  in  the  af- 
ter part  of  the  day,  and  would  sometimes  fix  her 
eyes  earnestly  on  her  father,  but  seemed  unable  to 
speak,  although  quite  sensible.  Through  the  day 
she  continued  to  say,  "  she  should  die  and  go  to  the 
good  place,"  and  several  times  ejaculated,  "  O  my 
grace."  In  the  afternoon  she  told  her  mother  that 
"she  should  die  before  the  morning,  and  go  to  the 
happy  place  and  be  an  angel," — and  about  mid- 
night she  assumed  a  most  placid  smile,  put  her 
hands  together  as  in  supplication,  lifted  up  her 
eyes  and  said,  "O  my  grace — -my  grace — my 
grace,'  which  were  her  last  words,  and  took  her 
flight  with  the  blessed  convoy  that  awaited  her 
for  the  regions  of  bliss.  Her  weeping  and  aston- 
ished friends  thought  her  remains  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  joyful  expression. 

In  the  above  plain  narrative,  I  have  given  her 
own  words,  which  will  be  duly  considered  as  the 
simple  language  of  a  little  child.  C.  Stibbs. 

Brooklyn,  March  10,  1830. 
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Suppose  this  little  girl  had  run  gladly  to  pick  up 
the  whip,  and  when  she  reached  it  up  to  the  man 
had  said,  "  I  thank  you  very  much  for  saving  me 
from  being  run  over  yesterday;"  would  she  hare 
been  ungrateful? 

If  she  had  done  so,  would  she  have  been  called 
grateful? 

Is  it  right  or  wrong  to  be  ungrateful? 

Is  it  right  or  wrong  to  be  grateful  ? 

Do  parents  ever  do  good  to  their  children? 

What  good? 

If  children,  then,  displease  and  disobey  their  pa- 
rents, are  they  grateful  or  ungrateful? 

Does  God  ever  do  good  to  children  ? 

What  good  ? 

Suppose  then  children  neglect  and  disobey  God, 
are  they  grateful  or  ungrateful?  Erodore. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
TEACHING    DEFINITIONS. 

[Let  the  mother  or  elder  brother  or  sister  read  the  following  to 
the  young  children,  leaving  them  to  answer  the  questions.] 

Do  children  always  do  what  God  commands  them 
to  do? 

Do  they  always  sincerely  thank  hin»  in  the  morn- 
ing for  keeping  them  through  the  night? 

I  think  they  do  not,  and  this  is  sometimes  said  to 
be  ungrateful.  I  am  afraid  you  do  not  understand 
exactly  what  ungrateful  means.  I  am  going  to  ex- 
plain it  to  you. 

Once  a  man  saw  a  little  child  lying  in  the  street. 
She  had  fallen  down  there  and  hurt  her  so  that  she 
could  not  get  up.  A  great  stage  was  coming  furi- 
ously down  the  hill,  and  was  going  to  run  over  her, 
because  the  driver  did  not  see  her.  The  man  ran 
and  caught  up  the  little  girl,  and  carried  her  to  the 
side  of  the  road.  The  stage  drove  by  in  a  moment, 
and  the  heavy  wheels  went  over  the  exact  place 
where  the  little  girl  had  been  lying.  So  the  man 
saved  the  little  girl's  life.  Do  you  understand  this 
story  thus  far  ?  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  questions 
about  it? 

Well  the  next  day  the  same  man  was  riding  along 
in  a  chaise,  and  he  met  this  same  little  girl.  Just 
then  his  whip  dropped  out  of  the  chaise.  He  asked 
the  little  girl  if  she  would  be  so  good  as  to  pick  it 
up.     Should  you  think  she  would  ?     Why  1 

But  the  little  girl  would  not.  She  said  he  must 
pick  it  up  himself.  This  was  ungrateful,  for  this 
good  man  had  been  very  kind  to' her  the  day  before. 
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From  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury. 
A  TRUE  STORY  OF  LITTLE  SARAH. 
Sarah  is  a  fine,  active,  little  girl,  about  five  years 
old;  and  she  has  a  pretty  little  sister,   who  has  just 
begun  to  run   about  the  house,  and  engage  in  the 
sports  of  the  children. 

One  afternoon,  Sarah,  having  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  her  mother,  took  little  Mary  by  the  hand, 
and  went  out  of  the  keeping-room  to  play.  They 
skipped  about,  from  entry  to  entry,  and  from  room 
to  room,  as  gaily  as  summer  butterflies.  At  length 
they  came  to  their  father's  study,  and  findingno  one 
there,  Sarah  led  in  her  little  sister,  and  amused 
herself  for  a  long  time,  in  drawing  curious  pictures 
on  clean  white  paper,  with  the  pens  and  ink  which 
her  father  had  left  upon  the  table.  Although  there 
were  a  great  many  books  on  the  table,  and  on  the 
shelves  all  round  the  room;  and  although  Sarah 
could  read  very  prettily,  especially  in  her  Bible, 
and  loved  to  read  too,  she  did  not  think  of  reading 
now. 

After  a  while,  by  accident,  probably,  the  ink  bot- 
tle was  upset,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ink  spilt  upon 
the  floor. 

Sarah  immediately  left  little  Mary,  and,  with  a 
very  sorrowful  countenance,  went  down  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  said,  '  Ma,  Mary  has  spilt  over  the  ink 
on  pa's  study  floor.'  As  Mary  was  too  young  to 
talk,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  bave  learn- 
ed from  her  which  had  done  the  mischief,  if  the 
the  mother  had  tried.  What  she  did  about  it  I  don't 
know. 

At  night,  however,  Sarah  came  to  her  mother  to 
say  her  prayers,  before  going  to  bed  ;  for  she  al- 
ways says  her  prayers  every  night  and  morning.  As 
she  knelt  down  before  her  mother  she  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  and  then  looking  up  to  her,  with  great 
sorrow  in  her  countenance,  and  with  a  very  solemn 
tone,  said,  '  Mother,  I  must  confess  one  thing  to  you 
before  I  say  my  prayers.'  The  affectionate  mother, 
greatly  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  her  sorrowful 
little  child,  kindly  replied,  'Why,  what,  my  dear, 
do  you  wish  to  confess?'  Sarah,  still  looking  very 
sad,  answered,  '  It  was  not  Mary,  but  I,  that  spilt 
the  ink  this  afternoon,  and  I  did'nt  dare  to  say  my 
prayers,  till  I  had  confessed  to  y«u  that  I  had  told  a 
lie.' 

Her  mother,  seeing  that  Sarah  appeared  very 
much  grieved  that  she  had  done  so  wickedly,  cheer- 
fully forgave  her ;  '  but,'  said  she,  'there  is  another, 
my  child,  of  whom  you  must  ask  forgiveness.  You 
have  sinned  most  against  God  ;  and  you  must  ask 
his  forgiveness.'  So  little  Sarah  said  her  prayers; 
and  asked  that  great  God,  who  is  '  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day,'  to  forgive  the  sins  she  had  that 
day  committed  against  him.  She  then  arose  from 
her  knees,  and  affectionately  kissed  her  dear  moth- 
er, bid  her  good  night,  and  went  to  bed.  And  O, 
how  much  better  she  felt,  than  she  would  have  done, 
if  she  had  lain  down  to  sleep  without  confessing 
her  sins  to  her  mother  and  to  her  God  ! 

The  next  morning  little  Sarah  rose  early,  and 
met  her  mother  with  a  countenance  bright  and 
smiling.  By  her  cheerfulness  she  seemed  to  say, 
'  Mother,  I  am  glad  I  did  not  say  my  prayers  and 
go  to  bed  last  night,  without  confessing  my  sins 


YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


10  you  and  to  God;  I  feel  so  much  more  happy.',  watches  at  night  with  a  faithfulness  that  nothmg  can 
Through  the  whole  day  she  manifested  the  same  ;  tempt,  and  with  a  vigilance  not  to  be  lulled.  J  lis 
cheerfulness  When  her  mother  said,  '  Come,  Sa- .  sagacity  discovers  his  master's  respect  lor  the  arlih- 
rah  my  dear^t  is  now  time  for  you  to  take  your  cial  distinciions  ot  sociely,  and  he  v 
sewing  a  little  while,'  she  immediately  seated  her- 1  querjce,  bark  obstreperously  at 
self  beside    her   mother,   with   her  patchwork,    on 


which  she  used  to  sew  every  day,  and  worked  for  a 
long  time  like  a  little  woman. 

Now  if  Sarah  had  seen  her  mother  in  the  study, 
looking  directly  at  her,  when  she  upset  the  ink  bot- 
tle, she  would  not  have  dared  to  say  so  wicked- 
|yi — "  Mary  did  it."  So  if  she  had  only  remem- 
bered what  she  already  knew,  that  the  great  God, 
who  is  everywhere,  was  in  the  study,  and  that  his 
awful  eye  was  looking  upon  her,  she  would  not  have 
said  it  for  her  life. 

O,  that  every  child  who  reads  this  story  of  little 
Sarah,  would  always  remember,  that  God  sees  them 
every  moment,  and'  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day  :  then  they  would  be  afraid  to  sin.         A.  15. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


beggar.     If  he 
hould   hire  out  his  services,  money   would  not  re- 
pay them;   he  might  make  his  own  terms  with  his 


master.  But  nature  intended  him  for  a  friend,  and 
man  has  made  him  a  slave.  He  is  at  first  a  pet, 
and  is  doubly  ill  used  when  he  loses  favor,  for  none 
is  less  loved  than  a  discarded  favorite. 

His  master,  with  a  confidence  in  hiscourage.will 
oppose  him  to  stronger  and  fiercer  dogs,  and  when 
all  has  been  done  that  courage  and  constancy  can 
do,  will  reproach  him  with  cowardice,  and  beat  him 
for  having  been  vanished  under  odds. 

Time  steals  upon  him  and  he  becomes  stiff  and 
inactive;  service  and  fidelity  are  forgotten  and  the 
dog,  when  he  can  no  longer  serve  you,  is  knocked  in 
the  head  by  his  ungrateful  master,  and  should  their 
respective  epitaphs  be  written  on  the  basis  of  truth, 
that  of  the  man  would  contain  the  least  commenda- 


FEKOCITV  OF  WOLVES. 

In  Russia,   some  years  ago,  a  woman,  accompa- 
nied by  three  of  her  children,  were  one  day   in  a 
sledoe     when  they  were   pursued   by  a  number  ol 
wolves.     On  this  she  put  the  horse  into   a  gallop, 
and  drove  towards  her  home  with  all  possible  speed. 
All,  however,  would  not  avail,  for  the  ferocious  ani- 
mals gained  upon  her,  and,  at  last,  wereon  the  point 
of  rushing  on  the  sledge. — For  the  preservation  of 
her  own  life  and  that  of  the  remaining  children,the 
poor  fi antic  creature   now   took  one  of  her  babes, 
and  cast  it  a  prey  to  her  blood-thiny  pursuers.  This 
stopped  their  career  for  a  momeni,  but  after  devour- 
ing the  little   innocent,  they  renewed  they  pursuit, 
and  a  second   time  came  up  with  the  vehicle.     The 
mother,  driven  to  desperation,  resorted  to  the  same 
horrible  expedient,  and  threw  her  ferocious  assail- 
ants  another   of  her  offspring.     To  cut  short  this 
melancholy  story,  her  third  child   was  sacrificed  in 
a   similar   manner.     Soon  after  this,  the   wretched 
beinc,  whose  feelings  more  easily  may  be  conceived 
than  described,  reached  her  home  in  safety.     Here 
she  related  what  had  happened,  and  endeavored  to 
palliate  her  own  conduct,  by  describing  the  dread- 
ful alternative  to  which  she  had  been  reduced.     A 
peasant,  however,  who  was  among  the  by-standers, 
and  heard  the  recital,  took  up  an  axe,  and  with  one 
blow  cleft  her  skull  in  two,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  mother  who  could  thus  sacrifice  her  children 
for  the  preservation  of  her  own  life,  was  no  longer 
fit  to  live.  The  man  was  committed  to  prison,  but  the 
Emperor    subsequently  gave  him  a  pardon. — The 
same  gentleman  from  whom  I  received  the  preced- 
ing,   related  to  me  another  curious  circumstance 
regarding  wolves  ;   it  happened  at  no  great  distance 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  ouly  two  years  previously. — 
A  peasant,  when  one  day  in  his  sledge,  was  pursu- 
ed by  eleven  of  those  ferocious  animals  ;  at  this  time, 
he  was  only  about  two  miles   from   home,  towards 
which   he  urged   his  horse  at  the  very  top  of  his 
speed.    At  the  entrance  to  his  residence  was  a  gate, 
which  happened  to  be  closed   at  the  time;   but  the 
horse  dashed   this  open,  and  thus  himself  and   his 
master  found  refuge  within   the  court-yard.     They 
were  followed,  however,  by  nine  out  of  the  eleven 
wolves;  but,  very   fortunately,   at  the  instant  these 
had  entered  the  enclosure,  the  gate  swung  back  on 
its  hinges,  and  thus  they  were  caught  as  in  a  trap. 
From  beinc  the  most  voracious  of  animals,  the  na- 
ture of  these  beasts,  now  that  they  found  escape  im- 
possible, became  completely  changed  :  so   far,  in- 
deed, from  offering  molestation   to  any  one,  they 
slunk  into  holes  and  corners,  and   allowed   them- 
selves to  be  slaughtered  without  making  any  resist- 
ance. [Lloyd's  Northern  Field  8ports. 

— »©©— 

DOGS. 

There  is  no  fidelity  in  man,  comparable  to  that  in 
do"s,and  the  dog  is, in  some  other  respects, the  better 
animal.  His  love  is  blind  ;  he  docs  not  study  the  de- 
fects of  h'n  master  to  find  a  pretext  to  betray  him  ; 
but  he  loves  on  the  disinterested  plan,  that  gener- 
ates gratitude  for  cruelty  as  well  as  kindness.     He 


EDITO  RIAL. 


THE  ELDER  SISTER. 

Children  are  apt  to  think,  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  instruction,  guidance  and  example  devolves 
on  their  parents;  and  that  for  themselves  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  learn,  to  obey  and  to  imitate. 
They  have  to  answer  separately  for  their  own  con- 
duct, but  have  no  care  of  each  other,  and  the  influ- 
ence they  may  feel  or  impart  among  themselves  is 
of  little  consequence.  Now  this  is  in  fact  true 
to  some  extent,  with  very  young  children  ;  but  those 
who  are  older  ought  to  feel  that  they  are  lights  in 
their  father's  house,  and  that  their  light  should  not 
be  dim  nor  concealed.  An  elder  sister,  approach- 
ing to  the  years  of  womanhood,  and  having  the 
younger  children  of  the  family  around  her,  is  al- 
ready" placed  in  a  situation  of  great  responsibility, 
where  she  has  the  power  of  doing  great  good  or 
lasting  injury.  She  may  contribute  very  much  to 
form  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  little  ones 
about  her,  and  to  mould  their  characters  into  a 
shape  which  they  shall  wear  during  their  whole 
life.  They  ought  to  feel  that  they,  young  and  in- 
experienced as  they  are,  may  produce  impressions 
on  the  immortal  minds  of  beloved  relatives,  which 
will  not  be  effaced  forever. 

An  elder  sister  spends  much  of  her  lime  with 
the  younger  children;  sometimes  in  the  presence 
of  the  mother,  and  often  when  she  is  absent.  El- 
der brothers  are  mostly  abroad  ;  the  sister  more  at 
home.  On  her  sometimes  is  devolved  the  care  of 
"guiding  the  house,"  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  half  a 
day  at  a  nine.  She  must  either  "  keep  school"  for 
the  little  ones,  or  direct  their  work,  or  watch  over 
them  while  they  play.  She  must  report  to  their  pa- 
rents on  their  return,  about  their  good  behaviouror 
misconduct,  and  give  a  fair  account  of  any  unto- 
ward accident  or  occurrence.  For  the  time  being 
she  stands  in  the  mother's  place,  and  of  course  has 
no  small  share  of  the  mother's  responsibility  and 
care.  And  so  when  the  mother  is  at  home,  though 
the  direction  of  affairs  is  not  in  Che  elder  sister's 
hands,  yet  her  constant  and  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  younger  ones,  gives  her  great  opportuni- 
ties; and  every  opportunity  to  be  useful,  is  a  talent 
with  which  she  is  enlrusted  and  which  she  ought 
conscientiously  to  employ. 

An  elder  sister  also  has  the  confidence  of  the 
younger  children.  They  know  that  she  has  more 
understanding  and  knowledge  than  themselves; 
she  is  able  to  teach  them,  to  help  them,  to  protect 
them  ;  they  feel  that  she  has  some  degree  of  author- 
ity or  control  over  them.  They  look  up  to  her, 
therefore,  with  some  respect  and  confidence,  and 
submit  themselves  to  her  direction  and  guidance. 
They  are  ready  to  believe  what  she  says,  to  imi- 
tate what  she  does,  and  to  drink  into  the  same  spir- 
it that  she  manifests.  This  they  do  without  reflec- 
tion, and  without  the  least  thought  whether  her  in- 
fluence over  them  is  bad  or  good,  injurious  or  salu- 
tary.    If  they  are  treated  with  kindness  and  atten- 


tion, they  run  to  her  in  their  wants  and  distresses, 
and  pour  their  complaints  and  sorrows  into  her 
sympathising  bosom.  Let  her  not  abuse  such  a 
confidence,  or  disappoint  such  expectations,  or 
fail  to  make  a  good  use  of  such  a  controlling  influ- 
ence. 

Her  parents  place  great  dependance  on  the 
aid  of  an  elder  sister.  They  have  watched  over 
the  tottering  steps  of  her  infancy,  and  now  ask  a 
small  relief  of  their  own  cares  from  her  experience. 
They  have  felt  the  need  of  an  example  before  their 
little  ones,  that  shall  explain  and  enforce  their  pre- 
cepts; the  example  of  a  child  too,  which  children 
can  feel  comes  near  to  themselves.  Happy  the  pa- 
rents who  can  direct  their  youngest  branches  to  an 
elder  sister,  and  say  '  Be  ye  followers  of  her,  for 
she  always  does  that  which  is  pleasing  to  us.' 
Happy  the  groupe  of  younger  children,  who  have 
an  elder  that  may  be  safely  followed. 

If  such  is  the  influence  of  an  elder  sister  in  her 
father's  house;  if  her  honored  parents  and  her  af- 
fectionate brothers  and  sisters  regard  her  as  an  im- 
portant friend  and  helper  in  her  family  circle; 
then  '■'  what  manner  of  person  ought  she  to  be." 
How  attentive  should  she  be  to  every  trust,  how 
faithful  to  every  duly,  how  watchful  against  every 
danger.  How  anxiously  should  she  seek  to  know 
the  will  of  God  and  the  pleasure  of  her  parenls  re- 
specting the  duties  of  her  station.  How  "  kindly 
affectioned"  should  she  be  towards  the  little  nurs- 
lings by  her  side ;  with  what  unwearied  care  should 
she  attempt  to  set  their  early  feet  iii  the  right  way. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  6he  may  discharge 
the  duties  of  this  lender  relation,  and  avoid  temp- 
tations and  dangers  that  surround  her,  will  claim 
our  attention  hereafter. 


For  the  youth's  Companion. 
THE    WANDERING  COMPANION. 

Messrs.  Editors, — See  what  you  have  done. 
When  I  was  packed  up  and  left  your  office,  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  mail  stage  and  was  brought  up  here, 
a  hundred  miles,  to  the  town  ofC ,  in  New- 
Hampshire.  Here  I  was  crammed  into  the  Post 
Office  and  lodged  a  short  time;  when  my  little 
friend,  as  he  was  called,  came  running  along  for  me 
and  took  me  home.  Then  he,  with  his  brother  and 
sister,  turned  me  over  and  inspected  me  on  every 
side,  with  great  joy.  Soon  after  I  was  sent  off  to 
Dea.  L.'s,  where  seven  or  eight  persons  handled 
me  over  and  over.  Next  I  was  carried  to  a  very 
neat  little  girl,  and  she  with  a  number  of  others  in- 
spected me  earnestly.  After  this  I  was  carried  to 
the  meeting-house,  and  placed  on  the  table  before 
the  pulpit;  where  I  was  quickly  snatched  up  by 
the  Sabbath  School  children,  and  set  out  on  new 
travels.  Now  I  am  so  lorn  and  worn  out,  lhat  I 
can  scarcely  speak.  But  I  see  another  of  the 
family  hurrying  along  after  me,  fresh  fiom  your  of- 
fice, and  1  see  not  but  you  resolve  to  wear  us  all 
out  in  the  service  of  those  little  folks. 
Your  injured  friend, 

A  "  Youth's  Companion." 


POETS?. 


From  the    Children's  Magazine. 
THE  CHILD'S  TREASURE. 

Child. 

"  Give  mo  tliis  mnney,  mother  dear  ! 

I'll  always  keep  it  safely  here, 

Till  some  pour  beggar  child  inny  come 

Who  wanders  on  without  a  home. 

"  And  then  how  gladly  I  can  say, 

'  Conic  here,  poor  child  !  come  here,  I  pray  ! 

'  Take  this,  and  buy  some  clothes  and  bread  : 

'  'Tis  all  my  own,  mamahas  said.'  " 

Mother. 
"  Take  it,  my  child  !  your  little  store  : 
'Twill  be  my  care  to  make  it  more, 
I  thank  my  God,  who  makes  you  know, 
The  sweet  delight  of  pitying  woe. 
"  Jesus  was  gentle,  piteous,  kind  ; 
May  you  possess  his  heavenly  mind  ! 
Like  him  delight  ill  doing  good, 
More  than  in  play,  or  clothes,  or  food." 
The  merciful  shall  mercy  find, 
And  God  is  gracious  to  the  kind; 
Hut  those  who  toasre  what  God  has  given, 
Stich  arc  not  iu  the  way  to  heaven.  M.  A. 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE  BROWN  STUDY. 

{Continued  from  page  2.] 
It  was  on  the  morning  after  the  incidents,  which 
have  been  already  recorded,  that  Mr.  Ellis  having 
none  earlier  into  the  city  than  usual,  shut  himself 
up  in  the  private  room  adjoining  the  counting-house; 
and  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  resting  his 
elbow  on  the  table,  sat  for  a  long  time  with  his  eyes 
fixed  intently  on  the  fire,  and  apparently  wrapt  in 
the  deepest  thought.  Twice  had  his  brother-in-law 
and  partner,  Mr.  Barton,  opened  the  door  and  look- 
ed in;  and  twice,  unwilling  to  interrupt  his  medi- 
tations, had  he  silently  retired  ;  but  when  upon  open- 
ing thedoor  a  third  time,  he  found  him  still  in  the 
same  attitude,  he  addressed  him  in  the  words,  with 
which  our  story  opens,  "  How  now,  Charles  ? 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day  1  Why,  man, 
you  seem  to  be  quite  in  a  brown  study!" 

Mr.   Ellis,    conscious   for  the    fir6t   time  of  the 
presence  of  his   friend,  started   up  in  confusion  ; 
and    Mr.   Barton,   taking  him  kindly  by  the  hand, 
anxiously  inquired  if  he  was  well. 
"Quite  well,  I  assure  you." 
"  And  Eleanor,  and  the  children  1" 
"  All  well,  too." 

"What  then,  is  the  matter  ?  No  disagreeable 
news,  I  hope?  None  of  our  correspondents  gone 
wrong?" 

"None  that  I  am  aware  of,  Felix.  Indeed  I 
have  not  opened  a  letter  this  morning." 

"  Then  why  that  sad  look,  Charles  ;  and  that  tear 
Jialf  escaping  from  your  eye?  Surely  you  will  not 
withdraw  your  confidence  from  me?  I  have  given 
you  no  cause." 

"  None,  Felix,  none.  Sit  down,  and  you  shall 
know  all  I  have  to  communicate." 

They  sat  down  together,  and  after  having  been 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  Mr.  Ellis  resumed. 

"  Felix,"  said  he  in  a  tone  of  deep  solemnity, 
"  ivs  are  regarded,  I  doubt  not,  both  by  friends  and 
neighbors,  as  prudent  and  honorable  men,  who 
mind  our  business,  pay  our  debts,  and  owe  nobody  a 
farthino-.  All  this  we  ought  to  be  ;  and  all  this  we 
mio-ht  have  been,  without  neglecting  a  matter  of  in- 
calculably greater  moment,  and  which  I  now  see  in 
its  true  light ;  I  mean  religion." 

No  words  can  express  the  astonishment  of  Mr. 
Barton,  when  he  heard  his  friend  talking  in  this 
manner.  Ofa  lively  and  unreflecting  turn  of  mind 
himself,  he  seldom  thought  seriously  on  any  subject 
whatever;  and  the  deference  which  he  paid  to  the 
religious  institutions  of  his  country  arose  from  a 
habit  of  polite  acquiescence  in  what  others  did,  ra- 
ther than  from  any  idea  of  duty  to  God.  It  instant- 
ly occurred  to  him,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Ellis  must 
be  rallied  out  of  this  new  train  of  thought;  but  as 
he  made  no  immediate  reply,  the  other  proceeded  as 
follows : — 

"|You  smile,  Felix,  to  hear  Charles  Ellis  talking 
thus.  But,  since  we  saw  each  other  yesterday,  my 
attention  has  been  forcibly  drawn  to  this  subject ; 
and  if  it  please  God  to  grant  me  the  grace  and  the 
understanding  which  I  have  prayed  for,  I  purpose 
forthwith  to  begin  to  serve  Him  here,  that  I  may 
enjoy  Him   hereafter." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  laughing, 
"if  any  one  had  told  me  this  of  you,  I  should  not 
have  believed  it.  But  I  see  how  it  is.  You  would 
not  go  with  me  to  hear  Carradori  last  night;  and  I 
will  lay  a  bet  you  have  dropped  into  a  Methodist 
meeting-house,  instead." 

"  No,  Felix,"  replied  Mr,  Ellis,  "  you  are  mista- 
ken ;  though,  if  I  had,  I  should  perhaps  have  been 
the  better  occupied  of  the  two.     The  preacher, 


who  has  led  me  to  this  new  view  of  things,  is  no  oth- 
er than  your  little  favorite,  Caroline." 
"  What !  Caroline  ?  You  amaze  me." 
"  It  is  even    so,   however,  1  assure    you.      That  I 
dear  child   has  often  surprised  and  puzzled  me   by 
her  questions  before  ;  but  I  thoughtthem  the  result  j 
of  childish  curiosity,  and  that,  if  answered,  the  re- 
plies would  have  been  immediately  forgotten.     But 
there  was  something  in  her  voice  and   in   her  man- 
ner yesterday,   which  convinced   me  that  she  has 
meditated  more  on  divine  things  than  either  you  or 
I.     And,  oh!  is  it  not  a  very   humbling  reflection 
that  the  child  should  take  the  start  of  the  parent  in 
such  a  race  as  this?" 

The  tone  of  deep  feeling  in  which  this  remark  was 
made,  at  once  satisfied  Mr.  Barton  that,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  his  friend's  mind,  raillery  was  out  of 
the  question.  Accordingly,  he  deemed  it  best  to 
make  no  reply  ;  but  began  to  introduce  some  mat- 
ters of  business,  in  the  belief  that  in  a  few  days  the 
impression  would  wear  off,  and  Mr.  Ellis  again  be- 
come as  indifferent  to  vital  Christianity  as  himself. 
In  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed.  While 
in  the  counting-house,  indeed,  Mr.  Ellis  was  all  at- 
tention to  business;  and  his  partner  could  perceive 
nothing  in  his  external  deportment  mateiialiy  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been  formerly,  except  that  in 
reproving  those  in  their  employment  for  idleness  or 
inattention  he  was  less  hasty  and  more  dignified  than 
usual.  It  was  evident,  however,  to  any  one  who 
observed  him  narrowly,  that  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  had  become  deeply  serious;  and  that 
in  looking  forward  to  engagements  ofa  distant  na- 
ture, he  would  occasionally  let  fall  an  expression 
which  indicated  that  he  had  become  sensible  of  the 
feeble  tenure  by  which  life  and  all  temporal  posses- 
sions were  new  L7  niB  children  of  men. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sacred  Scrjutures  were  his 
daily  study  ;  and  aware  how  little  he  haa  lenrnea 
of  their  contents  from  the  superficial  manner  in 
which  he  had  formerly  perused  them,  he  now  com- 
menced and  concluded  his  examination  of  them  by 
prayer  to  almighty  God  for  light  and  understanding. 
He  was  much  struck,  at  the  outset,  to  find  certain 
doctrines  plainly  stated  in  the  Bible  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasts. He  now  saw  that  the  innate  depravity  of 
all  the  descendants  of  Adam  was  no  fiction  of  a 
heated  or  ill-regulated  imagination;  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Son  of  God  were  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  vicarious;  that  without  his  gracious  interposi- 
tion the  human  race  had  been  utterly  undone  ;  and 
that  even  now  it  stands  recorded  in  that  page, which 
cannot  Jie,  that  he  who  helieveth  shall  be  saved, 
while  he  who  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  He 
also  gathered  from  the  sacred  volume  that,  as  "  the 
Ethiopian  cannot  change  his  skin,  nor  the  leopard 
his  spots,"  so  man  can  neither  change  his  heart,  nor 
renovate  his  nature,  without  assistance  from  above  ; 
and  yet  that  without  such  regeneration  he  "  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  discoveries  thus 
made  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  inspired  volume,  were 
abundantly  humiliating  ;  and  more  than  once  did  he 
feel  the  pride  of  his  fallen  nature  revolt  against  the 
method  of  salvation  through  the  Cross  of  Christ. 
But  when  he  came  to  see  the  fullness  and  freeness 
of  the  Gospel  invitation,  together  with  its  wonder- 
ful adaptation  to  the  wants  and  the  understandings 
of  every  rank  and  condition  among  men,  and  the 
condescension  and  kindness  with  which  it  is  urged 
upon  the  acceptance  of  even  the  most  abandoned  of 
our  species — he  felt  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  God  alone  could  have  devised,  and  God  alone 
could  have  executed  a  scheme  so  divine. 

When  Mr.  Ellis  had  thus,  through  the  perusal  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  and  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,become  convinced  of  his  lost  and  ruined  con- 


dition by  nature  ;  of  his  need  of  a  Saviour;  and  of 
the  all-sufficiency  of  that  salvation  which  has  been 
purchased  by  Christ — he  was  enabled  through  di- 
vine grace  to  lay  hold  on  the  offer  of  redemption  so 
freely  extended  to  him  in  the  Saviour's  name,  and 
to  make  a  total  surrender  of  his  heart  and  affec- 
tions, &  body  and  spirit,  to  his  God  and  Redeemer. 
In  proportion  as  the  light  of  divine  truth  was  thus 
gradually  dawning  upon  his  own  mind,  Mr.  Ellis  was 
most  anxious  that  his  wife  also  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel  method  of  salvation.  He 
was  accustomed,  therefore,  to  recommend  to  her 
perusal  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  particular- 
ly struck  and  interested  himself;  and  while  he  pray- 
ed for  light  and  understanding  to  his  own  soul,  he 
also  prayed  for  the  same  blessings  to  hers.  It  was 
with  real  pleasure  that  he  found  her  disposed  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  him  in  the  new  course  he  was 
pursuing;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  her  con- 
sent to  be  his,  when  in  all  the  ardor  of  youthful 
passion  he  solicited  her  hand,  gave  him  equal  de- 
light with  the  avowal  which  in  process  of  time  he 
received,  that  in  future  the  love  which  she  bore  to 
him  and  his  children  must  be  in  subserviency  to  that 
which  she  owed  to  her  Saviour. 

Mr.  Ellis  speedily  discovered  that  the  doctrines 
propounded  in  the  church,  which  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  attending,  were  not  in  accordance  with 
those  which  he  met  with  in  the  Bible.  He  found  it 
necessary,  therefore,  both  for  his  own  edification 
and  the  spiritual  safety  of  his  family,  to  attach  him- 
self to  the  ministry  of  another  pastor;  who,  pos- 
sessing the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  clear  views  of  his 
Gospel,  was  competent  to  feed  hungry  souls  with 
milk  or  with  strong  meat,  according  to  their  need. 
It  will  readily  he  believed  that,  while  the  parents 
were  thus  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  l<nri"''£n3S 
8fn!nW^n^rf^§WTire^en1H^a^,n^oliCar- 
oline  was  an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  It  was 
with  real  delight  that  this  dear  child  discovered 
that  her  parents  were  no  longer  unwilling  lo  con- 
verse with  her  about  her  soul,  or  to  answer  her  ques- 
tions respecting  matters  connected  with  religion. — 
We  mentioned,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  she  was 
not  satisfied  with  her  father's  assurance  that  she 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  grow  wiser  and  better 
as  she  advanced  in  years.  Her  Bible  told  her  that 
the  human  heart  was  "deceitful  above  all  things," 
nay,  that  it  was  "desperately  wicked;"  and  she 
felt  that  this  was  the  case  with  hers.  She  could  not 
understand,  therefore,  how  such  a  heart  could  by 
any  effort  of  its  own  shake  off  its  old  nature,  and 
become  pure  and  holy  :  and  simple  and  childish  as 
her  mode  of  reasoning  with  herself  was,  she  never- 
theless came  to  this  conclusion — that  if  her  heart 
was  changed  at  all  it  must  be  by  a  power  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  created  it  at  first. 

While  she  was  seated  in  her  little  chamber  one 
Sabbath  evening,  searching  the  Scriptures  and  en- 
deavoring to  find  out  how  her  heart  was  to  be  chang- 
ed, and  herself  made  meet  for  heaven,  she  lighted 
on  the  conversation  between  our  Lord  and  Nicode- 
mus,  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by 
John.  There  she  read  that  "except  a  man  be 
born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." — 
The  meaningof  this  passage  she  could  not  unravel, 
but  she  felt  that  in  it  was  contained  the  solution  of 
her  difficulties;  and  recollecting  how  readily  and 
tenderly  her  father  had  of  late  answered  her  inqui- 
ries, she  descended  to  the  drawing  room  to  ask  au 
explanation  from  him.  Having  narrated  the  former 
conversation  which  took  place  between  them,  we 
conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  record  this  also  ;  as  it 
exhibits  the  very  different  manner  in  which  the  now 
awakened  parent  replied  to  the  interesting  questions 
of  his  child. 


YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


Caroline  —Papa     will    you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell '  with  fire  from  beaten.— What  is  your  life,  that  you 

me  what  is  meant  b'y  being  born  agaio  ?  ,  should  trust  it ;  is  it  not  even  a  vapor  thai  speedily 

Mr    Ellis  —With   very  great  pleasure,  my  dear   passeth  away  ?     What  security  have  you  that  neav- 

Caroline      It  means  having  the  heart  changed,  and  ,  en  will  warn   you  beforehand,  or  that   heaven   will 

as  it  were  made  over  a^ain  by  the  Spirit  of  God.        help  you  to   repentance  whenever  you  please?  will 

Caroline  —You  mean,   by  God  himself.  the  resolution  of  your  mind  gather  strength  as  your 

Mr   Ellis— Acs,  my  dear.  other  faculties  of  body  and  mind  decay?     Will  sin 

Caroline  —  O  —now  I  understand.     I  thought  it  |  grow  weaker  by  being  a  while  longer  indulged  ;  or 

must  be  so.   But' who  are  they  who  have  their  hearts   God  grow  more   friendly    by   being  a  while  longer 


made  over  again  in  this  way,  papa! 

Mr.  Ellis.— All,  my  love,  who  believe  in  Jesus. 
I  shall  shew  you  what  St.  Paul  says  in  the  second 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  fifth  chapter,  seventeenth 

Caroline,  (reading.)  "Therefore,  if  any  man 
be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;  old  things  are 
passed  away  ;  behold  !  all  things  are  become  new." 

Mr.  Ellis.— Quite  right,  Caroline.  And  many 
other  passages  of  Scripture  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. 

Caroline.— And  what  are  the  old  things,  papa, 
which  St.  Paul  says  have  passed  away." 

Mr.  Ellis.— The  old  things,  my  love,  are  our 
worldly  pursuits  and  sinful  passions,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  are  relinquished  or  sub- 
dued; while  all  our  desires  and  affections  take  a 
new,  that  is  to  say,  a  heavenward  direction.  I  hope 
you  understand  me. 

Caroline. — Perfectly,  dear  papa.  How  sweet  it 
is,  when  you  talk  to  me  in  this  manner !  And  when 
will  my  wicked  heart  undergo  this  change? 

Mr.  Ellis.— Immediately,  my  dear  child,  if  you 
believe  in  Christ,  and  pray  to  him  to  give  you  the 
new  heart  he  has  promised  to  his  people. 

Caroline. — Then  you  really  do  not  think  me  too 
young  to  come  to  Christ. 

Mr.  Ellis. — No,  my  dear.  He  has  himself  said, 
"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Caroline. — O,  I  remember  that  sweet  verse.  Well 
then,  papa,  I  shall  be  his  young  disciple  ;  for  indeed 
I  believe  in  him,  and  love'him  ;  and  night  and  day 
I  shall  pray  to  him  to  make  me  a  new  creature. 

Mr.  Ellis. — Do,  my  child,  and  your  prayers  will 
be  heard.  Jesus  has  also  said,  in  reference  to  Ihis 
very  blessing,  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  j 
seek,  and   ye  shall    find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 

Caroline    ^S"'.«uauie   10  repiy.      ner  Qimcuiues 
and  perplexities   had  vanished   like  a  cloud.     She 
hid  her  face  on  her  father's  bosom,  and  wept  for  joy. 
[  To  be  continued.]  H.E. 


spurned  ;  or  the  gospel  more  persuasive  by  being  a 
while  longer  set  at  nought?  1  warn  you,  brethren, 
to  beware  of  the  thief  of  time,  procrastination. 
This  day  is  as  convenient  as  to-morrow ;  this  day 
is  yours,  to-morrow  is  not;  this  day  is  a  day  of 
mercy,  to-morrow  may  be  a  day  of  doom. 

"  But  the  work  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  that 
it  should  be  put  off  like  the  making  of  a  will  or  the 
writing  of  a  farewell  epistle.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
lifetime,  and  too  great  a  work  for  a  lifetime.  And 
if  St.  Peter,  after  such  ceaseless  labors  and  unwea- 
ried contentions  with  his  nature,  had  still  his  anxi- 
eties, and  speaks  of  the  righteous  as  being  hardly, 
or  with  difficulty  saved,  how  do  you  dare  defer  it 
from  time  to  time,  as  a  thing  that  can  at  any  sea- 
son, and  in  any  space,  be  performed? 

"And  is  God  to  be  thus  intreated  by  his  crea- 
tures? Are  they  to  insist  for  their  own  conve- 
nience, and  put  off  the  honor  of  his  friendship 
from  time  to  time,  preferring  this  indulgence,  that 
engagement,  and  trifling  downright  with  his  prof- 
fered invitations?  And  being  thus  put  off,  will 
the  King  of  the  Universe  endure  it  patiently  ?  Yes, 
he  endures  it  patiently,  that  is,  he  leaves  you  to 
yourselves,  and  does  not  cut  you  off  with  prompt 
and  speedy  vengeance. — But  he  leaves  you  to  your- 
selves, and  every  refusal  hardens  you  a  little  more, 
and  every  resistance  closes  up  another  avenue  of 
grace,  and  every  postponement  places  further  off 
the  power  of  acceptance,  and  though  God  changeth 
not  his  mercy,  we  change  our  capacity  of  mercy — 
cooling  more  and  more,  hardening  more  and  more, 
till  old  age,  with  its  lethargy  and  fixed  habits,  steals 
on  apace,  and  feeble-mindedness,  and  sickness, 
which  brings  with  it  the  routine  of  sick-bed  atten- 
dance, but  little  or  no  repentance,  no  opportunity 
for  new  obedience,  no  space  for  trying  the  spirit  we 

are  of, — and  death  to  such  a   p«»;'°""    L" ■■ " 

leap  in  the  d*ik— b*t  "  such  penitents  are  rare  or 
never,  ueatn  to  such  procrastinators  rivets  up  the 
closing  avenues  of  grace,  and  presents  him  to  the 
judgment-seat,  fined,  finished,  and  incurable." 


RELIGION. 


UNBELIEF. 

Extract  from  IrvingU  Oration,  (London.) 
Do  you  disbelieve  it  then?  Do  you  think  God 
will  not  be  as  good  as  his  word  ?  When  did  he 
fail?  Did  he  fail  at  Eden,  when  the  world  fell? 
Did  he  fail  at  the  deluge,  when  the  world  was  clean- 
sed from  animation,  save  a  handful  ?  Did  he  fail 
upon  the  cities  of  the  plain,  though  remonstrated 
with  by  his  friend,  the  father  of  the  faithful  ?  Fail- 
ed he  in  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  or  against  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan ;  or,  when  he  armed 
against  his  proper  people,  did  ever  his  threatened 
judgments  fail  ?  Did  he  draw  off  when  his  own 
Son  was  suffering,  and  remove  the  cup  from  his  in- 
nocent lips?  And  think  ye  he  will  fail,  of  that 
future  destiny,  from  which  to  retrieve  us  he  hath 
undertaken  all  his  wondrous  works  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  men  ?  "  Why,  if  it  were  but  an  idle  threat, 
would  he  not  have  spared  his  only  begotten  Son, 
and  not  delivered  him  up  to  death  ?  That  sacred 
blood,  as  it  is  the  security  of  heaven  to  those  who 
trust  in  it,  is  the  very  seal  of  hell,  to  those  who  de- 
■pise  it. 

"  Disbelieve  you  cannot ;  brave  it  out  you  dare 
not;  then  you  must  hope,  at  some  more  convenient 
teason  to  reform.  So  hoped  the  five  virgins  who 
•lumbered  and  slept  without  oil  in  their  lamps  ;  and 
you  know  how  they  fared.  Neither  have  you  for- 
gotten how  the  merchant,  and  the  farmer,  and  the 
•ons  of  pleasure,  who  refused  the  invitation  to  the 
marriage  feast  of  the  king's  son,   were  consumed 


which  they  never  were  observed  to  turn  aside,  across 
the  floor  of  the  chamber,  and  thence  up  the  side  of 
the  wall,  and  never  stung  either  the  poor  man  or 
his  wife,  who  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  this  little 
dwelling. 

The  instance  near  Cambridge,  ofwhatlmust 
callthegratitudeofthissupposed  mischievous  insect, 
for  toleration  and  protection,  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble. This  cottage  was  inhabited  not  only  by  a  man 
and  woman,  but  likewise  by  several  children  ;  and 
the  hornets,  who  had  built  their  nest  here  also  ia 
the  inside  of  the  thatched  roof,  entered  the  house, 
I  think  under  the  door,  and  though  they  were  con- 
tinually passing  and  repassing  through  the  common 
room,  in  which  the  whole  family  lived  during  the 
day,  in  no  instance  did  they  sting  any  one  of  the 
inhabitants;  nay,  they  proved  not  only  harmless,  to 
those  who  thus  kindly  entertained  them,  but  in 
the  end  repaid  them  liberally  for  their  lodging,  for 
many  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  university,  hearing 
of  this  circumstance,  went  to  the  spot,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  it,  and  gave  the  poor  cottag- 
ers many  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling  for  indulging  their 
curiosity. 

We  seldom  act  well  in  this  life  but  God  rewards 
us  for  it,  even  here.  Had  these  cottagers  endeav- 
ored to  destroy  all  the  hornets,  they  must  have  been 
terribly  stung,  and  they  never  would  have  had  the 
advantage  of  so  many  gentlemen  coming  to  see  the 
circumstance.  So  if  the  children  had  been  diso- 
bedient to  the  parents,  and  foolishly,  and  cruelly 
tormented  any  of  these  insects,  they  would  have  suf- 
fered much  pain ;  nor  would  the  story,  from  not 
being  remarkable,  have  excited  that  attention  from 
which  the  profit  arose  to  the  family.  I  wish  my  lit- 
tle stories  may  make  an  impression  upon  your 
minds;  and  that  when  you  are  going  to  hunt,  tease, 
or  torment  any  thing,  however  small,  however  ugly 
it  may  appear  to  you,  and  however  injurious  even 
you  may  think  it,  that  you  may  recollect  what  you 
have  here  read.  Consider  that  God  made  it  as  well 
as  you;  that  he  bids  you  be  kind  to  it,  and  has  told 
you  in  his  word,  that  he  hates  those  who  shed  inno- 
cent blood.  Be  ye  therefore  merciful  even  as  be  is 
merciful.  [Children's  Friend. 


HOKALITV, 


BE  KIND  TO  ANIMALS. 

God  made  every  thing  to  be  happy  ;  and  he  takes 
pleasure  in  making  all  his  creatures  so;  and  if  we 
wish  to  resemble  him,  we  must  have  the  same  desire 
also  ;  and  then  when  we  die,  we  shall  go  to  heaven 
to  God,  and  enjoy  there  pleasures  and  happiness,  of 
which  we  cannot  here  have  even  an  idea.  You 
ought  alwayslo  recollectthat  God  made  every  thing, 
the  meanest  creature,  as  well  as  yourself;  that  when 
you  wilfully  kill  and  torment  worms,  flies,  or  other 
insects,  you  are  killing  your  fellow-creatures,  and 
shedding  innocent  blood.  Has  not  God  told  you 
that  a  sparrow  does  not  fall  to  the  ground  without 
his  knowledge? 

Some  animals  injure  us,  and  these  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  kill,  and  to  a  certain  degree  we  have, 
but  then  we  must  kill,  and  not  torment  them.  And 
I  believe  we  kill  many  more  of  these  than  there  is 
any  occasion  for,  and  if  we  used  them  more  kindly, 
it  would  be  still  a  better  means  of  escaping  any  in- 
jury from  them.  To  prove  to  you  that  this  would 
generally  be  the  best  method,  I  will  tell  you  two 
stories  of  hornets,  an  insect  like  a  wasp,  only  bigger, 
and  with  a  worse  sting,  and  I  know  !hem  both  to  be 
a  fact.  The  one  happened  in  a  village  near  Bridg- 
north, in  Shropshire,  in  England;  and  the  other  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cambridge,  in  England.  In 
the  Shropshire  village,  some  hornets  made  their  nest 
in  the  inner  side  of  the  thatched  roof  of  a  cottage, 
where,  without  taking  offthe  roof,  it  was  impossible 
to  destroy  them.  They  came  in  at  a  broken  pane 
of  the  laborer's  window,  made  a  regular  path,  from 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
CONFESS  YOUR  FAULTS. 

"I  will  request  those  of  my  scholars,"  said  a 
teacher  to  his  Sabbath  class  one  morning,  "who 
have  said  any  wicked  words  the  past  week,  if  there 
are  any,  to  stop  a  few  moments  after  the  dismission 
of  school." 

Little  David  held  down  his  head,  but  said  noth- 
ing. His  teacher  observed  him,  but  little  suspect- 
ed that  one  of  his  best  scholars  had  been  guilty  of 
that  great  sin.  The  School  was  soon  dismissed, 
and  every  one  gone  except  David  and  his  teacher. 

"I'm  glad,  my  little  lad,"  said  he,  "that  you 
have  recited  your  lesson  so  perfect  to-day,  and  now 
I  suppose  you  have  stopped  to  go  along  with  me — 
come  here,  and  take  my  hand." 

Still  David  sat  in  silence — not  one  word  passed 
from  his  lips — but  he  looked  very  sorrowful  and 
guilty.  And  then  his  teacher  went  up  to  him  and 
look  him  by  the  hand,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  un- 
well. 

But  he  was  not  sick — he  felt  guilty,  and  with  his 
eyes  full  of  tears  he  exclaimed — "I'm  a  naughty 
boy — I  did  say  one  wicked  word  last  week,  and 
you  requested  me  to  stop." 

"  What !  did  you  utter  a  wicked  word,  David  ! 
I  never  should  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  from 
you  I     What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  don't  love  to  tell  you." 

"  But  do  tell  me — I  am  not  angry,  but  sorry  and 
grieved  to  know  that  you  have  been  led  away  by 
wicked  boys,  to  commit  such  a  sin  against  God." 

"  I  said... I  said. ...I. ...you  will  forgive  me,  won't 
you,  and  think  no  more  about  it,  if  I'll   tell  you?" 

"  Certainly  I  will,  if  you  do  so  no  more." 

"  I  said ,    when   my    brother  wanted 

me  to  do  something  which  I  did  not  want  to  da." 

Now  David'B  teacher  was  very  much  attached  to 
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him — and  loved  him  aa  well  as  he  did  any  of  his 
other  scholars — but  when  he  heard  his  sweet  voice 
confess  his  sin,  and  ask  forgiveness,  he  felt  doubly 
attached  to  him,  and  even  shed  tears  for  joy ;  and 
they  both  fell  upon  their  knees,  while  David's  teach- 
er addressed  that  God  who  will  forgive  the  peni- 
tent, and  shed  peace  and  consolation  into  their 
hearts.  He  prayed  fervently  for  that  dear  youth, 
that  his  sins  might  be  forgiven,  that  he  might  shun 
evil  companions,  and  early  give  the  Lord  his  heart, 
and  walk  in  the  ways  of  wisdom.  When  they 
arose,  great  joy  thrilled  through  their  bosoms,  and 
then  they  found  that  truly  it  was  sweet  to  confess 
their  faults,  and  pray  a  sin-pardoning  God,  to  re- 
member them  no  more  forever.  How  much  better 
little  David  felt,  as  he  was  walking  with  his  teach- 
er from  School,  than  if  he  had  attempted  to  hide 
his  sinl 

If  you  are  a  Sabbath  scholar,  dear  child,  when- 
ever you  do  wrong,  tell  it  to  your  teacher — he  will 
then  love  you  better,  and  will  pray  his  Father 
above  to  forgive  you  ;  and  you  will  return  from 
school  with  an  easier  mind,  and  a  brighter  counte- 
nance— and  perhaps  you  will  do  the  like  no  more. 
I  have  seen  children  try  to  hide  their  faults — re- 
main in  silence  when  questioned  by  their  teachers; 
would  not  answer  them  ; — yes,  very  often  has  this 
been  the  case,  and  their  teachers  have  been  quite 
grieved.  And  will  any  of  you,  my  dear  children, 
attempt  to  hide  your  faults,  and  cause  your  kind 
teacher,  who  tenderly  loves  you,  so  much  sorrow  ? 
I  could  hope  better  things  of  you.  Then  Dever, 
never  refuse  to  confess  your  faults  to  him,  and  he 
will  place  much  confidence  in  you,  and  never  doubt 
your  word,  and  it  will  save  you  from  many  bitter 
hours,  and  from  many  wicked  associates,  and  from 
reflecting  upon  the  bed  of  death,  that  you  have  act- 
ed the  part  of  a  deceiver.  D.  C.  C. 

Portland,  April  1830. 

REVIEW. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  STANWOOD  FAMILY ;    OR   THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY.— Boston.     T.  R. 
Marvin,  for  the  Mass.  S.  S.  Union. 
Come,  children,  have  you  read  it  ?     "  The  histo- 
ry of  the  Am.  Tract  Society."     Perhaps  you  may 
think  it  is  a  dull  book.     "What  can  be  said  which 
is  interesting  to  us,  about  the  Tract  Society  V 

We  have  a  word  to  say  to  such  as  think  and  talk 
in  this  way.  What  if  you  should  read  it?  It  will 
be  time  enough  then,  to  pass  judgment.  We  have 
seen  children  select  books  from  the  Sabbath  school 
Library  and  have  heard  them  express  their  opinion 
of  their  merits.  We  have  half  a  mind  to  let  all  the 
readers  of  the  Youth's  Companion  know  what  we 
have  heard  and  seen,  and  if  any  little  girl  should 
think  we  mean  her,  we  would  say  to  that  little  girl, 
don't  be  offended  because  we  tell  you  the  truth.  We 
have  heard  Sabbath  School  children  talk  in  this 
way  : — 

Jane. — How  did  you  like  the  book  you  took  out 
of  the  library,  last  week  ? 

Susan. — Not  at  all,  I  did  not  read  a  quarter  of  it. 

Jane. — How  do  you   know  you  should  not  have 

liked  it,  if  you  had  read   it  ?     What  was  it  about? 

Susan. — O,  I  don't  know.     It  was  not  about  any 

thing.     I  like  a  book  that  tells  a  story. 

Jane. — What  if  your  teacher  should  ask  you  how 
you  liked  your  library  book,  would  you  tell  her  you 
had  not  read  it  ? 

Susan. — She  never  asks  me  any  questions  on 
that  subject. 

Sophia. — What  are  you  looking  for,  Julia? 
Julia. — I   am   looking   for  some  pretty  book.     I 
wish  our  school  would  get  some  new  ones.     I  have 
looked  over  these  old  ones  so  long  that  I  am  heart- 
ily sick  of  them. 

Sophia. — You  speak  as  if  you  had  read  them  all. 
Julia. — O  no,  I   have   not  read  them  all — but  I 
have  read  all  ihepretty  ones. 

Teacher. — What  do  you   call  a  pretty  Sabbath 
School  book  ? 
Julia. — (Hesitatingly.)     One  that  is  interesting. 
Teacher. — What  do  you  mean  by  interesting  ? 


Julia  blushed,  and  was  silent — at  length,  taking 
up  a  book  which  was  lying  near  her,  she  replied,  I 
call  this  interesting.  Perhaps  the  reader  would  be 
glad  to  know  the  name  of  the  hook  referred  to.  I 
shall  not  tell  what  book  it  was,  but  this  I  will  say — 
it  was  one  which  had  but  very  little  in  it  about  re- 
ligion. A  Sabbath  School  book ,  with  but  very  little 
in  it  about  religion  !  It  is  even  so — and  there  are 
too  many  such  in  our  Sabbath  School  Libraries. 
We  are  glad,  however,  that  the  attention  of  those 
who  furnish  Sabbath  School  books  is  turned  to  this 
subject.  ,  And  we  think  that  much  praise  is  due  to 
the  Mass.  S.  S.  Union  for  the  course  they  have  pur- 
sued. The  writers  which  they  have  recently  em- 
ployed appear  to  be  persons  of  the  right  sort — 
those  who  love  the  Saviour  and  the  souls  of  children. 

But  we  promised  to  tell  you,  not  only  what  we 
had  heard  but  what  we  have  seen.  We  have  seen, 
in  Sabbath  School  Libraries,  those  books  which 
tell  of  things  that  never  happened  and  never  will ; 
which  have  a  tendency  to  draw  the  mind  away  from 
divine  things  and  fix  them  upon  those  objects  which 
impede  the  Christian's  progress.  We  have  seen 
this  class  of  books  worn  out  in  the  service,  while 
those  who  are  worthy  of  the  name,  Sabbath  School 
books,  keep  their  old  places  in  the  library,  unsoiled 
and  unread. 

We  have  seen,  too,  a  good  Sabbath  School  book 
lying  on  the  shelf  of  a  Sabbath  School  girl,  by  the 
side  of  the  last  novel,  and  the  novel  was  read  with 
an  all  absorbing  interest,  while  the  other  was  left 
untouched  until  the  hour  came  when  it  was  to  be 
returned. 

We  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  fate  of  the  book 
now  before  us.  It  contains  many  things  which  are 
highly  interesting.  We  will  not  make  large  quota- 
tions from  it  because  we  wish  every  body  to  get  the 
book  and  read  it.  Children,  it  will  do  you  more 
good  than  fifty  novels.  That  you  may  know  some- 
thing of  the   book   we   will  make  a  short  extract. 

"This  tract  of  ten  pages,  said  their  mother,  they 
sell  for  a  cent.  Only  a  cent !  exclaimed  all  the 
children  in  a  breath.  And  this  beautiful  tract, 
said  Mrs.  Slanwood,  taking  up  the  "  Young  Cotta- 
ger," costs  but  a  little  more  than  two  cents.  How 
very  cheap,  said  Helen. 

Charles. — Now,  only  think  Susan,  the  silly  book 
that  I  bought  for  Ann  the  other  day,  cost  three 
times  as  much  as  this  pretty  story  about  "  Little 
Jane." 

Henry. — That's  a  true  story  too,  and  she  was 
pious  when  she  died. 

Ann  dropped  puss,  and  asked  in  her  broken  way, 
if  little  Jane  went  to  heaven.  Yes,  my  dear,  said 
Mrs.  Stanwood,  for  little  Jane  loved  God — and  al- 
though she  was  a  poor  child  on  earth,  she  will 
find  many  a  gem  in  her  "crown  of  glory"  above. 

Why,  mother?  said  Heniy  earnestly. 

Mother. — Because,  my  son,  she  will  meet  many 
redeemed  souls  in  heaven,  who  probably  would  nev- 
er have  been  there,  but  for  the  tract  which  contains 
the  simple  story  of  her  life  and  death." 

"  A  crown  of  glory  !"  Who  among  our  young 
readers  will  ever  obtain  a  "  crown  of  glory  ?"  Not 
he  who  does  not  love  the  Bible  more  than  all  other 
books — not  she  who  prefers  a  novel  to  a  tract. 
There  are  no  works  of  fiction  to  be  read  in  heaven, 
and  unless  you  can  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "  How 
love  I  thy  law,  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day,"  you 
are  not  prepared  to  enter  that  happy  world.  "  A 
crown  of  glory  1"  What  would  you  give  for  a 
"  crown  of  glory?"  Give  your  heart  to  the  Saviour 
and  he  will  prepare  a  "  while  robe"  and  "  a  crown" 
for   you   when  you   shall  come  into  his  kingdom. 

Reviewer. 


OBITUARY. 


a  fact  that  took  place  a  few  months  ago,  which  I 
will  relate  to  my  young  friends.  Rebecca  T.  was 
an  interesting  girl  of  eight  years  old.  I  had  been 
ber  instrucler  in  the  public  school  for  a  time,  and 
was  well  pleased  with  her  modest,  unassuming  be- 
haviour, as  well  as  her  diligent  attention  to  the  stu- 
dies of  her  class.  Had  I  been  called  upon  to  select 
those  whose  conduct  gave  me  the  most  sincere 
pleasure,  and  made  my  duties  most  pleasant  and 
cheering,  she  would  certainly  have  been  among  the 
number.  When  the  lime  same  that  some  few  to- 
kens of  merit  were  distributed  in  the  school,  the 
smiling  Rebecca  received  one.  But  how  uncertain 
is  life.  The  bud  of  fairest  promise  is  oflen  nipped, 
when  but  just  beginning  to  expand.  Rebecca  had 
been  to  school  in  the  morning,  and  left  home,  with 
a  sister  younger  than  herself,  to  go  in  the  afternoon. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  she  was  brought  home  a 
corpse !  While  on  her  way  to  school,  full  of 
youthful  glee  and  joy,  in  crossing  the  street,  she 
was  accidentally  run  over  by  a  chaise,  and  a  few 
moments  of  insensibility  closed  her  short  life.  I 
shall  see  her  no  more  till  we  "  all  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ."  My  young  friends, 
readers  of  the  Companion,  you  too  may  suddenly 
die,  and  have  no  more  space  for  repentance.  Now, 
while  you  can  attend  the  Sabbath  School,  or  the 
Bible  Class,  while  you  have  kind  friends  anxious 
for  your  soul's  salvation,  repent  of  your  sins,  and 
turn  to  the  compassionate  Saviour,  remembering 
that  he  hath  said,  "  They  that  seek  me  early,  shall 
find  me."  S. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
"  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  WE  ARE  IN  DEATH." 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  incident,  related 
in  the  Companion  a  few  weeks  since  with  the  above 
motto.  Surely,  thought  I,  if  the  young  readers 
would  but  realize  the  uncertainty  of  life,  they  would 
obey  the  command  "  Remember  now  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth"     It  also  reminded  me  of 


THE  GRAFTED  TREE. 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  morning,  George;  you  shall 
take  a  walk  with  me  in  the  garden."  George  be- 
gan running  about  in  high  spirits.  Seeing  his  un- 
cle very  busy,  he  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  Uncle, 
why  do  you  cut  off  the  top  of  that  tree?"  "To 
graft  it."  "  What  is  grafting,  uncle?"  "It  is  tak- 
ing off  the  top  of  a  tree,  as  you  see  I  have  done : 
now,  I  shall  slit  down  the  middle  of  the  stock,  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  I  shall  take  a  young 
shoot,  or  scion,  of  last  year's  growth,  cut  part  of  it 
thin,  to  placo  in  this  cleft,  bind  it  round,  and  cover 
it  with  clay,  that  it  may  grow."  "  Why  do  you 
grafi  it?"  "  To  gel  some  good  fruit.  Do  you  not 
remember,  that  the  fruit  on  this  tree,  last  autumn, 
was  small  and  good  for  nothing  ;  we  were  obliged 
to  throw  it  away  ;  therefore,  I  cut  it  off,  and  have 
been  grafting  a  good  sort  of  fruit,  that  it  may  be 
useful.  Did  you  never  read  about  grafting  in  the 
Bible?"  "  Yes,  uncle,  I  read  the  other  day,  in 
James  i.21,  '  Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthinessand 
superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  receive  with  meek- 
ness the  engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  your 
souls  ;'  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant."  "  My 
dear  George,  it  means  you  must  be  separated  from 
your  evil  dispositions;  that  naughtiness  of  which 
the  text  speaks,  and  which  you  manifested  yester- 
day, when  the  little  boy  asked  you  to  open  the  gate 
for  him,  and  you  told  him  he  might  open  it  him- 
self; and  when  you  looked  so  cross  this  morning, 
when  desired  to  learn  your  spelling.  My  dear  boy, 
you  must  have  a  new  principle  implanted  in  you, — 
the  word  of  God,  called  in  this  text  the  engrafted 
word, — which  must  be  in  your  heart,  as  I  put  this 
shoot,  or  scion,  in  this  tree,  to  remain  and  grow 
there,  and  bring  forth  good  fruit."  "  Uncle,  will  it 
never  bring  forth  good  fruit  without  being  graft- 
ed?" "No,  my  dear  child:  you  see  it  stands 
in  a  fine  and  suitable  situation,  and  you  know  I 
have  manured  and  pruned  it ;  but,  though  it  bring 
forth  more  fruit,  it  is  as  bad  in  quality  as  ever. 
And  it  is  just  the  same  with  you,  my  dear  George. 
Your  heart  must  be  made  good,  by  the  word  of 
God  being  engrafted  into  it.  This  shoot,  if  it 
grow,  will  quite  change  the  nature  of  the  tree  ; 
the  fruit  will  not  be  the  same  as  it  used  to  be, 
but  large,  good,  and  pleasant  flavored.  So,  when 
the  word  of  God  abides  and  grows  in  your  heart, 
your  nature  will  be  changed  :  or,  according  to  the 
language  of  Scripture,  you  will  have  a  new  heart : 
then  your  temper,  spirit,  and  actions,  will   be  dif- 
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ferent ;  there  will  not  be  such  cross  looks,  ill-tem- 
pers, naughty  words,  and  wicked  speeches.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  my  dear  George  thus  chang- 
ed, by  receiving  with  meekness  the  engrafted 
word,  and  I  daily  pray  God  to  do  it,  by  his  Holy 
Spirit :  but  you  must  pray  for  it  yourself,  and  beg 
of  God  to  create  in  you  a  new  heart;  and  if  you 
really  desire  it,  he  will  do  it  for  you,  as  he  did  for 
Josiah,  of  whom  you  read,  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  27, 
'  That  his  heart  was  tender,  and  he  humbled  him- 
self before  God.'  "  [Youth's  Friend. 

EDITORIAL. 


them  the  plain  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  shed  overj 
them  a  heavenly  influence  by  exhibiting  the  spirit) 
of  Christ  in  all  "she  does.  If  she  is  a  living  Chris- 
tian, it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  she  will  allure  j 
and  guide  their  souls  to  heaven.  But  if  she  isim-| 
penitent  and  unreconciled  to  God,  she  will  lead 
them  away  from  Christ  into  the  ways  of  folly, 
thoughtlessness,  guilt,  and  ruin.  O  that  every  el- 
der sister  that  reads  these  pages,  may  be  a  child  of 
God  and  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  her  parents 
may  have  the  unspeakable  joy  of  seeing  her  and  all 
their  house  walking  in  the  truth  and  going  with 
them  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 


THE  ELDER  SISTER. 

[Continued.] 
In  what  way  should  an  elder  sister  discharge  the 
duties  of  her  responsible  relation? 

It  is  highly  becoming  in  her  to  be  affectionate 
and  mild  in  all  her  intercourse  with  the  younger 
ones  about  her.  Hers  is  not  an  influence  that 
should  ever  assume  the  attitude  of  severity  or 
haughtiness.  Even  that  dignity  and  authority  which 
would  be  right  in  a  parent,  would  be  unbecoming 
in  her.  She  herself,  like  the  younger  children,  is 
in  subjection  to  their  common  parents.  On  ac- 
count therefore  of  both  age  and  situation,  she  must 
not  be  assuming  or  dictatorial.  She  should  not  be 
reserved,  or  distant,  or  morose,  or  cold.  She  should 
ever  meet  her  little  friends  with  a  smile,  treat  them 
with  kindness  and  gentleness,  take  a  sympathising 
interest  in  their  troubles,  &  be  ever  ready  to  relieve 
their  distresses  and  supply  their  wants.  She  should 
not  be  vexed  and  impatient,  if  they  are  sometimes 
noisy  or  troublesome.  By  the  exercise  of  a  meek 
and  affectionate  spirit,  she  may  render  her  own  bur- 
den of  care  light  and  pleasant,  and  also  secure  af- 
fection and  confidence  in  return.  This  is  one  im- 
portant reason  why  she  should  ever  indulge  such  a 
spirit ;  and  avoid,  with  the  utmost  caution,  every 
thing  which  is  unlovely,  malevolent,  or  selfish. 
Another  reason  is,  that  God  requires  the  one  and 
forbids  the  other ;  while  there  is  no  way  but  this, 
of  imitating  the  Spirit  of  him  who  was  "meek  and 
lowly  in  heart."  Another  reason  still  is  this;  the 
spirit  that  she  indulges  will  probably  soon  become 
the  spirit  of  the  little  ones.  They  arc  exceeding- 
ly imitative  at  that  tender  age;  and  without  know- 
ing or  intending  it  in  the  least,  they  will  do  as  she 
does,  speak  as  she  speaks,  and  feel  according  to  the 
feelings  which  she  is  daily  acting  out  before  them. 
It  is  hardly  possible  they  should  long  be  mild  and 
pleasant  to  each  other,  if  she  is  petulant  and  unfeel- 
ing. They  will  not  long  love  her  and  each  other 
with  tenderness  and  mutual  affection,  if  she  does 
not  exhibit  toward  them  all  an  example  in  that  res- 
pect which  they  may  safely  follow. 

The  elder  sister  should  be  faithful.  Her  parents 
repose  in  her  hands  a  sacred  trust ;  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  or  disregarded.  Her  example,  her  watch- 
•  fulness,  her  guidance  and  care  must  be  in  con- 
stant exercise,  and  exert  a  daily  influence  over  her 
infant  charge.  She  must  maintain  the  commands 
and  authority  of  the  parents.  It  would  ill-become 
her  to  conceal  the  transgressions  and  conceal  the 
faults  of  the  children,  or  complain  to  them  of  the 
severity  of  the  parents.  Every  thing  in  her  power 
should  be  done,  to  make  parental  government  &  dis- 
cipline, eas"  and  pleasant,  and  to  induce  theyounj 
members  of  the  family  to  render  a  prompt  and  cheer- 
ful obedience.  She  must  be  faithful  to  the  child- 
ren, as  well  as  to  the  parents.  It  belongs  to  her  to 
see,  that  they  are  honest,  and  righteous,  and  kind, 
in  their  treatment  of  each  other;  that  they  do  not 
commit  faults  and  form  bad  habits  without  reproof. 
Therefore  she  must  always  regulate  her  own  con- 
duct towards  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may 
safely  follow  her  example;  and  be  corrected  by  it 
when  they  transgress. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  an  elder  sister 
may  exert  a  religious  influence  over  the  younger 
members  of  (he  family;  and  that,  if  she  does  not, 
she  will  necessarily  be  a  tempter  to  their  souls.  She 
is  of  sufficient  age  to  know  and  obey  the  gospel, and 
to  be  a  devoted  follower  of  Christ.  If  she  is  such, 
she  can  pray  for   her   brothers  and  sisters,  teach 


MISCELLANY. 


MAY  FLOWERS. 
He  Cometh  up  like  ajlower. — Job. 

All  my  little  friends,  I  believe,  are  fond  of  flow- 
ers;— I  know  of  scarcely  any  pastime  more  fit  for 
good  children,  than  nurturing  and  lending  these 
emblems  of  themselves. 

The  good  God  who  made  all  things,  brings  them 
forth  in  their  season  around  our  path,&  they  seem 
to  say  to  us,  "  our  Maker  loves  you." 

Our  Blessed  Saviour  saw  more-beauty  in  the 
"lilies  of  the  field,"  than  oould  be  found  in  the  ar- 
ray of  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory." 

How  like  a  flower  is  a  babe — more  beautiful  of- 
tentimes, and  in  its  innocence  far  more  lovely.  As 
it  grows  up,  if  it  be  good,  striving  to  be  a  child  of 
God,  it  loses  not  of  its  loveliness.  You  all  know 
how  pleasing  is  the  colour  and  the  smell  of  a  flow- 
er :  so  are  the  virtues  of  a  good  child  to  its  parents. 

Often,  as  I  have  looked  upon  a  sweet,  obedient 
child,  that  text  of  God's  good  word,  "he  Cornell] 
up  like  a  flower,"  has  come  into  my  mind;  and 
when  I  have  remembered  that  flowers  fade,  and 
are  cut  down  and  die,  and  that  this  is  the  lot  of 
children  too,  I  haTe  found  comfort  in  the  thought, 
hat  there  is  a  world  where  flowers  do  not  fade,  and 
that  death  is  the  messenger  to  take  good  children 
to  heaven.  [Children's    Magazine. 


ephemera:  are  saved  by  his  means  from  a  slow  and 
lingering  death  in  the  evening,  and  killed  in  a  mo- 
ment when  they  have  known  nothing  of  life  but 
pleasure.  He  is  the  constant  destroyer  of  insects, 
the  friend  of  man;  and,  with  the  stork  and  the  ibis, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  bird.  His  instinct 
which  gives  him  his  appointed  season,  and  which 
teaches  him  always  when  and  where  to  move,  may 
be  regarded  as  flowing  from  a  divine  source  ;  and 
he  belongs  to  the  oracles  of  nature,  which  speak  the 
awful  and  intelligible  language  of  a  present  deity. 
[Sir  H.  Davy  in  Salmonia. 


Early  Rising  — There  is,  or  should  be,  a  belief 
that  it  will  ensure  a  good  complexion,  to  wash  the 
face  in  May-dew;  for,  if  the  dew  should  fail  to  give 
a  bloom,  the  early  rising  will  add  something  attrac- 
tive to  beauty  itself.  A  wise  physician  to  a  foolish 
prince  recommended  that  his  patient  should  play  a 
daily  game  with  a  medicated  ball,  the  influence  of 
which,  he  pretended,  would  be  imbibed  through  the 
palm  of  the  hands.  This  was  only  a  pretence  to 
make  the  great  man  exercise;  but  the  prescription 
was  successful.  The  same  certainty  will  attend  the 
washing  in  May-dew. 


SELECT  SENTENCES. 

There  is  no  one  so  liable  to  be  angry  with  oth- 
ers as  he  who  is  ill  at  ease  with  himself. 

A  man  is  always  in  a  hurry  to  defend  his  weak 
side. 

He  that  hath  slight  thoughts  of  sin,  never  had 
great  thoughts  of  God. 

He  wants  no  company  who  hath  Christ  for  his 
companion. 

Trust  God  and  be  doing,  and  let  him  alone  with 
the  rest. 

In  all  worldly  joys  there  is  a  secret  wound. 

They  only  are  wise  who  are  wise  to  salvation. 

Time  !9  short — and  if  your  cross  is  heavy,  you 
have  not  far  to  carry  it. 


Heroic  Courage  of  a  Child. — On  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 8,  as  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Murphy's  Academy  at 
Younghal,  were  bathing  in  the  sea,  a  highly  res- 
pectable youth  of  about  twelve  years  ol  age,  was 
carried  off  by  the  strength  of  the  waves,  and  in  a 
drowning  condition,  when  one  of  the  others  swam 
to  his  assistance,  and  caught  him  ;  but,  from  the 
agitated  state  of  the  water,  found  it  impracticable 
to  bring  him  in  and  called  for  help,  but  none  of- 
fered. He  then  left  him  to  his  fate,  and  sought  his 
safety  by  swimming  to  shore;  but  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years  of  age,  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Green,  son  of 
Mr.  Manner  Green,  of  Younghal,  whose  bosom  fill- 
ed'with  manly  courage,  and  with  an  ardent  desire 
to  rescue  his  school  fellow,  hastened  to  undress 
himself,  which,  by  the  time  he  had  done,  the  object 
of  his  anxiety  was  carried  a  considerable  distance  to 
sea. — The  little  hero  jumped  in,  and,  Cassius-like, 
buffetted  the  waves  until  he  reached  the  motionless 
body,  and  nothing  being  visible  but  the  crown  of 
the  head,  he  caught  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
but  it  being  loo  short  to  afford  him  a  hold,  he  took 
him  by  the  wrist  with  one  hand,  and  swam  with  the 
other,  dragging  along  his  almost  lifeless  treasure, 
and  presented  him  to  his  numerous  companions, 
who  stood  on  the  strand  with  streaming  eyes  and 
heart-felt  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  them  both.  He 
was  immediately  restored  to  animation,  and  we  are 
happy  to  say  is  now  recovered. — Cork  paper. 

The  Sirnlloir. — He  is  one  of  my  favorite  birds, 
and  a  rival  of  the  nightingale  :  for  he  glads  my 
sense  of  seeing,  as  much  as  the  other  does  my 
sense  of  hearing.  He  is  the  joyous  prophet  of  the 
year,  the  harbinger  of  the  best  season  :  he  lives  a 
life  of  enjoyment  amongst  the  loveliest  forms  of  na- 
ture ;  winier  is  unknown  to  him,  and  he  leaves  the 
green  meadows  of  England  in  autumn,  for  the  myr- 
tle and  orange  groves  of  Italy,  and  for  the  palms  of 
Africa.  lie  has  always  objects  of  pursuit,  and  his 
success  is  secure.  Even  the  beings  selected  for 
his  prey  are  poetical,  beautiful,  and  transient.  The 


POETRY. 


From  the  Visitor  and  Telegraph. 
LINGS, 

Addressed  to  one  of  the  first  blossoms  of  Springt  found  on 
a  frosty   day. 
Thou  little  vent'rous  fragile  flower, 
I'd  grieve  to  see  thy  beauty  fade, 
Nip'd  by  the  frost  or  chilling  shower, 
Thus  lonely  drop  thy  mournful  head. 

How  cam'sl  thou  in  this  evil  hour, 

Thy  tender  blossom  to  unfold  7 
Alas  !  the  beam  which  gave  thee  power, 

Now  leaves  thee  to  the  blighting  cold. 

I'll  pluck  thee,  floweret,  for  thy  fate 

In  many  a  moral  charm  appears, 
And  sad  reflection  roused  too  late, 

Has  led  me  back  to  other  years. 

Sweet  emblem   of  the  tender  mind, 

When  its  first  ardors  'gin  to  glow. 
Deems  each  expanding  influence  kind, 

The  dawn  of  perfect  bliss  below. 

Delusive  hope,  whose  syren  charm, 

Leads  many  a  smiling  band  astray  ; 
And  ere  the  victims  dream  of  harm, 

They're  offered  up  a  willing  prey. 

O  !  could  celestial  grace  refine, 

Each  voulhful  heart's  first  vivid  glow, 
Its  glorious  light — its  love  divine, 

Would  prove  how  false  is  all  below.  Mn.1'1 


FEMALE  CHRISTIAN. 

I  asked  her  when  in  beauty  dressed, 
When  youthful  hope  inspired  her  breast, 
Where"  is  he  whom  thou  lovest  beslt 

She  said — In  Heaven. 

I  asked  her  when  she  fondly  prest 
Her  smiling  infant  10  her  breast, 
Where  is  he  whom  thou  lovest  best! 

She  said — In  Heaven. 

I  asked  her  when  her  bloom  was  lost, 
When  all  her  earthly  hopes  were  crossed, 
W  here  is  he  whom  thou  Invest  most  I 

She  said — In  Heaven. 

I  asked  her  in    tho  dying  groan, 
Who  is  the  brightest,  loveliest  one  t 
"Tis  God,  she  cried,  my  God  alone, 

Aod  went — To  Heaven. 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE  BROWN  STUDY. 

[Continued  from  page  6.] 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  although  Mr. 
Barton  narrowly  observed  the  conduct  of  his  part- 
ner, he  perceived  nothing  remarkable  in  his  deport- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  an  expression  of  the 
deepest  seriousness  in  his  countenance,  and  an  in- 
creased degree  of  dignity  in  his  manners.  In  pro- 
portion, however,  as  the  light  of  revelation  dawned 
upon  his  mind,  his  natural  cheerfulness  began  to 
return.  He  saw  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  gos- 
pel to  make  a  man  gloomy  or  reserved  ;  but  every 
thing  to  make  him  happy  and  communicative.  He 
experienced  at  once  "joy  and  peace  in  believing," 
and  felt  a  desire  to  impart  the  same  blessings  to  oth- 
ers. But  Mr.  Barton  was  inclined  to  attribute  his 
returning  cheerfulness  to  a  differentcause.  He  sup- 
posed that  his  serious  impressions  were  wearing  off, 
and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  congratulating 
him  on  the  subject. 

It  happened  one  day,  as  they  left  the  counting- 
house  together,  that  Mr.  Ellis  related,  in  a  tone  of 
unusual  gaiety,  a  little  family  anecdote  which  had 
occurred  in  the  morning,  and  threw  a  very  pleasing 
light  on  the  opening  dispositions  of  his  younger  chil- 
dren. 

"  There  now,  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Barton,  "  I  be- 
gin to  know  you  again.     You  have  for  some  lime 
past  begun  to  speak  and  act  like  yourself.     I  knew 
your  strange  notions  would  not  trouble  you  long." 
"  What  notions,  Felix-?" 

"Why,  those  odd  notions  about  religion,  which 
you  took  up  two  or  three  months  ago  ;  and  which 
had  nearly  turned  your  head." 

"  Not  my  head,  Felix,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Ellis, 
solemnly  ;  "  but  my  heart,  I  trust,  is  turned  from  ly- 
ing vanities  to  serve  the  living  God." 

"  Then  you  entertain  the  same  ideas  still.  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  I  had  hoped  from  your  altered  man- 
ners that  you  were  the  gay,  single-hearted  and  hap- 
py Charles  Ellis  once  more." 

"  Single-hearted  and  happy,  Felix,  I  trust  you 
will  always  find  me,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the 
assistance  of  his  grace.  Why  should  I  be  other- 
wise 1  Can  a  true  believer  in  the  pure  and  holy 
Jesus  be  crafty  or  deceitful  1  Can  a  man  who  walks 
with  God  be  miserable  or  sullen  1" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  for  my  part  I  know  little  about 
these  things.  One  thing,  however,  I  do  know ;  and 
that  is,  that  many  of  your  religious  people  are  crafty 
and  sullen  enough." 

"  That  some,  who  bear  the  name  of  Jesus,  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Jesus,  is  but  too  true.  And  yet, 
Felix,  that  circumstance  does  not  prove  that  all  are 
hypocrites  alike.  Does  the  occurrence  of  counter- 
feits, think  you,  disprove  the  existence  of  genuine 
coin?" 

"  Certainly  not.  Were  there  no  genuine  coin, 
there  would  be  no  counterfeits." 

"  And  were  there  no  true  piety,  Felix,  there 
would  be  no  hypocrisy.  And  pardon  me,  if  I  add 
that  he,  who  counts  all  pious  people  deceivers  be- 
cause he  has  met  with  one  or  two  pretenders  to  re- 
ligion, acts-  not  a  whit  more  wisely  than  he  who 
should  determine  to  have  no  more  gold  in  his  purse, 
because  he  had  once  or  twice  received  a  piece  of 
base  metal  instead." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,  Charles.  But  come, 
tell  me  why  you  were  so  dull  and  unsocial  for  so 
long  a  period ;  and  why  you  are  now  so  cheerful  and 
happy 1" 

"These  questions,  Felix,  are  easily  answered. — 
When  my  attention  was  for  the  first  time  seriously 
directed  to  the  concerns  of  my  soul,  I  was  alarmed, 


as  I  well  might,  at  my  spiritual  danger;  living,  as 
I  had  so  long  done,  "  without  God,  and  without 
hope  in  the  world."  I  searched  the  Scriptures,  and 
waited  on  the  Lord  iu  prayer;  I  attended  on  the 
preaching  of  the  word  ;  and  in  God's  own  good 
time  I  was  enabled  both  to  see  and  to  feel  that,  if  I 
believed  with  all  my  heart  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
my  soul  was  safe.  Blessed  be  God  !  I  do  believe  ; 
my  salvation  is  secure;  I  am  at  peace  with  God,  at 
peace  with  my  neighbor,  at  peace  with  myself;  and 
are  not  these  things,  Felix,  calculated  to  make  a 
man  cheerful?" 

"Charles,  Charles,"  replied  Mr.  Barton,  with 
emotion,  "  I  may  say  to  you,  as  I  believe  Agrippa, 
or  some  one  else  said  to  St.  Paul,  '  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.'  " 

"And  I  answer  you,"  said  Mr.  Ellis,  "nearly 
in  the  same  language  in  which  St.  Paul  answered 
Agrippa,  '  I  would  to  God  that  thou  wert  both  al- 
most and  altogether  such  as  I  am.'  " 

"  And  Eleanor,  poor  girl,  is  she  as  happy  as  you 
appear  to  be  1" 

"As  happy,  I  assure  you.  One  feeling  only  of 
bitterness  is  mingled  with  her  joy,  and  that  is  on 
your  account,  my  dear  friend.  She  often  says, 
'Oh  1  if  Felix  felt  as  we  do,  I  should  be  happy  in- 
deed!"' 

"  Dear  girl !  I  have  often  figured  her  to  myself 
melancholy,  and  moping  over  her  Bible,  in  the  midst 
of  a  home  as  dull  as  a  family-vault.  1  have  not  had 
courage  to  call  on  her,  lest  she  should  make  me 
melancholy  too." 

"  Well,  dine  with  us  to-morrow,  and  satisfy  your- 
self upon  the  subject." 

Mr.  Barton  accepted  the  invitation,  and  thus  the 
friends  parted   for  the   time. 

Next  day  Mr.  Barton  was  faithful  to  his  appoint- 
ment, and  was  received  with  much  kindness  by  his 
sister  and  her  husband.  During  dinner  (which  was 
enlivened  by  much  cheerful,  yet  profitable  conver- 
sation) he  attentively  watched  the  countenances  of 
both  ;  and  was  surprised,  instead  of  the  melancholy 
which  he  expected  to  see  brooding  there,  to  wit- 
ness nothing  but  the  simple,  yet  unequivocal  ex- 
pression of  inward  satisfaction  and  peace.  Once  or 
twice  he  attempted  to  rally  his  sister  on  her  igno- 
rance of  what  had  been  going  on  in  the  gay  circles 
she  had  abandoned  ;  but  she  replied  with  a  gentle- 
ness of  spirit  which  completely  disarmed  his  satire, 
and  made  him  regret  that  he  had  touched  upon  the 
topic. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Barton  requested  to  see  the  chil- 
dren, who  were  accordingly  introduced.  They  ex- 
pressed much  pleasure  at  meeting  their  uncle  once 
more,  who,  on  his  part,  was  equally  delighted  with 
them.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  jest  with  Caro- 
line on  the  subject  of  her  being  his  little  housekeep- 
er :  and  he  now  inquired  if  she  was  ready  to  go  home 
with  him  in  that  capacity. 

"  I  cannot  go  with  you,  indeed,  uncle,"  said  she, 
"  unless  you  promise  me  one  thing." 
"  And  what  is  that,  Caroline?" 
"  That  you  will  pray  with  me,  and  talk  with  mc 
about  Jesus,  as  papa  does." 

Mr.  Barton  colored  and  bit  his  lip.  He  was  evi- 
dently disconcerted.  But  anxious  to  know  if  the 
child  had  made  this  remark  of  herself,  or  if  she  had 
previously  been  provided  with  an  answer  to  this 
question,  he  ventured  to  resume  the  subject.  "And 
why,  Caroline,"  said  he,  "  do  you  wish  to  make  that 
stipulation  1" 

"Because  I  am  only  beginning  to  know  and  to 
love  my  Saviour  as  I  ought  to  do ;  and  I  cannot  go 
where  I  would  not  daily  hear  more  of  his  condescen- 
sion and  love." 

"  And  why  should  you  doubt  that  you  will  hear 
all  this  from  me?" 


"  Because  the  Bible  says, '  Out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh  ;'  and  you  know, 
uncle,  I  have  never  heard  you  speak  of  Jesus." 

Mr.  Barton  was  silent.  Mr.  Ellissawhis  embar- 
rassment, and  called  Caroline  away.  Mr.  Barton 
felt  grateful  for  the  relief  thus  afforded  him;  and 
turning  to  his  sister, inquired,in  an  under  tone,  ifshe 
was  really  as  happy  now  as  before  she  had  adopted 
her  new  ideas  of  religion. 

"As  happy?  Felix!  Oyes,  infinitely  more  so. 
Indeed  I  never  knew  until  now  what  true  happi- 
ness is." 

"  And  yet  you  seemed  happy  enough,  Eleanor." 
"  Yes,  I  seemed  happy,  and  really  was  so  in  my 
husband  and  children,  while  I  could  banish  reflec- 
tion, and  shut  out  the  view  of  the  future.  But  this 
was  not  always  the  case;  and  when  I  tried  to  look 
forward  to  a  future  state  of  existence,  I  found  noth- 
ing to  rest  upon,  and  was  miserable.  You  have  been 
at  sea,  Felix." 

"  You  know  I  have.  What  of  that?" 
"  I  will  tell  you.  Imagine  to  yourself  an  individ- 
ual on  a  voyage,  in  a  pleasant  vessel,  and  surround- 
ed by  pleasant  companions,  but  altogether  ignorant 
whither  he  is  bound,  or  what  is  to  be  the  termina- 
tion of  his  voyage, — how  do  you  think  he  would 
feel  ?" 

"  Not  very  comfortable  at  times,  I  grant  you." 
"  Such  then  was  my  situation.  I  was  surrounded 
by  every  temporal  comfort,  but  was  spiritually  dark 
and  unhappy.  I  was  uncertain  when  or  where  my 
mortal  voyage  would  terminate,  whether  in  endless 
happiness  or  endless  misery.  But  now,  "  being 
justified  by  faith,  I  have  peace  with  God  ;"  and 
know  assuredly  that  "when  my  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  is  dissolved,  I  have  a  building  of 
God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
Heavens." 

Mr.  Barton  was  affected  at  the  earnestness  of  her 
manner  ;  and  proud  as  he  had  always  been  of  his 
sister's  beauty,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  her  to 
so  much  advantage  as  at  that  moment.  Desirous, 
however,  of  escaping  from  his  own  feelings  for  a 
time,  he  abruptly  asked  her  how  she  now  amused 
herself  of  an  evening. 

"  O,  as  to  that,"  said  she,  "  we  never  want  amuse- 
ment. Sometimes  we  read  an  instructive  book. 
Sometimes  we  converse  with  the  children.  And 
now  and  then  we  have  a  little  music." 

"  Music  !  I  thought  you  religious  people  consider- 
ed all  music  sinful." 

"  Ah  !  Felix,  how  little  you  know  of  religion  ! — 
On  the  contrary  I  never  enjoyed  music  so  much 
as  now,  when  I  can  employ  it  in  my  Redeemer's 
praise." 

"  Well,  give  me  a  specimen.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  heard  you  play ;  but  I  remember  enough 
to  enable  me  to  judge  if  what  you  have  now  said  be 
true." 

Mrs.  Ellis  went  to  he  harpsichord,  and  immedi- 
ately commenced  singing  the  following  stanzas,  to 
a  well-known  beautiful  air  of  Stevenson's  : — 

O  why  should  sinful  men  below, 

To  wild  delusions  giv'n, 
Benealh  Uieir  feet  die  Gospel  throw, 
And  thus  their  hopes  of  peace  forego, 

And  all  die  joys  of  Heav'n  > 

Too  long,  indeed,  wilh  love  divine 

My  soul,  like  theirs,  bad  striv'n; 
Now,  chang'd  by  grace,  this  heart  of  mine 
Can  all  the  charms  of  earth  resign, 
And  seek  its  rest  in  Heav'n. 

No  more,  with  mercy's  self  at  war, 

On  error's  waves  I'm  driven; 
From  sin's  dark  shoals  I  steer  me  far, 
My  Saviour's  smile  my  polar  star — 
My  home  the  port  of  Heav'n. 

While  Mrs.  Ellis  was  singing  these  verses,  Caro- 
line, afraid  that  she  had  offended  her  uncle,  began 
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gradually  to  approach  his  chair.  He  took  her  on  '  make  upon  us,  is  that  of  the  love  of  industry.  It  is 
his  knee,  and  kissed  her  in  token  of  reconciliation,  the  lime  when  the  great  labor  of  nature  is  carrying 
but  without  speakincr  a  word.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on;  when  the  truth  of  the  Almighty  is  operating 
upon  his  sister;  andVhen  she  had  finished  singing,  upon  the  earth  and  upon  the  deep,  "and  making 
he  rose  from  his  scat,  placed  Caroline  gently  on  all  things  work  together  for  good.'  —How  simple 
the  lloor  and  walked  across  the  apartment  to  the ,  and  how  solemn  is  the  call  which  this  scene  makes 
window.  There  he  stood  for  some  minutes  in  si-  upon  man  !  We  also  are  part  of  the  system  of  God; 
lencc,  but  though  his  back  was  turned  to  Mr.  Ellis, :  to  us  all,  some  share   is  delegated  in  the  adminis- 

than   one   tration  of  the  universe, — some  power  ol  contribu- 
ting to  the  happiness  of  the  world,   which   he  hath 


the  latter  could  perceive  him  wipe  more 
tear  away. 

The  servants  now  entered  with  tea  and  coffee ; 
and  while  they  continued  in  the  room,  the  conver- 
sation again  became  general.  Mr.  Ellis  introduced 
some  remarks  connected  with  trade ;  from  which 
he  took  occasion  to  observe  how  much  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  Britain  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  calculated  to  facilitate  the  spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel, provided  Britain,  as  a  nation,  was  hearty  in  the 
cause.     Mr.  Barton    listened  with    interest.     The 


ade. — How  happy  for  us  would  it  be,  if  we  suffer- 
ed nature  to  teach  us  those  unreproaching  lessons; 
ifevery  spring  as  it  returned,  awakened  us  to  new 
zeal  in  the  service  of  God,  and  kindled  the  noblest 
ardour  of  religion,  that  of  being  fellow  workers  with 
Him  in  the  good  of  humanity. 

I  have  thus  presented  to  you  some  of  the  reflec- 
tions which  seem  most  naturally  to  aiise  at  this 
season,  and  pointed  out  some  of  the  uses  to  which 


subject  was  one  to  which  his  attention   had  never   they  may  be  applied.     If  they   are  not  the   direct 


before  been  directed,  and  from  which  at  another 
time  he  would  probably  have  turned  with  indiffer- 
ence. His  heart,  however,  was  touched  by  the  oc- 
currences of  the  evening.  Religion  had  been  pla- 
ced before  him  in  its  own  genuine  loveliness  ;  and 
he  felt  that  to  extend  such  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
human  race  was  indeed  a  hallowed,  God-like  en- 
terprise. Accordingly,  when  Caroline,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  heart,  proceeded  to  shew  him  the  lit- 
tle articles  which  she  had  been  preparing  for  the 
.Missionary  sale,  he  not  only  perceived  and  praised 
the  neatness  of  the  workmanship,  but  gratified  her 
still  more  by  eulogizing  the  object  for  which  she  had 
been  laboring. 

Although  the  evening  was  considerably  advan- 
ced, Mr.  Barton  was  evidently  unwilling  to  depart. — 
At  length,  however,  he  rose  to  take  leave.  Mr.  El- 
lis, as  he  gave  him  his  hand  at  parting,  remarked, 
"  I  hope,  dear  Felix,  you  have  spent  the  afternoon 
more  pleasantly  than  you  expected." 

"  And  more  profitably  too,"  replied  Mr.  Barton. 
"  You  and  Eleanor  have  shewn  me  how  amiable 
true  religion  is;  and  1  am  mistaken  if  what  has  pas- 
sed this  evening  be  speedily  effaced  either  from  my 
memory,  or  my  heart." 

"Poor  Felix!"  said  Mr.  Ellis,  as  he  shut  the 
door,  "  I  trust  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God  1" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  our  narrative  farther. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
pious  conversation  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  on  the 
labors  of  that  faithful  pastor  on  whose  pulpit  minis- 
trations Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  had  of  late  been  attend- 
ing, Mr.  Barton  very  soon  became  an  altered  man. 
He  has  for  the  last  two  years  made  a  public  and 
consistent  profession  of  religion  ;  and  is  fond  of 
dwelling  on  that  chain  of  providences,  by  which  he 
was  led  to  embrace  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and 
the  first  in  which,  he  says,  undoubtedly  was  his  part- 
ner's Brown  Study.  H.  E. 
Edinburgh. 


exhortations  of  religion  they  are  not  perhaps  the 
less  important. — To  contemplate  nature  with  the 
eye  of  piety, — to  associate  the  image  of  God  with 
every  thing  that  is  great  or  beautiful  in  his  works, 
— to  see  every  different  scene  around  us  as  only  va- 
rying testimonies  of  his  love, — and  to  feel  those  an- 
alogies which  unite  the  system  of  nature  with  that 
of  revelation,  are  requisitions  which  every  wise  man 
would  wish  to  make,  and  which  no  man  can  make 
without  becoming  happier  and  better. 


RELIGION. 


MORALITY. 


SPRING. 

One  of  the  deepest  impressions  which  the  season 
of  spring  is  fitted  to  make  upon  us,  is  the  love  of 
nature  and  of  humanity.  The  ordinary  scenes  of 
life  have  a  tendency  to  limit  our  benevolence,  and 
to  confine  our  interest  in  nature  to  the  few  that  sur- 
round us.  The  spring  yearly  returns,  as  it  were, 
to  dissolve  this  insensibility,  and  to  expand  our  af- 
fections to  a  greater  circle.  We  are  then  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  benevolence  of  God. — The  father  of 
nature  seems  to  come  from  the  dark  clouds  that  sur- 
round his  throne,  to  bestow  life  and  happiness  over 
the  universe  of  nature.  "  Hope  riseth  in  the  heart 
of  man,"  and  every  animated  being  pours  forth  its 
song  of  joy. 

Is  it  possible  we  can  contemplate  this  scene  with- 
out feeling  our  own  benevolence  exalted  ?  without 
being  reminded  anew  of  the  ties  which  relate  us 
all  to  the  family  of  God  :  and  without  blending  with 
the  love  of  Him  "  who  alone  is  good,"  the  love  al- 
so of  every  thing  that  he  has  made? 

Another  impression  which  this  season  is  fitted  to 


CHRISTIAN  EXPERIENCE  OF  MRS.  EDWARDS. 

From  the  new  edition  of  Edwards'  works  we  ex> 
tract  the  following  account  of  the  experience  of 
.Mrs.  (President)  Edwards,  written  byherself. — We 
presume  our  readers  will  be  greatly  edified  and 
profited  by  the  perusal  of  it. — Evangelist. 

"  On  Tuesday  night,  Jan.  19,  1742,  "observes 
Mrs.  Edwards,  "  I  felt  very  uneasy  and  unhappy, 
at  my  being  so  low  in  grace.  I  thought  I  very 
much  needed  help  from  God,  and  found  a  spirit  of 
earnestness  to  seek  help  of  him,  that  I  might  have 
more  holiness. — When  I  had  for  a  time  been  ear- 
nestly wrestling  with  God  for  it,  I  felt  within  myself 
creat  quietness  of  spirit,  unusual  submission  to  God, 
and  willingness  to  wait  upon  him,  with  respect  to 
the  time  and  manner  in  which  he  should  help  me, 
and  wished  that  he  should  lake  his  own  time,  and 
his  own  way,  to  do  it. 

"  While  Mr. was  at  prayer  in  the  family  this 

morning,  I  felt  an  earnest  desire  that  in  calling  on 
God,  he  should  say,  Father,  or  that  he  should  ad- 
dress the  Almighty  under  that  appellation:  on 
which  the  thought  turned  in  my  mind,  Why  can 
I  say,  Father  ?  Can  I  now  at  this  time,  with  the 
confidence  of  a  child,  and  without  the  least  misgiv- 
ing of  heart,  call  God  my  Father? — This  brought 
to  my  mind,  two  line3  of  Mr.  Erskine's  Sonnet : 
"  I  see  hiin  Uy  his  vengeance  by, 
And  smile  in  Jesus'  face." 
"  I  was  thus  deeply  sensible,  that  my  sins  did 
loudly  call  for  vengeance ;  but  I  then  by  faith  saw 
God  '  lay  his  vengeance  by,  and  smile  in  Jesus' 
face.'  It  appeared  to  be  real  and  certain  that  he 
did  so.  I  had  not  the  least  doubt,  that  he  then 
sweetly  smiled  upon  me,  with  the  look  of  forgive- 
ness and  love,  having  laid  aside  all  his  displeasure 
towards  me,  for  Jesus'  sake ;  which  made  me  feel 
very  weak,  and  somewhat  faint. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
be  alone  with  God  ;  to  go  to  him,  without  having 
any  one  to  interrupt  the  silent  and  soft  communion, 
which  I  earnestly  desired  between  God  and  my 
own  soul ;  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  my  own 
chamber.      It  should   have  been  mentioned   that, 

before  I  retired,  while  Mr. was  praying,  these 

words,  in  Rom.  viii.  34,  came  into  my  mind  '  Who 
is  he  that  condemneth  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea 
rather  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us;' 
as  well  as  the  following  words,  '  Who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ,'  etc. ;  which  occasioned 
great  sweetness  and  love  in  my  soul.     But  when  I 


was  alone,  the  words  came  to  my  mind  with  far 
greater  power  and  sweetness ;  upon  which  I  took 
the  Bible,  and  read  the  words  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  when  they  were  impressed  on  my  heart 
with  vastly  great  power  and  sweetness  still.  They 
appeared  to  me  with  undoubted  certainty  as  the 
words  of  God,  and  as  the  words  which  God  did 
pronounce  concerning  me.  I  had  no  more  doubt 
of  it,  than  I  had  of  my  being.  I  seemed  as  it  were 
to  hear  the  great  God  proclaiming  thus  to  the  world 
concerning  me;  '  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  thy 
charge,'  etc.;  and  had  it  strongly  impressed  on 
me,  how  impossible  it  was  for  any  thing  in  heaven 
or  earth,  in  this  world  or  future,  ever  to  separate 
me  from  the  love  of  God  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus. 
I  cannot  find  language  to  express,  how  certain  this 
appeared — the  everlasting  mountains  and  hills  were 
but  shadows  to  it.  My  safety,  and  happiness,  and 
eternal  enjoyment  of  God's  immutable  love,  seemed 
as  durable  and  unchangeable  as  God  himself.  Mel- 
ted and  overcome  by  the  sweetness  of  this  assu- 
rance, I  fell  into  a  great  flow  of  tears,  and  could 
not  forbear  weeping  aloud.  It  appeared  certain  to 
me  that  God  was  my  Father,  and  Christ  my  Lord 
and  Saviour,  that  he  was  mine  and  I  his. — Under 
a  delightful  sense  of  the  immediate  presence  and 
love  of  God,  these  words  seemed  to  come  over  and 
over  in  my  mind, '  My  God,  my  all ;  my  God,  my  all.' 
The  presence  of  God  was  so  near,  and  so  real,  that 
I  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  any  thing  else. 

"  The  peace  and  happiness,  which  I  hereupon 
fell,  was  altogether  inexpressible.  It  seemed  to  be 
that  which  came  from  heaven  ;  to  be  eternal  and 
unchangeable.  I  seemed  to  be  lifted  above  earth 
and  hell,  out  of  the  reach  of  every  thing  here  below, 
so  that  I  could  look  on  all  the  rage  and  enmity  of 
men  or  devils,  with  a  kind  of  holy  indifference, 
and  an  undisturbed  tranquility.  At  the  same  timo, 
I  felt  compassion  and  love  for  all  mankind,  and  a 
deep  abasement  of  soul,  under  a  sense  of  my  own 
unworthiness.  I  thought  of  the  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  felt  willing  to  undergo  any  labor  and  self-de- 
nial, if  they  would  but  come  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord.  I  also  felt  myself  more  perfectly  weaned 
from  all  things  here  below,  than  ever  before." 


THE    NURSERY. 


From  the    Children's  Magazine. 
GOING  A  FISHING. 

"Mamma,  may  I  go  a  fishing?"  said  little  'Wil- 
liam Wilson  to  his  kind  mother,  one  Saturday  after- 
noon; "there  is  no  school,  and  I  want  to  go." 

"  Who  is  going  with  you,  William?" 

"  John  Townley." 

"No,  my  child;  I  cannot  let  you  go  :  the  river  is 
deep;  and  besides  I  am  afraid  that  John  will  lead 
you  into  some  mischief." 

William  hung  down  his  head,  and  went  away 
rather  sulkily,  to  meet  his  playmate,  who  was  not 
a  good  boy,  but  disobeyed  his  parents  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  persuade  other  boys  to  do  the  same, 
whenever  he  wished  them  to  play  with  him.  So 
when  he  heard  the  answer  which  had  been  given 
to  William's  request,  he  told  him  not  to  mind,  but 
to  take  his  hook  and  line,  and  go  with  him  to  the 
river.  "And  then,"  he  said,  "  we  can  cut  our  fish- 
poles  on  the  bank,  and  we  shall  have  a  good  time, 
William,  though  your  mother  did  say  you  must  not 

go-" 

"Yes,"  said  William,  "we  shall  have  a  good 
time,  I  suppose,  and  I  want  to  go:  but  then  I  am 
afraid  my  mother  will  find  it  out,  and  I  shall  be 
punished." 

"Nevermind  that,"  answered  John,  "Nobody 
will  ever  know  of  your  going  unless  you  are  so  silly 
as  to  tell  of  it.  We  can  creep  along  behind  the  fence 
till  we  come  to  the  bushes  on  the  bank,  and  then  we 
shall   be  safe  enough." 

William  opposed  his  plan  no  longer:  he  forgot 
that  God  always  sees  the  wicked:  and  taking  his 
fishing  tackle,  he  followed  the  wrong  advice  of  his 
companion,  and  went  along  with  him  some  way 
without  being  seen  by  any  person  till  he  was  met 
by  his  sister  Jane,  who  asked  him  where  he  was 
going. 
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"  I  am  going  down  lo  the  river  bank  to  play  on 
the  sand,"  said  he,  thus  adding  a  falsehood  to  his 
other  sin. 

They  soon  came  to  the  bank,  where  John  with 
his  knife  fixed  the  poles;  and  they  began  their  sport. 
William  thought  he  could  catch  more  fish,  if  he 
could  stand  on  a  rock  above  the  water  near  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  Just  above  it  the  water  was 
more  shallow,  but  ran  very  swiftly  over  the  rocks;  & 
here  he  determined  to  wade  across  to  the  place  he 
had  fixed  upon. 

John  was  better  acquainted  with  the  danger,  and 
told  him  not  to  go,  for  he  would  fall  and  wet  him- 
self- But  a  boy  who  has  disobeyed  his  kind  pa- 
rent, cannot  be  expected  to  obey  his  companions. 
So  he  started  off,  and,  after  slipping  two  or  three 
times,  at  every  one  of  which  John  gave  him  a  cau- 
tion to  come  back,  at  length  he  reached  his  desired 
rock  in  safety.  Here  he  caught  a  number  of  little 
fishes.  John  did  the  same  going  up  and  down  the 
shore. 

By  and  by  it  began  to  grow  late,  and  William 
thought  that  he  would  go  back  again  as  soon  as  he 
had  caught  another  fish:  but  when  he  had  caught 
another,  he  was  just  as  anxious  to  have  one  more 
added  to  his  number :  and  so  he  staid  till  after  the 
sun  had  set,  and  then  he  attempted  to  return  over 
the  same  dangerous  way.  He  had  gone  only  a  few 
steps  when  he  found  that  the  water  was  deeper,  and 
ran  more  swiftly  than  when  he  first  crossed.  How 
anxiously  did  he  now  wish  that  he  were  at  home 
with  his  good  mother,  and  in  his  heart  he  prayed 
that  God  would  forgive  him,  and  help  him  out  of  his 
distress.  Trembling  with  fear  lest  he  should  be 
carried  down  the  current,  he  still  went  forward,  an- 
other step  and  his  foot  slipped ;  and  in  trying  to 
place  his  foot  more  firmly,  lie  stepped  on  a  rock, 
which  was  covered  with  a  slippery  moss;  this  caus- 
ed him  to  fall,  and  he  was  hurried  down  where  the 
water  was  very  deep  and  still. 

John  had  watched  him  from  the  shore,  and  saw 
him  struggling  in  the  stream,  till  he  was  carried  un- 
der. Then  he  ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could  ;  he  ale 
his  supper  immediately  and  went  to  bed.  But  he 
could  not  sleep  :  he  felt  guilty  for  he  knew  he  had 
done  wrong  in  leading  his  playmate  to  act  contrary 
to  the  commands  of  his  mother  ;  and  when  he  re- 
membered how  William  looked  when  he  was  carri- 
ed down  by  the  water,  all  his  boldness  failed  him, 
and  he  burst  into  tears. 

And  now  William's  mother  was  anxious  to  know 
where  her  son  was.  She  had  prepared  his  little 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk  for  his  supper:  but  he  did 
not  come.  She  asked  if  any  of  the  family  had  seen 
him  :  and  Jane  said  she  had  seen  him  with  John 
Townley  going  to  play  on  the  sand  by  the  river. — 
So  Mr.  Wilson  went  to  the  house  where  John  lived. 
He  told  the  people  what  he  feared,  and  he  was  led 
up  to  the  room  where  John  was,  sobbing  in  bed  ; 
but  when  he  saw  who  was  coming  to  him,  he  felt 
worse  than  ever  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  asked  if  he 
knew  any  thing  about  William,  he  cried  much  more, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  have 
been  very  naughty,  oh,  poor  William."  And  he  did 
tell  how  he  had  persuaded  him  to  run  away,  and  how 
he  saw  him  go  to  the  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  and  that  when  he  was  coming  back,  he  slip- 
ped, and  fell,  and  was  carried  under. 

Mr.  Wilson's  heart  was  filled  with  grief  when 
he  heard  of  the  misfortune  which  had  happened  to 
his  son,  whom  he  never  expected  to  see  again. 
He  walked  home  as  fast  as  he  could  to  tell  of  the 
misconduct,  and,  as  he  supposed,  the  death  of 
William. 

But  when  he  entered  his  house  his  fears  were 
soon  removed.  One  of  his  neighbors  was  there, 
who  had  come  to  tell  him  that  some  men,  who  had 
been  at  work  near  the  place  where  the  two  boys 
had  been  fishing,  had  seen  William,  when  he  was 
wading  back,  fall  into  the  water;  and  that  they  ran 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  one,  being  a  good 
swimmer,  plunged  in  and  brought  him  to  the  shore, 
when  they  found  that  he  was  quite  senseless  ;  they 
carried  him  to  the  nearest  house,  where  the  proper 
remedies  were  employed  to  bring  him  to  life  again  : 
and  that  now  he  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able  to 
speak. 


His  parents  went  immediately  to  bring  him 
home.  When  he  saw  them,  he  cried  out,  "Oh,  my 
father  and  mother,  I  have  been  very  wicked,  and  I 
have  been  punished  for  it.  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

They  carried  him  home,  and  having  slept  some 
during  the  night,  he  was  much  better  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  his  parents  came  to  him,  he  said  again 
that  he  had  been  very  bad,  and  asked  them  to  par- 
don him.  They  had  taught  him  the  ten  command- 
ments, though  he  had  not  observed  them  all.  They 
told  him  that  if  he  was  very  sorry  they  could  forgive 
him.  But  they  said,  "  William  this  is  not  all.  You 
have  offended  against  God,  for  you  have  broken  one 
of  his  holy  laws,  which  commands  children  to  hon- 
or their  father  and  mother.  Do  you  remember  the 
fifth  commandment?" 

William  repeated  it. 

"Now,  my  child,"  said  his  father,  "you  muststrive 
to  gain  the  forgiveness  of  God  by  praying  to  him  to 
pardon  you  sins  for  the  sake  of  his  only  Son,  our 
Saviour." 

He  promised  to  do  so :  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
alone  he  knelt  down,  and  prayed  that  his  sin  in 
disobeying  his  parents  might  be  pardoned,  and 
he  gave  thanks  too  that  he  had  been  preserved 
from  death  :  and  he  asked  for  God's  assistance  to 
keep  the  resolution  he  had  made,  to  be  more  obe- 
dient in  future,  and  to  become  in  every  thing  a  bet- 
ter boy. 

John  spent  the  night  in  great  fear  and  distress. 
He  was  not  told  of  William's  recovery  until  morn- 
ing. You  may  judge  that  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
him  to  learn  that  he  had  not  brought  William  to  his 
death  ;  but  no  good  resolutions  were  made  by  him, 
no  prayers  were  offered  to  God  for  pardon  and  grace 
to  live  a  better  life.  "  I  am  out  of  that  scrape,"  or 
some  such  expression,  was  all  that  he  was  ever  heard 
to  say  upon  the  subject.  So  true  is  it  that  when  we 
begin  to  err  from  the  ways  of  God  our  hearts  soon 
become  unfeeling,  and  we  lose  even  the  hearty  wish 
to  become  again  his  children.  E.  B. 


OBITUAEY. 


From  the  Cincinnati  Christian  Journal. 
A  REMARKABLE  CHILD. 

Nancy  A.  Lindley  was  born  on  the  28th  day  of 
April  1824,  in  the  township  of  Springfield,  Hamil- 
ton co.  and  state  of  Ohio;  and  she  departed  this 
life  the  25th  day  of  Sept.  1828,  aged  4  years,  4 
months  and  27  days.  Her  parents  instructed  her 
early  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Christian  religion; 
and  by  the  time  she  was  three  years  old  or  perhaps 
sooner,  she  paid  great  and  particular  attention  to  ev- 
ery thing  that  was  taught  her.  With  much  appar- 
ent interest  she  would  often  ask  many  pertinent 
questions  suggested  by  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Always,  without  exception,  in  the 
time  of  family  worship,  and  in  the  house  of 
God  she  manifested  that  orderly  and  devotion- 
al spirit  which  is  rarely  surpassed  by  any  pro- 
fessed Christians.  Her  conscience  seemed  to  be 
remarkably  tender,  and  afraid  of  sinning,  and  as 
far  as  she  had  been  instructed  in  her  duty  to  God 
and  her  fellow  creatures,  she  was  more  scrupulous- 
ly conscientious  to  discharge  it  than  is  generally 
seen  in  aged  and  advanced  Christians.  And  she 
increased  in  every  thing  that  was  serious,  and  that 
appeared  like  godliness,  as  she  advanced  in  age. 
From  the  time  she  was  three  years  and  six  months 
old,  she  was  a  special  monitor  toher  father  respect- 
ing his  duty,  both  in  family  worship  and  before  and 
after  meats.  If  he  attempted  to  rise  from  the  table 
without  returning  thanks,  she  would  say,  "Papa, 
won't  you  pray  after  you  are  done — an't  you  going 
to."  Once  having  risen  hastily  and  left  the  table, 
she  began  to  cry,  and  would  not  be  pacified  until 
he  sat  down  and  gave  thanks.  She  always  said 
that  she  loved  every  body.  ,And  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  she  was  much  attached  to  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  and  all  who  appeared  to  be  pious.  She 
would  say  that  she  loved  the  Lord  best,  and  Papa 
and  Mamma  next  best.  She  frequently  went  and 
kneeled  down  and  prayed  ;  would  never  go  to  bed 
without  praying  ;  and  would  say  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  as  much  seeming  solemnity  and  devotion  as 


any  one  could  manifest. — She  manifested  great 
concern  for  wicked  people,  especially  for  children 
who  used  bad  words,  and  did  not  pray  and  love  the 
Lord ;  because  she  thought  the  Lord  did  not  love 
them,  and  they  would  go  to  a  bad  place  when  they 
died.  She  was  very  fond  of  books,  and  very  anx- 
ious to  learn  ;  and  had  learned  to  spell  tolerably 
well. 

Some  days  before  she  was  taken  sick,  perhaps  it 
might  be  two  weeks,  she  said  very  gravely  to  her 
mother,  "  I  think  I  am  going  to  take  sick  and  die." 
Her  mother  asked  her  why  she  thought  so?  She 
replied,  "  I  do  think  so."  Yet  she  appeared  not 
the  least  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  death.  Her 
mother  asked  what  she  thought  would  become  of 
her  if  she  should  die?  She  replied,  "  I  shall  go 
to  the  Lord." 

She  was  taken  with  a  fever  on  Sabbath  evening, 
and  was  quite  sick.  On  Monday  evening  she  fell 
asleep  on  her  mother's  knees,  and  was  laid  in  bed. 
— When  her  mother  went  to  bed  she  awaked,  and 
then  said,  "  I  hav'nt  said  my  prayers."  She  then 
repealed  the  Lord's  prayer  with  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  devotion.  All  the  time  of  her  sickness 
she  appeared  as  patient  as  an  aged  saint ;  took  her 
medicine  willingly,  however  disagreeable  to  the 
taste.  On  Thursday,  the  day  that  she  died,  her 
father  asked  her  if  she  loved  Papa  and  Mamma  ? 
She  said,  "  I  love  the  Lord  best,  and  Papa  and 
Mamma  next  best."  He  asked  her  if  she  was  not 
afraid  to  die?  She  replied,  "No,  I  shall  go  to  the 
Lord."  He  asked  her  what  they  should  do  with  her 
body  if  she  died  ?  She  said  they  must  make  a  box, 
and  put  her  in  it,  and  bury  her  in  the  ground. 

In  this  sweet,  heavenly  frame,  she  fell  asleep  in 
Jesus.  Who  can  doubt  that  she  now  has  her  place 
among  those  who  are  redeemed  and  washed  with 
his  precious  blood. 

Several  who  knew  the  above  facts  have  at  length 
obtained  the  consent  of  her  parents  to  publish  them, 
to  the  praise  of  that  grace  which  can  abound  even 
to  little  children. 


NATURAL    HISTOHY, 


THE  UNICORN,  OR  ONE  HORNED  RHINOCEROS. 

One  of  these  extraordinary  animals  has  been 
brought,  for  the  first  lime,  to  this  country,  by  a 
Vermontese,  and  is  now  exhibiting  in  this  city.  It 
is  a  male,  fifteen  months  old,  and  weighing  two- 
thousand  pounds.  The  most  minute  description 
can  convey  no  very  definite  idea  of  this  animal.  The 
description  in  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature  and  in 
Buffon,  are,  we  find,  accurate,  in  regard  to  the  in- 
dividual we  have  seen. 

The  Rhinoceros,  when  fully  grown,  is  usually  12 
feet  long,  and  6  or  7  feet  high.  Its  head  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  horn,  growing  from  the  snout,  about  three 
feet  long.  The  upper  lip  is  pliable  and  long,  and 
serves  to  collect  and  deliver  food  to  the  mouth.  The 
ears  are  large  and  pointed  ;  the  eyes  small  and 
piercing ;  the  skin  naked  of  hair,  rough,  thick, 
knotty,  and  lying  upon  the  body  in  folds;  and  is 
so  thick  and  strong  as  to  turn  the  edge  of  a  scimi- 
tar, and  to  resist  a  musket  ball.  The  legs  are  short 
and  thick,  and  the  hoofs  are  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  pointing  forward.  The  Rhinoceros  is  a  native 
of  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  lives  to  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  In  bulk  and  strength,  he  is 
second  only  to  the  Elephant.  Clad  in  a  coat  of  mail, 
and  armed  with  a  strong,  sharp,  pointed  horn,  with 
which  he  can  strike  directly,  and  with  his  whole 
strength,  he  is  the  most  formidable  of  all  animals. 
The  lion  and  the  tiger  dare  not  attack  him,  and 
even  the  elephant,  is  often  found  dead  in  the  for- 
ests, pierced  with  his  horn.  His  disposition  is  pa- 
cific, but  he  becomes  furious  from  hunger  or  from 
abuse.  When  attacked,  he  disdains  flight.  He  is 
indolent,  delighting,  like  the  hog,  to  wallow  in  the 
mire.  He  subsists  wholly  on  vegetable  food.  He 
has  little  sagacity,  and  is  incapable  of  improvement. 
The  accounts  of  his  extraordinary  scent,  the  rough- 
ness of  his  tongue,  and  the  medicinal  virtues  of  his 
horn  are  fabulous.  His  flesh  is  said  to  be  wholesome 
and  delicious  food.  \N.  E.  Palladium. 
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Y  O  U  T  IPS    COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  ASK  ! 

I  was  reading  in  the  Bible  this  morning,  and 
came  to  that  beautiful  passage :  "  Every  one  that 
asketh,  receiveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth  ; 
and  to  him  that  knocketh,  it  shall  be  opened."  And 
when  I  read  I  said  to  myself,  Can  this  be  true? 
Does  God  hear  every  prayer,  and  grant  every  re- 
quest! Does  he  give  men  all  they  need,  and  do  for 
them  all  they  ask  ?  We  know  he  is  able  to  do  all 
things;  and  it  seems  here  to  be  declared  that  he 
does  o-ive  all  they  ask,  and  has  promised  that  he 
will.  Why  then  are  such  multitudes  of  people 
wretched  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  do  not  pray. 
But  then  many  who  do  pray,  are  far  from  having 
every  wish  grati6ed  and  every  want  supplied.  Some 
of  the  most  pious  and  praying  Christians  in  the 
world  are  poor,  and  sick,  and  tormented  with  vari- 
ous kinds  of  trial  and  affliction.  How  can  we  ac- 
count for  it,  that  every  petition  of  the  believer  is 
not  crranted,  and  that  the  'children  of  God  often 
seem  to  pray  in  vain?' 

In  meditating  on  this  thought,  I  concluded  that 
the  fault  must  be  in  man  ;  for  God  is  infinitely 
kind,  perfectly  able  to  do  every  thing  that  he  de- 
sires, and  always  true  and  faithful  to  perform  his 
promises.  What  then  can  be  the  reason  that  we 
ask  and  receive  not  1 

We  fail  sometimes  to  receive,  because  we  ask 
or  desire  things  which  the  promise  never  included. 
If  a  man  should  pray  to  be  made  an  angel;  or  to 
be  helped  to  fly  in  the  air  like  a  bird  ;  or  to  become 
ten  years  older  or  younger  than  he  is;  or  to  have 
the  powers  of  his  mind  altered  to  such  as  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  had,  it  would  be  what  God  has  not  prom- 
ised him.  So  if  a  farmer  should  ask  that  his  corn 
might  be  hoed  or  his  grass  cut  down  for  hay,  while 
he  should  stand  and  look  on;  or,  if  he  should  pray 
all  summer  long  for  a  rich  harvest,  while  he  has 
not  cast  the  seed  into  the  ground;  he  would  ask 
what  God  has  never  authorised  him  to  expect.  So 
if  we  ask  God  to  pardon  our  sins,  while  we  love 
them  and  commit  again  ;  or  if  we  pray  to  be  ac- 
cepted for  our  own  righteousness,  and  do  not  come 
to  Chiist  to  save  as  ;  we  do  not  come  to  God  for 
the  blessings  he  has  promised.  He  has  promised 
pardon  to  the  penitent,  and  those  who  believe  with 
the  heart  on  Jesus  Christ.  At  the  same  time  he 
has  expressly  told  us,  that  we  cannot  be  justified 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  and  that  the  name  of 
Christ  is  the  only  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  He  has  faithful- 
ly warned  us,  that  except  we  repent  we  shall  per- 
ish, and  that  his  blessed  Son  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance. 

We  may  fail  of  receiving  the  blessings  we  ask, 
by  asking  or  praying  with  a  wrong  temper  of  heart. 
The  kindest  parent  will  not  give  to  the  stubborn, 
rebellious,  selfish,  or  unthankful  child.  God  will 
not  hear  the  prayer  of  the  proud,  the  selfish,  the 
worldly  minded  and  sensual.  He  has  not  promised 
his  favor  to  the  impenitent  and  ungodly,  who  love 
sin  and  roll  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their  tongues. 
So  we  may  pray  long  and  earnestly,  and  yet,  if  we 
regard  iniquity  in  our  hearts,  God  will  not  hear  us. 
w"e  may  fail  on  this  account,  by  not  obeying  that 
command  of  Christ,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these  things 
[worldly  blessings]  shall  be  added  unto  you."  Sup- 
pose I  pray  earnestly  for  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  with  a  worldly  mind,  and  do  not  want  the 
blessings  of  reconciliation  with  God  ;  I  only  want 
these  things  that  1  may  consume  them  upon  my 
lusts,  and  God  denies  me  in  mercy  to  my  soul.  It 
is  especially  his  Spirit,  and  the  things  that  accom- 
pany salvation,  that  God  has  promised,  and  delights 
to  have  us  ask.  But  men  are  apt  to  say,  Who  will 
•how  us  any  worldly  good  ?  What  shall  we  cat, 
what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewith  shall  we  be 
clothed  ?  This  is  the  amount  of  their  daily  desires 
and  prayers,  while  they  seldom  or  never  cry,  '  Lord, 
lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us.' 
We  ought  not  to  wonder,  if  such  prayers  are  not 
answered.  We  are  attempting  to  gain  the  world, 
while  we  let  the  kingdom  of  heaven  go. 


Even  Christians  sometimes  fail  of  obtaining  their 
requests,  because  God  knows  it  is  best  not  to  grant 
them  :  best  for  them,  and  best  for  his  kingdom  and 
glory.  A  believing  person  may  pray  earnestly  for 
the  restoration  of  a  sick  chid;  for  a  fruitful  season; 
for  the  cessation  of  war  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  ;  or  for  other  special  blessings.  Yet  God 
may  deny  him,  because  the  particular  favor  asked 
may  not  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  suppliant,  at  least 
at  that  time  ;  or  it  may  not  be  most  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  his  church.  God  has  not 
promised,  even  to  his  people,  to  make  them  the 
judges  of  what  is  best  for  them,  or  best  on  his  great 
and  glorious  plan.  He  has  promised  to  plan  and 
judge  for  them,  which  is  infinitely  belter.  He  has 
promised  the  blessings  which  they  ask  in  penitence 
and  faith;  or  something  better.  He  has  promised 
the  real  favors  which  they  ask,  either  now,  or  at 
another  and  belter  time.  He  has  promised  spirit- 
ual blessings  abundantly;  and  so  many  temporal 
blessings,  with  a  needful  proportion  of  trials,  as  he 
knows  will  be  for  their  spiritual  benefit.  He  has 
promised  not  to  give  so  many  temporal  blessings  as 
to  ruin  them.  He  has  engaged  to  give  nothing  in 
the  wrong  time,  or  wrong  circumstances,  or  in 
wrong  measure,  even  if  they  unwisely  and  importu- 
nately ask  it. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  we  should  desire  and 
pray  for  spiritual  blessings,  more  than  the  most 
lawful  things  that  pertain  to  this  world ;  that  we 
should  present  every  prayer  in  penitence  and  faith, 
and  with  a  spiritual  mind  ;  that  we  should  never 
undertake  lo  dictate  in  our  prayers,  but  always  feel 
that  God  knows  infinitely  better  than  we  what  to 
give  and  what  to  withhold  ;  and  so  ask,  not  that 
our  wishes  may  be  granted  whether  good  or  evil, 
but  that  the  will  of  God  should  be  done  with  us  and 
in  us,  and  his  name  be  glorified  upon  us  forever. 
Then  shall  we  find,  sooner  or  later,  that  God  is 
faithful  to  his  largest  promises,  and  withholds  no 
good  thing  from  Ihem  that  walk  uprightly.  Then 
shall  we  know-  that  he  is  both  able  and  willing  to 
do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  are  able, 
either  to  ask  or  to  think. 


MISCSILAItT. 


A  LITTLE  ANGEL. 

A  benevolent  gentleman  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don, was  induced  to  visit  a  poor  woman  who  was 
sick.  When  he  entered  the  room,  he  perceived  a 
little  girl  kneeling  at  the  bed  side,  who  immediate- 
ly withdrew.  He  then  inquired  who  that  child 
was.  The  sick  woman  replied,  Oh !  sir,  it  is  a 
little  angel,  who  frequently  comes  lo  read  the  Scrip- 
tures lo  me,  to  my  great  comfort,  and  has  just  now 
given  me  six-pence.  On  further  inquiry,  he  found 
she  was  one  of  the  girls  belonging  to  a  neighboring 
Sabbath  school.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  our 
friend  paid  a  visit  to  the  school,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  speak  lo  the  child.  She  approached  with 
trepidation; — when  he  asked  her  if  she  knew  the 
poor  woman  just  referred  to,  and  had  been  to  read 
the  Bible  to  her?  She  replied  that  she  had.  He 
then  asked,  what  had  induced  her  to  do  so.  She 
answered,  '  Because,  Sir,  I  find  it  said  in  the  Bi- 
ble, that  pure  religion  &  undented,  before  God  and 
the  Father,  is  this, — to  visit  the  fatherless  and  wid- 
ows in  their  affliction,'  &c.  'Well,'  said  he,  'did 
you  give  her  any  money?'  'Yes,  Sir,'  'And 
where  did  you  get  it?'  'Sir,  it  was  the  reward 
given  me  in  this  school.' 

The  gentleman  who  related  this  fact,  said,  (allu- 
dinc  to  the  expression  of  the  sick  woman)  '  I  clasp- 
ed the  little  angel  in  my  arms,  and  prayed  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  text  she  quoted  might  also  be  ac- 
complished in  her, — that  God  would  "  keep  her  un- 
spotted from  the  world."— Evan.  Magazine. 


AN  INFANT  PREACHER. 
The  following  incident  is  from  a  correspondent 
in  N.  C— It  affords  a  pleasing  view  of  the  efficacy 
of  faithful  instructions— of  words  "fitly  spoken" 
which  "are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sil- 
ver." We  omit  the  names  of  the  persons  mention- 
ed—which have  been  sent  to  us  by  our  correspon- 


dent. A  gentleman  in  his  address  to  a  Sabbath 
School,  which  he  visited,  endeavored  to  present  a 
view  of  the  duties  of  Parents,  and  spoke  particular- 
ly on  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  they  owe 
Iheir  children.  In  the  evening,  the  Secretary's 
daughter  said  to  her  father — "  Father!  what  is  the 
reason  you  never  read  and  pray  with  us  as  this  man 
who  visited  us  to  day  told  us  of?"  The  conse- 
quence was  a  sleepless  night  by  the  father,  and 
after  being  in  much  distress  upwards  of  two  days, 
he  professed  to  have  obtained  pardon  for  his  long 
neglect.  This  circumstance  he  related  to  a  min- 
ister a  few  days  after. — S.  Ret.    Telegraph. 


A  fearful  Witness. — In  the  commission  of  evil, 
fear  no  man  so  much  as  thy  own  self.  Another  is 
but  one  witness  against  thee  ;  thou  art  a  thousand : 
another  thou  mayst  avoid,  but  thyself  thou  canst 
not ;  wickedness  is  its  own  punishment. 


A  few  days  since  a  gentleman  in  Troy  received 
the  following  letter  enclosing  a  83  bill : — "  Troy, 
May  1st,  1830.  Dear  Sir,— When  a  child,  or 
rather  a  boy  of  14  or  15,  I  injured  you  in  a  way 
which  demands  satisfaction.  Accept  of  this  in 
payment — I  owe  it  to  religion  as  1  suppose,  that 
I  have  a  heart  to  pay  you." 


Proverbs. — A  white  glove  often  conceals  a  dirty 
hand.  The  remedy  fot  injuries,  is  not  to  remember 
(hem.  Be  a  friend  to  yourself  and  others  will.  Go 
into  the  country  to  hear  the  news  of  Ihe  town.  Be 
not  a  baker  if  your  head  is  made  of  butter.  Call 
me  cousin,  but  cozen  me  not.  Faint  praise  is  dis- 
paragement. Ask  thy  purse  what  thou  shouldst 
buy.  Zeal  without  knowledge  is  like  fire  without 
light.  Youth  and  white  paper  soon  take  an  impres- 
sion. Vows  made  in  storms,  are  forgotten  in  calms. 
The  church  is  out  of  temper  when  charity  is  cold 
and  zeal  hot.  The  sting  of  reproach  is  the  truth 
of  it.  Envy  shoots  at  others,  and  wounds  herself. 
A  goose  quill  is  more  dangerous  than  a  lion's  claw. 
Beware  of  a  silent  dog  and  still  water. 


POETRY. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MY  MOTHER. 

Sad  was  my  heart,  and  sad  the    night, 

When  last  I  heard  my  Mother  sigh  ; 
'Twas  then  her  cheeks  grew  cold  and  white, 

For  death  was  passing  by. 
He  blew  upon  tiie  rose;  it  died; 

I  saw  it  wither  fast; 
Low  sunk  my  hopes,  this  breast  it  sighed, 

And  swelled  the  fitful  blast. 
In  silent  sorrow  gashed  the  lenr, 

And  bathed  my  Mother's  winding  shroud; 
Then  to  the  tomb  slow  moved  the  bierj 

I  wept  her  dirge  aloud; 
"Oli !  sleep,  my  mother!  now  the  grave 

"Will  gently  lull  tiiee  to  thy  rest, 
"And  hush  the  fury  of  the  wave 

"That  rolled  against  thy  breast." 
To  heaven  I  lift  my  trembling  hands! 

There  dwells  a  friend,  though  all  were  dead; 
He  gives  the  wound,  while  mercy  stands, 

And  heals  the  heart   that  hied. 


From  the  Youlh't  Friend. 
A    WARNING.— By  Bernard  Barton 
From  Jericho  to  Bethel  trod, 

Along  his  weary  way, 
A  pious,  holy  man  of  God, 

in  Israel's  earlier  day  ; 
But  childhood's  voice,  with  heartless  jeer, 
As3ail'd  the  venerable   seer. 


Heedless  of  pity's  tender  law, 

Or  reverence  due  to  age  ; 
Void  of  compassion  and  of  nwe, 

They  mock'd  the  hoary  sage  : 
And  mockery  of  his  sacred  claim 
Was  insult  to  God's  holy  name. 

"  Go  up,  thou  bald-head  !"  was  their  cry  ; 

So  harden'd  though  so  young; 
Judgment  was  in  the  prophet's  eye, 

Their  sentence  on  his  tongue; 
And  from  the  forest  dark  and  dim, 
Came  bears  that  tore  them  limb  from  limb. 

Thus  brief  their  date,  and  sad  their  fate, 
Who  mock'd  a  man  of  prayer  ; 

And  soon  or  late,  will  evil  wait, 
On  nil  their  crime  who  share  : 

Who,  void  of  reverence  nnd  of  truth, 

Arc  harden'd  scoffers  in  their  youth. 
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Vol.  IV. 


HABSATI7E, 


MY  GRANDFATHER   GREGORY. 

[Continued  from  p.  102,   Vol.  I1I.\ 
Locy  and  Amelia. 

My  sister  Lucy  invited  her  young  friend,  Ame- 
lia Gordon,  to  pay  her  a  visit  at  the  house  of  my 
Grandfather.  Amelia  was  a  girl  of  a  very  trifling, 
thoughtless  disposition  ;  Lucy  knew  this,  and  hop- 
ed that  his  company  and  conversation,  might  be 
useful  to  her  friend. 

Miss  Gordon  had  already  passed  two  days  with 
Lucy,  and  she  was  now  walking  out  with  her,when 
they  met  my  Grandfather  alone.  He  had  been 
calling  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Parsons,  and  was 
now  slowly  returning  home,  repeating  to  himself 
as  he  walked,  the  beautiful  verses  of  the  twenty- 
third  Psalm.  He  had  repeated  with  a  grateful 
heart,  the  first  two  verses :  "  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd;  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie 
down  in  green  pastures  ;  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters ;"  when  he  saw  the  two  girls  coming  to- 
wards him. 

It  was  not  so  much  Miss  Gordon's  misfortune, 
that  she  knew  so  little,  as  that  she  was  proud  of 
what  she  did  know;  and  though  this  was  really 
very  little,  she  herself  thought  it  a  great  deal.  This 
my  Grandfather  well  knew,  and  inviting  the  girls  to 
sit  down  at  the  foot  of  a  large  tree,  he  talked  with 
them  for  some  time,  first  putting  a  variety  of  sim- 
ple questions  to  Amelia,  which,  as  she  could  not 
answer  them,  proved  to  her  her  own  ignorance. 

He  then  gave  her  such  advice  as  he  thought 
best,  with  regard  to  her  conduct,  and  above  all,  the 
concerns  of  her  soul.  The  latter,  she  had  always 
entirely  neglected  ;  and  Amelia  wept  much,  as  he 
spoke  to  her  of  the  great  danger  of  putting  off  her 
attention  to  these  things,  when  life  is  uncertain,  and 
death  certainly  so  near;  and  when  God  is  contin- 
ually calling  to  us  in  his  Holy  Word,  to  repent  now, 
to  give  our  hearts  to  him  now;  to  seek  "Jirst  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness." 

Amelia  prolonged  her  visit  a  few  days,  in  which 
time  she  learned  more  of  herself  than  she  had  ev- 
er known  before;  for  my  Grandfather  knew  well 
how  to  turn  every  little  circumstance  to  advantage. 
I  have  since  heard  her  declare,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  that  she  would  have  reason  the  longest  day 
of  her  life,  to  remember  with  respect,  gratitude,  and 
affection,  the  Christian  kindness  and  faithful  re- 
proofs of  my  Grandfather  Gregory. 

The  best  on  the  Outside. 

I  remember,  when  very  young,  walking  through 
the  market  with  my  Grandfather,  and  stopping  at  a 
stall  where  a  man  solcl  fruit,  I  saw  some  very  fine 
nuts;  so,  paying  my  money,  I  soon  had  a  pint  of 
them  put  into  my  hat  crown.  After  I  had  walked 
a  little  way,  "Grandfather,"  said  I,  "that  man  is 
not  honest,  for  I  have  so  many  bad  nuts  and  leaves 
in  my  hat,  that  I  am  sure  he  must  put  all  the  best 
on  the  outside." 

My  Grandfather  smiled  at  me,  telling  me,  that 
before  I  got  much  older  I  should  find  not  only  this 
man,  but  a  great  many  people  in  the  world  were 
accustomed  to  put  the  best  on  the  outside. — Soon  af- 
ter we  came  to  a  show  that  took  up  all  my  atten- 
tion. ,  There  was  a  large  picture  on  the  outside, 
very  handsome,  that  promised  a  great  deal,  and  1 
begged  my  Grandfather  to  let  me  go  in.  In  we 
went,  for  my  Grandfather  was  determined  that  the 
lesson  he  wished  to  impress  on  my  mind  should  be 
perfectly  understood  by  me.  1  looked  about  me 
but  only  saw  a  few  ugly  figures  in  wax-work,  not 
worth  looking  at.  "  Do  not  look  so  disappointed," 
said  my  Grandfather,  "  the  showman  has  done  no 


more  than  the  man  did  with  your  nuts,  he  has  put 
the  best  on  the  outside." 

"Well!"  thought  I,  "never  should  I  have 
known  this,  had  it  not  been  for  my  Grandfather  ; 
but  I  will  not  forget  it ;"  so,  as  I  walked  along,  I 
noticed  the  things  around  me.  There  was  an  old 
woman  selling  gingerbread,  but  I  saw  that  the  pie- 
ces on  the  lop  had  gold  upon  them,  to  entice  the 
young  people  to  buy  ;  and,  when  she  moved  them 
away,  the  gingerbread  under  them  had  no  gold  up- 
on it.  "  See  Grandfather !"  said  I,  "for  here  is 
another  person  who  puts  the  best  on  the  out  side." 

Just  before  we  left  the  market,  hearing  a  man 
speaking  aloud,  we  peeped  into  the  shop,  and  saw 
an  auctioneer  standing  up  at  a  little  desk,  with  a 
small  hammer  in  his  hand;  and  oh!  how  he  did 
talk  away  !  He  made  it  appear  that  all  his  articles 
were  the  most  valuable  of  the  kind  in  the  world; 
that  he  came  there  on  purpose  to  oblige  his  cus- 
tomers, by  selling  his  goods  at  less  than  half  their 
value;  and  that  every  wise  man  in  the  company 
would  lay  out  all  his  money  in  buying  up  the  bar- 
gains he  had  to  dispose  of. 

Two  or  three  times  I  jogged  my  Grandfather  by 
the  elbow  to  buy  something,  but  he  only  stooped 
down  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  Why,  my  boy, 
cannot  you  see  that  this  man  is  putting  the  best  on 
the  outside?" 

As  we  walked  home,  my  Grandfather  Gregory 
talked  to  me  about  what  he  had  noticed,  and  made 
many  remarks  that  I  have  since  found  to  be  very 
true.  "  What  you  have  seen  to  day,"  said  he,  "  is 
only  a  specimen  of  what  you  will  often  fiud  in  the 
world. 

"  When  a  boy  behaves  well  while  his  parents  are 
with  him,  and  disobeys  their  commands  when  they 
are  absent;  when  a  servant  acts  honestly  before  his 
master,  and  robs  him  behind  his  back ;  when  a 
friend  promises  to  do  for  another  what  it  is  not  his 
intention  to  perform;  in  all  these  cases  the  same  de- 
ception is  practised  ;  they  atiput  the  best  on  the  out- 
side. 

"But  while  you  are  remarking  the  faults  of  oth- 
ers, mind  that  you  do  not  run  into  them  yourself.  Be 
what  you  appear  to  be.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  tell  to  others  all  your  joys  and  sorrows  ; 
often  will  you  be  obliged  to  hide  what  affects  you, 
and  to  bear  up  under  many  troubles  ;  but  never  put 
the  best  on  the  outside,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
another  or  benefiting  yourself. 

"  Let  this  conversation  be  of  use  to  you,  by  re- 
minding you  of  an  error  that  you  have  to  guard 
against  in  others,  and  to  avoid  in  yourself. 

"  In  short,  endeavor  (and  look  above  for  grace 
to  enable  you)  so  to  practise  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  so  to  live  in 
peace  with  God,  and  in  charily  with  all  mankind, 
that  you  may  never,  with  an  unworthy  motive,  feel 
the  least  temptation  to  put  the  best  on  the  outside. 
And  especially  remember  that  the  eye  of  God  is  al- 
ways upon  you,  and  reaches  your  most  secret 
thoughts.  Man  looketh  upon  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  the  Lord  searcheth  the  heart." 
Seek  in  the  right  place. 

My  Grandfather  Gregory  one  night  had  lost  his 
spectacles,  and  two  or  three  of  us  undertook  to  find 
them;  but  after  looking  for  some  lime  to  no  pur- 
pose, we  gave  up  the  search,  and  my  Grandfather 
at  last  found  them  on  the  top  of  his  own  wig.  We 
all  had  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  he  as  heartily  join- 
ed, and  then  he  began  to  talk  to  us  on  the  advan- 
tage, when  any  thing  was  lost,  of  looking  for  it  in 
the  proper  place ;  and  thus  he  proceeded  : — 

"' I  cannot  find  it  any  where!  I  have  looked 
high  and  low,  here  and  there,  and  every  where, 
and  I  cannot  find  it,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it !' 


said  Frank  Johnson  to  his  mother,  who  was  busy 
sewing. 

"  '  No,  no ;'  replied  his  mother'  '  there  is  not  an 
end  of  it,  for  it  must  be  found.  I  cannot  afford  to 
buy  you  books,  and  to  have  them  lost  in  this  man- 
ner.' '  How  can  I  help  it,  mother?'  quickly  re- 
joined Frank  ;  '  I  am  sure  that  I  have  looked  eve- 
ry where.'  'Ay!'  said  his  mother,  'everywhere 
but  in  the  right  place  ,■'  so  getting  up,  she  went 
to  a  small  book-shelf,  and  looking  over  the  booki 
carefully,  she  at  last  found  thai  which  was  wanted. 
'  Now  Frank,'  said  she,  '  you  see  how  easy  it  is 
for  an  idle  person  to  say  that  he  has  looked  for  a 
thing,  when,  if  he  has  given  himself  the  trouble  to 
look  at  all,  he  has  not  looked  in  the  right  place; 
where  should  you  expect  to  find  a  book  but  on  a 
book-shelf?' 

"  Frank  hung  down  his  head,  took  the  book  from 
his  mother,  and  marched  off  to  school. 

"  But  do  not  suppose  that  Frank  Johnson  is  the 
only  person  in  the  world  who  has  looked  for  things 
every  where  but  in  the  right  place ;  I  have  known# 
a  hundred  persons  who  have  done  the  same  thing. 

"  Once  I  remember  losing  a  dollar,  and  setting  a 
servant  to  find  it.  He  pulled  about  the  chairs  and 
tables,  removing  my  writing  desk,  took  up  the  fen- 
der, and  rumaged  the  rodm  thoroughly,  making  a 
great  bustle,  and  wondering  how  it  could  be  that 
the  dollar  was  not  to  be  found.  Still  he  did  not 
find  it  for  me,  though  he  said  that  he  had  looked 
every  where :  and  so  he  had,  every  where  but  in 
the  right  place,  and  that  was  his  own  waistcoat 
pocket,  for  there  I  afterwards  understood  it  was  ail 
the  lime. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  this  looking  for 
things  in  the  wrong  place  is  a  very  general  failing 
among  us  ail :  we  may  look  for  a  thousand  things, 
in  a  thousand  ways,  but  it  will  be  in  vain,  if  we 
neglect  to  look  for  them  in  the  right  place. 

"This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  ought  to  speak 
wilh  mildness,  for  it  would  not  be  right  in  me  to 
be  severe  upon  others,  for  doing  that  which  I  have 
so  frequently  done  myself.  Many  years  was  I  look- 
ing for  peace,  and  found  it  not:  and  the  only  rea- 
son why  I  did  not  find  it  was,  that  I  did  not  look  for 
it  in  the  right  place;  if  I  had,  I  doubt  not  that  I 
should  have  found  it. 

"First,  I  thought  that  money  would  give  it  me; 
and  I  set  to  work,  determined  that  whoever  might 
be  poor,  I  would  not ;  and  if  working  hard,  and 
spending  little,  is  the  way  to  obtain  riches,  I  verily 
believe  I  should  have  been  rich;  but  one  day,  open- 
ing the  Bible,  I  read  aboul  the  rich  man  in  the  para- 
ble. This  account,  and  the  verse  that  told  me  it  was 
easier  '  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,'  so  startled  me,  that  I  was  afraid  to  be  rich, 
lest  I  should  not  make  a  good  use  of  my  riches. 

"  After  this  I  tried  many  ways  to  be  happy,  and 
to  find  peace;  but  somehow,  the  thought  of  anoth- 
er world  followed  me,  and  convinced  me,  though  I 
might  be  at  peace  in  this  world,  I  should  not  on 
that  account,  have  any  certainty  of  being  at  peace 
in  another. 

"On  Sunday  afternoon,  I  heard  a  sermon  from 
the  text,  '  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked  ;'  thus 
I  learned  that  where  wickedness  was,  peace  could 
never  dwell.  This  brought  me  back  again  to  my 
Bible,  where  I  read  of  that  '  peace  of  God  that  pas- 
seth  all  understanding.'  So  seeing  that  1  had  all 
along  sought  for  peace,  every  where  but  in  the  right 
place,  I  sought  it  where  it  is  only  to  be  found,  and 
that  is  in  The  gospel  of  our  Redeemer,  which 
tells  us  that  '  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners.' 

"The  Bible  asks,  'Do   men   gather  grapes  of 
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thorns,  or  figs  of  ihisllcs  ?'  and  truly  we  may  as 
well  expect  them  to  do  this,  as  to  hope  that  we 
shall  ever  find  many  things  that  we  want  in  the 
places  where  we  seek  them.  No,  no;  we  shall 
never  find  them  till  we  look  in  tlir  right  /ilacc  fur 
them.  What  a  long  story  have  I  made  about  seek- 
•  ing  things  in  the  right  place,  and  all  because  I  hap- 
pened to  lose,  for  a  minute  or  two.  my  poor  specta- 
cles. Well !  what  I  have  said  will  not  be  in  vain, 
if  it  teach  you  to  be  a  lilile  more  careful  in  seeking 
things  aright. 

"  If  you  want  money,  seek  it  by  diligence  and 
industry;  if  you  want  friends,  seek  them  by  trying 
to  deserve  them  ;  but,  if  you  want  peace,  you 
may  look  for  it  every  way,  and  in  every  place  in 
vain,  unless  you  seek  it  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  our  sins  and  rose  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation. 

"Seek  it  thus  in  your  earliest  days,  and  as  sure 
as  Grandfather  Gregory  is  talking  to  you,  so  surely 
you  shall  find  it."         [Remainder  next  week,] 


RELIGION. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
HEAVEN. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  universe,  called  heaven. 
God,  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  has  chosen  it 
for  his  dwelling  place,  Were  you,  my  youthful 
readers,  to  travel  round  the  world  in  search  of  it, 
you  could  not  find  it.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  of 
men  who  have  made  such  a  journey,  and  you  may 
™ave  seen  the  accounts  of  their  travels,  but  in  all 
their  travels  they  never  found  heaven.  What  if 
some  adventurous  man,  after  travelling  up  and 
down  in  ihe  earth  for  many  years,  should  at  length 
discover  the  celestial  city,  with  its  pearly  gates  and 
its  golden  streets,  and  after  a  residence  of  many 
years,  should  come  back  and  offer  to  conduct  you 
to  it, — would  you  go  7  Would  you  not  first  gather 
round  him  and  inquire  about  the  people  who  lived 
there — their  number,  their  character  and  their  em- 
ployment ?  All  this  and  many  other  things  you 
would  like  to  know,  before  you  would  be  willing  to 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters  to 
set  out  on  pilgrimage.  Who  can  tell  us  ofihe  em- 
ployments and  enjoyments  of  heaven  ?  Has  any 
one  ever  come  from  that  happy  world  to  this  world 
of  sin  and  misery  to  give  us  any  information  ?  Yes, 
One  whose  heart  was  filled  with  compassion  for 
self-ruined  man  has  come  to  purchase  salvation  for 
all  who  will  believe  his  testimony  and  repent  of 
their  sins.  He  came  to  tell  ns  that  no  heart  can 
conceive  nor  tongue  describe  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  shall  be  accounted  worthy,  to  enter  into 
that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  righteous.  Some 
children  may  wish  to  enquire  if  there  is  any  place, 
in  this  world,  which  resembles  heaven.  What  if  I 
could  tell  you,  would  you  desire  to  visit  that  place? 
Come,  then,  along  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you. 
But  where  shall  we  go?  Is  it  along  journey  ?  Must 
we  leave  our  homes  and  go  across  the  great  waters 
or  through  some  desolate  wilderness?  No.  You 
must  go  with  me  to  the  house  of  God,  where  Chris- 
tians meet  to  pray,  w  here  the  servants  of  God,  with 
glowing  hearts,  tell  of  a  Saviour's  love,  where  those 
whose  hearts  have  been  attuned  to  the  song  of 
heaven  unite  their  voices  to  the  praise  of  their  Lord 
and  Saviour.  But  some  young  reader  is  now  ready 
to  say  "  Is  this  like  heaven  !"  Yes,  my  youno- 
friend,  this  is  like  heaven,  and  if  you  do  not  love 
to  go  to  the  house  of  God,  if  you  do  not  love 
its  services,  you  would  not  love  to  go  and  live  in 
heaven.  You  may  think  that  you  would  like  to 
dwell  in  heaven,  but  if  you  do  not  like  the  employ- 
ment of  saints  on  earth,  you  are  deceiving  your- 
selves. If  some  person  would  provide  for  you  eve- 
ry thing  which  is  needful,  so  that  you  would  have 
no  occasion  to  make  the  anxious  inquiry  which  ma- 
ny do — "  What  shall  we  eat  and  what  shall  we 
drink,  and  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed," 
would  you  go  and   dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord? 

There  is  another  place  on  earth,  like  heaven. 
Go  with  me  my  young  friends  and  I  will  show  you 
— perhaps  you  will  prefer  it  to  the  house  of  God. 
It  is  an  "  upper  room  ;"  and  nought  is  heard  there- 


in, but  the  voice  of  prayer.  It  is  filled  with  the 
humble  followers  of  Jesus.  Willi  uniled  hearts 
they  are  supplicating  the  Holy  Spiril,  that  he  would 
renew  and  sanctify  the  hearts  of  sinners.  The  Ho- 
ly Spirit  is  there  and  kindles  the  fire  of  holy  love  in 
every  bosom. — How  solemn  and  yel  how  joyful! — 
Is  it  a  dull  and  joyless  meeting  to  you  ?  Then  you 
cannot  relish  heaven. 

There  is  still  another  place  which  resembles 
heaven.  Go  wilh  me,  this  once,  and  I  will  show 
you.  It  is  a  closet.  The  humble  penitent  is  there. 
The  sacred  page  is  spread  out  before  her.  She 
prays  for  the  aid  of  him  who  inspired  holy  men  of 
old  to  write  it — she  reads,  as  it  were,  with  open 
vision — beholding  Him  who  died  for  sinners.  Her 
heart  is  full  of  peace  and  joy.  She  holds  commu- 
nion with  him  whom  angels  worship.  The  fervent 
aspirations  of  her  soul  go  up  like  incense  to  ihe 
throne  of  God.  This  is  a  little  heaven  on  earth. 
Do  you  like  it?  Do  your  hearts  kindle  into  love, 
as  you  witness  such  a  scene?  Angels  rejoice  to 
behold  it,  and  there  is  joy  in  heaven." 

If  you  would  avoid  ihe  closet  when  the  compas- 
sionate Saviour  meets  the  returning  sinner — if  you 
would  avoid  the  upper  room  where  Christians  love 
to  meet — if  you  would  avoid  the  house  ofGod  where 
the  Holy  Spirit  breathes  upon  the  "  great  congre- 
gation," you  do  not  desire  to  go  and  dwell  in  heav- 
en forever  and  ever.  Think  of  this,  O  children, 
and  prepare  to  meet  your  God  in  peace.         S.  D. 


THE    BUBSERY. 


"  When  my  Father  and  Mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lord 
will  take  me  up." 

Some  children  who  read  this  paper  have  lost  a 
father  or  mother  by  death,  and  some  perhaps  may 
go  to  the  burying  place  and  see  the  graves  of  both 
their  parents — others  are  so  unhappy  as  to  have 
unkind  fathers  and  mothers  who  forsake  them ; 
that  is,  leave  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
especially  do  not  teach  them  the  fear  of  God.  If 
such  children  goto  the  Lord  he  will  prove  a  kind 
and  tender  father,  and  He  has  said  "  I  will  never 
leave  thee  nor  forsake  thee." 

I  will  lell  you  how  the  Lord  took  care  of  a  little 
child  now  living  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  when 
her  faiher  and  mother  forsook  her. 

Not  long  ago  a  minister  in  that  city,  as  he  was 
going  about  among  the  poor,  came  to  the  house  of 
an  aged  woman,  and  saw  there  a  nice  looking  little 
girl,  about  three  years  old.  He  asked  the  old  lady 
about  her,  and  she  told  him  the  little  girl  was  no 
way  related  to  her.  But  that  about  three  years  ago 
she  awoke  very  early  in  the  morning,  before  her 
usual  time,  she  could  not  tell  why.  It  was  a  cold 
morning,  and  on  looking  out  she  saw  a  poor  little 
baby,  only  a  few  days  old,  (this  very  little  girl,) 
wrapped  in  a  piece  of  flannel  and  lying  near  a  pig- 
stye.  The  poor  little  thing  was  almost  perished  and 
would  have  soon  died  with  the  cold,  or  been  eaten 
up  by  the  hogs,  if  she  had  not  taken  it  into  her 
house.  She  inquired  of  many  people  but  could 
never  hear  any  thing  of  the  cruel  faiher  and  moth- 
er who  had  forsaken  their  poor  helpless  little  child. 
But  God,  its  Heavenly  Father,  who  watches  the  lit- 
tle sparrows  as  they  fall  to  the  ground,  and  feeds  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry,  caused  it  to  be  laid  by 
this  woman's  door,  and  put  it  into  her  heart  to 
"lake  it  up;"  and  though  she  was  poor  and  old, 
she  took  care  of  the  weak,  troublesome  little  baby, 
and  as  it  grew  old  enough  lo  understand,  she  tried 
to  teach  it  to  fear  and  love  God,  and  she  hoped  this 
forsaken  little  one  would  live  lo  be  a  comfort  lo 
her  in  her  old  age  and  at  her  dying  hour. 

Thus  we  may  say  of  this  Utile  girl,  "when 
her  father  and  mother  forsook  her,  the  Lord  took 
her  up." 

"  Children  !  do  you  love  this  good  and  great  God? 
Are  you  trying  to  serve  him  by  minding  all  his  laws 
written  in  the  Bible?  Do  you  keep  his  day  holy, 
and  do  you  pray  to  him  every  day  to  teach  you  how 
to  please  him?  Your  father  and  mother,  however 
kind  and  good  they  may  now  be,  must  one  day  die 
and  leave  you,  and  even  if  ihey  live  as  long  as  you, 
there  arc  many  troubles  in  this  world,  which  will 


come  upon  you,  which  they  cannot  prevent ;  but 
"God  liveih  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  ihe  Bible 
says  "  ihey  that  put  their  trust  in  him  shall  not  be 
desolate."  W.  S.  S.  Messenger. 


OBITUARY. 


From  the   U'estern  S.  S.  Messenger. 
WILLIAM  M.  HANSON. 

"  Come,  let  us  now  forget  our  mirth. 
And  think  that  we  must  die," 

"  Die  ?"  says  the  lilile  child — "  Oh  no  !  no  !  to- 
morrow I  am  going  to  play,  and  the  next  day,  and 
the  next  day,  and  a  good  many  days,  and  then  I 
shall  grow  big  and  do  as  I  please,  till  lam  forty, or 
fifty,  or  sixty  years  old." 

Ah  !  so  have  thought  many  lilile  children  who 
were  singing  merrily,  and  playing  pleasantly;  and 
now — where  are  they?  1  could  show  you  the  little 
while  tomb  stones  of  some,  and  the  grass-crown 
graves  of  others,  but  their  cheerful  faces,  and  spar- 
kling eyes,  are  no  more  lo  be  seen  in  this  world. 
Other  children  may  be  seen  going  along  to  the 
Sabbath  school,  and  the  House  of  God  ;  but  their 
limbs  are  stretched  in  death,  and  covered  with  the 
cold  earth.  No  more  shall  their  voices  be  heard, 
repeating  the  words  of  the  Lord,  from  his  Holy 
Book,  or  singing  his  praises,  at  the  opening  or  close 
of  the  Sabbalh  School. 

A  few  days  ago,  little  William  Marks  Hanson, 
of  Canonsburgh,  was  full  of  health  and  spirits,  the 
pridj  and  joy  of  his  parents,  and  the  favorite  of  all 
that  knew  him.  On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  April, 
his  lilile  body,  cold,  and  pale,  and  stiff,  was  dressed 
in  grave  clothes,  and  put  in  a  coffin,  and  buried 
away  from  the  sight  of  his  faiher  and  mother,  who 
loved  him  so  dearly,  his  Sabbath  school  teacher, 
and  all  his  friends.  But  though  his  voice  is  hush- 
ed in  silence  here,  we  hope  that  il  is  singing,  even 
now,  loudly,  and  sweetly,  and  joyfully,  wilh  the  an- 
gels and  happy  spirits  before  the  throne  of  God  and 
of  ihe  Lamb.  And  though  he  sunk  in  the  cold 
deep  waters,  and  died  alone  with  no  kind  hand  to 
help  him,  no  dear  mother  near  to  close  his  eyes  and 
pray  to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  receive  his  spirit,  we 
think  little  William  would  say,  if  he  could  speak 
to  you  now, 

"  There's  nothing  terrible  in  Death 
To  those  who  go  to  Heaven." 

But  why  do  we  hope  so  ?  Not  because  he  was 
but  a  little  boy,  and  so  we  think  he  must  be 
happy — for  though  you,  children,  be  so  lilile,  you 
know  what  the  Lord  would  have  you  do,  and  you 
mill  not  do  it,  therefore  you   are  in  great  danger. 

You  shall  hear  why  William's  friends  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  Lord  Jesus  has  gathered  him 
among  his  happy  little  lambs,  in  his  fold  above. 

Though  this  dear  child  was  not  yet  six  years  old, 
he  used  to  listen  with  great  attention  to  ministers 
when  they  were  preaching  and  to  the  address  in 
the  Sabbath  school.  He  was  never  seen  gazing 
about,  but  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker.  How 
unlike  those  children  who  grieve  iheir  ministers 
and  teachers,  by  carelessness  and  inattention  !  Wil- 
liam knew  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  when  any 
one  talked  to  him  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  how 
he  died  to  6ave  sinners,  his  eyes  would  fill  wilh 
tears. 

Sometimes,  when  I  have  gone  into  a  Sahbath 
school,  at  the  time  of  prayer,  I  have  seen  the  chil- 
dren gazing  about ;  some  even  whispering,  and 
others  reading,  while  the  Teacher  or  Superinten- 
dent was  speaking  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  begging  him  to  have  mercy  upon  them.  Little 
William  Hanson  was  not  seen  among  such  children. 
During  the  time  of  prayer  this  little  boy  reverently 
closed  his  eyes. 

He  always  spoke  the  truth.  If  there  was  any 
thing  wrong  among  the  children,  his  faiher  and 
mother  always  asked  him  how  it  was,  and  he  was 
never  known  to  tell  a  lie.  Oh  !  that  all  little  chil- 
dren that  read  or  hear  this,  especially  all  that  knew 
him,  would  follow  his  example,  for 

"  The  Lord  delights  in  them  thai  speak 

The  words  of  truth  ;  but  every  liar 
Shall  have  his  portion  in  the  lako 

Tliat  burns  with  brimstone  and  with  fire." 
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William  loved  peace.  If  he  was  playing  with  chil- 
dren who  were  disposed  to  quarrel,  he  would  go 
away  and  play  by  himself. 

On  the  last  Sabbath,  and  it  was  his  last  Sabbath 
in  this  world,  he  went  up  stairs  with  a  person  who 
lived  in  the  family,  and  kneeled  down,  and  with 
tears  prayed  to  God  "  to  make  him  a  good  boy,  to 
teach  him  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  prepare 
Mm  to  die."  Little  child,  are  you  prepared  to  die? 
Have  you  ever  gone  by  yourself  and  prayed  so  to 
God  ?  Your  life  may  be  as  short  as  his.  On  Tues- 
day, he  ran  in  to  his  mother,  and  brought  her  a 
cent  which  had  just  been  given  him,  begging  her 
to  keep  it  for  him  to  put  into  the  Mission  Box  the 
next  Sabbath  : — it  was  his  last,  his  dying  gift,  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  ;  it  was  like  the  widow's  two 
mites,  all  that  he  had.  Soon  after,  he  left  the 
house  and  went  to  the  mill  race  to  fish.  No  eye 
saw  him  when  he  sank  in  the  deep  waters — no  one 
heard  his  cry.  Soon  after,  it  was  discovered  that 
something  stopped  the  gate  that  lets  the  water  on 
the  mill  wheel,  and  his  father  ran  to  see  what  it 
was,,  and  help  to  take  it  away. — It  was  his  own 
boy,  his  dear  little  William,  dragged  up  cold  and 
dead.  Oh!  how  soon  can  tbe  Lord  wither  the 
fairest  flower,  and  cut  down  the  brightest  hopes ! 
The  next  day,  the  body  of  William  was  buried — 
but  his  soul  we  trust  is  with  God  his  Saviour.  His 
stay  was  short  on  earth,  but  he  has  gone  to  rest 
through  a  long  eternity.  He  has  left  father,  and 
mother,  and  friends,  but  he  has  gone  to  his  Father 
in  Heaven,  and  to  Jesus,  who  said  "  suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me." 

Children  !  should  you  be  called  away  as  sudden- 
ly, what  would  become  of  you?  Are  ycu  ready  to 
meet  God?  Do  you  believe  that  all  your  wicked 
thoughts  and  actions  are  forgiven?  Have  you 
prayed  as  William  did?  Oh!  do  not  wait  any 
longer  but  lay  aside  your  play  things,  and  go  and 
pray  that  the  Lord  would  give  you  new  hearts  for 
Christ's  sake. 

**  For  life  in  never  at  a  stand, 

'Tis  like  a  fading  flower ; 
Death  which  is  always  near  at  hand, 
Comes  nearer  every  hour. 

And  you  who  now  are  young  and  gay, 

Like  roses  in  their  hloom, 
Will  very  soon  be  called  away, 

And  wither  in  llie  tomb. 


LEARNING. 


From  "  Aids  to  Development." 
INFANT    EDUCATION. 

[The  following  short  dialogue  is  taken  from  an  English  book,  to 
show  that  very  young  children  may  be  taught,  when  their  pa- 
rents take  pains  to  talk  with  them  in  any  easy  manner.] 

Now,  Edward,  run  and  fetch  mammayour  stool." 
Show  me  what  you  can  do  with  it. 

Edward. — I  can  set  it  down,  mamma,  and  lift  it 
up. 

Mrs.  Eustace. — So  you  can  !  Do  something  more 
with  it. 

Edioard. — Look,  mamma,  I  can  push  it  away, 
and  then  pull  it  back  again. 

Mrs.  Eustace. — And  can  you  do  any  thing  else 
with  it  ? 

Edward. — O  yes,  drag  it  after  me,  and  then  turn 
it  over. 

Mrs.  E. — Well  done,  Edward,  now  think  of  some- 
thing more  to  do  with  it. 

Edward. — May  I  throw  it,  mamma? 

Mrs.  E. — No,  Edward,  something  more  gentle 
than  throwing. 

Edward. — Oh  !  see  how  it  goes  along  the  floor. 

Mrs.  E. — What  do  you  call  that? 

Edward. — I  don't  know,  mamma. 

Mrs.  E. — Sliding  it,  my  dear.  What  are  you  do- 
ing with  it  now? 

Edward. — Carrying  it  in  my  right  hand.  I  will 
carry  it  in  my  left,  and  then  in  both  hands,  mamma. 

Mrs.  E. — Can  you  put  it  no  where  else  but  in 
your  hands,  Edward? 

Edioard — Yes,  mamma,  I  can  carry  it,  like  the 
milk-woman,  on  my  head. 

Mrs.  E. — And  when  you  have  done  that,  what  is 
the  opposite  to  your  head  ? 


Edward. — I  know,  mamma,  my  feet ;  I  can  put 
it  under  my  feet. 

Mrs.  E. — And  what  do  you  do  when  you  have 
put  it  under  your  feet? 

Edward. — I  stand  upon  it,  mamma,  and  I  can 
put  one  foot  on  it,  and  then  the  other  foot  on  it. 

Mrs.  E. — Can  you  place  it  in  any  other  way  than 
it  is  in  now  ? 

Edward. — I  will  try,  mamma.  I  can  turn  it  on 
its  side,  and  on  its  end  ? 

Mrs.  E. — And  how  are  you  holding  it  now,  my 
dear? 

Edward. — Sloping,  mamma.  And  now  I  am 
putting  it  against  your  chair. 

Mrs.  E. — That  is  called  leaning  it,  my  dear. — 
Tell  me  what  you  would  like  best  of  all-  to  do 
with  it  ? 

Edward. — I  should  like  to  sit  on  it,  close  by  you, 
mamma.     May  I  ? 

Mrs.  E. — Yes,  my  love,  do  30. 


BENEVOLENCE, 


THE     SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


From  the  Sabbath  School  Herald. 
Through  the  politeness  of  a  frieDd  we  are  permitted   to  insert 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  exhibiting 

THE  CONVERSION    OF   A   BABBATH  SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 

You  may  wish  to  know  what  first  led  me  to  think 
more  deeply  on  my  situation  as  a  sinner.  I  can 
hardly  tell,  but  last  winter  hearing  a  sermon  preach- 
ed describing  the  joys  of  Christians,  I  felt  very 
much  opposed  to  God  because  he  had  not  made  me 
one.  I  should  have  been  pleased,  if  I  could  have 
dethroned  Him  and  reigned  myself.  But  when  I 
afterwards  considered,  that  it  was  against  the 
Most  High  that  I  was  rebelling,  the  thought  alarm- 
ed me.  I  saw  how  vain  it  was  to  contend  against 
the  Almighty. 

Soon  after,  the  superintendent  and  professing 
teachers  in  our  Sabbath  school  began  to  awake, 
and  address  the  impenitent  teachers  particularly. 
I  think  my  serious  impressions  would  soon  have 
worn  away,  and  I  should  never  have  been  in  ear- 
nest, ifChristians  had  not  been  faithful  to  warn  me 
to  flee  to  Christ  now.  The  countenances  of  my 
pupils  seemed  to  say,  "  Teacher,  what  do  you  think 
of  these  things?"  It  was  too  much,  and  I  purpo- 
sed to  try  and  do  my  duty  to  them,  whatever  be- 
come of  myself.  But  then  I  felt  how  vain  it  was 
that  I  labored,  while  a  stranger  to  the  covenant  of 
promise.  I  contiuued  in  the  same  state  of  mind 
for  several  weeks,  trying  to  work  out  my  own  salva- 
tion, and,  as  I  thought,  endeavoring  to  give  up  all 
to  Christ.  While  at  one  of  our  teacher's  meetings 
(they  were  solemn  meetings)  I  thought  that  the 
spirit  of  God  was  about  leaving  me  forever.  Our 
lesson  was  on  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  but  I  could 
feel  nothing.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  given  up 
to  hardness  of  heart  and  blindness  of  mind.  I  could 
not  weep.  I  saw  that  I  was  lost  and  undone,  that 
I  could  do  nothing  to  save  myself.  I  felt  that  it 
was  my  last  call,  and  if  I  delayed,  then  my  soul 
would  be  lost  forever.  My  situation  appeared  to 
me,  to  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  I  improved 
a  few  moments.  The  next  day  (I  think  it  was)  I 
noticed  my  feelings  were  different.  The  thought 
that  God  reigned,  that  he  would  do  with  me  as  he 
saw  would  be  most  for  his  honor  and  glory,  was  ve- 
ry sweet.  I  did  not  think  I  was  converted.  I 
thought  I  should  know  when  my  heart  was  chang- 
ed, should  have  no  doubts  about  it,  and  should  he 
very  happy.  I  did  not  indulge  a  hope  till  some  time 
after  this. 

I  now  feel  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian. O  dare  I  hope  that  I  am  a  child  of  God,  that 
I  shall  spend  eternity  where  our  blessed  Saviour  is, 
and  join  with  saints  and  angels,  in  praising  Him! 
O  shall  I  ever  be  free  from  sin,  and  have  no  desire 
but  to  serve  God!  happy  thought!  But  ah  this 
heart,  this  wicked  heart,  will  cling  to  eaith,  will  for- 
get all  the  love  and  mercy  of  a  dying  Saviour,  and 
let  the  vanities  of  time  engross  its  attention. 

[What  delightful  encouragemeet  this  narrative  affords  to  Sab- 
bath School  Teachers.  How  sweetly  is  the  promise  fulfilled, 
"  He  that  watercth,  shall  be  watered  also  himself."] 


LETTER  FROM  A  HEATHEN  LAND. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Cephas 
Bennett,  to  the  Juvenile  Tract  Society.  It  bears  date  Calcutta, 
Dec.  21,  1S29.  Mr.  Bennett  went  from  America  as  a  Missiona- 
ry Printer.  He  expected  to  leave  Calcutta  for  Burmah,  on  the 
following  Thursday — Youth's  Miscellany. 

It  would  make  your  hearts  ache  to  behold  what  I 
:  see  here  every  day.  Here  are  children  who  are 
thronging  the  streets,  the  lanes,  and  the  huts,  nak- 
ed, (except  a  cloth  around  their  middle,)  and  more 
j  ignorant  by  far,  than  they  are  naked.  Very  few 
of  them  know  how  to  read.  They  spend  the  week 
and  the  precious  Sabbalh  in  playing  cowries,  or 
some  other  game,  which  they  are  taught  by  their 
parents,  who  themselves  are  but  little  better  off, 
in  any  of  the  above  particulars,  than  their  children. 

Their  living  is  miserable,  and  their  huts  very  un- 
comfortable, especially  in  the  winter.  They  sleep 
on  the  ground,  with  often  no  more  than  a  few 
yards  of  cotton  cloth  to  cover  them.  The  winter 
here  is  very  warm,  when  compared  to  an  American 
winter ;  frost  is  never  seen  here,  nor  snow,  nor  ice. 

I  see  many  things  here,  which  are  just  as  they 
were  1S00  years  ago,  in  manners  and  customs,  and 
as  they  were  when  the  Testament  was  written. 
They  in  general  dress  in  white,  they  wear  sandals, 
and  often  wash  their  feet.  Stockings  I  never  have 
seen  worn  by  a  native.  They  wash  themselves 
once  every  day,  and  sometimes  more. 

Their  marriage  processions  are  much  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  illustrate  the  parable  of  the  ten  vir- 
gins. One  procession  that  I  saw  was  nearl_y  half 
an  hour  in  passing,  and  I  presume  there  were  thou- 
sands of  lamps  burning.  They  are  always  in  tbe 
night,  and  make  horrid  discordant  noises  or.  their 
torn  toms,  iSic.  &c.  Leathern  bottles  are  here  used 
to  carry  water  in,  and  made  just  as  you  have  heard 
them  described.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  are  flat, 
and  I  am  now  writing  this  letter  to  you  on  the  roof 
of  a  house.  Their  water  is  kept  in  large  tanks  dug 
in  the  ground,  and  very  deep;  for  wells  are  very 
rare,  as  the  water  jn  wells  is  not  often  good.  They 
grind  their  rice,  corn,  &c.  in  hand-mills,  and  just 
as  they  used  to  do  in  Jerusalem,  where  two  women 
are  spoken  of  as  grinding  at  the  mill.  There  are 
many  other  things  which  illustrate  scripture,  but 
which  I  do  not  now  recollect.  These  poor  people 
worship  an  image  of  wood  and  stone,  or  a  painting 
of  an  image,  and  I  have  often  seen  their  temples  and 
the  idols  inside.  Sometimes  they  put  up  the  idol 
under  a  tree,  and  bow  down  before  it.  My  dear 
children,  ask  yourselves  seriously  the  question, 
"  Who  hath  made  us  to  differ  from  these  poor  peo- 
ple ?"  and  also  inquire,  how  you  can  best  serve 
God  in  your  bodies  and  spirits.  He  must  be  wor- 
shipped in  "  spirit  and  in  truth,"  for  he  seeketh 
such  to  worship  him  as  do  worship  in  spirit  and 
truth.  — eQ©— 

.For  the  Touth's  Companion. 

THE  MISSIONARIES. 

Very  early  on  Monday  morning  of  Election  week, 
many  people  were  seen  going  into  a  large  room  cal- 
led a  vestry,  under  one  of  the  churches  in  Boston. 
There  were  some  missionaries  there,  who  were 
going  to  Burmah  to  tell  the  people  that  Jesus  Christ 
died  to  save  sinners.  The  meeting  in  the  restry 
was  to  pray  that  God  would  take  care  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  bless  rhem. 

A  great  many  people  came  to  the  meeting.  The 
house  was  crowded.  A  minister  read  a  hymn  and 
the  people  sung  it.  After  that,  he  said  it  would  be 
better  to  go  into  the  meeting-house  where  there 
would  be  more  room.  So  they  went  out  of  the  ves- 
try and  when  the  key  came,  they  went  into  the 
meeting  house  and  sat  down  in  the  pews. 

A  minister  in  the  pulpit  then  made  a  prayer.  He 
prayed  that  God  would  keep  the  missionaries  safe 
while  they  were  going  across  the  ocean  and  that  he 
would  make  them  faithful  in  teachiuglheBurtnans. 
When  he  sat  down  they  sang  another  hymn. 

Then  the  missionaries  spoke  to  the  people.  They 
said  that  they  were  glad  to  go  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  poor  Burmans.     But  they  were  sorry  to  leave 
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(heir  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  never  to  sec 
them  again. 

Presently  there  stood  up  a  lady  in  one  of  the 
pews.  It  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  missionaries. 
All  the  people  rose  up  to  hear  what  she  was  going 
to  say.  She  expressed  her  willingness  to  co-oper- 
ate with  her  husband  in  the  great  work  before  them; 
and  observed  that  they  longed  to  be  instrumental  of 
relieving  the  condition  of  poor  Burman  females, 
and  children,  and  of  elevating  their  character,  by 
instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
She  then  most  affectionately  bade  her  friends  fare- 
well. 

When  another  hymn  had  been  sung,  the  people 
came  out  of  the  meeting-house.  They  walked 
through  the  streets  down  to  the  wharf,  where  the 
vessel  was  lying,  in  which  the  missionaries  were 
going  to  sail.  The  missionaries  came  afterwards 
in  a  carriage.  There  was  a  great  crowd  upon  the 
wharf,  looking  at  the  vessel  and  the  missionaries. 
The  sailors  were  high  upon  the  mast  untying  the 
sails.  The  wind  was  blowing  gently.  When  the 
missionaries  were  ready  to  go  into  the  vessel,  the 
minister  took  off  his  hat  and  read  a  hymn.  All  the 
people  sang  it.  Then  they  bade  the  missionaries 
farewell,  and  all  returned  slowly  home.  While  the 
children  are  reading  this  in  the  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, these  missionaries  are  in  their  ship,  and  are 
tossed  upon  the_wares,  far  out  upon  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Erodore. 


EDITORIAL. 


DISCONTENT  AND  FOLLY. 

Gen.  25,  32.  And  Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to 
die,  and  tchat  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me; 
What  a  weak  and  silly  man  was  Esau.  He  was 
fatigued  and  hungry  on  returning  from  hunting, 
and  longed  to  eat  of  the  pleasant  dish  which  his 
brother  had  prepared.  And  when  Jacob  refused 
to  give  him  some  of  it,  but  offered  to  sell  it  for  his 
birthright,  he  gave  way  to  his  feelings  of  hunger 
and  impatience,  and  bartered  away  that  great  bles- 
sing for  a  momentary  gratification  of  his  appetite. 
Let  us  reflect  on  the  circumstances  and  see  how 
unwise  he  was. 

The  birthright  was  a  privilege  that   belonged  to 
him  as  the  eldest  son.     According  to  law  and  cus- 
tom, the  first-born  was  to  receive  a   larger  portion 
than  the  younger   children,  in  the  worldly  posses- 
sions, in  the  spiritual  privileges,  and  in  the  father's 
special  blessing.      This  was  what  Esau  sold  to  his 
younger  brother  Jacob,  who  had  planned  with  their 
mother  to  cheat  him  out   of  his  portion.     Yet  as 
they  could  not  make  sure  of  it  without  his  consent, 
so  Jacob  tempted  him  to  bargain  it  away,  and  suc- 
ceeded.    Esau  certainly  did  not  value  this  portion 
as  he  ought,  and   was  not  grateful  to  God  for  the 
gift  he  had  bestowed.     He  overlooked  the  goodness 
of  heaven  for  future  years,  and  undervalued  spir- 
itual blessings  and  the  favor  of  God.     His  motive 
for  this  was,  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite  and  the 
relief  of  his  hunger,  for  the  present  hour.     He  had 
better  have  suffered  hunger  for  days  and  weeks  long- 
er, than  to   have  "despised  his  birthright"   and  a- 
buscd  the  goodness  of  God.     He  was  impatient  al- 
so, and  disposed  to  fret  and  murmur  because  he  was 
fatigued  and  hungry.     He  was  very  far  from  having 
a  "  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  "  patient  in  tribulation," 
and  "  bearing  the    chastening  of  the   Almighty." 
Besides,  his  sufferings  were  not  half  so  grievous  as 
he  made  them  seem  to  be,  by  his  repining.    It  could 
not  be  that  he  was  "  ready  to  die,"  in  consequence 
of  a  short  excursion  in  the  field   for   hunting.     He 
was  hungry  and  "  faint;"  but  could  not  be  "ready 
to  perish."     Therefore  he  betrayed  a  discontented, 
murmuring,  ungrateful  and  rebellious  spirit  when 
he  said,  '  I  shall  die  if  I  do  not  have   food  this  mo- 
ment, and  then  my  birthright  would  be  worth  noth- 
ing.'    Even  if  he  had  been  dying  with  hunger,  he 
could  not  die   in   his  father's    house  provided  food 
could  save  him.     His  own  mother  wouid   not  see 
him  die  and  refuse  him  a  mouthful  to  save  him,  if  he 
had  declined  Jacob's  wicked  proposal.  He  doubtless 
made  his  sufferings  seem  ten  times  as  great  as  they 
were,  by  feeling  peevish  and  unsubmissive.     In  ev- 


ery sense  his  conduct  was  a  notable  instance  of  dis- 1 
content  and  fully  ;  and  to  all  ages  Esau  will  be  held 
up  as  a  warning,  because  "  for  one  morsel  of  meal 
he  sold  his  birthright;"  and  "afterwards,  when  he 
would  have  inherited  the  blessing,  he  was  rejected, 
for  he  found  no  place  of  repentance,  though  he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears."  He  forfeited  and 
lost  blessings  which  he  never  regained. 

Let  children  learn,  from  the  fate  of  wicked  Esau, 
who  by  the  apostle  is  called  "  a  profane  person," 
to  beware  of  his  example. 

Let  them  beware  of  "  making  light"  of  religion 
and  religious  things.  All  who  despise  the  holy  Bi- 
ble, or  the  Sabbath,  or  the  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
or  prayer,  or  parental  instruction  and  warning,  are 
guilty  of  despising  spiritual  blessings,  that  precious 
birthright  which  God  has  given  to  the  youth  in 
this  favored  land.  And  if  they  undervalue  such 
distinguished  blessings,  and  prefer  the  gratification 
of  their  appetites  to  the  love. and  service  of  God, 
he  may  righteously,  swear  in  his  wrath  that  they 
shall  never  see  his  rest;'  he  may  take  from  them, 
even  in  this  life,  the  blessings  which  they  have  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  give  them  up  to  poverty,  and 
shame  and  heathenism.  It  is  foolish  and  criminal 
to  neglect  the  great  salvation,  and  make  light  of 
the  word  and  mercy  of  Jehovah. 

Let  youth  beware  of  an  impatient  and  murmur- 
ing spirit.  One  who  indulges  this  spirit  is  partial- 
ly insane.  He  magnifies  the  eviT  he  endures,  and 
indulges  extravagant  and  unfounded  hopes  from  a 
proposed  change.  He  throws  himself  into  imagin- 
ary suffering,  in  fleeing  from  which  he  is  sure  to 
encounter  real  wretchedness,  and  sometimes  that 
which  is  beyond  remedy.  This  spirit  is  of  itself 
unhappy  and  restless,  besides  being  an  act  of  direct 
and  daring  rebellion  against  God  ;  and  it  almost 
uniformly  leads  on  a  person  to  greater  sin  and  more 
poignant  sorrow.  In  this  frame  of  mind,  a  person 
is  hurried  on  to  deeds  of  dreadful  rashness;  and 
many,  for  a  momentary  relief  from  suffering,  have 
plunged  themselves  into  sorrows  which  will  never 
end. 

It  is  infinitely  better  to  "  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,"  in  that  tribulation  which  shall 
"  work  out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,"  than  to  enjoy  "the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season  "  and  then  "  lie  down  in  sorrow.' 
— effi©— 

JUVENILE   MEETING. 

At  the  Poor  House  in  New-York,  as  a  friend  of 
ours  informs  us,  three  hundred  children  were  as- 
sembled in  a  prayer  meeting.  The  exercises  were 
conducted  by  a  lad  of  12  years,  as  follows  :  The 
•2nd  chapter  of  the  first  Book  of  Samuel,  and  the 
98th  Psalm,  were  read.  They  then  repeated  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  closed  with  the  following  Even- 
ing Prayer  : 

"  Most  kind  and  blessed  God,  in  the  name  of  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  we  praise  thee  that  thou  hast 
preserved  us  through  the  changes  of  this  day ;  we 
pray  that  we  may  this  night  lie  down  and  sleep,  in 
peace  with  thee  and  with  all  mankind.  Forgive 
the  sins  of  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  which 
we  have  committed  against  thee  this  day ;  and 
grant  unto  us  thy  grace,  that  if  we  are  spared  to 
live  another  day,  we  may  be  more  obedient  to  thy 
holy  pleasure.  Let  thy  mercy  and  goodness,  0 
Lord,  be  granted  to  all  in  this  house  of  poor,  and 
make  us  thankful  for  the  food  and  raiment  we  re- 
ceive. Let  our  beds  teach  us  to  remember  our 
graves,  and  prepare  us  for  thy  eternal  kingdom  and 
glory,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 


MISCELLANY. 


The  Boy  who  sold  potato  skins. — Perhaps  you 
may  not  all  have  heard  of  the  little  poor  boy  in  Liv- 
erpool, in  England,  who  brought  two  pounds  (near- 
ly nine  dollars,)  in  a  little  penny  box,  to  the  annu- 
al missionary  meeting,  and  desired  the  treasurer  to 
devote  it  to  missionary  purposes.  When  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  how  he  had  obtained  so  large  a 
sum,  it  was  ascertained,  and  made  known  to  the 
audience,  that  he  resolved  to  go  about  the  city  and 
collect  potato  skins,  which  he  agreed  with  an  old 


woman  to  sell  her  for  two  pence  a  week,  to  feed 
her  pigs.  A  neighboring  female  seeing  him  go 
barely  clad,  said  to  him,  Why  don't  you  use  the 
money  in  your  box  to  buy  clothes?  His  reply  was, 
"Shall  I  rob  God?"  He  had  set  apart  the  half  of 
his  earnings  to  procure  necessaries,  and  the  other 
half  he  slipped  into  a  close  box  for  the  Mission  ! 

— e©S—         S.  S.  Messenger. 

A  good  example. — As  some  ladies  belonging  to 
the  Liverpool  Bible  Society  (England)  were  collec- 
ting subscriptions  for  Bibles,  they  were  very  much 
pleased  with  a  little  girl,  eleven  years  old,  who  re- 
ceived them  into  hor  mother's  house  with  great  ci- 
vility. They  asked  her  mother  if  she  would  not 
subscribe  for  a  Bible  for  her,  but  she  said  she  could 
not  afford  it.  The  little  girl  looked  so  sorry  when 
she  heard  that,  that  one  of  the  ladies  offered  to  give 
her  plain  work  to  do  until  she  had  earned  enough 
money  to  buy  one  herself.  The  little  girl  was  very 
much  pleased,  did  the  work  very  nicely,  and  receiv- 
ed her  Bible.  She  must  have  valued  it  very  much, 
as  it  was  bought  by  her  own  industry.  i6. 

— @S©— 

A  worthy  example. — In  one  of  the  towns  in  Con- 
necticut, a  teacher  resolved  to  make  vigorous  efforts 
to  collect  together  children,  for  the  Sabbath  school, 
in  which  she  was  employed.  She  began  by  ma- 
king inquiries  at  every  house,  where  she  was  not 
assured  there  were  no  children.  In  the  course  of 
her  labors  she  came  into  a  part  of  the  town,  in 
which,  for  some  time,  there  had  been  a  school  in 
the  most  prosperous  condition.  And  what  I  wish 
my  readers  especially  to  notice,  is  that,  though 
she  was  very  particular  in  her  inquiries,  not  a  child 
was  found, ''who  was  not  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
Sabbath  school  instruction.  They  were  all  growing 
up  in  the  knowledge  of  that  truth  which  maketh 
wise  unto  salvation.  Let  others  go  and  do  like- 
wise;  and  how  glorious  will  be  the  future  prospects 
of  the  rising  generation.  Truly  they  will  be  a 
generation  to  the  praise  of  God. — S.  S.  Herald. 

The  Practice  of  Truth. — Mungo  Park,  in  his 
travels,  says,  "  one  of  the  first  lessons  in  which  the 
Mandingo  women  instruct  their  children  is  the 
practice  of  truth.  It  was  the  only  consolation  of  a 
negro  mother  whose  son  had  been  murdered  by  the 
Moors,  that  '  the  poor  boy  had  never  told  a  lie.' " 
Cottager's   Visiter. 


Lying. — An  old  man,  who  has  left  in  his  wri- 
tings many  excellent  thoughts,  after  thinking  often 
why  people  think  it  such  a  sad  disgrace  to  be  ac- 
cused of  lying  said — "  If  it  be  well  weighed,  to 
say  that  a  man  lieth,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
is  brave  towards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  men  ; 
for  a  lie  faces  God,  and  shrinks  from  men. 


Remark. — All  the  afflictions  that  a  Saint  is  ex- 
ercised with,  are  neither  too  numerous,  nor  too 
sharp;  a  great  deal  of  rust  requires  a  rough  file. 

POETRY. 


JESUS  BLESSING  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

By  Bernard  Bartow. 
Surrounded  by  his  faithful  few 

The  Saviour  sate  and  taught, 
And  even  guileless  rhildhonn  too 

Hie  gracious  accents  caught ; 
Though  some  unknowing  what  they  did 
Would  fain  their  presence  have  forbid. 

Not  so  the  Pure  and  Holy  One, 

Who  came  down  from  above; 
Their  tender  nge  his  notice  won. 

Their  innocence  his  love. — 
"  Forbid  them  not!"  repealed  He, 
"  But  suffer  them  to  come  to  me  !" 

He  took  them  in  his  arms,  and  gave 

His  blessing  on  them  there  ; 
The  boon  Uiey  knew  not  how  to  crave 

He  bade  them  freely  share  ; 
Telling  the  multitude  around, 
Of  such  His  kingdom  would  be  found. 

And  to  this  hour  his  love  and  power 

Are  childhood's  happiest  lot; 
His  tixrcy  I't'cc,  says  "  Come  to  me  !" 

To  man — "  Forbid  them  not !" 
And  all  the  blessings  of  His  truth 
Are  thcir's  who  turn  to  Him  in  youth  ! 

[  i'outh's  Friend. 
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SAHSATIV] 


MY  GRANDFATHER    GREGORY. 

[Concluded.} 
My  Grandfather's  last  Days. 

If  I  were  to  tell  a  hundred  tales  about  my  Grand- 
father Gregory,  I  should  still  have  a  hundred  more 
to  tell ;  for  I  think  that  a  large  book  might  be  fij- 
!ed  with  the  anecdotes  that  I  could  recount  of  him  ; 
but  as  the  most  instructive  part  of  a  good  man's  life 
is  frequently  that  which  is  nearest  to  his  latter  end, 
so  I  must  say  something  about  his  sickness  and 
death. 

I  have  hitherto  represented  him,  not  as  a  pious 
man  only,  but  as  one  that  was  ever  cheerful,  and 
who  loved  to  see  others  as  happy  as  himself;  espe- 
cially the  young:  so  much  so,  that  he  would  ever  in- 
dulge in  the  most  cheerful  conversation  with  young 
persons  ;  but  this  was  always  pleasant,  and  frequent- 
ly instructive. 

I  have  now  to  represent  him  such  as  he  was 
when  he  approached  the  grave.  The  most  cheer- 
ful Christian  will  then  feel  serious.  The  vast  con- 
cerns of  eternity  then  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  ;  and  though  consolation,  and  hope,  and  faith, 
and  confidence,  and  joy  may  be  imparted;  yet  "it 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God!"  The  contemplation  of  leaving  this  world, 
and  entering  upon  another,  has  so  much  of  inter- 
est, that  death  is  seldom  approached  without  solemn 
impressions  of  human  weakness  and  unworthiness. 
It  was  thus  with  my  Grandfather  Gregory ;  and 
happy  should  I  be  if  I  could  faithfully  recount  any  one 
of  the  useful  lessons  that  he  gave  us  in  his  sickness. 

You  already  know  that  my  Grandfather  had  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  &  will  therefore  not  besurprisedto 
learn  that  he  was  visited  with  infirmity.  He  him- 
self was  rather  surprised  that  he  was  mercifully 
permitted  to  pass  so  long  a  time  without  sickness, 
while  so  many,  younger  than  himself,  fell  around 
him  like  leaves  in  autumn,  and  mingled  with  the 
dust.  When  his  illness  had  so  far  increased  as  to 
leave  little  hope  that  he  would  ever  again  be  re- 
stored to  health,  he  made  his  arrangements  accord- 
ingly, without  hurry  and  without  confusion.  He 
had  too  often  reflected  on  death,  too  often  commit- 
ted his  body,  soul,  and  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Chri6t,  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Death 
was  attended  with  solemnity,  but  was  not  clothed 
with  terrors. 

The  last  time  that  my  Grandfather  went  out  of 
the  house,  was  to  call  upon  two  or  three  aged  peo- 
ple, whose  wants  he  had  in  part  supplied  for  many 
years;  for  he  had  not  neglected  through  his  life  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction. 

"  Well,  Deborah,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  an  alms- 
house, wherein  lived  one  of  the  poor  pensioners  on 
his  bounty,  "  I  always  thought  that  you  would  be  in 
heaven  before  me,  but  now  I  think  otherwise." — 
"  Well,  Sir,"  replied  Deborah,  "one  thing  is  pret- 
ty certain,  that  whichever  of  us  shall  kave  this 
world  first,  the  other  will  not  remain  long  behind. 
The  valley  is  a  dark  one,  no  doubt,  Sir,  that  we 
have  to  pass  through,  but  it  will  not  appear  so  to  us, 
if  we  are  favored  with  the  presence  of  Christ,  who 
passed  through  it  before  us;  and  I  humbly  trust 
this  will  be  the  case  with  us  both  :  and  yet,  Sir,  I 
was  much  more  confident  of  this  in  my  younger 
days  than  I  am  now." — "  Ay,  ay,  Deborah,"  re- 
joined my  Grandfather,  "  we  have  been  confident 
of  many  things  in  our  youth,  that  we  are  diffident  of 
in  our  old  age  ;  but  let  us  rejoice  in  the  hope  set  be- 
fore us  in  Christ,  even  though  we  '  rejoice  with 
trembling'  as  to  ourselves.  As  I  know  not  when  I 
may  6ee  you  again,  I  shall  leave  you  this  little 
packet ;  and  remember,  Deborah,  my  parting  words: 


Wait  on  the  Lord  :  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart.  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 
He  took  old  Deborah  by  the  hand,  and  spoke  no 
more;  and  Deborah,  as  she  followed  him  with  her 
eyes  to  the  door,  and  saw  how  weakly  he  appeared, 
lifted  up  her  apronlo  wipe  away  the  tears  that  were 
rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

That  night  Deborah  put  up  a  more  fervent  pray- 
er than  ordinary  for  my  Grandfather  Gregory,  that, 
when  flesh  and  heart  should  fail  him,  God  might  be 
the  strength  of  his  heart,  and  his  portion  for  erer. 

My  Grandfather  leaned  on  my  arm  as  we  walked 
on  together,  and  looked  upon  every  thing  that  he 
saw,  and  every  person  that  he  met,  as  though  he 
was  about  to  bid  them  farewell  for  ever. 

The  next  person  that  he  called  upon  was  old  An- 
thony Alford.  Anthony  was  a  great  favorite  with 
my  Grandfather,  for  they  had  known  each  other 
from  their  childhood.  Often  had  they  played  to- 
gether when  they  were  boys  ;  often  had  they  prais- 
ed God  in  company  when  they  were  men.  Poor 
Anthony  had  passed  most  of  his  days  in  poverty, 
but  he  always  found  a  friend  in  my  Grandfather, 
who  as  he  now  shook  him  by  the  hand,  held  him 
with  a  firmer  grasp,  and  I  thought  that  I  saw  An- 
thony's eyes  twinkle  faster  than  usual.  "  Anthony 
Alfotd,"  said  my  Grand  father,  taking  from  his  pocket 
a  brown  paper  parcel,  "I  believe  that  I  shall  soon 
join  some  of  our  old  friends,  who  are  gone  before 
us  to  the  world  of  glory;  and  I  have  called  upon 
you  now,  earnestly  to  exhort  you,  that  when  you  see 
my  face  no  more, you  will  bear  in  mind  the  promisesof 
God  and  hold  fast,  even  to  the  end,  the  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  you  have  professed.  In  miny  a 
trouble  '  I  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  see 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living.' 
God  has  not  forgotten  you  in  your  poverty,  but  he 
has  added  to  it  godliness  and  contentment,  which 
are  great  gain.  In  this  packet  you  will  find  a  proof 
of  my  friendship  and  christian  regard.  And  now, 
Anthony,  '  the  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee, 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  another." 

My  Grandfather  made  an  attempt  to  go,  as  he 
uttered  these  words,  but  it  was  in  vain,  for  Antho- 
ny, though  he  wrestled  with  his  feelings,  was  over- 
come by  them,  and  he  held  my  Grandfather  by  the 
hand,  and  would  not  let  him  depart. 

It  was  evident  that  Anthony,  as  well  as  my 
Grandfather,  thought  that  it  might  be  the  last  time 
they  should  spend  together ;  so  he  reached  out  his 
big  old  Bible,  that  they  might,  at  least  once  more, 
read  together  some  of  the  precious  promises  it  con- 
tained. 

It  was  an  affecting  picture  to  see  two  aged  pil- 
grims, drawing  near  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage, 
thus  taking  sweet  couniel,  and  drawing  support 
from  the  word  of  God.  They  parted,  and  my  Grand- 
father moved  slowly  along,  for  he  was  faint  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  he  had  walked,  and  hung  more 
heavily  upon  me.  Before  he  had  got  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  house  of  Anthony  Alford,  he  passed 
his  handkerchief  three  times  across  his  face,  while 
a  slight  sob  or  two  escaped  him.  Faint  as  he  was, 
he  completed  the  calls  he  intended  to  make  ;  after 
which,  he  returned  home,  to  walk  abroad  no  more. 

In  a  few  days  after,  he  was  too  weak  to  come 
down  stairs ;  for,  after  descending  two  or  three 
steps,  he  could  not  proceed.  With  some  difficul- 
ty we  again  got  him  into  his  chamber,  and  seated 
him  by  the  window  that  overlooked  the  garden.  A 
table  was  placed  beside  him,  with  the  books  where- 
in he  usually  read,  Leighton,  Flavel,  Hervey,  Dod- 
dridge, and  Newton,  and  a  dozen  others,  were 
heaped  one  upon  another  ;  but  I  could  not  help  ob- 
serving, dearly  as  he  loved  these  books,  that  every 
day  some  one  or  other  of  them  was  laid  aside, 
until  at  last  the  old  Bible  alone  remained  upon  the 


table.  As  his  sight  remained  good,  and  his  intel 
lecls  clear,  he  read  many  hours  every  day,  marking 
the  verses  from  which  he  derived  the  most  comfort 
or  instruction.  I  have  that  old  Bible  now  in  my  pos- 
session, and  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  any  Bible 
in  the  world. 

During  the  days  that  my  Grandfather  was  thus 
enabled  to  sit  up  and  to  look  from  the  window  into 
the  garden,  he  gave  his  orders  to  the  gardener  just 
as  before.  "  Tell  him,"  said  he,  "  to  sow  the  seeds 
that  I  gave  him  ;  for  though  I  shall  never  see  the 
flowers,  others  will  look  upon  them  with  pleasure. 
Many  a  rose  has  bloomed  for  me,  and  I  should 
not  wish  my  death  to  hinder  a  bud  from  bursting 
forth." 

Many  were  the  messages  which  he  sent  to  such 
persons  as  he  knew ;  and  the  principal  substance 
of  each  was,  to  encourage  them  "  to  hold  on  their 
way,"  in  the  road  that  led  to  life  everlasting. 

Among  the  packets  that  he  sent  away  he  did  not 
forget  to  send  one  to  his  grand-daughter  Lucy,  and 
another  to  her  friend,  Amelia  Gordon. 

Every  day  his  body  became  weaker,  and  his  faith 
grew  stronger  :  it  was  no  longer  with  him  a  mere 
belief,  but  a  certainty,  that  he  should  soon  be  with 
Christ ;  and  as  he  was  not  troubled  with  doubts, 
but  believed  unfeignedly  and  unreservedly,  that, 
sinner  as  he  was,  he  was  yet  reconciled  unto  God 
by  the  death  and  merits  of  his  adorable  Redeem- 
er ;  so  he  was  enabled  greatly  to  rejoice  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

The  sun  was  setting  gloriously,  and  the  heavens 
in  the  west  were  brightly  illumined  with  his  depar-. 
ting  rays.  My  Grandfather  looked  upon  it,  and 
was  for  a  lime  lost  in  contemplation  ;  then,  in  a  calm 
and  clear  voice,  he  said,  while  he  rooked  on  its 
departing  glory, 

"  Wliat  though,  bright  sun,  thy  golden  rays 

In  gathering  clouds  decline; 
Ere  long  and  I  shall  fondly  gaze 
On  brighter  beams  than  thine." 

I  stood  at  a  little  distance,  looking  on  my  Grand- 
father, while  a  ray  from  the  declining  sun  shone  for 
a  moment  full  on  his  pale  and  tranquil  features  ; 
and  I  thought,  if  in  life  I  should  have  but  few  peace- 
ful hours,  O  that  they  may  be  those  that  are  near- 
est to  eternity  ! 

"  I  have  seen  the  sun  set,"  said  my  Grandfather, 
"  many  a  time  in  the  course  of  my  life,  but  never 
more  gloriously  than  now.  If  the  mere  works  of 
creation  are  too  bright  to  gaze  on,  what  must  be 
the  glory  that  surrounds  the  Creator !  what  the 
brightness  of  Jesus  Christ,  '  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness !'  But  come,  I  feel  feeble  and  weary,  and 
must  go  to  bed  ;  so  open  the  Bible,  that  we  may 
read  and  pray.  O  may  we  also  set,  like  the  sun 
we  have  seen,  in  peace  here,  to  rise  again  in  glory, 
in  a  brighter  woild." 

I  road,  and  he  prayed  fervently  in  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  Redeemer,  that  living  or  dying 
we  might  show  forth  the  glory  of  God. 

As  night  came  on,  his  breath  grew  shorter  and 
shorter.  He  could  say  but  little  ;  but  now  and 
then  the  sound  of  that  name  which  is  above  every 
name,  "  Jesus,"  was  faintly  heard  from  his  trem- 
bling lips.  As  morning  dawned,  he  sweetly  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  and  was  gathered  into  the  garner, 
like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe. 

His  simple  gravestone  stands  in  the  shady  part 
of  the  churchyard,  near  to  the  chancel  window. 
No  flattering  verse  is  inscribed  thereon,  for  his  de- 
sire was  punctually  performed.  Underneath  his 
name,  his  age,  and  the  date  of  his  death,  is  writ- 
ten the  text,  "  What  He  has  promised  He  is  able 
perform." 

I  ]oTe  the  spot  where  he  is  slumbering  ;  and  often, 
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at  the  close  of  evening,  when  the  sun  has  ^^^^^J^^'^ZnsUee.aZ^^ 
in  the  west,  and  the  breeze  ,s  blowing  around  me,   !"»•■ >«W •"JJJJ,^  £ riod she mimifeste3 

I  walk  to   the   church-yard,  sit  me  down  on  the    »  MJ  ^  ^^ 
foot-stone  of  his  grave,  and  muse  over  the  mould-, 
erino-  dust,  and  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  the  ran- 
somed spirit  of  my  Grandfather  Gregory. 


RELIGION. 


MOIAIITY. 


THE  DEVOTED  CHILD. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Pastor's  Journal  for 
the  present  month,  relates  the  following  interesting 
facts  respecting  a  missionary  now  under  the  care 
of  the  American  Board,  who  is  soon  to  embark  for 
a  foreign  land.  If  we  had  the  full  history  of  all  the 
true  missionaries  of  the  cross,  we  should  doubtless 
find  that  many  of  them,  like  this  child,  were  spe- 
cially dedicated  to  God  in  their  infancy,  and  that 
the  labors  of  these  devoted  ones  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently blessed. 

I  called  on  a  family  quite  in  the  extreme  up  coun- 
try of  South  Carolina,  who  appeared  in  indigence, 
and  so  far  removed  from  public  roads,  villages,  or  i 
society  in  which  intelligence  circulated,  that  I  ex-  ] 
pected  to  find  their  ignorance  more  obvious  than 
their  poverty.  There  was  at  home  only  the  moth- 
er, advanced  in  life ;  she  seemed  overjoyed  at  the 
unexpected  visit.  Her  theme  was  religion.  She 
spoke  of  past  days,  of  trials,  afflictions,  prosperity, 
and  always  of  the  divine  goodness  toward  herself 
and  her  family. 

She  spoke  of  the  time  when  the  church  of  which 
she  was  a  member  had  been  devoted  to  religion, 
blessed  with  a  revival,  and  daily  increasing  in  num- 
bers and  graces;  she  spoke  of  it  now  as  broken  by 
discord,  apparently  forsaken  of  God,  and  almost  ex- 
tinct. This  was  her  great  affliction.  Other  trials 
of  life  could  be  borne,  were  hardly  remembered  ; 
but  how  could  she  see  the  candle  of  the  Lord  go 
out,  whose  light  once  shone  brightly  on  the  sur- 
rounding country  ?  how  could  she  see  the  enemy 
driving  out  the  people  of  God,  and  occupying  the 
promised  land?  She  wept  when  she  remembered 
Zion. 

She  spoke  of  her  husband  as  a  man  of  prayer, 
with  whom  she  had  often  gone  to  the  house  of 
God  in  company,  often  united  in  prayer,  not  for 
themselves,  not  for  their  church  only,  but  for  the 
church  of  Christ  in  the  south,  in  the  north,  in  the 
west,  in  the  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Pagan  world. 
She  told  me  of  his  happy  death,  supported  by  a 
triumphant  hope,  and  faith,  the  anchor  to  his  soul. 
Before  he  died  he  took  his  infant  son  in  his 
arms,  .formally  gave  the  child  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ",  prayed  fervently  that  it  might  be  received, 
sanctified,  and  made  a  faithful  and  successful  min- 
ister of  the  New  Testament  in  the  service  of  his 
church.  After  a  little  while  he  took  the  child, 
dedicated  it  again  to  Christ,  repeated  the  prayer, 
and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  Tnat  son>  w'tn  n0  Pr0" 
tector  but  a  widowed  mother,  in  indigence  and 
obscurity,  with  no  society  to  aid,  or  friend  to  ad- 
vise in  the  early  prosecution  of  his  studies,  is  now 
a  member  of  one  of  our  best  theological  seminaries, 
distinguished  as  a  scholar  and  a  Christian,  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  American  Board,  and  soon  to  em- 
bark as  a  foreign  missionary.  None  of  his  early  ac- 
quaintances doubt  that  he  is  sent  by  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church. 

His  mother  related  the  circumstance  with  many 
tears,  and  concluded,  "  I  little  thought  that  Christ 
had  so  received  my  son  from  the  hand  of  his  dying 
father,  as  to  call  him  from  his  aged  mother,  and  his 
native  country,  into  a  foreign  service.  How  many 
of  us  give  our  children  to  Christ  when  we  know 
not  what  we  do;  and  when  he  claims  them  we 
rebel,  and  call  them  ours  and  not  his.  So  I  did, 
but  I  have  been  made  to  know  and  to  submit  to  his 
will." 
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HAPPY  DEATH   OF  A  SABBATH   SCHOLAR. 

Adelia  A.,  cldcit  daughter  of  Moses  Barnos,  of 
Brandon,  Vt.  was  called  away  by  death,  on  the  Gth 


and  her  attachment  to  books 
became  so  strong  us  often  to  require  restraint. — 
She  was  fond  of  the  Sabbath  School  and  its  instruc- 
tions, punctual  in  her  attendance  and  recitations, 
and  was  never  urged  to  the  pleasing  task  of  get- 
ting her  lessons.     She  also  delighted  much  in  at- 
tending the  ministrations  of  the  gospel,  and  always 
regretted  to  be  detained  at  home  on  the  Sabbath. 
In  about  six   weeks  after  she  was  taken  ill,  her 
situation  became  alarming  ;  and  on   being  told, 
agreeably   to   her   own    request,   that    she   had 
but  a  short  time  to  live,  she  did  not  appear   to 
be    agitated  at  all,  but  soon  begau  to  converse 
with  the  family.     To  her  sister,  aged  eight  years, 
she  said,  "Do  not  mind  little  things— you  often 
complain  without  cause.     I  have  tnken  medicine 
for  six  weeks,  and  when  it  seemed  sometimes  that 
I  could  not  take  it,  I  always  thought  of  this  pas- 
sage, 'In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls,'  and 
then  I  could  take  it."     She  charged  her  never  to 
forget  that  scripture.     Her  sister  voluntarily  ask- 
ed forgiveness  for  ever  having  injured  her  feel- 
ings.    "  O  yes,"  said  she,  "and  I  want  you  should 
forgive  me."     Her  mother  inquired  if  she  ever 
thought  what  would  become  of  her  soul.     She 
replied,  "I  have  had  many  sleepless  nights  on 
that   account,  but    I  never  mentioned  it."     Her 
father   said    to  her,  "You  recollect  the  Saviour 
says,  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  fyc. — 
"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  and  he  says,  too,  those  that 
seek  me  early  shali  find  me."     When  the  little  chil- 
dren came  round  her  bed,  she  said,  "I  wish  to 
talk  with  yon,  but  I  am  so  weak  that  I  can  say 
but  little."    She  then  rested  a  few  moments.    Her 
mother  asked  her  little  brother  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  ask  her  forgiveness,  which  be  did.     "  O  yes," 
she  said,  "I  can  forgive  you  all  freely.     Brother 
P.  I  want  you  should  attend  the  Sunday  School ; 
be  sure  and  take  your  little  brother  H.  with  you, 
as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough.     Dear  little  brother," 
added  she,  "  how  I  love  him."     To  her  sister,  in 
her  sixth  year,  she  said,  "I  want  you  should  go  to 
the  Sunday  School.     Be  sure  to  remember  and 
understand  the  instructions  and  profit  by  them.— 
I  can  remember  the  first  lesson  I  ever  learned  ;  it 
is  the  first  chapter  of  John,  eighteen  first  verses." 
Addressing  herself  to  her   mother,  she  said,  "I 
wish  very  much  to  divide  my  things,  but  as  it  is 
the  Sabbath  day,  I  fear  it  would  not  be  right." — 
On  being  told  that  she  might  do  it,  she  proceeded 
very  deliberately  to  make  a  division  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  her  clothing,  giving  something  to 
each  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  for  them  to  keep 
as  a  memorial  of  her.     After  giving  directions 
respecting  the  disposal  of  her  books,  making  par- 
ticular request  that  her  Youth's  Herald  might  be 
bound  and  preserved  with  care,  she  said,  "  Mother, 
as  the  children  have  got  Testaments,  1  give  you 
mine,  and  when  you  all  read  for  prayers,  you  will 
remember  me." 

After  this,  to  the  surprise  of  her  physician  and 
friends,  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
and  ride  a  little.  While  in  this  state  of  apparent 
convalesence,  she  often  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
able  to  attend  meeting  and  her  beloved  Sabbath 
School.  Appearing  at  one  time  to  be  discour- 
aged, she  was  reminded  that  many  prayers  were 
offered  in  her  behalf.  "  You  know,  mother,"  she 
replied,  "  that  every  prayer  does  not  avail ;  you 
know  that  President  Bates  told  us,  it  was  the  ef- 
fectual, fervent  prayer  that  availeth  ;"  referring  to 
a  sermon  which  she  heard  him  preach  just  before 
she  was  confined,  from  these  words,  "  The  effec- 
tual, fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth 
much." 

Notwithstanding  these  flattering  indications  of 
returning  health,  she  soon  relapsed,  and  all  hope 
of  her  recovery  vanished.  For  a  week  previous 
to  her  death,  she  was  deprived  of  reason,  except 
at  short  intervals.  At  one  of  these,  being  asked 
by  her  father  if  she  was  afraid  to  die,  she  said, 
that  she  was  not.  When  asked  if  she  loved  the 
Saviour,  she  answered,  "  Yes,"  and  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  whether  she  thought  the  Saviour  lov- 
ed her,  she  said  that  she  did  not  know  ;  at  anoth- 
er time,  she  said  that  she  was  happy. 

Thus  terminated  the  brief  life  of  an  exemplary 
Sabbath  Scholar:  Would  not  the  young  reader 
choose  that  his  closing  scene  should  be  like  hers  ? 
Learn  then  to  prize  Sabbath  school  instruction, 
and  overy  means  of  becoming  wise  unto  salva- 
tion. [V.  Telegraph. 


GAMBLING. 

"  There  now,  Henry,"  said  James,  "  you  are  puzzled 
fairly  now,  I  am  sure."  "  No,  I  am  not,  let  me  alone," 
said  Henry.  "You  do  not  play  fair — you  could  never 
have  puzzled  me  fairly,  I  am  sure.  Give  me  the  slate 
alone  by  myself."  "  Take  it,"  said  James,  "  it  will  do 
no  good — you  can  never  get  through.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond lime  I  have  won." 

Here  I  would  explain  to  my  readers  what  I  suppose 
they    have   already   guessed.     These   little   boys  were 
playing  on  the  slale,  at  a  game,  which  has  many  names, 
but  which  they  called  nine-holes.     You  must  not  think, 
because  these  boys  were  thus  foolishly  spending  their 
time,  they  did   not  know  any  belter  way.     To  my  cer- 
tain knowledge  they  both  knew  how  to  read,  and  had  a 
great    many   pretty  and   good  hooks:  and,   more  than 
that,  they  had  been  taught  to  draw,  and  had  (formerly) 
delighted  in  trying  to  copy  the  pretty  picluies  of  their 
Magazine,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  plays  I  know  of 
for  well  behaved  children.     Henry's  parents  had  taken 
pains  to  instruct  him,  and  all  his  little  savings  were  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  of  books,  or  pencils,  or  some  use- 
lul  as  well  as  pleasant  object.     Not  but  that  he  had  al- 
ways  a   penny   ready   for  any  poor  distressed  child  he 
might  see,  who  asked  his  charity.     This  little  boy  lov- 
ed cakes  and  candies  naturally,  as  well  as  any  one  ;  but 
he  had  been  carefully  taught  how  much  better  it  was  to 
dispose  of  his  money  thus.     He  was  told  that  it  was  not 
only  wasting   the  money,  but  injuring  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  children  who  were  in  the  daily  habit  of 
spending  money  for  those  toys.     Yes,  my  dear  children, 
it   does  injure   their  morals.      The   best   feelings  of  a 
child  who  is  accustomed  to  spend  all  he  can  get  in  grat- 
ifying his  appetite,  are  injured.     They  often  grow  bold 
and  troublesome  to  their  friends,  in  asking  for  money  ; 
and  what  is  still  worse,  there  are  many  sad  instances, 
where  this  love  of  sweet  things  has  led  children  into  de- 
ceit and  dishonesty. 

To  return  to  Henry  and  James.     The  former  was  ob- 
stinate, and  continued  wearying  himself  for  a  long  time 
at  the  slate  ;  at  last,  throwing   it  down  in  a  passion,  he 
began  to  quarrel  with   and   to  scold  James,  who  on  his 
part  was  equally  blameable  ;  he  boasted  of  his  good  for- 
tune, and  appeared  to  be  delighted  with  the  anger  and 
vexation  of  Henry.     What  might  have  happened  we  do 
not  know,  as  we  read  a  dreadful  example  of  the  conse- 
quences of  anger  in  our  Bible,  which  most  of  my  little 
readers  have  learned  in  those  affecting  verses — 
"  Tims  wicked  Cain  was  hurried  on, 
Till  he  had  killed  his  brother." 
But  I   thought   it   time  to  interfere;  and  taking  away 
the  slate,  forbade  them  ever  again  to  play  at  games  on 
it.     "  Why,  Sir,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  playing1!" 
"None  in  the   thing  itself,   but  much  sin   and  evil  in 
those  tempers  it  has  led  you  into.     You  have  heard  of 
gamblers — you  have  heard  them  spoken   of  with  con- 
tempt and  pity  ;  these  are  men  playing  and  squandering 
away  their  lives,    as   boys   do  their  spare  hours.     And 
see  the  dreadful  consequences.     They  grow  so  devoted 
to  it,  that  they  sacrifice  their  fortune,   their  character, 
their  families — yes,  they  often  have  been  driven  by  des- 
pair and  madness  to  take  away  the  life  which  a  good 
God  has  given  them  to  prepare  for  a  life  which  can  nev- 
er end  ;  and  in  which  we  must  all  stand  before  our  Ma- 
ker, to  render  an  account  to  Him  of  all  our  days  and 
hours  spent  here,  whether  it  is  good  or  evil.     Some  of 
these  wretched   men   may  have  commenced   their  evil 
habits   at  school.     Some  of  them   in  early  youth  have 
been  as  decent  and  promising  as  eilher  of  you,  who  not 
having  had  the  blessing  of  pious  and  affectionate  pa- 
rents, as  you  have,   continually  watching  over  them 
for  good,  they  havenotlearned  the der.titfulness  of  their 
own  hearts,  nor  the  necessity  of  daily  and  hourly  pray- 
ing for  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  regulate  their 
lives  and  tempers,  and  make  them  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  God.     You,  Henry,  know  well  how  very  sinful  it  is 
to  give  place  to  such  evil  tempers,  that  your  time  is  giv- 
en you  to  improve  it  for  your  good  here  and  hereafter. 
This  cannot  be,  when  you  spend  two  or  three  hours  in 
the  day  in  foolish  if  not  wicked  games — wicked,  be- 
cause they  lead  to  wicked  tempers.    You,  James,  know 
well,  because  you  learned  it  last  Sunday  in  your  lesson, 
'  If  a  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how 
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can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen.'  If  you 
loved  Henry,  could  you  delight  in  vexing  hint?  in 
making  him  angry  and  wicked,  and  thusdispleasing 
God, who  has  done  so  much  for  him  and  you?  I  thank 
God,  dear  children, you  seem  to  feel  what  I  have  been 
saying — you  weep — you  are  penitent.  May  God 
forgive  you  as  I  do.  I  would  not  interrupt  those 
healthy  plays,  which  are,  when  properly  regulated, 
necessary  to  exercise  your  bodies,  and  keep  you  in 
health!  but  these  plays  which  are  the  nurseries  of 
bad  tempers  and  bad  morals,  I  must  forbid  them. 
Remember,  my  dear  boys,  when  you  kneel  this  f 
night  to  thank  your  God  for  the  mercies  of  the  ] 
past  day,  to  confess  your  sin  in  giving  place  to 
those  evil  passions,  and  pray  that  your  Heavenly 
Father  may  forgive  you  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake." 
Children's  Magazine.]  M.  A. 


NATURAL    HISTOEY. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Recorder. 
THE  MOCKING  BIRO.  - 

Letter  from  a  Father  to  his  Son. 
My  Son, — The  country  has  now  become  so  ex- 
ceedingly inviting,  that  I  was  induced  a  few  days 
ago  to  take  a  stroll  a  little  beyond  the  precincts  of 
our  suburbs,  where,  as  I  pursued  my  route  in  the 
lanes,  I  was  welcomed  on  all  hands  by  the  young 
songsters  of  the  feathered  creation,  some  chirping 
their  little  notes,  some  warbling,  and  others  sing- 
ing still  more  loudly  their  pleasant  songs,  and  here 
and  there  my  attention  was  arrested,  and  I  was 
tempted  to  make  considerable  pauses,  to  listen  to 
what  appeared  to  me  stated  and  regular  concerts  ;. 
and  though  on  my  departure,!  was  somewhat  dull, 
the  effect  of  all  this  cheerfulness  which  I  had  been 
witnessing  generated  in  my  mind  a  sympathetic 
spirit.  I  returned  breathing  my  aspirations  to  the 
Almighty  for  being  shown  the  cheerfulness,  with 
which  those  little  creatures  could  rely  on  the  boun- 
ty of  Providence  for  their  daily  food,  without  a 
meal  beforehand  ;  whilst  myself,  and  many  others, 
were  frequently  repining  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  for 
a  supply  of  wants  which  we  are  constantly  creating. 
I  had  often  heard  the  mocking  birdsconfined  in  their 
little  cages  suspended  near  to  the  windows  of  some 
of  the  houses  of  those  of  our  citizens  fond  of  their 
music,  but  they  now  attracted  my  more  minute  at- 
tention ;  and  I  was  consequently  led  from  a  motive 
of  curiosity  to  look  into  an  excellent  book  on  orni- 
thology, which  I  happened  to  have  access  to,  for  a 
sketch  of  his  character,  and  I  have  been  induced  to 
transcribe  for  your  gratification  an  abstract  of  it. 
He  is  peculiar  to  this  new  world  and  inhabits  a  ve- 
ry considerable  extent  of  this  continent;  but  great- 
er numbers  are  found  in  the  States  south,  than  in 
those  north  of  the  river  Delaware  :  they  are  gener- 
ally migratory  in  the  latter,  and  resident  in  many 
of  the  former.  The  berries  of  the  red  cedar,  myr- 
tle, holly,  cassine  shrub,  many  species  of  smilax, 
together  with  gum  berries,  gall  berries,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  others,  with  which  the  luxuriant  swampy 
thickets  of  those  regions  abound,  furnish  them  with 
a  perpetual  feast.  Winged  insects,  also,  of  which 
they  are  very  fond,  and  remarkably  expert  at  catch- 
ing, abound  there  even  in  winter,  and  are  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  residence.  He  is  less  shy 
among  the  planters,  playing  around  their  doors  and 
hopping  along  the  shingles,  than  he  is  in  the  north. 
He  begins  to  build  in  the  lower  parts  of  Georgia 
early  in  April;  in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  tenth  of 
May;  and  in  New-York  and  the  States  of  New- 
England,  still  later.  A  solitary  thorn  bush  ;  an  al- 
most impenetrable  thicket;  an  orange  tree,  cedar 
or  holly  bush,  are  favorite  spots  from  which  he 
makes  a  selection  for  his  nest,  which  he  is  ever 
ready  to  defend  but  never  over  anxious  to  conceal. 
He  often  builds  within  a  small  distance  of  the  man- 
sion and  not  unfrequently  in  a  pear  or  apple  tree  ; 
rarely  at  a  greater  height  than  six  or  seven  feet 
from  the  ground.  During  the  period  of  incubation 
neither  cat,  dog,  animal  or  man,  can  approach  the 
nest  without  being  attacked.  The  cats,  in  particu- 
lar, he  persecutes  with  unrelenting  hostility  when- 
ever they  presume  to  appear  within  his  precincts 


But  his  whole  vengeance  is  most  pointedly  direct- 
ed against  ll:jt  mortal  enemy  of  his  eggs  and  young, 
the  black  snake.  Whenever  the  insidious  approach- 
es of  this  reptile  are  discovered,  the  male  darts  up- 
on it  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  dexterously  elu- 
ding its  bite,  and  striking  it  violently  and  incessant- 
ly about  the  head,  where  it  is  very  vulnerable.  The 
snake  soon  becomes  sensible  of  its  danger,  and 
seeks  to  escape  ;  but  the  intrepid  defender  of  his 
young  redoubles  his  exertions,  and,  unless  his  an- 
tagonist be  of  great  magnitude,  often  succeeds  in 
destroying  him.  All  its  pretended  powers  of  fasci- 
nation avail  it  nothing  against  the  penal  retribution 
of  this  noble  bird.  As  the  snake's  strength  begins 
to  flag  the  Mocking  bird  seizes  and  lifts  it  up,  part- 
ly from  the  ground,  beating  it  with  his  wings;  and 
when  the  business  is  completed,  he  returns  to  the 
repository  of  his  young,  mounts  the  summit  of  the 
bush,  and  pours  out  a  torrent  of  song  in  to!:en  of 
victory.  I  am  your  affectionate  Father. 
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From  the   Youth's  Friend. 
I  DON'T  THINK. 

A  little  boy  was  once  asked  a  question  about 
his  lesson,  which  he  could  not  answer.  The 
question  was  a  plain  one.  His  teacher  asked  him 
what  he  thought  about  it — he  replied,  "I  don't 
think." 

I  have  often  thought  of  this  little  boy's  expres- 
sion, when  engaged  in  my  duties  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  and  perhaps  if  I  explain  my  meaning,  some 
Sabbath  School  children  may  be  able  to  under- 
stand it. 

If,  while  the  superintendent  is  addressing  the 
school,  I  see  a  scholar  looking  about  heedlessly,  or 
turning  his  head  at  every  move  in  the  school  room, 
(and  I  do  sometimes  see  it,)  I  say,  surely  that  boy 
■■  don't  think,"  or  he  would  not  thus  break  the  rules 
of  school — grieve  his  teacher's  heart — offend  God, 
and  injure  his  own  soul. 

When  I  find  a  scholar  frequently  absent  from 
school,  or  late  in  his  attendance,  I  always  con- 
clude that  he  "  don't  think;"  for  he  usually  has  a 
poor  lesson,  frequently  none  at  all. 

Some  children  and  young  people  will  not  go  to 
Sabbath  School  ;  (I  pity  them  from  my  heart ;) 
they  say  they  are  too  ignorant — too  old,  or  too 
much  occupied  in  other  things.  Surely  they"  don't 
think"  or  they  would  not  say  that  they  are  too  ig- 
norant to  need  instruction,  or  too  old  to  get  it ;  since 
they  will  have  much  use  for  it — nor  too  busy  to  at- 
tend to  the  very  thing  for  which  they  were  born. 
When  I  see  youth  and  children  careless  of  advice, 
bent  on  the  indulgence  of  their  own  wishes,  and 
indifferent  to  the  future,  I  know  that  I  may  say  of 
them  "  they  don't  think,"  or  they  would  not  thus 
give  up  an  eternity  of  happiness  for  the  trifles  of  a 
day. 

I  have  only  lime  to  say  to  all  these  dear  children, 
that  they  will  never  get  good  lessons — nor  love  the 
Sabbath  School — nor  please  their  teachers — nor, 
above  all,  please  God — nor  go  to  heaven,  unless 
they  think.  A  Teacher. 

— a©©— 
SUNDAY  SCHOOL  IN  ANTIGUA. 

The  Moravian  missionaries  have  for  many  years 
been  very  active  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  They  have  carried  the  gospel  to  many 
countries,  where  the  name  of  Jesus  had  never  be- 
fore been  heard  of;  and  they  have  many  schools  in 
these  countries,  where  the  children  are  taught  to 
read  the  Bible  and  other  good  books. 

A  missionary  in  the  island  of  Antigua  writes, 
that  where  he  is  stationed,  they  have  a  Sunday 
School  of  more  than  a  hundred  children.  He 
was  lately  called  to  see  a  little  boy,  about  eight 
or  nine  years  old,  who  was  thought  to  be  near  his 
end. 

The  child  was  suffering  much,  but  was  very  pa- 
tient. His  Testament  lay  on  one  side  of  him,  and 
his  Hymn  book  on  the  other,  and  he  frequently 
read  from  them.  He  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  that  he  had  been  brought  to  that  place,  (New- 


field)  where  he  had  learned  to  know  himself  as  a  sin- 
ner, and  Jesus  as  the  friend  of  sinners. 

When  the  missionary  asked  if  he  should  pray 
with  him,  he  replied,  "Oh  yes,  but  let  us  firs't 
sing  a  little:"  he  then  himself  gave  out  a  hymn, 
in  a  manner  so  affecting,  that  all  present  were  mov- 
ed to  tears. 

Shortly  after  this,  he  gently  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
— His  father  is  a  teacher  in  the  school.  \ib. 
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For  the    Youth's  Companion. 
LITTLE    LUCY. 

"  Sister  Maria,"  said   little  Lucy  M as  she 

went  skipping  into  the  parlour,  "  are  vou  ready 
to  walk  with  me  now  that  I  have  finished  the  ruf- 
fle you  wished  me  to  do  for  you  ?"  She  was  going 
to  proceed  in  her  conversation  respecting  the  walk, 
when  she  perceived  that  her  beloved  sister  had 
been  weeping.  "  Dear  Maria,  are  you  sick?"  said 
she,  throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  sis- 
ter and  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  cheek.  "  If  you 
are,  I  am  very  sorry  and  will  not  go  to  walk,  but 
will  stay  here  with  you;  and  if  you  have  got  that 
ugly  pain  again  in  the  head,  I  will  run  and  bring 
the  bottle  of  Cologne  that  Aunt  Susan  gave  me, 
and  will  bathe  your  temples.  Shall  I,  sister  Ma- 
ria? Aunt  Susan  says  that  is  very  good  for  a  pain 
in  the  head." 

Little  Lucy  was  not  like  many  young  misses  I 
have  seen,  fond  of  prating  about  nothing,  merelv 
for  the  sake  of  prating ;  neither  was  she  in  the  hab- 
it of  making  professions  of  regard  which  she  did 
not  feel.  She  was  an  affectionate  little  girl  of  nine 
years  old,  and  had  an  only  sister  nine  years  older 
than  herself;  who  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  of 
perfection  than  I  have  ever  before  witnessed,  those 
qualities  so  essential  to  an  elder  sister  as  described 
in   tw7o  recent  numbers  of  the  Youth's  Companion. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story.  As  soon  as 
little  Lucy  had  finished  her  inquiries  she  was  on 
the  point  of  running  for  the  Cologne,  when  her 
sister  begged  her  to  stop.  She  thanked  her  for 
her  kindness,  and  assured  her  she  was  not  sick; 
but  that  the  cause  of  her  emotion  arose  from  a  piece 
of  intelligence  which  she  had  just  received,  point- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  a  note  with  a  black  seal, 
which  laid  on  the  table  before  her.  Lucy  asked 
if  she  might  be  allowed  to  read  it;  when,  beincr 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  opened  it  and  read 
as  follows  : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  M. — You  will  not  perhaps  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  our  young  friend  Mary  L.  is 
no  more.  She  died  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  on  Mon- 
day the  7th  inst.,  after  a  lingering  illness  of  more 
than  a  year.  O  that  I  could  give  you  such  an  ac- 
count of  her  last  hours,  as  you  gave  me  not  long 
since  of  one  of  your  departed  friends.  But  alas  ! 
it  is  little  I  have  to  say  beyond  what  you  already 
know. 

"She  died  as  she  lived,  without  seeming  to  think 
of  the  awful  realities  which  awaited  her.  She  was 
unwilling  to  converse  upon  serious  subjects;  and 
if  at  any  lime  they  were  introduced,  she  would  in- 
variably commence  some  other  subject  as  soon 
as  possible.  Our  good  minister,  Mr.  B.,  called 
upon  her  a  short  lime  before  her  death  and  talked 
to  her  seriously  and  earnestly  on  the  importance 
of  being  prepared  for  Iter  great  change.  He  told 
her  she  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  live  but  a 
few  days  at  longest,  and  that  probably  in  a  few  hours 
she  would  find  herself  in  another  world;  and  ad- 
ded solemnly,  Mary,  do  you  feel  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  die?  No,  Sir,  said  she  with  emphasis, 
I  do  not.     She  died  in  a  few  hours  after. 

"  Her  friends  are  deeply  afflicted  ;  but  may  they 
have  "race  to  say,  '  Let  us  be  still,  it  was  the  Lord 
who  gave,  and  who  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be 
his  holy  name.'  " 

"  O  dear,"  said  little  Lucy,  "I  do  hope  /shall 
be  prepared  to  die."  "My  dear  little  girl,"  said 
her  sister,  "If  you  really  and  sincerely  wish  to  be 
prepared  for  death,  you  will  not  put  off  the  great 
work  of  repentance  another  day,   but  will  com_ 
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mence  immediately,  and  not  only  commence  but  per- 
severe till  you  have  found  that  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take 
away  ;  and  which  is  absolutely  necessary  before  one 
can  be  prepared  for  such  a  solemn  event.  For 
without  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  no  one  can  be  saved  ;  and  unless  ye  repent, 
ye  must  likewise  perish."  We  trust  little  Lucy 
was  sincere  in  her  wish  to  be  prepared  for  death  ; 
and  we  trust  also  that  she  is  now  prepared ;  for  her 
greatest  delight  is  in  doing  good,  in  hearing  and 
reading  the  word  of  God,  and  in  prayer. 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,  says  the  Sa- 
viour. Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  and  figs  of 
thistles?  No!  neither  does  the  unsanclified  heart 
delight  in  the  service  of  the  Redeemer  as  does  Lu- 
cy M .     Reader,   would    you   be  prepared  for 

death,  judgment,  and  eternity  ?  If  you  would,  set 
a  lout  the  great  work  immediately;  for  in  an  hour 
ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  may  come  and  find 
you  unprepared.  But  O  may  this  never  be  the 
case.  May  you  remember  your  Creator  in  the  days 
of  your  youth.  May  you  turn  unto  Him  with  your 
whole  heart,  and  delight  to  love,  serve,  honor  and 
obey  Him  in  this  world  ;  and  then  you  will  surely 
live  and  reign  with  Him  in  the  world  to  come. 

J«»«»*. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE   OUTCAST. 

One  night  last  week,  about  half  past  eleven 
o'clock,  a  gentleman  of  Boston  was  roused  from  his 
sleep  by  the  repeated  ringing  of  his  door-bell.  He 
opened  the  door  as  soon  as  he  could,  when  a  little 
black  girl  of  about  eleven  years  old  begged  a  shel- 
ter for  the  night.  She  was  poorly  clothed,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  great  distress.  Her  mistress,  she 
said,  had  treated  her  very  unkindly,  and  turned  her 
out  of  doors  late  in  the  evening.  Her  mother  was 
in  New  York,  she  had  no  friend  in  Boston,  she  had 
no  home,  and  did  not  know  where  to  go.  She  had 
begged  at  many  doors,  but  they  could  not  have  her, 
and  now  every  body  was  in  bed.  She  had  wander- 
ed about  till  she  felt  lost,  and  could  not  tell  where 
she  was.  She  would  be  thankful  to  lie  in  the  gen- 
tleman's kitchen,  or  stable,  or  any  where,  if  he 
would  take  her  in,  so  that  she  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  lie  down  upon  the  cold  hard  pavement. 

The  gentleman  did  not  know  what  to  do.  He 
could  not  bear  that  the  poor  creature  should  lie 
out  in  the  street,  however  wicked  she  might  be. 
But  he  was  afraid  to  let  her  in,  lest  she  should  steal 
and  runoff,  or  let  in  wicked  men  to  do  greater  mis- 
chief, while  he  and  his  family  were  asleep.  How- 
ever, after  consulting  with  his  wife,  he  concluded 
that  he  could  not  shut  his  door  upon  the  poor  out- 
cast, and  tell  her  she  must  lie  down  upon  the 
stones.  He  put  her  into  a  small  bed-chamber,  and 
locked  her  in ;  so  that  the  poor  girl  after  a  while 
went  to  sleep,  and  waked  late  in  the  morning  quite 
comfortable  and  refreshed.  The  family  then  sent 
to  inquire  whether  her  account  of  herself  was  true, 
and  to  provide  a  home  and  employment  for  the 
forlorn  and  helpless  wanderer.  If  she  was  an  in- 
nocent girl,  and  had  been  abused  by  unfeeling  mas- 
ters, she  ought  to  be  protected  and  pitied  by  all  kind 
people.  If  she  was  a  wicked  girl,  and  had  lost  her 
place  by  disobedience  and  vice,  still  humane  per- 
sons could  not  let  her  perish  in  the  street.  They 
felt  it  was  their  duty  to  provide  some  place  of  ref- 
uge, where  she  might  be  fed  and  sheltered,  and 
where  she  might  be  warned  of  the  evil  of  her 
ways  and  taught  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  children  in  Boston, 
who  are  in  situations  nearly  or  quite  as  bad  as  this 
of  the  little  outcast ;  and  some  cases  like  this  occur 
almost  every  day  or  night  in  the  year.  Some  of 
them  get  a  place  to  stop  at  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  are  driven  out  again.  Some  of  them  are  ta- 
ken to  the  poor-house,  or  the  house  of  correction, 
or  the  jail.  Some  of  them,  instead  of  finding 
shelter  in  the  houses  of  kind  people  or  gentlemen, 
fall  in  among  the  wicked  ;  where  they  get  perhaps 
a  crust  to  eat,  but  where  they  learn  every  thing  that 
ia  bad  and  become  as  wicked  as  others.     In  larger 


cities,  there  are  many  more  such  children  than 
there  arc  in  Boston,  and  not  so  many  pious  and  be- 
nevolent people  to  provide  for  them  and  take  care 
of  them.  In  some  countries  indeed  such  house- 
less and  friendless  children,  have  none  to  pity 
them  or  show  them  the  least  kindness.  In  heathen 
countries  there  are  no  orphan  asylums,  no  bund- 
ling hospitals,  no  alms  for  the  beggar,  no  pity 
for  the  hungry,  no  mercy  for  the  outcast. 

How  little  do  we  think  what  blessings  we  enjoy, 
when  we  have  food  and  clothing  and  every  comfort 
for  the  day,  and  can  go  to  rest  at  night  in  a  habi- 
tation of  our  own,  free  from  every  sorrow.  Pa- 
rents have  their  beloved  children  around  them,  and 
may  watch  their  peaceful  slumbers  without  anxiety 
or  alarm.  Children  lodge  under  the  parental  roof. 
Their  last  moments  of  wakefulness  at  night  are 
cheered  with  the  presence  of  their  protectors,  and 
the  first  beams  of  morning  light  restore  them  to  the 
smiles  of  those  who  love  them,  and  who  would  en- 
dure any  thing  to  defend  and  support  them.  How 
grateful  and  humble  should  both  parents  and  chil- 
dren be,  who  are  so  highly  favored  and  distinguish- 
ed And  how  careful  should  they  be  that  they  do 
not  abuse  such  great  blessings,lest  they  should  be  ta- 
ken from  them;  lest  the  parents  should  be  written 
childless,  or  the  children  should  be  made  orphans. 

Since  there  are  such  suffering  creatures  in  the 
world,  and  near  our  own  doors,  it  is  good  for  us 
to  know  of  them  and  see  them.  It  is  profitable 
for  the  child  who  has  all  that  he  can  wish,  to  be 
taken  out  to  see  the  poor  and  destitute.  There  he 
learns  to  understand  and  feel  the  language  of  the 
hymn. 

"  Whene'er  I  take  my  walks  abroad, 

How  inaay  poor  I  see  ; 

What  shall  I  render  to  my  God, 

For  all  his  gifts  to  me  1 

While  some  poor  wretches  scarce  can  tell, 

Where  they  may  lay  their  head ; 
I  have  a  home  wherein  to  dwell, 

And  rest  upon  my  bed. 

While  others  early  learn  to  swear, 

And  curse,  and  lie,  and  steal; 

Lord,  I  am  taught  thy  name  to  fear, 

And  do  thy  holy  will." 

It  is  good  for  people  of  any  age,  to  have  their 
slumbers  sometimes  broken  by  the  cries  of  distress, 
that  they  may  praise  the  goodness  of  God  to  them 
and  theirs;  and  also  learn  to  remember  the  poor 
and  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  af- 
fliction. Let  us  all  learn  from  the  incident  here 
related,  to  have  compassion  on  all  that  are  in  dis- 
tress, and  communicate  to  them  freely  of  the  bles- 
sings which  our  compassionate  God  has  bestowed 
upon  ourselves. 

The  condition  of  the  poor  outcast  girl,  is  also 
a  lively  figure  of  the  lost  sinner.  He  is  a  wretched 
wanderer  in  this  lonely  world,  an  alien  from  God, 
wretched,  and  perishing  in  sin.  He  looks  to  men 
to  save  him  ;  but  "  miserable  comforters  arc  they 
all."  The  shades  of  death  and  eternity  are  draw- 
ing around  him,  hell  is  yawning  to  receive  him,  all 

help  and  hope  are  gone unless  he  can  find  a 

refuge.  The  only  refuge  is  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ.  There,  if  he  is  penitent  for  his  sins, 
and  if  he  knocks  in  season,  a  kind  and  compassion- 
ale  friend  is  ready  to  take  him  in  and  save  his  soul 
forever.  O  may  none  of  us  knock  too  late,  after  the 
door  is  forever  closed. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  Presence  of  God. — "  You  teach,"  said  the 
emperor  Trajan  to  Rabbi  Joshua,  "  that  your  God 
is  every  where,  and  boast  that  he  resides  among 
your  nation.  I  should  like  to  see  him." — "God's 
presence  is  indeed  every  where,"  replied  Joshua, 
"  but  he  cannot  be  seen  ;  no  mortal  eye  can  behold 
his  glory."  The  emperor  insisted.  "  Well,"  said 
Joshua,  "  suppose  we  try  to  look  first  at  one  of  his 
ambassadors?"  The  emperor  consented.  The  Rab- 
bi took  him  into  the  open  air  at  noomlay,  and  bid 
him  look  at  the  sun  in  its  meridian  splendor.  "  I 
cannot,"  said  Trajan,  "  the  light  dazzles  me." 
"Thou  art  unable,"  said  Joshua,  "to  endure  the 


light  of  one  of  his  creatures,  and  canst  thou  expect 
to  behold  the  resplendent  glory  of  the  Creator  ? 
Would  not  such  a  sight  annihilate  thee?" —  Hebrew 
Tales.  .       — eos— 

The  Farmer. — "  I  was  never  so  happy,"  said 
President  Jackson  to  a  visiter  the  other  day,  "  as 
when  a  farmer :  I  was  then  free  of  care, anxiety,  and 
perplexities  ;  I  am  now  shut  up  here,  overwhelmed 
with  business — not  an  hour  to  call  my  own — no 
opportunity  for  exercise,  and  harassed  on  every 
hand."  What  a  comment  does  this  furnish  on  the 
highest  attainments  of  political  ambition !  The  man 
who  looks  from  his  humble  and  quiet  dwelling  to 
the  highest  post  of  power  and  honor  in  the  country, 
has  a  road  before  him  which  he  must  travel  with 
sighs  and  agonies,  and  when  he  has  reached  it,  he 
must  be  on  the  wheel  of  torture  through  the  day, 
and  lie  down  on  a  pillow  of  thorns  at  night. — 
Washington  Spectator. 

— as©— 
Taking  a  Wife. — Mr.  H.  a  rich  English  gentle- 
man, who  in  the  first  year  of  the  Greek  insurrection 
was  making  a  scientific  lour  in  Egypt,  happened  to 
be  at  Cairo,  when  a  girl  from  Candia,  nine  years  of 
age,  was  offered  for  sale.  Mr.  H.  bought  the 
child,  sent  her  to  England,  and  had  her  educated 
with  great  care;  and  when  she  had  attained  the  age 
of  fifteen,  married  her.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
Mr.  H.  with  his  wife  arrived  from  Malta,  and  went 
to  her  native  place,  in  the  interior  of  the  Island,  to 
let  her  parents  take  part  in  her  fortunes. — They 
were  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  their  daughter 
after  a  separation  of  nine  years  as  a  lady  of  conse- 
quence, dressed  like  a  princess  and  surrounded  with 
servants,  but  refused,  however,  to  accompany  them. 
The  Greek  revolution  affords  many  such  episodes, 
which  would  furnish  pleasing  subjects  for  the  poet. 
— a©©— 

Infant  School  Anecdotes, — A  little  girl  attached 
to  an  infant  school  in  this  city,  was  one  morning 
observed  by  her  mother  to  remain  up  stairs  longer 
than  usual.  On  being  asked  if  she  was  not  ready 
to  come  down,  she  told  her  mother,  she  must  pray 
to  God  again  for  a  new  heart  before  she  went  down 
stairs. 

Another  little  girl  about  four  years  of  age,  attach- 
ed to  the  same  school,  was  heard  to  reprove  her  little 
playmate,  for  using  improper  language,  telling  her 
it  was  wicked,  and  that,  "  God  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day."  [Youth's  Friend. 


SELECT   SENTENCES. 

Live  not  so  much  upon  the  comforts  of  God,  as 
upon  the  God*  of  comforts. 

The  Cross  of  Christ  (or  suffering  for  his  sake) 
is  a  crabbed  tree  to  look  at— but  sweet  and  fair  is 
the  fruit  it  yields. 

God,  who  hath  enabled  sinners  to  thirst  after 
grace,  will  surely  give  them  the  grace  they  thirst 
after. 

Grace  is  the  silver  link,  that  draws  the  golden 
link  of  glory  after  it. 


POETRY. 


ON  AN  INFANT, 

PREPARED    FOR    THE    CRAVE. 

Go  to  thy  sleep,  my  child, 

Go  to  thy  dreamless  bed, 
Gentle  and  undented  : 

Willi  blessings  on  thy  head, 
Fresh  roses  in  thy  hand, 

Buds  on  thy  pillow  laid  ; 
Haste  from  this  fearful  land, 

Where  flowers  so  quickly  fade. 

Before  thy  heart  hath  learn'd  , 

In  waywardness  to  stray, 
Before  thy  feet  have  turn'd 

The  dark  and  downward  way, 
Ere  guilt  hath  sear'd  Ihy  breast, 

Or  sorrow  wrung  the  tear, 
Rise  to  thy  home  of  reel, 

In  yon  celestial  sphere. 

Because  thy  smile  was  fair, 

Thy  lip  and  eye  so  bright, 
Because  thy  cradle-care 

Was  such  a  fond  delight, 
Shall  love  with  weak  embrace, 

Thy  heavenward  flight  detain? 
No  !  Angels,  seek  thy  place 

Amid  the  deathless  train,     [/uo.  MitceUany 
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HARBATIVE. 


From  the  Sabbath  School  Herald. 
MATILDA,  OR  THE  BIBLE  CLASS. 

Mr.  Editor, — If  you  should  think  the  following 
narrative  (for  the  truth  of  which,  the  writer  can 
vouch,)  will  in  any  measure  contribute  to  your 
Jaudable  design,  you  are  at  liberty  to  iniert  it  in 
your  valuable  periodical. 

The  writer  of  this  article  spent  the  summer  of 
1813  in  a  small  village  in  the  interior  of  the  State 
of  New- York.  The  inhabitants  had  been  for  some 
time  destitute  of  the  instituted  means  of  grace,  and 
the  consequence  was, — as  it  ordinarily  is, — that 
the  people,  both  parents  and  children,  had  dismiss- 
ed from  their  minds  the  concerns  of  eternity.  All, 
nearly  to  an  individual,  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  earth- 
ly pleasures  and  sinful  gratifications.  The  Sab- 
bath was  profaned  to  an  affecting  degree,  and  the 
days  of  the  week  were  consumed  to  an  alarming 
extent,  in  parties,  routs,  and  balls.  Shortly  after 
the  writer  was  located  in  the  village,  a  dancing 
school  was  commenced  at  a  public  house,  a  few 
doors  from  his  lodgings.  Two  or  three  times  in  a 
week,  he  was  pained  to  the  heart  at  witnessing  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  village  assembling  at 
this  haunt  of  dissipation,  to  learn  (as  he  was  told) 
good  manners  and  a  genteel  deportment;  and  while 
he  was  laboring  in  his  study  for  the  benefit  of  their 
souls,  he  was  annoyed  by  the  sound  of  the  viol  and 
the  voice  of  mirth.  As  the  spirit  of  Paul  was  stirred 
within  him  at  Athens,  when  he  saw  the  whole  city 
given  to  idolatry — so  was  the  spirit  of  the  writer 
stirred  within  him  when  he  saw  the  whole  vil- 
lage in  which  he  resided,  given  to  amusement  and 
dissipation. 

He  resolved  on  an  effort  to  change,  through  di- 
vine grace,  the  current  of  thought  and  objects  of 
pursuit.  He  visited  a  number  of  the  youth,  and 
proposed  to  open  a  Bible  class  for  their  particular 
benefit.  This  was  the  first,  he  believes,  that  was 
ever  established  in  that  State  upon  the  present  plan 
of  instruction,  although  he  had  digested  the  plan 
and  carried  it  into  effect  in  the  early  part  of  1812, 
in  a  town  in  Vermont,  which  was  the  first,  so  far 
as  he  knows,  that  was  established  in  New-England. 
One  was,  however,  opened  upon  a  similar  plan  the 
same  season  in  Massachusetts.  The  proposal  was 
accepted  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  the  youth,  and 
it  was  found,  that  such  were  their  engagements, 
that  no  day  in  the  week  could  be  devoted  to  this 
object  with  so  little  sacrifice  as  one  of  the  days  on 
which  the  dancing  school  was  held.  That  day 
was  accordingly  fixed  upon  for  the  Bible  class — 
and  it  became  a  time  of  trial  to  the  youth,  a  season  of 
separation  and  of  conflict — not  of  hard  words,  but  of 
troubled  thoughts  and  tumultuous  feelings.  A 
company  of  young  ladies  were  observed  to  walk 
hand  in  hand  until  they  came  to  the  place  where 
the  Bible  class  was  to  be  held,  and  there  divide — 
a  part  to  go  in  and  listen  to  the  instructions  of 
God's  word,  the  rest  to  proceed  on  to  the  hall  of 
gaiety  and  merriment.  For  a  while  their  feet  in- 
clined in  different  directions,  while  their  hands 
were  still  united,  and  arguments  and  persuasives 
were  employed  on  both  sides.  The  division  at 
length  took  place,  and  about  twenty  met  for  divine 
instruction.  It  was  a  solemn  and  interesting  sea- 
son, and  they  all  left  apparently  gratified,  and 
conscious  of  having  chosen  the  better  part. 

During  the  subsequent  week,  the  young  ladies 
who  attended  at  the  hall,  made  special  inquiries 
relative  to  the  Bible  class,  and  confessed  that  they 
did  not  enjoy  themselves  as  they  had  previously 
done,  "  their  usual  number  was  so  diminished,  that 


they  could  not  dance  with  any  spirit."  Some  of 
them  obtained  permission  of  their  parents  before 
the  return  of  the  day,  to  attend  the  Bible  class,  and 
others  who  could  not,  went  to  the  hall  with  a  heavy 
heart.  The  father  of  Matilda  had  given  his  con- 
sent that  she  should  attend  the  Bible  class,  provid- 
ded  she  would  make  the  most  of  her  time  at  the 
dancing  school  on  other  days.  Matilda  was  the 
youngest  of  three  daughters,  about  13  years  of  age, 
and  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting  little 
girls,  that  the  writer  recollects  ever  to  have  seen. 
Her  taste  was  exquisitely  nice  ;  her  sensibility  was 
acute:  her  understanding  nearly  matured,  and  her 
acquirements  rich,  far  beyond  her  years.  Thus 
uniting  in  her  person  all  that  could  attract  in  na- 
ture, with  a  modesty  which  gave  ati  enchanting  ef- 
fect to  every  grace,  Matilda  was  beheld  and  spoken 
of  with  admiration,  by  all  who  knew  her.  The 
writer  more  than  once  repeated  to  himself  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  the  poet,  descriptive  of  a  violet — 
when  he  saw  this  little  girl  often  approaching  the 
house  of  instruction  alone,  and  sometimes  antici- 
pating the  season  by  a  full  half  hour. 
"  Down  in  a  green  and  shady  bed, 

A  modest  violet  grew ; 
Its  Etalk  was  bent,  it  hung  its  head, 

As  if  to  hide  from  view. 
And  yet  it  was  a  lovely  flower, 

Its  colours  bright  and  fair ; 
It  might  have  graced  a  rosy  bower, 

Instead  of  hiding  there. 
Yet  there  it  was  content  to  bloom, 

In  modest  tints  arrayed  ; 
And  there  it  spread  a  sweet  perfume, 

Within  the  silent  shade. 
Then  let  me  to  the  valley  go, 

This  pretty  flower  to  see, 
That  I  may  also  learn  to  grow 
In  sweet  humility." 

Another  circumstance  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  interest  which  was  felt  on  the  part  of  Matilda. 
She  was  called  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  to  follow 
the  remains  of  an  excellent  mother  to  her  long 
home,  and  thus  was  left  without  a  mother's  care 
and  a  mother's  counsel.  Her  sisters  were  sprightly 
and  gay,  and  her  father,  who  had  been  distinguished 
for  his  talents  and  reputation  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge  in  his  county,  had  fallen  into  habits  of  intem- 
perance, and  his  property  he  was  rapidly  dissipat- 
ing. These  were  the  circumstances  in  which  Ma- 
tilda appeared  at  the  Bible  class  for  the  first  time. 
Her  attention  and  deportment  were  such  as  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  all  others,  and  it  was  soon  visible, 
that  truth  was  taking  effect  upon  her  lovely  mind. 
When  the  application  of  truth  was  made,  and  there 
were  appeals  to  the  heart  and  concience,  Matilda 
would  turn  aside  to  conceal  the  tears,  which  flowed 
down  her  cheeks.  She  became  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial prayer  with  her  instructor,  and  he  felt  as  though 
she  would  one  day  become  a  humble  follower  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  She  was,  however,  still 
under  the  necessity  of  attending  the  dancing  school 
on  other  days,  but  they  were  days  of  trial  and  grief. 
She  at  length  said  to  her  older  sister,  "  I  wish  you 
to  intercede  with  my  father,  and  obtain  his  consent 
for  me  to  leave  the  dancing  school.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  I  can  go  there  any  longer." — 
Her  sister  objected  to  such  a  course,  and  employed 
arguments  to  induce  her  to  abandon  the  proposal. 
But,  said  she,  "do  you  see  no  impropriety  in  my 
going  to  the  Bible  class  and  dancing  school  too  I" 
"  By  no  means,"  said  her  sister,  "  they  are  both 
consistent  and  proper  in  their  place."  Said  Matilda, 
"  you  do  not  feel  as  I  do  about  it — I  shall  not  sustain 
a  part  in  both,  and  I  wish  you  to  speak  to  my  fa- 
ther, and  make  known  to  him  my  feelings."  Her 
sister  consented  to  do  so — but  she  could  not  gain 
his  consent,  and  Matilda  was  compelled  to  attend, 
but  she  resolutely  declined  taking  any  part  when 


there,  nor  did  she  seem  to  regard  any  of  the  perform- 
ances.    Her  teacher  considered  her  attendance  of 
no  use  to  herself,  and  a  serious  embarrassment  to 
his  school.     He  therefore  desired  her  father  to  take 
her  away.     He  did  so.     Matilda  was  now  at  liberty 
to  make  the  Bible  her  principal  study,  and  she  im» 
proved    every    hour  that    could    be    afforded   her. 
Her  conversation  and  deportment  were  now  such, 
as  to   prove  embarrassing  to  her  sisters,  who  were 
desirous    of  participating    in  all   the   gaiety   and 
hilarity  of  the  village.     Yet  they   were   naturally 
affectionate,   and  seemed   to  have  a  presentiment 
that  Matilda  was  preparing  for  a  premature  depart* 
ure    from    this    world, — and    such  was    the  case. 
Early  in  the   week  she  complained  of  a  distressing 
head-ache  and    a    prostration   of  bodily   strength. 
Her  sisters  desired  her  to  lie  down,  and  take  medi-. 
cine,  but,  she  declined,  saying,  "  if  I  do,  I  shall  not 
bo  able  to  attend  the  Bible  class  on   Wednesday, 
and  I  must  attend  that,  for  I  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  ever  attend  another."  She  accordingly  attend- 
ed, pale  and  sickly,  yet  lovely,  solemn  and  tender. 
Alas,  with   what  emotions  would  the  teacher  have 
addressed  that  youth  and  others  had  he    known, 
that  it  was  the  last  time  she  would  come  to  that 
place  ofvinstruction,  or  that  it  was  her  own  convic- 
tion, sheshould  never  meet  him  there  again.  She  re- 
turned home,  and  on  entering  the  house  she  said  to 
her  sister,  "there,  I  have  been  to  the  Bible  class  for 
the  last    time."     She    continued  much  the  same, 
until  the  Sabbath  following,  resisting  all  persuasion 
to  lie  down,  or  to  take  medicine.     In  the  afternoon 
she  appeared  in  the  sanctuary,  and  never  will  the 
writer  forget  the  intense  interest  she  seemed  to  feel 
in  the  truths  dispensed.     Her  eye  was  fixed  on  the 
speaker,  her  heart  seemed  to  receive  the  impress  of 
every    sentence,  and  the    varied  emotions  of  her 
breast    were    read    iu  her  languid,  yet  charming 
countenance.     On  returning  home,  6he  said  to  her 
sister,  "  I  have  been  to  meeting  for  the  last  time; 
I  am  now  going  to  take  my  bed  from  which  I  shall 
never  arise."     Her  sister  replied,  "  Matilda,  why 
do  you  talk  so  V     "  Because,  it  is  true,"  said  she. 
"  This  is  the  bed  on  which  our  dear  mother  died, 
and  here  I  shall  die."      She    sunk  rapidly  by  a 
disease  which  developed  itself  to  be  the  lake  fever. 
By  the  next  day  she  had  lost  her  reason.     She  had 
passed  the  bounds  of  medical  aid,  and  all  effott  for 
her  recovery  was  in  Tain.  She  continued  speechless 
and  apparently  insensible,  from  Thursday  until  the 
Sabbath,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  asked  her 
sister  what  day  it  was  ?  If  it  was  not  the  Sabbath  ? 
Being  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  she  said,  "  Is  it 
the    day    they    carry    around   bread  and  wine?"* 
"  Yes,"  said  her  sister,  "  and  should  you  be  pleased 
to  be   with    them    and    partake?"     "  Y'es,    but   I 
never  shall  in  this  world  ;  I  am  soon  to  die, — I  am 
going  to  be  with   mother  and  Christ, — I  have  seen 
them — they  appear  lovely?"     These  were  the  last 
words  she  uttered,  and  then  fell,  as  we  hope  and 
trust,  into  the  embrace  of  her  glorious  Lord. 

Her  death  and  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  it,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  minds;  the 
dancing  school  soon  closed — the  Bible  class  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  about  fifty — individuals 
became  impressed  with  a  solemn  sense  of  their  sins, 
and  although  the  writer  was  called  off  from  his 
labours  by  sickness,  these  impressions  were  not  lost, 
until  they  resulted  in  a  general  revival  under  the  la- 
bors of  his  successor. 

In  view  of  the  facts  here  given,  I  would  inquire 
of  my  young  readers,  if  they  would  die  the  death  of 
Matilda,  and  have  their  last  end  like  hers?  Then 
they  must,  like  her,  renounce  the  sinful  vanities  of 

*  The  Lord's  Supper,  not  having  been  celebrated  in  the  vil, 
lage  before,  she  did  not  know  by  what  name  the  service  was  dis- 
tinguished,  or  it  had  gone  from  her  memory. 
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llie  world,  an  J  choose  the  Saviour  for  their  portion,  | 
ami  lie  will  ghe  lliem  "  ihat  good  part  which  shall 
never  be  taken  away."  But  if  they  refuse  the 
Saviour  in  their  life  time,  and  choose  the  nay  of  the 
wicked,  the  Saviour  will  refuse  them  in  death,  and 
in  judgment  he  will  say  unto  them,  "  I  know  you 
not,  depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire, 
prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

1  have  a  word  to  parents.  Will  you  tempt  your 
children  to  pursue  a  course,  which  iTever  they  be- 
come serious,  they  must  forsake  :  and  which  if  they 
do  not  forsake,  they  must  bewail  in  death  and 
through  eternity  ? 

To  such  as  have  the  care  of  youthful  souls  com- 
mitted unto  them,  let  me  say — you  have  to  meet 
them  at  the  bar  of  God  ?  The  Bible  is  given  you  as 
a  means  to  prepare  them  and  yourselves  for  a  happy 
and  glorious  resurrection.  Beware,  lest  the  blood 
of  souls, — of  youthful  immortals,  be  found  upon 
your  skirts.  N.  N. 

BENEVOLENCE. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  WINTER'S  DAY. 

[Concluded  from  page  179,  Vol.  III.] 
V  Mother,"  said  Charles,  some  days  after  the  con- 
versation I  have  related,  "  I  have  been  thinking  a 
great  deal  of  what  you  told  me  a  little  while  ago, 
and  trying  to  find  out  some  way  of  doing  good  to 
some  of  the  poor  people  near  us  ;  there  is  the  fami- 
ly who  live  down  at  the  corner  ol  that  little  lane 
who  are  very  poor  and  good  people  too." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  they  are,  my  dear?" 
said  Mrs.  Austin,  "  Because  I  asked  George  and 
James,  and  they  told  me ;  so  I  thought  I  would  go 
theie  and  talk  to  the  children." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  did  ;  can  you  tell  me  any 
thing  about  them." 

"  O  yes,  a  great  deal,  Mamma,  and  it  has  made 
me  feel  very  sorry  that  I  complained  of  the  cold  the 
other  day.  It  was  very  cold  when  I  went  there, 
but  one  little  boy  not  more  than  nine  years  old,  was 
outting  wood,  he  said,  for  one  of  the  neighbors,  who 
was  to  pay  him.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  going 
to  do  with  his  money,  and  he  said,  he  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  were  old  enough  to  work, 
were  trying  to  earn  enough  to  buy  some  warm  bed- 
clothes for  their  father,  who  was  very  sick,  and  if 
there  was  any  money  left  afterwards,  they  were  go- 
ing to  save  it  very  carefully.  I  dare  say  they  will 
buy  some  warm  mittens  with  it,  for  they  must  need 
them  very  much  when  they  are  at  work  out  of  doors. 
The  sister  takes  in  sewing,  the  oldest  boy  gets  a 
good  deal  of  woik,  and  even  the  youngest  earns 
something  every  week  by  going  of  errands  for  a 
gentleman.  Their  father  is  very  sick  I  am  sure, 
for  I  saw  him,  and  the  children  all  had  very  poor 
clothes  on,  but  you  can't  think  how  neat  and  clean 
they  looked  ;  and  they  seemed  very  happy  and  con- 
tented too.  One  of  the  boys  told  me  they  all  went 
to  Sabbath  School,  and  learned  a  great  deal  which 
was  pleasant  and  useful,  and  they  had  books  to 
read  at  home  in  the  week  from  the  Sabbath  School 
library.  Now  you  know  papa  gives  me  money  eve- 
ry week,  and  lately  I  have  saved  it  instead  of  buy- 
ing useless  things  with  it ;  so  I  am  going,  if  you  are 
willing,  mamma,  to  give  it  to  these  poor  children." 

Charles  felt  very  happy  when  his  mother  told 
him  that  she  approved  of  his  plan,  and  he  set  off 
towards  the  yard  where  little  Joseph  was  cutting 
wood.  It  was  very  cold  as  Charles  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  the  street,  and  he  began  to  think  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  go  on,  for  such  a  little  boy 
could  not  work  in  the  cold  ;  however  he  for  once 
persevered,  and  on  opening  the  gate  he  saw  him 
hard  at  work. 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  you  arc  here,"  said  Charles, 
"  for  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  Have  you  earned  as 
much  money  as  you  wanted  for  your  father?" 

"  O  yes,"  said  Joseph,  "  and  mother  says  father 
has  been  a  great  deal  better  since  he  had  warm 
clothing  and  some  medicine,  and  we  hope  he  will 
soon  get  well." 

"  Well,  you  said  you  were  going  lo  save  part 
of  your  money  ;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"  Why  mother  said  wc  should  spend  it  just  as  we 
pleased." 


"  As  the  weather  is  so  culd  and  you  and  your  I 
brothers  have  no  warm  clothes  or  any  mittens  to 
work  in,  I  should  think  you  had  better  buy  some,  ' 
and  here  is  some  money  of  my  own  which  I  wish  i 
you  would  take  and  put  it  with  yours,  and  it  will' 
help  you  a  little." 

"Oh  no,  we  don't  want  lo  spend  it  for  such  : 
things  I  am  sure,  we  have  been  wanting  to  earn 
some  money  because  a  good  while  ago  my  Sabbath 
School  teacher  told  me  about  the  Missionaries,  who 
are  sent  out  from  here  to  leach  the  poor  how  to 
read,  and  about  God  too,  and  to  carry  them  Uibles 
and  Testaments.  We  all  agreed  to  put  our  mon- 
ey, when  we  could  earn  any,  into  a  box  and  keep 
it  for  that." 

"  But  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  send  these 
Missionaries,  and  buy  books,  and  what  you  would 
give  would  not  do  much  good  among  so  many  people. 

"  I  know  it,  but  mother  says  poor  people  are  not 
expected  lo  give  much,  but  ifeverybody  gives  a 
little  it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good." 

Charles  had  often  heard  of  Missionaries  and  Mis- 
sionary societies,  and  felt  now  that  though  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  money,  to  spend  as  he  pleased,  he 
had  not  made  a  good  use  of  it.  He  walked  home 
very  thoughtfully,  feeling  sorry  that  he  had  wasted 
so  much  when  there  were  so  many  ways  in  which 
he  could  do  good,  though  he  was  a  little  boy.  He 
was  very  glad  he  had  become  acquainted  with  Jo- 
seph, for  though  he  was  a  poor  boy  he  felt  he  could 
learn  a  great  deal  from  him,  and  perhaps  he  might, 
by  knowing  more  of  him,  not  only  get  good,  but  do 
him  and  his  family  some  kindness. 

Charles  made  many  good  resolutions  which  were 
faithfully  kept,  and  I  wish  many  other  children 
would  do  as  he  did,  and  instead  of  spending  their 
money  in  toys  and  trifles,  think  how  they  can  do 
the  most  good  with  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  suf- 
fering in  the  world,  and  every  child  can  do  a  little 
toward  making  some  poor  or  sick  person  more  com- 
fortable, and  perhaps  have  a  trifle  to  put  into  the 
Missionary  box  too.  In  one  short  month  much 
might  be  saved  for  this  purpose.  Frances. 


OBITCAaY. 


For  the    Youth's  Companion. 
EDWARD  EI/Y. 

Messrs.  Willis  &  Rand, — I  hare  just  been 
reading  in  my  little  paper,  the  "Youth's  Compan- 
ion," the  account  of  Hannah  Elizabeth  Taylor. 
I  am  much  pleased  to  read  such  narratives  as  that, 
and  the  one  of  Porter  Brinsmade.  They  make  me 
think  about  my  dear  Utile  biother  Edward  Ely,  who 
died  Sabbath  morn,  Sept.  6ih,  1829,  aged  2  years, 
8  months  and  26  days.  Ma  says  I  may  tell  you 
something  about  him,  and  she  is  sure  you  will  not 
be  displeased  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  litlle  boy,  as 
it  will  be  teaching  me  to  write,  and  your  wish  is  to 
have  all  the  readers  of  the  Companion  improve  in 
every  thing  that  is  useful.* 

My  little  brother  was  born  before  I  was  quite 
seven  years  old.  Besides  him,  I  had  no  oilier 
brother  or  sister.  He  was  a  very  dear  little  boy. 
Theie  was  something  dignified  and  pleasing  in  his 
manners  and  conversation,  which  gained  him  the 
affections  of  all  Ihat  knew  him.  He  had  but  very 
little  instruction,  and  Ma  very  much  regrets  that 
she  should  have  had  the  mistaken  impression,  that 
there  was  time  enough  yet  to  teach  him.  He  was 
very  resolute,  and  when  he  was  a  very  little  boy,  if 
he  had  had  a  fall  or  was  otherwise  badly  hurt,  he 
would  use  all  his  fortitude  to  avoid  crying,  and 
come  to  Ma  with  a  cheerful  face  and  say,  "  Ma,  I 
didn't  try,  I  didn't  try,"  meaning  he  did  not  cry. 
He  was  a  rude  litlle  fellow,  and  very  fond  of  play  ; 
but  he  was  very  affectionate  and  seemed  lo  have  ve- 
ry correct  views  of  right  and  wrong.  He  appeared 
lo  pride  himself  in  striving  to  do  right ;  and  when 
he  was  once  decided,  he  was  not  easily  diverted 
from  his  purpose.  He  was  careful  not  to  promise 
any  thing  that  he  was  desired,  unless  he  intended 
strictly  to  perform. 


*  From  the  age  of  "  William,"  we  nre  led  to  suppose,  that 
he  did  not  indite  ihe  account  lie  hus  sent  us,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  his  mother.  ^Editors. 


For  some  months  before  his  death,  Ma  thought 
she  saw  indications  of  an  uncommon  mind,  and 
would  frequently  say  she  had  adopted  no  plan  of 
management  with  him,  for  she  knew  not  what 
course  to  pursue.  His  feelings  were  very  fine,  and 
he  appeared  many  times  lo  be  more  considerate  and 
consistent  than  herself.  He  was  very  silent  and  at- 
tentive during  family  worship  ;  and  often,  during 
the  evening  service,  when  we  thought  him  asleep, 
we  would  find  him  silting  up  in  bed  in  bis  night 
clothes,  listening  with  attention.  He  used  to  re- 
peat his  litlle  prayer,  "  Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep,  &.C."  but  would  almost  invariably  ask  first,, 
"  Ma,  docs  God  love  me  when  I  pray?''  On  being 
told  that  he  did,  he  would  say,  "  Well,  then I'll  tell 
him."  One  evening,  some  time  after  he  had  lisped 
his  prayer,  he  asked  in  a  very  earnest  manner, 
"  Ma,  is  God  good?"  On  being  r.nswered  in  the  af- 
firmative, he  remarked  with  a  tone  of  satisfaction, 
"  Well,  then  I  love  Him,"  and  went  immediately  lo 
sleep.  He  used  often  to  say,  "I  must  go  home*  I 
must  go  home ;"  which  seemed  prophetic.  He 
would  say  too,  "  I  shall  go  away  off  and  stay  all 
alone,  and  I  shall,  and  then  I  can't  see  my  Ma  any 
more."  On  Monday,  just  one  week  before  he  was 
buried,  he  went  to  the  burying  ground,  where  Mat 
pointed  out  to  him  the  grave  of  a  litlle  child  re- 
cently buried,  wilh  a  slick  at  each  end  of  the  grave. 
The  Tuesday  following,  Ma,  being  alone  with  bin:, 
had  occasion  to  reprove  him,  which  always  grieved 
him  very  much.  He  mournfully  observed,  seeming 
to  think  Ma  was  not  his  friend,  "  I  hasn't  got  any 
Pa,  1  hav'nt  got  any  Grandma,  and  1  hav'nt  got  any 
body.  J  shall  go  to  the  grave  yard,  and  stay  ail 
alone  where  the  sticks  be,  and  I  shall. 

He  delighted  in  going  to  church,  and  was  usually 
permitted  to  go  in  the  morning.  But  the  Sabbath 
preceding  his  death,  Ma  thought  she  would  have 
him  stay  at  home  with  her,  and  remarked  to  him 
that  we  had  all  gone  to  church,  he  cheerfully  re- 
plied, "  No  matter,  Ma,  I'll  go  alone."  He  appear- 
ed so  manly,  and  full  of  expectation,  in  this  propo- 
sition, that  Ma  told  him  he  might  go.  He  accord- 
ingly came,  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  hundred  rods  : 
we  did  not  see  him  until  some  one  opened  the  pew 
door,  when  he  came  in  and  placing  his  litlle  elbows 
in  one  of  Pa's  hands,  listened  very  attentively  to 
the  preaching.  In  the  evening,  after  he  had  gone 
to  bed,  Grandma  was  repealing  to  him  the  Lord's 
prayer.  When  she  had  got  to  "  thy  kingdom  come," 
he   interrupted  her,  by    saying,    "  Grandma  !  Mr. 

M n  said  that  to    day."      She    was   surprised 

that  he  should  have  remembered  it,  for  it  was  the 
text.  The  next  Sabbath  litlle  Edward  was  a 
corpse.  Oh  how  sudden! — His  disease  was  the 
croup.  We  were  not  greatly  alarmed  until  Satur- 
day noon,  when  his  breathing  was  so  distressing 
and  loud,  as  to  be  heard  even  in  the  street.  To- 
wards  evening    we   sent    for    our    minister,    Mr. 

M n.     As  he  came  into  the  room,  Edward  put 

his  little  hands  together  and  reached  them  out  and 

put  them  into  Mr.  M n's  hands,  looking  at  him 

affectionately  as  if  rejoiced  to  ice  him,  tho'  he 
could  not  speak.  Mr.  M n  prayed  for  the  bles- 
sing of  our  Saviour  on  this  little  dying  child.  He 
was  perfectly  quiet  during  this  exercise,  and  we 
think  he  understood  and  enjoyed  some  of  it.  We 
had  three  physicians  with  him  most  of  the  night, 
but  they  could  not  relieve  him.  He  made  not  the 
least  complaint  during  his  sickness,  and  appeared 
to  be  distressed  at  hearing  me  cry  aloud.  Ma  ask- 
ed him  if  he  would  not  kiss  poor  brother  William; 
he  put  up  his  litlle  face  and  kiss'd  me  several  limes 
with  a  great  deal  of  affection.  Afterwards  he  kiss- 
ed Ma  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  he  knew  it  was  the 
last  time.  Once  in  his  sickness  he  observed,  "  / 
don't  want  any  more  apples,  I  don't  want  any 
more  pic,  and  I  don't  want  any  thing:'  He  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  all  that  passed.  A  few  hours 
before  he  died,  Ma  asked  him  if  he  did  not  then 
love  God;  he  made  no  reply.  She  asked  him  if 
he  could  not  say  "Yes— Ma'am;"  he  wilh  much 
effort  whispered,  "  Yes — Ma'am." 

Grandma  has  since  died,  but  it  was  at  a  distance 
from  us;  and  we  have  likewise  removed  from  the 
place  where  little  Edward  is  buried,  so  that  lie  is 
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literally  staying  alone.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  this 
communication,  which  you  think  would  interest 
any  of  the  readers  of  the  Companion,  you  may  make 
such  use  of  it  as  you  think  proper.  One  thing  I 
would  like  to  say,  which  is,  that  I  used  sometimes 
to  he  unkind  to  my  little  brother ;  and  when  I  came 
home  from  school,  and  he  had  been  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  my  return,  to  play  with  him,  I  was  unwilling 
to  stay  with  him,  thinking  he  was  not  old  enough  to 
play  with  me.  1  have  been  very  sorry  since  he  died, 
and  now  when  I  would,  I  have  no  brother  to  play 
with.  Yours  respectfully,       William. 

June  16th,  1830. 

From  the   Juvenile  Mi-scsilany. 
CHARLES  AND  THE  SCHOOL. 

On  a  clear,  bright  morning  in  June,  little  Charles 
Green  stood  before  his  mother,  with  his  innocent 
and  rosy  face  quite  disfigured  with  discontent. 
"  Why,"  said  he,  half  crying,  "  why  need  I  go  to 
school,  mother  ?  I  don't  want  to  go  ;  I  don't  love 
to  go." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Mrs.  Green,  "  and  what  would 
you  do  with  yourself  all  day,  Charles'!" 

"  I  would  play  with  the  dog  aud  chase  butterflies, 
and  make  sand  pies,  and  play  bake  them  in  my 
oven.  Oh,  that  is  a  pretty  play,  mother.  Let  me 
stay  at  home  and  play  this  morning;  I  will  not 
make  any  noise   to  wake   up  baby, — and  I'll  be  so 

good, will   you,   mother  1"  said  the  sweet  boy, 

looking  in  her  face  so  coaxingly,  that  Mrs.  Green, 
if  she  had  not  loved  him  very  much,  would  have 
consented.  But  she  was  a  truly  good  mother.  She 
tried  to  make  her  little  boy  good,  which  she  knew 
svould  make  him  happy. 

"  My  dear  child,"  she  said,  "every  body  has  dis- 
agreeable things  to  do  sometimes  ;  and  if  they  are 
patient  and  cheerful,  after  they  have  done  the 
same  things  over  and  over  many  times,  they  often 
Sove   to  do  them." 

"But  I  shall  never  love  to  go  to  school,  mother; 
never." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  you  will  love  to  go  to  school,  if 
you  go  every  day  cheerfully,  because  I  wish  you  to 
so  ;  you  will  have  many  things  to  do,  that  you  dis- 
like, should  you  live  to  be  a  big  man." 

"  Do  you,  mother,  do  things  that  you  don't  like  ?" 

"  Certainly — just  at  this  moment  I  do  not  want 
to  sew  ;  I  should  like  much  better  to  read  in  that 
beautiful  work,  which  lies  open  on  the  table;  that 
tells  all  about  the  bright  sun,  the  shining  moon,  and 
those  twinkling  stats  which  you  wished  you  could 
take  in  your  hand  and  turn  over,  to  see  what  made 
ihem  shine  so." 

"Does  that  book  tell  all  about  such  pretty  things, 
mother?"  said  Charles,  going  up  to  the  table,  and 
turning  over  the  leaves. 

"  What  is  that  man  looking  into  that  round  box 
for,  mother?     Is  he  sitting  on  a  table?" 

"  No,  my  dear ;  it  is  a  platform,  or  stage,  to  hold 
that  large  box,  as  you  call  it.  The  box  is  a  teles- 
cope, through  which,  that  gentleman,  who  is  Mr. 
Herschel,  a  great  astronomer,  is  looking  at  the 
beautiful  moon  ;  and  he  can  see  it,  almost  as  plain 
as  you  can  see  your  face  in  the  mirror ;  and  that 
book  tells  what  he  sees." 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  read  it,"  said  Charles  look- 
ing at  it  very  thoughtfully. 

"I  don't  wonder  you  wish  to  read  it,  my  dear. 
Reading  is  a  delightful  amusement.  But  if  you 
play  with  the  dog,  chase  butterflies,  or  make  sand 
pies,  all  day,  when  will  you  learn  to  read  ?  I  re- 
member hearing  a  little  boy  say  very  often  before 
he  ever  went  to  school,  "  oh,  dear  mother,  what  shall 
I  do  ?  I  wish  I  had  something  to  do."  Little  boys 
and  girls  that  know  how  to  read,  never  need  ask 
that  question  ;  because  they  can  always  have  some- 
thing pleasant  to  do.  But  when  it  rains,  you  know 
the  butterfly  can't  be  chased,  or  the  sand  pies  made; 
and  the  dog  does  not  want  to  be  played  with  all  day. 
Now  tell  me,  Charles,  if  you  don't  think  'tis  very 
kind  in  your  parents  to  send  you  to  a  friend  that 
will  teach  you  lorcad?" 

Charles  took  his  hat,  and  said,  "  I  think  it  is  very 


kind;  and  I  will  try  to  learn  to  read,  that  I  may 
read  about  the  stars,  and  the  moon." 

His  mother  opened  the  door  for  him,  and  kissing 
his  red  lips,  she  said,  "  Now  you  are  a  good  boy  ; 
and  when  you  go  to  bed,  I  will  tell  you  something 
about  those  bright  stars." 

The  little  boy  ran  gaily  away,  quite  as  happy  as 
if  he  had  been  chasing  the  yellow  butterfly,  or  play- 
ing with  the  dog.  L. 


HOEALITY. 


-From  the    Youth's    Miscellany. 
THE  SIGHTLESS. 

"  I  did  not  always  think,  Ellen,"  said  Catharine 
Donnan,  "  that  I  could  have  been  so  happy  as  I 
now  feel  under  this  affliction.  When  I  first  knew 
that  I  was  no  more  to  see  the  familiar  faces  that 
I  had  so  long  loved,  I  thought  that  as  sleep,  a 
darkness  would  be  forever  upon  my  heart,  as  that 
which  dwelt  perpetually  around  me  on  the  outward 
world." 

The  speaker  was  a  young  pale  girl,  who  was  sit- 
ting with  the  companion  she  addressed,  upon  the 
steps  of  a  vine-wreathed  portico.  As  she  turned 
her  face  while  she  spoke,  it  caught  a  slight  flush 
from  the  rich  glow  of  a  summer  sun-sei,  aud  her 
beautiful  eye, — beautiful  even  amidst  its  darkness 
— seemed  to  discourse  almost  as  eloquently  as  in 
former  hours. 

Ellen  answered  only  by  stooping  to  touch  her  lips 
to  the  quiet  brow  of  her  companions. 

"  It  is  true,"  resumed  the  gentle  speaker,  "  that 
there  are  sometimes  moments  when  I  feel  impa- 
tient and  sorrowful ;  but  wh?n  I  hear  the  soft  step 
of  my  mother,  or  the  approaching  tread  of  your 
own  light  foot,  Ellen,  your  affection  seems  such  a 
deep  fountain  of  blessedness,  that  I  wonder  how  1 
could  for  an  instant  yield  to  repinings.  I  did  not 
love  you  half  so  well,  my  friend,  when  I  could  read 
your  thoughts  in  your  gentle  eye,  as  now  that  your 
face  has  become  to  me  only  as  a  memory. 

"  Then  how  finely  acute  are  the  other  perceptions 
rendered  by  blindness!  I  did  not  know  half  the 
exquisite  touches  of  the  human  voice,  till  now,  nor 
the  thousand  melodies  of  nature,  nor  the  number- 
less delicate  varieties  of  perfume  that  are  mingled 
in  the  smell  of  sweet  flowers,  nor  the  almost  impal- 
pable differences  of  touch  ;  and  then,  although  1 
can  no  longer  look  abroad  upon  the  living  forms  of 
nature,  I  have  them  all  pictured  here,  upon  my 
heart,  vividly  and  distinctly — as  a  lens  will  throw 
back  into  a  dark  apartment,  in  beautiful  miniature 
proportions,  a  perfect  shadowing  of  the  outward 
scene. 

"  It  is  true  I  cannot  see  the  beautiful  blossoms 
that  are  clustering  in  such  profusion  about  my  head, 
but  I  could  call  them  all  over  by  their  names;  and 
although  I  may  not  look  again,  dear  Ellen,  upon 
the  glorious  sunset  sky,  that  we  have  watched  to- 
gether so  often,  I  know  how  the  clouds  arc  sprink- 
led in  their  golden  shadowing,  over  the  blue  con- 
cave— so  I  will  not  be  sad  that  you  must  gaze  upon 
them  in  loneliness." 

Surely  "God  tempereth  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb,"  murmured  Ellen,  while  an  affectionate  tear 
trembled  on  her  eyelids  ;  then  in  a  quicker  and 
clearer  voice  she  added,  "  shall  we  sing,  dear  Cath- 
arine?" and  the  music  of  their  sweet  voices  went 
up  together. 

O,  hallow  the  beautiful  Bun-set  hour, 

When  it  comes  with  the  hush  of  its  chastening  power  ; 

Though  the  thoughts  of  the  world,  thro'  the  (jay-glare,  have  been 

Relwixt  God  and  thy  heart  like  a  shadowing  screen, 

Now  the  hot  pulse  of  nature  is  slill'd  into  rest, 

So  cool  thou  the  fever  that  burns  in  my  breast. 

The  time  of  the  twilight ! — oh,  cherish  it  well, 
For  its  whispering  hush   hath  a  holy  spell ! 
And  the  weary  burden  of  earthly  care, 
Is  flung  from  the  heart  by  the  spirit's  prayer ; 
And  the  haunting  thoughts  of  the  sinful  day, 
Should  pass  with  its  garnish  beam  away. 

The  sun  set  hour ! — how  its  bright  hues  speak 
Of  the  dying  smile  on  the  Christian's  check  ! 
And  the  stirring  leaves,  with  their  low  sweet  tone, 
Have  a  voice  to  the  listening  spirit  known  : 
And  holier  thought*  on  your  breast  have  power, 
Midst  the  liusli  of  the  beautiful  sun-set  honr. 
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From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
THE  ROBIN. 

Every  child  has  seen  the  robin,  and  heard  a  great 
many  pretty  stories  about  it.  The  parable  which  I 
am  about  translating  from  a  German  writer,  hag 
been  told  a  great  many  times  to  the  little  children 
of  Germany — and  as  children  all  over  the  world,  act, 
and  feel,  and  think  alike,  I  doubt  not  my  little 
friends  will  be  very  much  gratified  on  reading  it. 

"  Once,  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  a  robin  was  perk- 
ing at  the  window  of  a  cottager,  as  if  begging  for 
admittance.  The  good  cottager  opened  the  win- 
dow, and  hospitably  sheltered  the  confiding  little 
creature  in  his  dwelling.  The  little  bird  picked  up 
the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  table,  and  all  the 
children  became  very  much  attached  to  it.  But 
when  spring  had  again  clothed  the  trees  and  bush- 
es with  fresh  verdure,  the  cottager  opened  his  win- 
dow, and  the  little  guest  flew  into  the  adjoining 
wood,  built  his  nest,  and  filled  the  air  with  his  war- 
bling songs.  On  the  approach  of  winter  the  robin 
again  relumed  to  the  dwelling  of  the  cottager,  and 
also  brought  his  little  mate  along  with  him.  On 
seeing  them,  the  cottager  and  his  children  were 
much  delighted,  and  one  of  the  children  said;  "Fa- 
ther, how  expressive  are  the  eyes  of  these  dear  lit- 
tle birds;  they  look  as  if  they  wish  to  say  some- 
thing." But  the  father  replied,  "my  children,  if 
the  lilile  birds  could  speak,  they  would  probably 
say,  kindness  wins  confidence,  and  love  begets 
love."  That  all  our  little  readers  may  remember 
this  useful  lesson,  is  the  wish  of  their  real  friend, 
-e*©©-  F.  H 

THE  WOODPECKER. 

It  is  said,  if  you  once  give  a  dog  a  bad  name, 
whether  innocent  or  guilty,  he  never  loses  it.  It 
sticks  close  to  him  wherever  he  goes:  he  has  ma- 
ny a  kick  and  many  a  blow  to  bear  on  account  of 
it,  and  there  is  nobody  to  stand  up  for  him.  The 
Woodpecker  is  little  better  off.  The  proprietors 
of  woods  in  Europe,  have  long  accused  him  of  in- 
juring their  timber  by  boring  holes  in  it,  and  letting 
in  the  water,  which  soon  rots  it.  The  colonists  in 
America  have  the  same  complaint  against  him. — 
Had  he  the  power  of  speech,  which  Ovid's  birds 
possessed  in  days  of  yore,  he  could  soon  make  a 
defence.  "  Mighty  Lord  of  the  woods,"  he  would 
say  to  man,  "  why  do  you  wrongfully  accuse  me? 
why  do  you  hunt  me  up  and  down  to  death,  for  an 
imaginary  offence?  I  have  never  spoiled  a  leaf  of 
your  property, much  less  your  wood.  Your  merciless 
shot  strikes  me,  at  the  very  time  I  am  doing  you 
a  service.  But  your  shortsightedness  will  not  let 
you  see  it,  or  your  pride  is  above  examining  close- 
ly the  actions  of  so  insignificant  a  little  bird  as  I 
am.  If  there  be  that  spark  of  feeling  in  your 
breast,  which  they  say  man  possesses,  or  ought  to 
possess,  above  ail  other  animals,  do  a  poor  injured 
creature  a  little  kindness,  and  watch  me  in  your 
woods  only  for  one  day.  I  never  wound  your 
healthy  trees,  I  should  perish  for  want  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  sound  bark  would  easily  resist  the 
force  of  my  bill,  and  were  I  even  to  pierce  through 
it,  there  would  be  nothing  inside  that  I  could  fan- 
cy, or  my  stomach  digest.  I  often  visit  them  it  is 
true,  but  a  knock  or  two  convinces  me  that  I  must 
go  elsewhere  for  support:  and  "were  ycu  to  listen 
attentively  to  the  sounds  which  my  bill  causes, 
you  would  know  whether  I  am  upon  a  healthy  or 
an  unhealthy  tree.  Wood  and  bark  are  not  my 
food;  I  live  entirely  upon  the  insects  which  have 
already  formed  a  lodgement  in  the  distempered 
tree.  Wlienthe  sound  informs  me  that  my  prey  is 
there,  I  labor  for  hours  together,  till  I  get  at  it, 
and  by  consuming  it,  for  my  own  support,  I  pre- 
vent its  further  depredations  in  that  part.  Thus  I 
discover  you  your  hidden  and  unsuspected  foe, 
which  has  been  devouring  j  our  wood  in  such  secre- 
cy,that  you  had  not  the  least  suspicion  it  was  there. 
The  hole  which  I  make,  in  order  to  get  at  the  per- 
nicious vermin,  will  be  seen  by  you  as  you  pass 
under  the  tree.  I  leave  it  as  a  signal  to  tell  you 
that  your  tree  has  already  stood  too  long.     It  is 
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past  its  prime, — millions  of  insects,  engendered  by 
disease,  are  preying  upon  its  vitals;  ere  long  it 
will  fall  a  log  in  useless  ruins.  Warned  by  this 
loss,  cut  down  the  rest  in  time,  and  spare,  O  spare, 
the  unoffending  woodpecker." 


EDITORIAL. 


HOW  SHALL  I  PRAY  1 

God  requires  all  people,  both  old  and  young,  to 
pray  to  him.  They  are  all  dependent  upon  him, 
and  it  is  his  pleasure  that  they  should  acknowledge 
their  dependence,  and  ask  him  for  all  the  favors 
that  they  need,  while  they  thank  him  for  all  they 
have  received.  It  is  also  a  great  privilege,  to  go  to 
God  in  prayer,  and  to  lull  him  all  our  wants.  It  is 
to  be  supposed  that  every  child  wishes  to  pray  ;  but 
many  think  they  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  in  a 
right  manner.  They  need  instruction  about  the 
proper  manner  of  praying  ;  and  those  who  under- 
stand the  scriptures  and  know  how  to  pray,  should 
teach  them. 

It  is  proper  that  a  child,  when  he  prays,  should 
go  away  by  himself;  into  his  bed-chamber,  or  into 
some  retired  place,  where  other  persons  will  not 
see  and  hear  him,  and  where  they  will  not  inter- 
rupt him.  "  When  thou  prayesl,  enter  into  thy 
closet ;  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to 
thy  Father  who  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  who 
seeih  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."  Those 
who  know  their  own  hearts  and  commune  with 
God,  have  many  things  to  tell  him  and  ask  of  him 
which  they  do  not  want  their  fellow  men  to  hear. 
They  pray  too,  not  to  be  seen  by  men  and  praised 
for  it :  but  to  obtain  peace  with  God.  They  should, 
therefore,  besides  joining  in  the  prayers  of  the  fam- 
ily, often  go  to  some  retired  place  for  that  purpose, 
where  they  will  be  alone  with  God. 

Children,  when  they  pray  by  themselves,  should 
kneel  down  in  a  thoughtful  and  solemn  manner, 
and  think  seriously  what  they  are  going  to  say  and 
do,  and  "not  be  hasty  to  ulter  before  God  any 
thing"  that  might  come  to  mind.  It  is  proper,  if 
they  can  be  enough  retired,  that  they  should  speak 
out  their  words,  as  if  they  were  talking  with  some 
person.  It  is  true  a  prayer  may  be  accepted  when 
we  only  think  over  what  we  want  to  say,  and  say  it 
to'  God  in  our  mind  only ;  for  God  knows  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts.  And  sometimes  this  way 
is  most  proper,  when  people  mightoverhear  us  if  we 
spoke  aloud.  But  when  we  can,  it  is  better  to  use 
the  voice  and  speak  the  thoughts  out  in  words. 
The  prayer  seems  to  us  more  real  and  solemn  ;  and 
we  learn  better  how  to  pray  with  our  friends  when 
it  becomes  our  duty  to  do  it. 

A  child,  when  he  prays,  should  use  his  own 
words,  to  express  what  he  wants  at  the  time.  Some 
children  repeat  over  the  short  prayers  which  their 
parents  taught  them  when  they  were  very  young, 
and  that  is  all.  Now  this  is  the  same,  as  if  they 
should  have  two  or  three  sentences  to  say  over  to 
their  parents  when  they  want  favors ;  and  should 
use  no  other  words,  for  many  months  and  years,  in 
asking  for  what  they  want  How  ridiculous  it  would 
be,  to  ask  for  a  thousand  different  things,  and  tell 
as  many  different  troubles  and  griefs,  always  in  the 
same  words.  And  so  if  they  always  use  the  same 
words  in  prayer,  in  a  short  time  it  is  no  longer 
prayer.  They  only  repeat  a  form  of  words  with  no 
more  thought  or  meaning  than  a  parrot  has.  Chil- 
dren should  not  mock  God  with  such  a  formal  ser- 
vice. They  should  go  to  him,  and  pray  out  of  a 
full  heart  for  what  they  need  now,  and  also  feel 
what  they  need  and  what  they  say.  Do  you  sav 
you  have  not  words  ;  you  do  not  know  what  to  say? 
How  do  you  find  words  to  tell  your  parents  when 
you  are  hungry,  or  cold,  or  in  pain  ?  How  do  you 
find  words  to  confess  and  plead  for  pardon,  when 
you  have  offended  your  parents  and  wish  to  avoid 
punishment?  How  do  you  know  what  to  say,  when 
you  are  pleased  and  happy?  How  do  you  express 
yourself,  when  you  are  in  distress  or  danger,  and 
beg  your  parents  to  fly  to  your  relief?  You  speak 
as  you  feel;  and  that  is  all.  So,  if  you  feel  that 
you  are  dependent  on  God,  that  all  you  receive  is 


from  his  hand,  that  you  are  a  sinner  and  need  his 
mercy,  you  will  find  some  words  to  express  your 
wants.  They  will  be  the  words  you  ought  to  use, 
because  they  will  express  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  you  have  at  that  time.  Now  let  children 
practise  in  this  way,  and  they  will  have  words  to 
use  in  speaking  to  God.  They  may  not  be  so  good 
words  as  their  parents  or  learned  men  could  use  ; 
but  they  will  be  such  words  as  they  themselves  un- 
derstand, and  such  as  convey  their  own  meaning. 
God  will  understand  them,  and  accept  them  loo,  if 
they  come  from  the  heart. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  children 
must  feel  what  they  speak  ivhen  they  pray.  Ifthey 
make  the  best  prayer  that  was  ever  heard,  inwards, 
when  they  do  not  feel  so  in  their  hearts,  they  do  but 
"  mock  God  with  their  mouths,  and  lie  unto  him 
with  their  lips." 

Children  should  pray  with  penitent  hearts,  be- 
lieving on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  presenting  their 
petitions  in  his  name  alone.  We  are  all  sinners, 
even  the  youngest  of  us.  Now  if  we  confess  and 
forsake  our  sins  we  shall  have  mercy  ;  but  if  we  try 
to  hide  our  sins  we  shall  not  prosper.  We  must 
have  sincere  repentance  or  Godly  sorrow  ;  for  God 
knows  whether  we  mourn  for  sin  and  hate  it,  or 
whether  we  still  love  it;  and  he  pardons  and  hears 
none  but  the  truly  penitent.  For  sinners,  there  is 
no  way  of  coming  to  God,  but  by  the  blood  that 
Christ  shed  for  the  remission  of  sin,  and  pleading 
for  mercy  in  his  name,  and  believing  on  him  with 
the  heart.  If  too  we  piay  for  the  pardon  of  sin  in 
the  morning,  and  then  go  and  yield  to  temptation 
and  commit  sin  again  through  the  day,  the  Lord 
will  not  hear  us;  because,  though  we  confess,  we 
do  not  hale  and  forsake.  We  must  love  Christ  and 
follow  him,  if  we  would  be  accepted  in  his  name  at 
the  mercy-seat  of  his  Father. 

Next  week,  some  answer  will  be  given  to  the  in- 
quiry,  What  shall  I  pray  for? 


KISCELLAHT. 


THE  BOY  THAT  COULD  HOLD  HIS  TONGUE. 

A  little  boy,  about  six  years  old,  was  sent  from 
home  on  a  visit  to  an  uncle  in  the  country,  about 
60  miles  from  London.  Like  many  boys  of  that 
age,  George  was  very  full  of  spirits,  and  very  fond 
of  chattering.  Indeed  he  used  sometimes  to  be 
threatened  to  have  a  bit  of  his  tongue  cut  off,  that 
he  might  not  talk  so  much.  One  day,  when  he 
was  in  the  parlour  with  two  uncles,  they  made  him 
an  offer  of  one  penny  if  he  would  sit  still  without 
speaking  for  half  an  hour,  not  at  all  expecling  lhat 
he  would  do  so.  But,  however,  little  George  re- 
solved within  himself  that  he  would  try  and  get  the 
penny.  So  he  seated  himself  in  his  little  elbow 
chaii,  and  did  not  speak  a  word  to  any  body  for 
some  minutes.  The  uncles,  seeing  this,  began  to 
talk  to  him,  but  George  would  not  speak.  They 
asked  him  several  questions,  but  would  give  no  an- 
swer. They  tried  several  times  to  make  him  speak, 
but  he  would  not;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
George  gained  the  penny. 

Now  I  would  say  to  you,  reader,  from  this  account 
of  little  George,  that  all  children  should  keep  their 
tongues  in  order,  because  it  is  right,  and  not  be- 
cause they  are  to  get  money  by  it ;  and  ifthey  watch 
their  tongues,  and  especially  if  they  pray  to  Al- 
mighly  God,  "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my 
mouth  ;  keep  the  door  of  my  lips,"  Psalm  cxli,  3, 
they  will  keep  from  foolish  speaking,  knowing  that 
"  In  the  multitude  of  words  their  wanteth  not  sin  : 
but  he  that  refraineth  his  lips  is  wise,"  Pro?,  x,  19. 
Also,  the  wise  man  tells  us  that  "  there  is  a  time  to 
be  silent."  It  is  often  seen  that  children  are  found 
talking  when  they  ought  to  be  silent.  Let  me  re- 
commend you,  when  you  are  being  taught,  when 
you  go  to  the  house  of  God,  or  to  the  Sunday 
school,  always  to  listen  to  what  is  said  to  you,  and 
not  to  be  talking  with  others ;  and  by  God's  bles- 
sing you  will  become  wise,  and  to  get  wisdom  will 
be  much  better  for  you  than  to  gain  all  the  pense 
or  pounds  in  the  world.  "  Be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to 
speak." — Child's  Com. 


How  some  heathen  keep  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Sicwart,  in  his  address  before  the  Auxiliary. 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  Hartford  county, 
speaking  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  among 
Sandwich  islanders,  connected  with  the  missionary 
stations,  remarked  that  in  some  parts,  where  the 
missionaries  had  penetrated,  the  Sabbath  is  some- 
what regarded.  They  have  no  books  and  have  had 
no  instruction;  yet  they  cease  labour,  clolhe  them- 
selves in  their  best  apparel,  and  though  ignorant  of 
the  Christian  way  of  keeping  the  Sabbalh°lay  them- 
selves down  to  sleep.  They  have  been  known,  he 
remarked,  when  wakened  from  their  slumbers,  and 
asked  what  they  were  doing,  to  reply  very  compla- 
cently— "  We  arc  keeping  the  Sabbath."  It  is  a 
coincidence  a  little  singular,  remarks  the  Connect- 
icut Observer,  that  some  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try keep  the  Sabbath  in  the  same  manner. 
— s©e— 

Plain  Promises.— Dr.  Watts  said,  "I  bless  God 
I  can  lie  down  with  comfort  at  night,  not  being  anx- 
ions  whether  I  awake  in  this  world  or  another." 
When  almost  worn  out  with  infirmity,  he  observed 
to  a  friend  who  visited  him,  that  he  remembered  an. 
aged  minister  who  used  to  say,  that  the  most  learn- 
ed and  knowing  Christians  when  they  came  to  die 
had  only  the  same  plain  promises  of  the  gospel  for 
their  support  as  thecommon  and  unlearned.  "  And 
so,"  said  he,  "  I  find  it.  It  is  the  plain  promises  of 
the  gospel  that  are  my  support ;  and  I  bless  God  they 
are  plain  promises,  and  do  not  require  much  labor 
and  pains  to  understand  them  ;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
now  but  look  into  my  Bible  for  some  promise,  to 
support  me,  and  live  upon  that." 


Idleness  is  the  badge  of  gentry,  the  bane  of  body 
and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  the  step-mother 
of  discipline,  the  chief  author  of  all  mischief,  and  a 
great  cause  not  only  of  melancholy,  but  of  many  oth- 
er diseases;  for  the  mind  is  naturally  active;  and 
if  it  be  not  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  it 
rushes  into  mischief,  or  sinks  into  melancholy. 

Burton. 


POETRY, 


The  edilor  of  the  British  Critic  says,  that  the  following  line* 
were  written  by  one  of  the  rao?t  distinguished  authors  now  liv- 
ing, for  the  use  of  his  own  little  daughter.  Its  beautiful  sim- 
plicity will  recommend  it  at  once  to  every  parent  : 

Ere  on  my  bed  my  limbs  I  lay, 

God  grant,  me  grace  my  prayers  to  say  ! 

Oh  God  preserve  my  mother  dear 

In  health  and  strength  for  many  a  year  I 

And  oh  !  preserve  my  father  too, 

And  may  I  pay  him  reverence  due  ! 

And  may  I  my  best  thoughts  employ 

To  be  my  parents'  hope  and  jny  1 

Ob  !  likewise  keep  my  brothers  both 

From  evil  doings  and  from  sloth, 

And  may  wc  always  love  each  other, 

Our  friends,  our  father,  and  our  mother  ! 

And  still,  Oh  Lord,  to  me  impart 

An  innocent  and  grateful  heart, 

Till  after  my  la6t  sleep  1  may 

Awake  to  Uiy  eternal  day  ! 


THE   MARINER'S  CHILD  TO  HIS  MOTHER. 

Oh,  weep  no  more,  sweet  mother, 

Oh,  weep  no  more  to-nighr ; — 
And  nnlv  wvtch  the  swelling  sea, 

Beneath  the  morning  light. 

Then  the  bright  blue  sky  is  joyful, 

And  the  bright  blue  sky  is  clear, 
And  I  can  see,  sweet  mother, 

To  kiss  away  your  tear. 

But  now  the  wind  sweeps  dreary 

O'er  the  dark  and  trackless  deep, 
And  I  know  your  grief,  sweet  mother, 

Though  I  only  hear  you  weep. 

My  father's  ship  will  yet  return, 

In  safety  o'er  the  main; 
When  the  grapes  are  dyed  with  purple, 

He  will  be  back  again. 

God  will  guide  his  stately  vessel, 

Tho'  the  sea  be  dark  and  drear, 
Another  week  of  sunshine, — 

My  father  will  be  here. 

I'll  watch  with  thee,  sweet  mother. 

But  the  stars  fade  from  my  sight, 
Come,  come  and  sleep,  dear  mother. 

Oh,  weep  no  more  to-night.        [Youth'4  Friend. 
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HABB£TI  VE. 


For  lite  Youth's  Comparion. 
STORY  OF  M AND  S 

The    mother   of  M and    S was  early 

taught  to  fear  God  ;  but  her  parents  did  not,  as  she 
grew  up,  restrict  her  wandering  desires.  She  be- 
came corrupted  by  the  society  she  moved  in,  and 
declined  from  the  ways  of  God.  She  was  one  of 
those  who  despised  reproof,  and  hated  the  counsel 
of  all  that  loved  to  keep  the  commandments  of  Je- 
hovah; therefore  her  taste  led  her  to  associate  with 
those  who  scoffed  at  holy  things.  Early  in  life  she 
was  married  to  a  young  gentleman  of  respectable 
talents,  family  and  estate;  but  they  commenced 
their  connubial  life  without  religion,  that  grand 
regulator  of  all  our  duties,  and  actions.  They 
could  soon  connive  at  the  real  vices  of  their  com- 
panions. No  wonder  at  this;  the  spouse  of  her 
youth  was  a  bold  Sabbath-breaker.  On  such,  the 
great  God  has  denounced  heavy  judgments.  Our 
obligations  to  keep  this  blessed  day  holy,  are  never 
to  cease,  but  be  perpetual.  They  are  enforced 
with  manifold  reasons.  The  injunctions  to  observe 
it,  and  threatenings  for  the  breach  of  it,  are  abso- 
lute, and  are  found  both  in  the  law  and  the  proph 
ets.*  To  honor  His  own  resurrection,  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  changed  it  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  Surely  then,  those  who 
break  the  Sabbath   are  a   scandal   to  the  Christian 

name.     Such  were  the  parents  of  M and  S . 

But  their  father  was  cut  off  in  his  youth,  leaving 
his  two  infants  to  the  care  of  a  mother  whose  fee- 
ble resolutions  had  vanished,  by  the  contaminating 
influence  and  example  of  her  companion.  She  met 
the  shock  with  a  peevish  complaining  spirit ;  and 
how  else  could  she  receive  it,  impenitent  as  she 
was  ?  The  pleasant  conviction  had  never  touched 
her  heart,  that  she  was  the  object  of  divine  love 
and  compassion.  She  felt  no  assurance,  that  all 
afflictions  and  trials,  however  severe,  can  be  borne 
with  cheerfulness  through  Christ  strengthening  us. 
She  did  not  profit  by  this  chastisement.  When  her 
pangs  of  grief  had  subsided,  she  returned  to  her 
acquired  habits,  as  far  as  means  would  permit.  The 
Sabbath  became  a  weariness  to  her  vitiated  taste; 
and  she  dreaded  a  house  of  public  worship,  lest  con- 
scienceshould  bear  testimony  against  her.  When  she 
could  not  procure  company  at  home,  many  of  those 
precious  days  did  she  squander  away,  gazing  out 
of  the  window,  and  amusing  herself  at  the  passen- 
gers' expense. 

While  walking  in  this  path  of  folly,  severe  illness 
arrested  her  attention,  and  seized  her  trembling 
frame.  How  did  she  shudder  and  quake  with  ter- 
ror, when  the  messenger  death  came  to  summon 
her  to  the  world  of  spirits.  She  knew  it  was  impos- 
sible to  survive  this  sickness, — O,  said  she  to  a 
minister  and  Christian  friends,  who  were  invited  to 
see  her  at  her  request,  I  have  been  a  great  sinner  ; 
what  will  become  of  me?  In  the  midst  of  Chris- 
tians I  have  lived  like  a  heathen,  without  instruc- 
tion, without  faith  or  hope;  it  is  too  late  to  repent. 
In  this  frame  she  remained,  begging  her  friends  to 
pray  for  her,  till  her  quivering  lips  were  closed  in 
death. 

Her  daughters  were  now  become  enterprising 
women.  Their  inheritance  had  taken  wings ; 
their  privations  had  given  them  some  strength  of 
mind,  as  well  as  attainments  in  virtue.  An  afflu- 
ent friend  offered  to  take  them  to  the  interior  of 
Virginia,  to  become  inmates  in  the  family  and  su- 
perintend the  slaves  that  resided  round  the  estab- 
ment.  They  arrived  here  with  great  expectations 
of  ease  and  comfort,  because  the  family  had  great 

*  Exodus  xx,    Nehemiah  xiii,    Ezekiel  xx,  &c. 


wealth.  But  these  friends  were  Sabbath-breakers, 
selfish,  proud,  and  ignorant.  Now  the  orphans 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  gospel-sound  ;  no  church- 
going  bell  ever  saluted  their  ears  on  this  fertile 
plantation  ;  but  the  Lord's  day  is  a  day  of  visiting 
and  feasting  among  the  masters,  while  riot  with  re- 
bellion occupies  the  time  of  the  slaves. 

0  how  wretched  are  these  enslaved  sons  of  Afri- 
ca. None  of  the  husbandman's  joys  ever  glow  in 
their  bosoms.  When  they  see  the  plantations  spring 
and  thrive,  they  know  and- feel  it  is  not  for  them. 
They  never  hear  the  cheering  voice  of  kindness  to 
stimulate  their  drooping  spirits.  Who  can  wonder 
that  they  steal  to  satisfy  the  crarings  of  nature?  M — 
&S—  had  not  expected  scenes  like  these.  They  were 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  a  while  neighbor's;  the 
roads  were  very  bad,  in  some  places  no  enclosures  ; 
so  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  right  path.  They  had 
no  one  to  hear  their  tale  of  wo,  or  be  interested  in 
their  behalf.  Now  they  felt  themselves  in  a  hea- 
then land,  and  panted  after  their  native  New-Eng- 
land. They  wept  and  moaned  over  their  sad  state, 
saying  we  will  return  from  this  land  of  the  Moa- 
biles,  we  can  claim  an  asylum  in  the  poor  house, 
and  we  can  have  a  friend  in  whom  we  can  confide. 
We  shall  be  among  those  who  fear  God  and  love 
the  Saviour.  What  is  wealth,  talent,  or  power, 
without  religion,  kindness  and  truth?  Here  are  no 
domestic  joys  like  those  we  have  left  behind. 

After  living  in  distress  a  year  or  two  they  return- 
ed, rejoicing  in  the  goodness  of  God,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  frequent  his  courts  the  remainder  of 
their  days,  watching  constantly  for  instruction,  be- 
ing convinced  from  experience  that  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  way  to  hap- 
piness temporal  and  eternal. 

— e@e— 

prom  the    Youth's    Miscellany. 
LETTERS  FROM  GEORGE  YV.,  WHILE  TRAVELLING, 
TO  HIS  YOUNGER  BROTHER  HENRY No.  /. 

1  left  home  at  a  season  very  pleasant  for  travel- 
ling,-you  know  we  have  an  early  spring,  and  every 
thing  around  us  now  wears  a  cheerful  aspect. 

The  fields  look  gay,  and  seem  lo  say, 
There  is  a  God  above  ; 

I  have  never  before  enjoyed  so  much ;  a  change  of 
air  and  scenery,  and  a  view  of  nature's  various  beau- 
ties. The  green  fields  and  forests,  and  orchards 
full  of  blossoms,  the  gardens,  brooks,  and  rivers,  all 
are  clothed  with  a  peculiar  charm  at  the  opening  of 
the  spring,  and  show  forth  the  praises  of  an  all- 
wise  Creator.  I  cannot  but  regret,  that  through  my 
life,  I  have  lost  much  delight,  from  want  of  attention 
to  the  objects  around  me.  I  thought  of  this  lately, 
when  I  saw  a  little  child  in  his  mother's  arms,  in 
an  extacy  of  joy,  as  every  thing  he  fixed  his  little 
eyes  upon,  was  new  and  charming.  Now  I  believe, 
as  we  advance  in  life,  if  we  not  only  direct  our 
thoughts  to  the  works  of  nature,  we  shall  always  see 
something  new,  and  experience  fresh  delight,  in 
looking  "  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God."  Is 
it  possible,  Henry,  that  there  ever  was  an  Atheist? — 
Was  a  man  ever  so  deaf  to  nature's  voice,  as  not  to 
hear  her  say,  "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God."  Was  ever  a  man  so  blind  to  nature's  harmo- 
nies, as  not  to  see  in  them  the  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  God?  Oh  yes  ;  it  is  an  awful  fact,  "  light  has 
come  into  the  world,  and  men  have  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light." 

While  in  the  steam  boat  on  the  Hudson  River, 
I  was  astonished  to  see  the  wonders  of  human  art. 
The  New  Philadelphia,  is  a  large  and  elegant  boat, 
and  had  on  board  about  200  passengers.  Her  engines 
must  be  very  powerful,  for  sho  carried  usalong  at 
the  late  of  12  miles  an  hour.  The  steam  boat  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  most  speedy  and  pleasant  modes 
of  travelling.     Accidents  sometimes  occur  in  them, 


and  you  have  lately  heard  of  some  that  are  dread- 
ful. But  then,  they  always  arise  from  carelessness ; 
and  on  the  whole,  there  is  not  more  injury  done  to 
those  who  travel  in  steamboats,  than  those  who  tra- 
vel in  stages.  We  are  in  all  places  exposed  to  dan- 
gers, and  we  have  reason  to  feel  secure  only  when 
we  commit  ourselves  to  the  care  of  Him  who  reigns 
over  all,  and  does  "  all  things  well." 

While  looking  at  the  machinery  of  the  steam- 
boat, I  thought  how  absurd  would  it  be  for  a  man  to 
declare,  all  this  came  by  chance,  not  by  the  design 
of  an  intelligent  being  !  Such  a  man  would  be  cal- 
led a  fool.  And  yet,  some  men  whom  the  world 
has  called  wise,  have  dune  worse  than  this.  They 
have  seen  what  God  has  wrought  in  creation  and  in 
providence.  They  have  seen  the  operations  of  his 
hands,  inthe  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  in  the  light- 
ning and  the  storm,  in  the  regular  return  of  day  and 
night,  and  in  the  changes  of  the  seasons;  but  be- 
cause they  have  not  seen  Him,  they  deny  his  exist- 
ence !  Such  men  have  been  styled  philosophers. 
Oh !  how  foolish  is  man's  wisdom  !  How  vain  his 
imagination  ! 

In  travelling,  I  meet  with  a  great  diversity  of  char- 
acter, and  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of 
human  nature.  In  the  stage,  I  fell  in  company 
with  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman.  Their 
characters  were  very  different  indeed.  The  first 
was  rather  reserved,  the  other  was  very  talkative. 
The  Englishman  was  kind  and  obliging,  but  the 
Frenchman  was  exceedingly  polite.  I  thought,  how. 
ever,  that  though  the  first  had  less  of  the  appear- 
ance of  politeness,  yet  he  had  more  of  sincerity  in 
his  profession  than  the  other.  The  Englishman 
treated  religion  with  reverence — the  gay  Frenchman 
treated  it  with  contempt.  The  French  nation  is 
very  much  disposed  towards  infidelity.  They  once 
went  a  dreadful  length  in  their  career  of  opposition 
to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  generally  believed  that 
they  were  not  accountable  to  Him  ;  but  now  a  belter 
state  of  moral  feeling  exists  in  France,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  thai  in  years  to  come, the  influence  of  Sun- 
day Schools,  will  work  a  change  in  the  character 
of  that  people.  But  I  must  now  close,  and  very 
soon  write  ynu  again.  George. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


I  DON'T  KNOW  HOW  TO  BE  USEFUL. 

"  /  don't  know  how  to    he  useful,"  said   Em 
Wilmot,  as  she  sat  reading  a  little  book  that  urged 
every  one  to  do  good  in  soma  way  or  other.     "  I 
wish  to  do  good,  I  am  sure,"  said  she  "  but  1  don't 
know  hoia  to  be  useful." 

Now  at  the  lime  that  Emily  said  this,  she  sat  in 
a  very  handsome  apartment;  the  window  curtains 
were  very  elegant ;  a  sofa  and  a  piece  of  music 
stood  in  the  room,  and  a  beautiful  book  case.  Emi- 
ly had  money  in  her  pocket;  plenty  of  tracts  and 
small  books,  to  give  away  when  she  thought  prop- 
er; and  clothes  that  she  never  intended  to  wear 
again.  Her  parents  were  very  indulgent  to  her,  so 
that  she  might  have  done  good  in  the  neighborhood 
in  a  hundred  ways ;  but  alas !  though  she  knew 
much,  she  knew  not  God  ;  though  she  possessed 
many  things,  she  possessed  not  that  love  towards 
others  which  all  ftel  who  truly  love  their  Lord  and 
Saviour.  No  wonder  then  that  Emily  should  say 
to  herself,  "  I  don't  know  how  to  be  useful." 

O  !  what  a  mercy  it  is,  to  have  the  love  of  God 
in  our  hearts!  how  it  disposes  us  to  be  kind  and 
useful  to  others  ;  and  to  forgive  them  their  trespas- 
ses as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  forgiven  ours. 

If  any  one  among  my  readers  should  say,  like 
Emily  Wilmot,  "  I  wish  to  do  good,  but  I  don't 
know  hoto  to  be  useful,"  let  it  be  remembered  that 
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it  is  not  having  abundance   that   enables  us  to  do  ]  apt  to  think  evil  of  others^  and  Betsey  made  up  her 
good,  so  much'as  having  the  will  to  be  useful.    One 
person  may  have  much,  and  part  with  nothing  :  an- 
other may   have   litile,  yet  with  that  little  be  eery 
useful:  for  the  least  thing  we  bestow,  and  the  least   get  up  again,  but  in  vain.     Betsey  turned  it  gently 


mind  that  the  tract  might  be  useful.  As  she  walk- 
ed down  the  lane,  she  saw  a  poor  black  beetle  lying 
on  its  back,  and  moving  its  legs  in  all  directions  to 


action  we  perform,  with  a  proper  motive,  is  not  in 
vain.  A  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  a  follower  of 
Christ  in  his  name,  shall  not  lose  its  reward. 

Betsey  Turner  lived  in  a  thatched  cottage  with  a 
litile  plot  of  garden  ground  at  the  back  of  it.  She 
had  no  sofa,  nor  piece  of  music,  nor  book  case.  She 
had  neither  money  in  her  pocket,  nor  clothes  to 
oive  away,  and  her  mother  with  whom  she  lived, 
was  very'poor ;  but  Betsey  had  a  heart  that  loved 
God  and  delighted  to  do  a  deed  of  kindness  to  an- 
other. I  will  give  you  an  account  how  she  spent 
one  of  her  summer  days. 

She  awoke  very  early,  and  thought  to  herself, 
"  O!  how  many  things  I  could  do  to  make  myself 
useful,  if  I  had  the  time  ;  but  the  day  would  not  be 
lone  enough  to  enable  me  to  do  them:  however  1 
must  not  waste  my  time  by  complaining  that  I  have 
no  more  of  it."  Soup  she  jumped,  and  was  dress- 
ed in  a  few  minutes.  Kneeling  down  by  the  side 
of  her  little  bsid,  she  returned  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  protecting  her  throught  he  night  and  prayed 
him  to  guide  her  through  the  day.  This  prayer  she 
put  up  in  the  name  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  for  it  was  for  his  sake  alone  that  she  could 
hope  that  her  praise  and  prayer  would  find  favor 
with  God. 

To  put  her  little  room  tidy,  and  get  her  break- 
fast, occupied  hut  a  short,  time,  for  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  much  we  can  do  in  a  little  time  when  we 
are  really  disposed  to  be  industrious,  and  Betsey 
Turner  was  not  one  of  those  who  let  the  grass  grow 
under  their  feet,  especially  when  she  could  do  an 
act  of  kindness. 

There's  none  so  kind  in  heart  and  soul, 

In  thought,  and  deed,  and  word  ; 
So  humble,  gentle,  patient,  mild, 
As  those  who  love  the  Lord. 
After  knitting  half  an  hour  at  a  pair  of  stockings, 
away  she   trotted  with   a  basket   in   her  hand,  into 
which  she  had  put  a  few  little  things. 

And  first  she  called  on  poor  old  Deborah  Jones, 
for  she  had  promised  to  make  her  breakfast  for  her, 
poor  Deborah  being  ill,  and  having  no  one  to  wail 
upon  her.  She  rapped  at  the  door,  and  then,  put- 
ting her  finger  through  a  hole,  she  lifted  up  the 
wooden  latch,  and  found  Deborah  just  awake.  Af- 
ter asking  how  Deborah  had  passed  the  night,  she 
began  as  nimbly  as  could  be  to  bustle  about  the 
kitchen,  and  to  make  herself  useful. 

She  lighted  ihe  fire,  put  on  the  lea  kettle,  swept 
the  house,    and   dusted    the  chairs   and  table,  and 
then  went  to  Deborah  Jones.     In  ten  minutes  Deb- 
orah was  up  and  dressed,  and  in  as  many  more  Bet- 
sey had  made  her  bed,  swept  the  room,  opened  the 
window,  and  was  in  the  kitchen  making  a  cup  of 
tea.     While  Deborah   drank   her  tea,   Betsey  read 
the  23d   psalm,  beginning  with,  "The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  I  shall  not  want:"  a  delightful  psalm  fori 
the  poor  to  read,  and  all  who  are  in  affliction  ;  and 
for  those  who  are  drawing  near  to  the  gates  of  death. 
No  sooner   had   Deborah   had   her  breakfast,  than 
Betsey  began   again    to  make  herself  useful:  very 
soon  the  tea  ihings  were  washed  up,  and  set  in  or- 
der in  Ihe  cupboard;  the  table  wiped  clean,  and  all 
made  comfortable.     Betsey  then  look  up  her  bask- 
et, and  wishing    Deborah  a  good  morning,  trudged 
along   through  the   village.     Very  soon  she  met  a 
poor  man,  who   asked  charity.     "  My  little  maid," 
said  he,  "  can   you   spare  a   half-penny   to   a  poor 
man,  who   has  a  lame    arm   and   cannot    work?" 
"  No,"  replied  Betsey,  "  for  I  have  no  money  ;  but 
I  will  give  you  a  little  book  that  you  may  sell  for  a 
penny,  if  you  will  promise  me  lo  read  it  before  you 
sell  it"     "That  I  will  readily  do,"  said  the  man, 
"if  it  is  not  un  hard."     Betsey  looked  in  her  bask- 
et, and  gave  him,  "  The  Life  of  William  Kelley,  or 
the  happy  Christian."     "  I  wonder  whether  he  will 
read  it,"  said  Betsey  to  herself,  as  she  walked  away ; 
"  but,  O  yes  !  I  think  he  will,   for  he  promised  he 
would." 

They  who  mean  to  do  right  themselves  are  not 


over  upon  its  legs,  and,  after  watching  it  for  a  mo 
ment,  went  on  singing  to  herself — 

Bonny  beetle  !  why  should  I 

Leave  ihce  to  thyself  to  die  1 

Thou  hast  never  injured  me, 

Let  me  then  he  kind  lo  lliec. 

Bonny  beetle  !  quickly  pass 

Hide  thyself  beneath  the  grass  ; 

There  thou  niayst  in  safely  dwell; 

Bonny  beetle  !  fare  Ihec  well. 

They  who  love  the  Lord  are  kind  to  all  things,  and 
do  not  willingly  injure  the  meanest  creature  that 
God  has  made. 

Betsey  had  not  gone  far  before  she  met  a  gipsey 
with  a  child  upon  her  back  ;  the  gipsey  had  a  taw- 
ny face,  with  very  black  hair,  and  wore  a  red  cloak. 
"  My  liltle  girl,"  said  the  gnsey,  "I  will  tell  you 
some  good  news  for  a  penny."  Now  Betsey  had 
been  taught  how  foolish  it  was  for  people  to  have 
iheir  fortunes  told,  so  she  replied,  "No!  no!  I 
have  no  penny  to  spare;  and  if  I  had,  your  good 
news  would  not  be  true.  Now  I  will  tell  you  some 
good  news  for  nothing."  "Will  you?"  said  the 
gipsey:  "  I  wish  you  would  then."  Belsey  opened 
a  liule  book  she  had  in  her  basket,  and  read  this 
verse,  taken  from  the  New  Testament;  "Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  The 
gipsey  stood  staring,  but  Betsey,  having  no  time  to 
spare,  went  on. 

She  afterwards  stopped  at  two  cottages,  to  teach 
some  children  to  read  words  of  one  syllable,  and 
then  called  to  leave  a  night  cap  she  had  promised 
to  the  old  blind  blacksmith,  who  still  lived  on  the 
common,  and  read  to  him  a  litile  book,  showing  how 
God  in  his  mercy  becomes  eyes  to  the  blind,  and 
feet  to  the  lame ;  and  guides  them  by  a  way  they 
knew  not  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  She  dined 
at  her  aunt's,  and  after  dinner  had  a  delightful 
game  lo  play  with  her  cousins  in  the  fields,  for 
she  was  ever  of  a  cheerful  disposition.  She  lent 
some  tracts  in  the  village  ;  rebuked  a  little  girl  who 
told  a  lie;  comforted  Ann  Palmer,  who  had  lately 
lost  her  mother,  and  encouraged  her  to  believe 
they  would  meet  again  in  heaven;  and  read  a 
tract  to  poor  blind  Susan.  Thus  did  Betsey  Tur- 
ner, without  money,  and  with  a  few  means,  make 
herself  useful. 

Thus  did  this  simple  child  visit  and  assist  the  af- 
flicted, instruct  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  poor,  re- 
prove the  wicked,  encourage  the  good,  and  spread 
the  o-ospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
If  ever,  then,  you  feel  disposed  to  say  to  yourself, 
"  I  don't  know  how  to  be  useful,"  call  to  mind  the 
usefulness  of  liltle  Belsey  Turner. — Child's  Comp. 


deed,  I  would  not.  O,  I  am  so  glad  that  I  got 
through  with  that  tedious  lesson;  I  am  suie  I  thought 
thai  I  should  not  see  the  swing  to-day." 

"  But  you  persevered,  John  :  you  know  I  have 
often  told  you  that  by  perseverance  we  shall  certain- 
ly overcome  all  such  difficulties." 

"  I  did,  sister,  and  here  I  am, pleased  and  happy, 
as  I  ought  lo  be,  to  walk  out  with  you  on  such  a  day 
as  this." 

"Happiness  does  not  so  much  depend,  my  dear 
boy,  as  has  often  been  said,  on  any  outward  circum- 
stances in  which  we  may  be  placed,  as  on  the  state 
of  our  own  mind.  Yet  it  is  delightful,  and  we 
should  feel  it  so,  to  be  able  to  look  around  on  such 
a  scene  as  this." 

The  sweet  fields,  covered  wilh  iheir  soft  carpet 
of  green,  sprinkled  wilh  many  a  tuft  of  violets  and 
buttercups  ;  trees  now  gay  with  blossoms,  or  the 
most  delicate  verdure  ;  the  clear  stream,  the  dark 
woods. — Mary  looked  upon  all  these  heaulies,  on 
which  a  bright  sun  was  now  shining,  and  the  grate- 
ful thought  arose  in  her  heart,  'my  Father  made 
them  all !' 

"  Even  the  birds  and  the  lambs  seem  happy  to- 
dav,  don't  you  think  so,  Henry?  and  sec,  there  is 
our  swing." 

"Every  thing  seems  lo  praise  God,  I  think, 
John."  Mary  looked  at  the  speaker  with  a  smile. 
"  How  sweet  it  is  to  see  a  Father's  hand,  a  Fa- 
ther's love,  displayed  in  all  the  works  of  his  creation. 
I  wish  you  might  always  feel,  that  every  good  and 
every  perfect  gifl  is  from  above;  that  every  thing 
you  enjoy  comes  from  God,  and  look  up  to  Him 
not  only  as  one  who  will  punish  when  you  do  wrong 
and  offend  him,  but  as  one  who  loves  you,  and  is 
ever  heaping  upon  you  blessings&  mercies  more  than 
you  CRn  number;  and  these  are  given  to  us,  not  be- 
cause we  are  worthy,  but  as  proofs  of  the  love  of 
Him  who  has  done  alt  things  for  us." 

"  I  am  sure,  brother,"  said  John,  relaxing  his 
speed,  after  he  had  been  swinging  for  some  time 
wilh  great  earnestness,  "I  am  sure  1  shall  remem- 
ber this  day,  when  I  have  a  difficult  lesson  again, 
and  try  to  persevere." 

"I  cannot  help  thinking,"  Henry  replied,  "of 
what  father  has  often  told  us,  that  '  Industry  is  its 
own  reward.'"  E. 
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From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
THE  SAVING. 
"  Come,  sister  Mary,"  said  liule  John  Harris,  as, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  he  stood  by  his  sister's 
work-table,  "  I  am  quite  ready  now  to  go  wilh  you 
lo  our  swing,  and  the  sun  is  shining  so  brightly, 
and  the  birds  are  singing  so  sweetly,  I  know 
we  shall  have  a  pleasant  walk.  Come  then,  sister, 
I  will  ask  Henry  to  go  with  us,  and  Jane  may 
bring  Sophia  very  soon,  mother  says  ;  and  do  not 
forget  your  book  that  you  may  read  on  our  new 
bench." 

The  walk  to  the  swing  was  not  very  far  ;  only, 
as  John  said,  "  across  two  fields,  and  over  the  old 
bridge,  where  you  must  walk  carefully,  because  the 
plank  is  not  very  strong;  and  then  by  the  large  ap- 
ple-tree on  the  hill,  and  down  by  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  then  you  are  almost  there." 

"  Only  almost,  John?" — "Oh,  it  is  but  half  a 
mile  ;  if  it  were  a- liltle  nearer,  I  should  ask  mother 
lo  Ictus  have  tea  there  sometimes;  it    would  be  so 


JACOB  HAUSER,  THE  HESSIAN  GROOM. 
[In  the  Companion,  page  146,  Vol.  iii,  we  published  an  account 
of  Jacob  Hauser,  a  groom  in  the  service  of  a  Duieh  General  at 
Amsterdam,  who  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Boeekler,  and  was  dismissed  from  his  master's  service  because 
he  would  nol  violate  the  Sabbalb.  We  now  give  a  continua- 
tion of  Jacob's  history,  translated  from  the  Berlin  Evangelical 
Church  Journal.] 

After  Jacob  was  deprived  of  his  place  and  living 
at  the  house  of  the  General,  he  engaged,  wilh  the 
advice  of  his  Christian  friends,  in  peddling  dry 
goods,  particularly  laces.  In  this  business  God 
blessed  him,  so  that  he  obtained  from  it  a  good  liv- 
ing. One  night,  however,  as  he  was  returning  home 
wilh  his  money  after  having  disposed  of  his  goods, 
he  was  robbed  and  deprived  of  his  liule  all.  Now 
he  was  in  a  worse  plight  than  when  he  left  the  Gen- 
eral ;  for  Ihen,  though  he  was  deprived  of  his  bread, 
he  had  incurred  no  debt ;  but  now  he  was  without 
bread,  and  also  deeply  in  debt  lo  the  merchants  who 
had  tiusted  him  for  the  goods. — Wilh  a  sad  and 
desponding  heart  Jacob  entered  the  great  city  of 
Amsterdam.  He  ventured  reluctantly  to  go  to  his 
usual  abode  at  ihe  house  of  a  rich  merchant,  who 
was  his  principal  credilor,  and  from  whom  most  of 
the  lace  was  purchased  for  his  last  trip.  There  he 
remained  some  days  without  relating  what  had  hap- 
pened. At  length  the  merchant  asked  him  why  he 
did  not,  as  formerly,  come  and  select  new  goods? 
Jacob  then  told  him  that  his  money  had  been  stolen 
from  him,  and  that  he  was  now  not  in  a  condition  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  could  not  obtain  any  one  lo  be 
security  for  him.  "  If  that  is  all,"  said  the  mer- 
chant, "  your  honor  is  security  enough.     Come  at 


pleasant  under  those  old  trees  ;  I  could  carry  the 
large  basket  wilh  cups  and  spoons,  and — " 

"Indeed,  John,    I  would    rather    drink    tea  at   once,  and  choose  your  goods,  as  many  as  you  wish.1' 
home,"  said  Henry,  "  than  carry  it  so  far."     "  In- 1      Jacob  came  then  and  took  lace  again.     Other 
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merchants,  who  had  heard  of  the  misfortune  of  the 
honest  man,  made  him  the  same  ofTer,  and  con- 
strained him  to  take  the  best  and  choicest  goods. 
Never  before  had  he  so  many  and  such  beautiful 
articles.  A  friend  advised  him  to  proceed  with  them 
to  the  fair  at  Cassel.  True,  the  expenses  of  the 
journey  would  be  considerable,  but  then  the  price 
of  the  goods  was  much  higher  in  that  market. 
Jacob  complied  with  the  advice,  and  set  off  for  the 
fair.  On  his  way  a  heavy  burden  weighed  upon 
his  mind.  "You  have,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  in 
time  past  asked  a  higher  price  for  your  goods  than 
that  for  which  you  could  afford  to  sell  them,  and 
actually  did  sell  them,  when  people  were  by  who 
understood  the  trade.  Many,  however,  were  not 
accustomed  to  trade,  and  paid  you  the  price  de- 
manded. Was  it  right  in  you  to  take  this  price  ? 
A  Christian  should  not  lie  nor  cheat,  but  was  not 
this  doing  both?  Well,  hereafter  I  promise  in  thy 
presence,  my  God,  that  it  shall  never  be  so  again  ! 
Give  me  strength  to  remain  true  to  my  resolution !" 

He  arived  at  Cassel.  Lodgings  were  dear,  and 
so  was  food,  but  it  was  a  good  place  for  the 
sale  of  fine  goods.  He  occupied  his  hired  booth. 
On  the  first  day  many  people  came,  who  looked  at 
his  goods,  asked  the  price,  and  endeavored  to  beat- 
him  down.  He  told  them,  however,  he  had  but  one 
price,  and  he  could  not  take  a  penny  less.  No 
one  would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  such  a  singu- 
lar man.  They  turned  their  backs  upon  him,  and 
he  did  not  sell  an  ell  that  day. 

At  night,  at  the  tavern,  he  could  not  eat  for  sad- 
ness. "  This  then,"  he  thought,  "  is  the  reward 
of  Christian  honesty!  Derision  and  poverty  !  It 
did  not  happen  so  when  you  was  wise  like  other 
men.  God  wills  not  that  you  starve.  Your  course 
must  be  wrong,  else  why  do  you  fare  so  poorly?" 
"  Wrong  !"  said  a  better  voice,  "  that  cannot  be 
wrong  which  agrees  so  entirely  with  the  word  of 
God  and  his  commands.  Be  comforted.  God,  whose 
spirit  put  into  your  heart  the  purpose  to  be  true  to 
him  and  his  law,  can  and  will  help  you."  He  slept 
quietly,  and  waked  with  a  cheerful  mind. 

The  two  following  days  he  met  with  no  better 
success  than  before.  At  night,while  the  other  lodg- 
ers at  the  inn  were  joyful,  and  ate  and  drank,  and 
told  of  the  gains  they  had  made,  poor  Jacob  had  not 
made  one  farthing;  he  ate  his  piece  of  dry  bread 
alone  and  with  tears. 

Still  he  had  one  hope  :  a  countess  who  usually 
purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of  fine  goods  had 
not  yet  been  at  the  fair.  At  last  on  the  fourth  day, 
the  countess  came.  Jacob's  heart  beat  high  for  joy 
and  hope  as  the  countess  entered  his  booth  in  pre- 
ference to  all  the  rest,  selected  a  quantity  of  lace 
and  laid  it  aside.  She  inquired  the  price  and  wish- 
ed for  moderate  abatement.  Jacob  told  her  that  he 
had  named  the  lowest  price,  and  that  he  could  not 
abate  a  farthing.  The  countess,  to  whom  this  con- 
duct was  new,  went  away  silently,  without  taking  a 
single  piece. 

At  this  moment  when  his  need  was  greatest,  the 
power  and  grace  of  God  were  mightiest  in  him. 
'*  Well,"  he  thought,  "  I  yield  myself  wholly  to  thy 
will,  thou  faithful  One  !  I  know  not  what  more  to 
do.  It  is  over  now  with  my  trade.  Do  Thou  pro- 
vide for  me  in  thy  own  way!"  His  mind  was  never 
so  calm  and  happy  as  it  was  through  this  whole  day. 
He  was  confident  that  God   would  provide  for  him. 

The  countess  meanwhile  went  round  among  the 
other  booths.  The  goods  which  she  saw  were  much 
worse,  and  the  prices  were  exorbitantly  high.  She, 
being  a  judge,  remarked  this  to  the  ladies  with 
her,  and  concluded  to  go  back  to  the  first  booth. 
Here  she  purchased  even  more  than  she  had  at  first 
intended,  and  at  length  commended  to  the  ladies 
the  conduct  of  the  honest  man  who  would  not  abate 
his  price.  These  ladies  and  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court  then  made  purchases  of  Jacob,  and  at  night 
he  had  not  a  quarter  of  an  ell  left.  All  was  sold. 
"  I  could  not,"  said  he,  "  for  the  three  first  evenings 
eat  for  sadness;  and  now  I  could  not  eat  for  joy 
My  soul  was  full  of  praise  and  thanks  to  God.  Yes 
He  is  true  and  faithful  and  rewards  every  one  who 
is  faithful,  whether  in  the  least  things  or  the  great- 
est." 


From  the  Child's  Magazine* 
THE  GOOD   MAN. 

My  little  readers,  you  have  doubtless  heard  of 
Daniel,  who  was  cast  into  the  lions'  den.  Well,  do 
you  know  who  this  Daniel  was?  I  will  tell  you: 
he  was  one  of  the  Jews.  And  do  you  know 
who  the  Jews  were?  they  were  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  who  was  a  very  good  man,  so  good 
that  he  believed  every  thing  that  God  told  him, 
and  did  every  thing  that  God  commanded  him  to  do. 

The  Lord  gave  the  Jews  the  land  of  Palestine  to 
live  in,  and  told  them  they  should  live  in  it  and  be 
happy,  if  they  would  be  good;  but  if  they  would 
not  be  good,  if  they  broke  the  Sabbath,  worshipped 
idols  instead  of  the  true  God  who  made  them,  and 
did  other  wicked  things,  he  would  let  other  na- 
tions come  and  carry  them  away  into  distant  coun- 
tries, where  they  should  be  made  slaves.  Now  the 
Jews  became  wicked — that  is,  they  did  many  things 
that  God  told  them  they  must  not  do,  and  they  neg- 
lected to  do  many  things  which  God  told  them  to 
do.  So  God  brought  in  the  Chaldeans,  with  a- 
great  army,  who  took  the  Jews  and  carried  them 
to  Babylon,  where  the  Chaldean  king  lived.  After 
they  had  been  there  some  time  there  was  a  very 
good  man  found  among  them,  who  prayed  at  least 
three  limes  a  day,  just  as  every  little  boy  and  every 
little  girl  ought  to  do.  I  say  this  Daniel  used  to 
pray.  Now  the  king's  wicked  neighbors,  who  used 
to  be  at  the  king's  house  quite  often,  hated  this  good 
Daniel.  It  is  often  the  case  that  bad  men  hate 
good  men  because  they  are  not  bad  like  themselves. 
These  men  hated  Daniel  so  much  that  they  persua- 
ded the  king  to  put  into  the  lion's  den  all  that  pray- 
ed to  God  like  Daniel.  Daniel  heard  of  it,  but  he 
would  pray,  he  was  so  good.  So  these  wicked  men 
put  him  into  the  den  with  the  great  hungry  lions. 
But  only  see,  that  very  God  that  Daniel  served  sent 
an  angel  to  keep  the  lions  from  hurting  this  good 
man.  The  next  day  the  king  had  Daniel  taken 
out,  and  these  wicked  men  put  in  ;  but  they  had 
no  angel  to  help  them,  so  the  lions  killed  them  at 
once.  Thus  you  see,  my  little  readers,  that  those 
who  pray  to  God  and  are  good,  have  angels  some- 
times to  save  them  from  death,  because  God  loves 
them  ;  but  those  who  are  wicked  do  not  have  these 
angels,  because  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  eve- 
ry day.     Won't  you  try  to  be  good  ?  S.  M. 


MORALIT7, 


From  the  Youth's  Miscellany. 
MlHTIIi  AND  DAPHNE. 

[Translated  from  the  German  of  Gcssner.] 

Mirtil. — Where  now  so  early,  my  sister?  The 
sun  is  not  yet  up  from  behind  the  mountain.  Hard- 
ly has  the  swallow  begun  her  song,  or  scarcely  has 
the  earlv  lark  saluted  the  morning,  and  you  are  al- 
ready going  forth  in  the  dew.  For  what  kind  of 
a  holiday  are  you  preparing,  that  you  have  gather- 
ed, so  early,  your  basket  full  of  flowers  ? 

Daphne. — Good  morning,  my  dearest  brother  ; 
Whence  are  you  this  damp  morning?  What  are 
you  doing  in  the  still  twilight  ?  I  have  here  vio- 
lets, and  may-lilies,  and  roses,  and  will  now,  while 
our  father  and  mother  are  still  sleeping,  strew 
them  upon  their  bed.  Then  will  they  awake 
amidst  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  be  full  of  joy, 
when  they  find  themselves  strewed  over  with  flowers. 

M. — O  you  lovely  sister !  I  love  not  my  life  so 
much  as  I  love  you  !  And  I you  remember,  sis- 
ter !  yesterday,  at  sunset,  as  our  father  was  looking 
upon  our  hill,  upon  which  he  often  rests,  how  de- 
lightful, said  he,  would  it  be  if  an  arbour  stood 
there  which  could  receive  us  into  its  shade.  I 
heard  it,  and  appeared  as  if  I  heard  nothing,  but 
early,  before  the  morning  sun,  I  went  out,  and 
built  the  bower,  and  bound  the  straggling  hazle- 
bushes  fast  to  its  sides.  Q  sister!  look,  the  work 
is  done.  Say  not  a  word  until  he  sees  it  himself. 
It  will  be  to  us  a  day  of  joy. 

X>. — O  my  brother!  how  delightfully  will  he  be 
surprised,  when  from  a  distance,  he  sees  the  ar- 
bour. I  am  now  going  there.  I  will  steal  softly 
to  their  bed,  and  strew  these  flowers  around  them. 

M. — When  they  awake  amidst  fragrant  perfume, 


they  will  look  at  each  other  with  a  friendly  smile, 
and  say,  Daphne  has  done  this.  Where  is  she,  the 
best  of  children?  She  has  provided  for  our  pleas- 
ure before  we  were  awake. 

D. — And  brother,  when  our  father  shall  see  the 
arbor  from  the  window,  how  am  I  deceived!  he 
will  say.  Certainly  there  stands  a  bower  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  hill,  which,  without  doubt,  my  son  has 
built. — May  he  be  blessed  ;  the  repose  of  the  night 
hinders  him  not  from  providing  for  the  happiness 
of  our  old  age.  Then,  brother,  the  whole  day  will 
be  to  us  full  of  delight.  For  whoever  begins  what 
is  good  in  the  morning,  every  thing  succeeds  belter 
with  him,  and  his  pleasure  and  happiness  increase 
every  hour. 


NATURAL     HISTORY. 


The  Makmoset — On  my  return  from  the  West 
Indies,  some  years  ago,  during  a  sudden  gale  off 
the  Floridas,  a  cage  suspended  over  the  hatchway, 
in  which  a  sailor  kept  a  favorite  marmoset(monkey) 
happened  to  be  violently  thrown  down,  by  which 
accident  the  little  creature's  arm  received  a  com- 
pound fracture.  After  the  squall  and  confusion 
had  abated,  the  honest  tar  brought  the  little  animal 
aft  to  the  medicine  chest,  and  earnestly  requested 
the  good  humored  son  of  iEsculapius  to  examine 
him.  The  surgeon,  with  much  kind  feeling,  very 
tenderly  went  through  the  operation  of  setting  the 
bone,  and,  after  dressing  and  bandaging,  a  sling 
was  fixed  around  his  neck  sccundem  artem,  and  the 
limb  carefully  suspended.  The  marmoset  attended 
with  great  punctuality  every  morning  at  the  chest, 
and  the  surgeon  went  regularly  through  the  mo- 
tions of  dressing  the  broken  arm.  After  two  or 
three  weeks,  the  monkey  was  well,  and  the  band- 
age taken  off.  But  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  he 
continued  to  hold  his  arm  to  his  side,  nor  did  he 
once  attempt  to  use  it  without  extreme  caution. 
His  gratitude  to  his  benefactor  knew  no  bounds  ; 
he  seldom  quitted  him  during  his  walks  on  the 
quarter-deck  ;  when  reading  in  his  cabin,  he  would 
often  slide  in  and  sit  close  by  his  side  ;  and  when 
the  surgeon  left  the  ship,  the  little  creature  moan- 
ed and  lamented  like  a  child. — Athenmum. 


THE     SABBATH     SCHOOL. 


ELLEN,   THE  LITTLE  WATER  CARRIER. 

In  visiting  the  country  I  make  a  point  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  the  Sunday  schools.  Some- 
times I  examine  the  children,  and  generally  I  dis- 
tribute some  interesting  books  and  tracts  among 
these  pleasing  groups  of  young  immortals.  I  am  al- 
ways pleased  when  I  hear  any  circumstances  which 
show  the  beneficial  influence  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  in  most  schools  there  are  individuals 
whose  conduct  shows  that  this  system  is  indeed 
blessed  of  the  Lord.  Even  when  there  is  no  proof 
of  decided  piety  at  present,  we  are  not  to  despair ; 
and  we  may  rejoice  even  in  buds  and  blossoms, 
which  lead  us  to  anticipate  the  future  fruits  of  right- 
eousness. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  I  was  much  interested 
in  one  of  the  girls  of  a  Bible  class;  her  name  was 
Ellen.  She  was  employed  during  the  week  as  a 
water  carrier ;  but  had  so  much  improved  her  time 
at  the  Sunday  school,  that  in  understanding  the 
Scriptures  she  was  superior  to  most  who  have  had 
greater  advantages.  As  I  examined  the  class,  El- 
len's answers  were  given  with  so  much  interest  and 
clearness  that  I  was  exceedingly  pleased.  I  in- 
quired of  her  teacher,  and  found  that  Ellen  was  at 
first  reckoned  rather  dull  in  learning ;  but  that  she 
was  always  distinguished  by  one  good  quality,  per- 
severance. A  steady  determination  to  understand 
what  she  learned,  had  enabled  her  to  advance  be- 
fore many  girls  of  superior  natural  talents,  so  that 
she  was  now  one  of  the  most  forward  of  the  schol- 
ars. I  was  happy  also  to  hear  that  Ellen's  beha- 
viour was  excellent  at  school  and  at  church. 

On  the  Monday  morning  after  I  heard  these  par- 
ticulars of  Ellen,  as  I  was  walking  out  I  saw  her 
approaching.  She  had  her  water  pails  with  her, 
and   passing   over  a  rustic  bridge,   the  glow    of 
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health  shone  in  her  ruddy  face,  and  what  is  better,  bet  his  transgressions  no  more.     Neither  child  nor 

,  e  e       e  In   of  good 'humor    and   contentment  adult  should  live  one   hour  an  unpardoned  sinner; 

beamXn  every  lofk.     She  was  humming  to  her-  and  God  is   so  holy   he   cannot  pardon  9,„ H 

self  one  of  the  tunes  which  had   been  sung  at  the  humbly  ask  his  forgiveness  with  broken  hearts.   He 
Sunday  school    and  was  so  engaged   that  she  did  \  delights  to  forgive,  when  we  do  repent  and  behold 

not  observe  me  as  I  passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  the  Lamb  of  God. 

neuee      Seeing  the  cottage  in  which  Ellen  lived  a  Children  should  pray  ^5  sanctifying  grace      By 

lhtlfway  off,  I   resolved   to  inquire  of  her  mother  this  we   mean,  the  help  of  God's  Spirit     o  cleanse 

Low  she  behaved  at  home.     I  found  the  mother  sit-  their  thoughts  and   their  hearts  from  s.n  ;   to  make 


ing  at  the  cottage  door  knitting.  On  entering  into 
conversation  with  her,  she  asked,  "  And  are  you, 
sir,  the  gentleman  who  gave  my  Ellen  that  beautiful 
book  yesterday  ?  you  can't  think,  sir,  how  she  is 
pleased  with   it." 

I  found  the  poor  woman  quite  ready  to  enter  into 
conversation  about  her  daughter,  and  I  was  happy 
to  hear  that  Ellen's  conduct  at  home  was  exempla- 
ry. She  said  Ellen  was  her  chief  support,  as  she 
was  nearly  blind,  and  was  able  to  do  but  little  :  her 
husband  had  recently  died,  and  Ellen  was  now  the 
chief  comfort  of  herself  and  of  a  younger  daughter. 
I  was  happy  to  hear  so  pleasing  an  account  of  Ellen 
from  all  quarters,  and  I  trust  that  the  good  example 
of  this  little  water  carrier  will  not  be  lost  on  the 
reader. 


EDITORIAL. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  PRAY  FORI 

Last  week,  we  attempted  to  teach  children  how 
to  pray  ;  we  now  propose  to  mention  some  of  the 
blessings  for  which  they  should  ask,  when  they  go 
to  the  mercy-seat. 

They  are  permitted   to  ask  for  the  comforts  and 
favors  which  they  need  from  day  to  day  for  the  pres- 
ent life  :   food,  raiment,  habitation,  friends,  and  eve- 
ry earthly  comfort.     At  night,  they  should  beg  the 
Watchman  of  Israel  to  keep  them  while  they  slum- 
ber, and  save  them  "  from  the  pestilence  that  walk- 
eth  in  darkness,"   from  fire,  from  robbers,  from  dis- 
ease, and  from  every  plague  or  trouble  that  might 
come  nigh  their  dwelling.     In   the   morning,  they 
should  ask  God  to   keep    them    from  every   harm, 
when   they   go  out  and  when  they  come   in,  when 
they  sit  down  and  when  they  rise  up,  in  the  house 
and  by  the  way  ;   for  "  dangers  stand  thick  through 
all  the  trround,  to  push  them  to  the  tomb,  and  fierce 
diseases   wait   around    to    hurry    mortals    home." 
There  is  "  a  destruction  that  wasleth  at  hoon-day  ;" 
there  are  dangers  from  the  air,  from  the  water,  from 
the  sun,  from  their  food,   in  their  labors,  in   their 
sports.     "The   all-surrounding   heaven,    the    vital 
air,   is  big  with  death."     If  God    did   not  "hold 
their  soul  in  life"  every  moment,   they  would  die. 
Their  "breath,  which  is  in  their  nostrils,"  would 
go  forth,  and  no  mortal  skill  or  power  could   save 
them  o-ie  instant  longer.     In  God  they  "live  and 
move  and  have  their  being,"  and  he   directs  every 
step  they  take,  either  in  a  way  of  danger  or  of  safe- 
ly.     It  is  very  suitable,  therefore,  that  they  should 
ask  him  to  keep  them  in  all  their  ways,  and  make 
all  things   around    them   promote  their  safety  and 
comfort     instead    of  bringing    upon   them    disease 
and  death.   Nothing  can  be  a  real  blessing  to  them, 
unless  God  makes  it  so.     Our  best  possessions  anil 
dearest  friends  are  only   vexations,  except  as  God 
shall  please  to  make   them   comforts.     How  much 
we  need  to  implore  the  blessing  of  God  on  tempo- 
ral blessings;  since  we  could   not  have  a  drop  of 
water   or  a   breath  of  air,  or  a  crumb  of  bread  un- 
less he  gave  it;  and  since  without  his  blessing  up- 
on them  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  could  not  give 
us  a  moment's  pleasure. 

Children  should  pray  for  the  pardon  of  sin.  As 
every  one  of  them  is  a  sinner,  and  God  is  holy,  and 
cannot  receive  impenitent  sinners  into  heaven  or 
even  hear  their  prayers  now,  so  they  should  sincere- 
ly mourn  for  their  sins  and  beg  of  God  to  forgive 
them  for  Christ's  sake.  Sin  too  is  a  deadly  thing  ; 
the  cause  of  remorse  and  sorrow  in  this  world,  and 
of  eternal  wo  in  another,  unless  it  be  pardoned  and 
washed  away.  Let  every  child  then  examine  his 
heart  when  he  prays;  let  him  remember  all  the 
words  anil  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  day,  and  see 
if  he  has  sinned   against   God.     Then  let  him  rc- 
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their  hearts  humble  and  holy;  to  keep  them  from 
doing  or  speaking  or  acting  wrong  any  more;  and 
to  keep  them  from  every  temptation  of  the  world 
and  every  snare  of  the  devil. 

Children  should  make  intercessions  when  they 
pray.  Intercession  is  the  act  of  pleading  for  others. 
Even  a  child,  when  he  has  learned  to  pray  for  his 
own  soul,  will  wish  to  pray  for  his  parents,  for  all 
the  rest  of  his  family,  for  his  minister,  for  his  Sab- 
bath school  teacher,  for  his  every-day  school  teach- 
er, for  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  for  his 
enemies,  and  for  all  men.  For  them  all,  especial- 
ly for  those  who  are  known  to  them  and  whom  they 
ardently  love,  children  should  ask  health,  and  peace, 
and  all  that  is  good  for  them  here;  and  the  favor  of 
God  to  fit  them  for  death  and  a  happy  eternity. 
And  why  should  they  not  remember  the  poor,  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow, 
when  they  pray  to  him  who  pities  the  distressed? 
Why  should  they  not  pray  for  their  enemies,  if  they 
have  any,  as  Christ  did  on  the  cross,  as  Stephen 
did  when  they  were  stoning  him  to  death,  and  as 
Christ  teaches  us  all  to  pray  ?  Little  children  who 
are  good  and  kind,  can  scarcely  have  any  enemies. 
But  sometimes  their  mates  will  be  angry  with  them 
and  treat  them  ill;  and  how  should  they  then  do? 
Should  they  revile,  or  strike,  or  be  angry  in  return? 
Or  should  they  be  patient  and  forgiving,  and  go 
away  to  their  chambers  and  pray  for  the  offenders? 
"  Your  heavenly  Father  will  not  forgive  you,  if  ye 
forgive  not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses." 
So  said  the  Lamb  of  God,  to  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Prayer  is  communing  with  God  ;  and  by  this 
practice  Christians  prepare  to  see  him  in  his  glory 
and  praise  him  before  the  throne.  It  should  be  one 
great  object  of  a  child's  prayers,  and  one  of  his  con- 
stant petitions,  that  he  may  have  the  mind  that  is  in 
Christ,  and  the  temper  of  heart  which  the  children 
of  God  have  in  heaven.  So  will  he  be  prepared 
for  the  afflictions  that  await  him  in  this  changing 
world,  for  a  peaceful  and  triumphant  death,  and 
for  the  services  and  praises  of  the  redeemed  around 
the  throne  of  God.  Arise,  then,  on  the  wings  of 
faith  and  prayer,  and  grow  up  into  the  likeness  of 
Christ ;  that  when  he  shall  come  to  judgment  you 
may  be  accepted  of  him,  and  your  penitence  and 
prayer  be  exchanged  for  eternal  joy  and  praise. 


that  we  gel  a  glimpse  of  what  is  transacting  there ; 
and  this  fills  us  so  full  of  impatience  that  we  can 
scarcely  wail  till   death    comes  to   carry  us  home.' 

— QO©— 
CARRYING  THE  HEAD  TOO  HIGH. 
Part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin,  to  Dr.  Mather,  of  Bos- 
ion. 
"I  remember  well  both  your  father    and  grand- 
father, having  heard  them  in  the  pulpit,  and   seen 
them  both  in  their    houses.     The    last    time  1  saw 
your  father,  was  1724.     He   received  me   in  his  li- 
brary ;  and  on  my   taking    leave,   he   showed  me  a 
shorter  way  out  of  the  house,  through  a  narrow  pas- 
sage which  was  crossed  by  abeam  overhead.      We 
were  still  talking  as  I  withdrew  ;  he,  accompanying 
me  behind,  and  I  turning,  partly  towards  him,  when 
he  said,  hastily,  "Stoop,  stoop."      I   did  not  under- 
stand him,  till  I  felt  my  head  hit  against  the  beam. 
He  was  a  man  who  never  missed   any  occasion  of 
giving  instruction  ;  and,    upon  this  he  said  to  me, 
''  You  are   young  and  have  the    world   before  you, 
stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you  will  miss  many 
hard  thumps."     This  advice,  beat  into  my  head,  has 
frequently  been  of  use  to  me  :  and  I  often  think  of  it 
when  I  see  pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes  brought 
upon  people  by  carrying  their  heads  too  high." 
-SOS- 
Politeness  is  no  more  than  an  imitation  or  imper- 
fect copy  of  Christian  Charity  :    being  the  outward 
appearance  of  that  deference  to  the  judgment,  and 
attention  to  the  fehlings  of  others.which  a  true  Chris- 
tian has  as  the  rule  of  life,  and  disposition  of  heart. 


POETRY. 


MISCELLANY. 


PICTURE  OF  A  RELIGIOUS  FAMILY. 
In  a  letter  to  an  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Payson 
says,  'I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  our  family  way  of 
living,  that  you  may  adopt  it  if  you  please.  In  the 
first  place  we  have  agreed  that  if  either  of  us  says  a 
word,  which  tends  in  the  least  to  the  discredit  of 
any  person,  the  rest  shall  admonish  the  offender ; 
and  this  has  entirely  banished  evil  speaking  from 
among  us.  In  the  next  place,  we  are  careful,  espe- 
cially^ the  early  pari  of  the  day,  as  at  breakfast, 
to  converse  on  nothing  which  is  inconsistent  with  a 
prayerful  frame.  Christians,  I  believe,  generally 
think  they  do  pretty  well  if  they  pray  twice  a  day  ; 
but  I  see  not  why  we  are  not  just  as  much  comman- 
ded to  pray  without  ceasing,  as  to  pray  at  all.  We 
sometimes,  however,  allow  our  minds  a  little  relax- 
ation at  dinner,  by  conversing  on  other  subjects, 
than  those  which  are  strictly  religious.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  evening,  before  the  candles  are 
brouirlu  in,  if  I  am  at  home,  which  is  not  very  often 
the  case,  we  all  srt  down  and  take  a  little  tour  up  to 
heaven  and  see  what  they  are  doing  there.  We 
try  to  figure  to  ourselves  how  they  feel  and  how  we 
shall  feel  and  what  we  shall  do  ;  and  often  when 
we  are  trying  to  imagine  how  they  feel,  our  own 
feelings    become    more    heavenly  ;  and  sometimes 


From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
LINES. 

On  a  little  blind  boy,  who  asked  his  sister  if  he  should  SEE 
in  Heaven. 
Sister,  you  say  the  sun  is  bright, — 
His  rays  I  cannot  see; 
And  is  this  earlli  illumed  with  light  7 
>  Tis  sad  and  dark  to  me  1 

To  you,  the  blooming  flowers  are  fair; 
Their  brightness,  I  know  not; 
None  of  the  brilliant  tints  they  wear, 
Have  ever  reached  my  thought. 

You  talk  of  valued  friends  you  see, 
Of  those  who  round  me  dwell ; 
Their  kindly  tones  are  dear  to  me, 
Their  looks  I  cannot  tell. 

You  tell  me  of  the  mountain's  height ; 
Of  the  wave  on  ocean's  breast; 
Of  stars  that  deck  the  quiet  night, 
When  the  sun  hath  gone  to  rest. 
And  I  have  often  heard  of  Heaven — 
lis  bliss  and  purity — 
Sister,  shall  vision  there  be  given  ?— 
There  shall  the  blind  one  set? 

If  so,  I  will  not  mourn,  thai  all 
Is  darkness  to  my  Eight ;_ 
For  God  may  soon  my  spirit  call, 
To  other  worlds,  more  bright ! 

From  the  Iris. 


H.  L. 
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pent  and  confess  his  sins,  and  pray  God  to  remem-  God  is  pleased  to  open  to  us  a.j  door  in  heaven,  so 


"  THEV    THAT    SEEK    ME    EAIU.Y    SUALL    FIND    ME." 

Come  while  the  blossoms  of  Ihy  years  are  brightest. 

Thou  youthful  wanderer  in  a  flowery  maze ; 
Come,  while  the  reslless  heart  is  bounding  lightest, 

And  jov's  pure  sunbeams  tremble  ill  Ihy  ways  j 
Come   while  sweel  thoughts  like  summer  buds  unfolding, 

Waken  rich  feelings  in  the  careless  breast— 
While  yet  Ihy  hand  the  ephemeral  wreath  is  holding, 

Come,  and  secure  interminable  rest ! 
Soon  will  Ihe  freshness  of  Ihy  days  be  over, 

And  ihy  free  buoyancy  of  soul  be  flown  ; 
Pleasure  will  fold  her  wing,  and  Inend  and  lover 

Will  lo  the  embraces  ofthe  worm  hsvegnue; 
Those  who  now  bless  ihec  will  have  pass  d  for  ever  ; 

Their  looks  of  kindness  will  be  lost  lo  thee  ; 
Thou  will  need  balm  lo  heal  Ihy  spiril  s  lever, 

As  Ihy  sick  heart  broods  over  years  to  be  ! 
Come,  while  the  morning- of  ihy  life  is  glowing, 

Ere  Ihe  dim  phantoms  thou  art  chasing  die- 
Ere  the  gay  spell,  which  earth  is  round  I  ice  throwing, 

Fades  like  the  crimson  from  a  sunset  sky. 
Life  is  bul  shadows,  save  a  promise  given, 

Which  li"htsup  sorrow  with  a  fadeless  ray; 
Oh  touch  Ihe  sccplrr  !— with  a  hope  in  heaven, 

Come,  lurn  ihy  spirit  from  the  world  away  . 
Then  will  Ihe  crosses  of  this  bricfcxislence 

Seem  airy  nolhiugs  lo  thine  ardent  sou ,  ; 
And  shining  brigh.ly  in  Ihe  forward  distance, 

Will  of  thy  pnlicnl  race  appear  Ihe  goal . 
Home  ofthe  weary  1  where,  in  peace  reposing, 

The  spirit  IBeers  in  unclouded  hliss,   . 
Thnugh'oYr  i,s  dust  the  cur.nmd  grave  is posing, 

Who  would  nol  early  choose  a  lot  like  this  ? 
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HASBATI  VE. 


From  an  old  Publication. 

HISTORY    OF    FANNY. 

An  Interesting  Stort. 
I  was  born  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  in  Hol- 
land. My  father  was  a  rich  burgomaster  in  that 
city.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  a  member  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Jn  early  life,  I  was  instructed 
in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  scriptures.  Eve- 
ry day  my  father  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  hearing 
me  read  the  Bible,  and  endeavoring  to  make  rne 
understand  it.  I  liked  this  task  very  well  for  some 
time,  but  after  my  curiosity  was  satisfied  my  heart 
began  to  rebel  against  the  truths  he  taught  me.  I 
tried  every  method  to  escape  the  hour  appropriated 
for  reading.  Sometimes  I  pretended  to  be  sick, 
sometimes  I  complained  that  my  eyes  were  weak, 
at  other  times  I  remained  at  play  out  of  his  sight 
till  the  lime  was  gone.  Thus  did  I  endeavor  to  ac- 
complish the  ruin  of  my  own  sou!  by  refusing  to  be 
acquainted  with  God.  In  a  short  time  my  father 
discovered  my  antipathy  against  his  counsel,  and 
obliged  me  to  meet  him  regularly  every  day  for 
reading  and  considering  the  Scriptures.  Often, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  did  he  beseech  me  to  believe 
in  Jesus,  and  obey  his  will.  He  used  frequently  to 
retire  with  me  to  his  closet,  and  earnestly  pray  to 
Jesus  to  save  my  poor  soul.  I  often  wept  when  he 
would  say,  "O  Jesus!  make  my  dear  child  Fanny 
a  member  of  thy  happy  family.  I  love  her  dearly, 
but  I  can  not  change  her  heart.  Do  thou,  O  God, 
in  mercy  to  her  and  me,  give  her  a  new  heart, 
that  she  may  believe  in  thy  Son,  and  do  thy  will." 

God  tried  the  faith  and  patience  of  my  affection- 
ate father ;  for  I  was  turned  twenty  before  I  began 
to  think  seriously  about  my  soul's  salvation. 

One  evening  I  ate  something  for  supper  which 
kept  me  awake  during  the  night.  The  history  of 
my  whole  life  came  under  my  review.  The  con- 
tinued concern  of  my  father  for  my  eternal  happi- 
ness filled  me  with  amazement;  the  grief  I  had 
given  him  by  my  stubborn  hardness,  pierced  me  to 
the  heart.  I  called  myself  an  ungrateful  wretch. 
I  resolved  to  read  every  book  he  directed  me  to, 
and  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  him  of  divine  things.  About  seven  in  the 
morning,  I  heard  my  father  come  out  of  his  room  ; 
I  called  for  him  to  come  to  me,  and  told  him  what 
had  passed  in  my  mind  during  the  night.  I  asked 
his  forgiveness  for  my  past  conduct  towards  him, 
and  begged  him  to  continue  his  kind  endeavors  to 
instiuct  me.  He  expatiated  on  the  danger  of  ne- 
glecting salvation,  of  my  wilful  ignorance  and  im- 
penitence. He  told  me  what  an  evil  and  bitter 
thing  sin  was;  what  a  precious  Saviour  God  had 
provided  for  us.  He  recommended  the  amazing 
love  and  grace  of  the  Saviour  and  exhorted  me  to 
believe  in  God's  testimony  concerning  him,  to  pray 
to  him,  &e. 

On  this  my  father  retired,  and,  no  doubt,  entered 
his  closet  to  pray  to  his  God,  that  my  present  im- 
pressions might  have  a  happy  issue. 

I  now  became  very  thoughtful;  the  consequen- 
ces of  death  occupied  my  whole  attention.  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved?  was  the  genuine  language 
of  my  soul.  When  I  saw  some  of  my  companions 
hurrying  to  plays,  balls,  &c.  it  cut  me  to  the  heart. 
I  lamented  their  ignorance,  folly,  and  danger.  This 
night,  said  I,  it  is  possible  their  souls  may  be  re- 
quired of  them.  Poor  things:  they  have  no  father 
so  kind  and  faithful  to  them,  as  to  tell  them  of 
wrath  to  come,  and  the  way  to  escape  it. 

I  had  often  heard  the  Bible  called  the  best  book 
in  the  world.     I  never  knew  it  to  be  so  till  now.     I 


found  it  exactly  the  book  my  situation  required.  I 
ran  to  read  as  a  hungry  man  to  his  meal.  It  now 
became  the  food  of  my  soul.  I  was  filled  with  rap- 
turous pleasure,  when  I  read  the  love  of  the  Fath- 
er, Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  I  was  convinced  by  the 
word  of  God,  that  I  could  perforin  no  works  to  en- 
title me  to  heaven.  Indeed  I  discovered  such 
wickedness  in  my  heart,  that  my  very  best  works 
were  defective  and  defiled.  This  led  me  to  see  the 
necessity  of  the  sufferings  for  sin  endured  by  Jesus 
Christ.  I  was  convinced  he  had  made  an  atone- 
ment for  sin  ;  and  that  this  was  my  conviction  or 
belief,  I  was  conscious,  and  hence  depended  on  the 
perfect  obedience  unto  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  only  foundation  of  my  hope  before  God. 

One  day  I  called  upon  three  young  ladies,  who 
had  been  my  companions  in  the  days  of  my  folly. 
I  found  them  sitting  in  a  room  by  tiiemselves. 
They  had  just  been  conversing  about  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  upon  rne,  and  regretting 
that  my  days  of  pleasure  were  gone.  One  of  them 
was  so  honest  as  to  tell  me  of  this  :  they  advised  me 
to  give  up  religion,  because  it  would  make  me  mel- 
ancholy and  sad,  and  cause  all  the  gay  people  to 
shun  me. 

I  inquired  what  they  judged  religion  to  be.  They 
paused  for  some  time,  looked  at  each  other,  gave  a 
smile,  and  replied,  they  did  not  know.  Then,  said 
I,  I'll  tell  you  :  It  is  to  know,  love  and  serve  our 
God  and  Creator.  Is  there  any  thing  in  that  to 
make  people  melancholy  ?  Be  so  good  as  to  an- 
swer my  question.  Is  loving  and  serving  God  cal- 
culated to  make  a  person  melancholy  ?  They  an- 
swered, No.  Well,  religion  also  consists  in  believ- 
ing that  God  forgivelh  all  our  sins  for  the  sake  of 
his  Son  Jesus.  Is  that  likely  to  make  us  melan- 
choly? No,  we  don't  think  it  is.  Is  the  hope  that 
God  is  our  friend,  and  that  we  are  his,  calculated 
to  make  us  unhappy  ?  No,  surely  not.  You  know 
that  it  is  veiy  natural  to  be  afraid  of  death;  it  is  a 
part  of  religion  to  he  delivered  from  that  fear.  Is 
that  likely  to  make  us  gloomy?  No,  it  is  not.  God 
promises  to  his  friends,  that  he  will  be  with  them 
in  affliction,  and  in  troublous  times,  to  support  and 
comfort  them,  and  to  make  their  trials  do  them 
good;  it  is  a  part  of  real  religion  to  believe  these 
promises.  Is  this  likely  to  make  people  melancho- 
ly? Now  they  all  gazed  at  each  other.  One  more 
talkative  than  the  rest,  said,  "Sisters,  did  you  ever 
think  before  what  religion  was?  I  am  certain  I 
never  did.  I  do  not  imagine  that  these  principles 
can  make  people  unhappy.  I  wonder  what  our 
friends  and  acquaintance  mean  by  always  saying 
such  terrible  things  against  religion.  If  what  Fan- 
ny says  be  true,  I  think  nobody  can  be  happy  till 
they  are  religious;  what  think  you?"  "Indeed," 
said  one,  "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion."  "  And 
so  am  I,"  said  the  other.  After  this  candid  de- 
claration, I  earnestly  entreated  them  to  attend  to 
the  momentous  concerns  of  their  souls,  and  to  con- 
sider the  awful  danger  of  living  in  the  world  with- 
out seeking  and  serving  God.  I  protested  before 
them,  I  never  had  a  happy  day  till  I  knew  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  I  was  never  contented  till  then.  I 
praised  God  for  his  wondrous  love  in  sending  such 
a  Saviour  as  Jesus ;  in  bringing  me  to  read  of  him 
think  of  him,  and  believe  in  him.  "  Though  the  last 
trumpet  should  at  this  moment  sound,  (said  I)  I 
would  not  tremble !  Though  the  angel  should 
swear  by  him  that  liveth  and  abideth  forever,  that 
time  with  our  earth  should  not  be  a  minute  lon- 
ger, yet  would  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  would  he 
glad  in  thee!  in  thee,  the  God  of  my  salvation  !" 
They  wept  bitterly  at  these  solemn  words,  and 
went  out  of  the  room  seriously  thinking  on  what 
had  passed.      One  of  them  afterwards  turned  out 


a  pious  girl.     Bless  the  Lord,  O  my   soul !  hosan- 
nah  in  the  highest ! 

To  return  to  my  own  history.  I  became  a  lover 
of  retirement.  O  how  many  pleasant  hours  I  spent 
in  perusing  the  history  of  the  precious  Lamb  of 
God,  who  came  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world  ! 
When  I  read  of  his  last  sufferings,  I  was  astonish- 
ed ;  I  wept  with  love  ;  and  affectionately  thanked 
him  for  his  marvellous  grace  and  goodness.  O  how 
delightfully  I  fed  on  the  fourteenth  and  followinc 
chapters  of  John  !  These  appeared  to  me  as  open- 
ing the  windows  of  heaven,  and  exposing  to  public 
view,  the  mysteries  of  God.  . 

But  not  to  detain  you  longer  with  my  history,  I 
expei  ienced  many  trials,  and  many  pleasant  hours 
of  communion  with  my  God  and  Saviour,  whose 
ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  who  makes  the 
paths  which  lead  to  his  kingdom  peace  to  those  who 
walk  in  them. 

My  mind  is  fixed  on-  those  words  cf  our  Saviour, 
"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee 
a  crown  of  life  !"  and  through  the  riches  of  divine 
grace,  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  rest  which  re- 
mains for  the  people  of  God.  May  the  Lord  bless 
this  relation  to  youthful  readers,  and  make  it  a 
means  of  awakening  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
importance  of  true  religion,  and  of  bringing  them 
to  experience  its  consolations  through  the  journey 
of  life,  and  its  divine  supports  in  the  solemn  hour 
of  death. 

— &&&- 
From  the    Youth's    l\fiscellany. 
LETTERS  FROM  GEORGE  W.,  WHILE  TRAVELLING, 

TO  HIS  YOUNGER  BROTHER  HENKY No.  //. 

Since  writing  my  last  letter,  I  spent  a  few  days 
in  the  cily  cf  New- York.  There,  every  thing  to 
my  eye  was  new  and  interesting.  As  I  approach- 
ed it  in  the  steam-boat,  I  was  struck  with  the  sreat 
number  of  vessels  which  surrounded  it,  the  masts  of 
which,  thick  as  the  trees  of  a  forest,  show  it  to  be 
a  place  of  extensive  business.  The  continual  noise 
of  carriages,  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the  crowd,  mov- 
ing hastily  in  the  streets,  were  all  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  scenes  of  retirement  which  I  had 
left.  New-York  presents  a  very  varied  appearance. 
Some  of  the  sireels  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
others  are  long  and  spacious.  In  this  respect  it  dif- 
fers much  from  Philadelphia,  where  (I  have  been 
tokl)  the  streets  are  all  wide  and  straight,  and  very 
uniform.  In  the  principal  parts  of  New-York,  the 
private  buildings  are  elegant;  the  public  buildings 
not  so  much  so  as  might  be  expected  in  so  large 
and  distinguished  a  city.  The  most  striking  one 
is  the  Cily  Hall,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  spacious 
and  beautiful  paik.  The  Exchange, in  Wall-slreelx 
is  a  very  handsome  building  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  merchants.  There  they  meet  and  converse 
on  business,  and  there  some  of  I  he  most  important 
offices  are  located.  As  I  was  walking  down  that 
street  with  your  friend,  J.  W.,  he  proposed  lo  me 
a  riddle.  '  Tell  me,'  said  he,  '  if  you  can,  why  is 
Wall  street  like  a  river?'  I  hesitated  a  moment, 
but  soon  found  an  answer.  '  Because  it  has  banks 
on  both  sides,'  I  replied.  This  was  the  solution. 
In  New- York  there  are  a  great  many  important 
Banks,  and  they  are  concentrated  in  Wall  street, 
which  abounds  also  with  the  offices  of  Brokers 
and  Insurance  Companies. 

But  I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  description  of 
the  cily.  I  have  something  more  interesting  to 
speak  of;  1  mean  the  anniversaries  of  several  of 
the  Benevolent  Societies.  With  peculiar  pleasure 
I  shall  long  remember  the  meeting  of  the  scholars 
of  the  N.  Y.  Sunday  schools.  It  look  place  on. 
the  second  Tuesday  of  May,  at  3  o'clock  in  ihe  al-. 
lernoon,  at  Caslle   Garden.     This  is    an   immense 
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rouud  building,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  fori; 
but  not  being  needed  now  for  such  a  purpose,  it  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  place  of  amusement.  It  is  fur- 
nished with  seals,  and  is  capable  of  holding  about 
twenty  thousand  people.  This  place  was  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  schools.  At  one  o'clock 
they  assembled  at  the  rooms  where  they  usually 
meet  on  Sunday,  and  thence,  preceded  by  their 
respective  banners,  they  marched  down  to  the  cas- 
tle. At  the  appointed  time  they  were  seated,  and 
oh,  what  a  scene  did  they  present!  flow  solemn, 
and  how  heavenly  !  Only  think,  Henry,  of  fifteen 
thousand  children,  all  employed  weekly  in  learning 
the  word  of  God,  now  assembled  in  uiic  place,  and 
together  lifting  up  their  voices  in  hymns  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  nev- 
er heard  music  more  impressive,  nor  viewed  a 
scene  more  delightful.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
holy  angels  participated  in  the  joys  of  that  day. 
Whatever  is  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  interests  their  hearts:  for 
you  know  it  is  said  they  are  '  ministering  spirits'  to 
the  saints,  and  rejoice  '  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth.' 

The  mere  sight  of  such  a  vast  multitude  of  young 
immortals  is  very  affecting.  You  recollect  we  are 
told  in  ancient  history,  that  when  Xerxes,  the 
proud  monarch  of  the  Persians,  was  seated  on  a 
high  throne,  whence  he  could  cast  his  eye  over  the 
assembled  millions  of  his  army,  even  he  shed  tears, 
to  think  that  within  a  few  years,  all  that  multitude, 
and  pomp,  and  glory,  should  be  knosvn  no  more  on 
earth.  And  as  I  looked  upon  the  great  congrega- 
tion of  children,  my  heart  was  filled  with  unuttera- 
ble emotions,  to  think  that  in  a  few  years  they  all 
would  belaid  in  the  silent  tomb,  and  their  destiny 
would  be  fixed  forever.  Oh,  how  short  then  did 
life  appear !  How  vain  the  honors,  and  pleasures, 
and  weai';!:  of  tne  «'orld  ! 

On  Tuesday  evening,  I  attended  the  anniversary 
of  the  New-York  Temperance  Society.  Though 
the  weather  was  unpleasant,  yet  the  large  meeting- 
house in  Murray-street  was  well  filled.  This  fact 
showed  a  pleasing  interest  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance. It  is  a  cause  which  is  certainly  becoming 
very  popular.  We  may  well  rejoice,  that  for  once, 
fashion  is  taking  the  right  side  of  an  important  ques- 
tion. 

The  annual  report  told  of  many  pleasing  results. 
The  Society  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and 
influence,  and  has  a  clear  prospect  of  a  speedy  tri- 
umph. Dr.  Hosack  delivered  an  eloquent  and  in- 
structive address.  He  showed  ardent  spirits  to  be 
entirely  unnecessary,  except  in  a  few  cases  as  a 
medicine.  Formerly,  the  Doctor  said  he  had  been 
opposed  to  temperance  societies,  but  that  he  was 
now  their  warm  advocate.  He  recommended  the 
society  to  discourage  as  much  as  possible  the  use 
of  tobacco,  which  is  very  injurious,  and  often  paves 
the  way  to  drunkenness. 

Hon.  Judge  Daggett,  of  Connecticut,  made  some 
very  animated  remarks.  Some  have  said  that  ar- 
dent spirits  are  nutritious.  The  Judge  thought 
such  a  declaration  absurd.  He  did  not  believe 
that  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits  contained  anymore 
nutriment  than  a  flash  of  lightning.  Many  inter- 
esting remarks  were  made,  which  I  have  not  now 
lime  lo  quote. 

DIALOGUE. 


From  the    Childrtn't  Friend. 
THE  TEACHING  OF   THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

Child. — Now,  dear  mother,  are  you  at  leisure  to 
answer  my  questions  ? 

Mother. — What  have  you  got  to  ask  me  ? 

CA.-You  said  lo  me  the  other  day,  that  I  must  not 
only  read  the  Bible  to  learn  how  to  please  God,  but 
that  I  must  ask  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  make  me 
good,  and  to  help  me.  How  does  the  Holy  Spirit 
help  me  ;  and  how  does  He  make  me  good  ? 

M.-tily  dear  child,  I  told  you  that  you  must  pray  lo 
God  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  because  you  need  his  grace, 
and  his  leaching,  and  his  help,  lo  change  your  heart 
to  make  you  a  true  child  of  God,  and  to  keep  you 
in  his  way  ;  and  the  way  he  does  this,  is  by  opening 


your  understanding  to  understand  his  Holy  Word, 
by  inclining  your  heart  to  love  it,  by  bringing  it  lu 
your  remembrance  as  you  need  it,  by  coming  down 
from  heaven  and  taking  up  his  abode  in  your  heart, 
filling  it  with  peace  and  joy,  as  you  are  found  ob- 
serving his  kind  and  gracious  rules,  and  walking 
in  the  ways  of  God. 

Ch. — Does  God's  Holy  Spirit  come  down  from 
heaven  to  teach  me,  mother?  and  yet  f  cannot  see 
him  !  He  helps  me  and  I  never  see  him  !  This  is 
very  wonderful  to  me — I  do  not  understand  it. 

31. — It  would  be  much  more  wonderful  to  me,  if 
you  could  see  God's  Holy  Spirit. 
Ch. — Why  so,  mother  ? 

31. — My  dear  child,  do  you  not  remember  when 
we  were  conversing  a  long  time  ago  about  my  soul 
and  your  soul,  that  is,  my  spirit  and  your  spirit,  we 
both  agreed  that  we  could  not  sec  each  other's  spir- 
it, with  these  our  bodily  eyes.;  we  only  see  the  body 
in  which  the  spirit  dwells. 

Ch. — Yes,  mother,  I  remember  it  quite  well — 1 
see  your  body,  but  I  cannot  see  your  spirit,  nor 
you  mine. 

31. — Then,  my  child,  reflect ;  think  for  one  mo- 
ment :  if  you  and  f  cannot  see  each  other's  spirits, 
which  are  confined  to  this  one  little  spot,  how  shall 
we  see  the  Spirit  of  Almighty  God,  which  being 
every  where,  fills  the  universe?  God  is  every 
where,  God  is  always  with  us — He  surrounds  us 
with  his  presence — in  Him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being:  but  no  human  eye  can  look  upon 
Him  ;  how  shall  we  see  God's  Holy  Spirit,  when 
we  cannot  see  our  own  ? 

Ch. — Mother,  1  cannot  understand  how  this  is. 
31. — There  are  many  things  which  you  cannot 
underslar!'.',  which  you  do  nevertheless  see  with 
your  eyes  each  day  you  live.  Can  you  tell  how  it 
is  that  the  corn  grows  when  we  cast  the  grain  into 
the  earth  ?  Can  you  understand  how  the  clouds 
roll  along  in  the  heavens  such  a  great  body  of  water 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  until  at  last  it  falls  upon  the 
earth  in  showers  of  rain,  and  moistens  and  refresh- 
es its  surface?  Can  you  understand  how  it  is  the 
dry  and  leafless  tree  puts  forth  its  buds  and  blos- 
soms in  the  spring,  and  is  soon  seen  covered  and 
adorned  with  that  green  and  lovely  foliage?  We 
see  much  to  admire  and  wonder  at,  in  all  the  works 
of  God  ;  his  works  are  great  and  glorious,  and  we 
perceive  that  He  who  made  them,  and  who  still  up- 
holds them  in  being,  must  be  very  great  and  very 
glorious  too; — wise,  and  good,  and  mighty,  above 
all  that  we  can  think.  But  it  is  very  plain  that  if 
you  can  understand  little  or  nothing  of  the  works  of 
God,  which  you  can  see,  still  less  can  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  understand  about  God,  whom  you  cannot 
sec. 

Ch. — But  is  it  true,  mother,  that  God  is  every 
where,  although  I  cannot  see  him? 

31. — Yes,  my  dear  child,  God  is  every  where,  it 
is  quite  true.  Come  with  me  to  the  window  and 
look  out ;  see  those  willow  trees — the  boughs  are 
leaning  to  the  ground,  and  now  they  rise,  and  now 
they  are  again  bending  down — why  do  they  move  ? 
why  do  they  bend  so  low  ? 

Ch. — It  is  the  wind  that  moves  them,  it  is  the 
wind  that  bends  down  the  boughs. 

31. — But  all  the  trees  of  the  garden  seem  in 
motion  ;  their  branches  are  waving  about,  some 
this  way  and  some  that  way,  backward  and  for- 
ward :  the  trees  appear  as  if  they  were  strongly 
shaken  about,  great  and  small.  I  see  none  at 
rest,  all  appear  shaken  at  the  same  time :  all  are 
moving. 

Ch. — Why  yes,  dear  mother,  to  be  sure  the  wind 
is  very  strong  ;  it  is  the  wind,  the  high  wind  that 
is  blowing  the  trees  about. 

M. — Look  at  the  grass !  I  see  the  long  grass 
moving  also;  it  rises  and  falls  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

Chi—  Why,  mother,  the  wind  blows  so  very  hard, 
it  must  be  so;  the  wind  blows  the  trees  about,  and 
the  grass  loo. 

.1/.— 1  look  up  at  the  heavens  and  I  see  the 
clouds  pass  over  them  like  smoke :  how  swifily 
ihey  pass  across  the  sky  !  they  seem  to  fly  !  What 
can  make  the  clouds  move  along  so  swifily? 


Ch. — Surely,  mother,  it  is  the  wind.  I  think 
you  know  it  lo  be  ihe  wind  ;  it  brings  on  the  clouds, 
and  ihen  it  drives  them  away. 

31. —  How  can  this  be?  is  the  wind  every  where? 
Ch. — O  yes,  mother,  excry  where. 
tt. — What !  in  the  heavens  &.  upon  the  earth  loo  ? 
Ch. — O  yes,  surely  ;  il  is  above   us,  and  around 
us,  and  every  where. 

3J. — Well,  this  is  very  wonderful,  that  ihe  wind 
should  be  every  w  here,  above  us  and  around  us  !  I 
cannol  see  the  wind. 

Ch. — Dear  mother,  no,  nobody  can  see  the  wind  ' 
31.— Why  so? 

Ch. — How  can  we  see  the  wind,  mother  ?  nobody 
ever  did  see  the  wind  ! 

M. — Bul  how  can  I  tell  whether  it  is  the  wind 
thai  moves  the  trees,  and  the  grass,  and  the  clouds? 
if  I  see  nothing  of  the  wind,  how  do  I  know  there 
is  any  wind  around  me  and  above  me,  if  I  cannot 
see  it  ? 

Ch. — Nay,  now  dear  mother,  you  are  joking  with 
me.  I  feel  the  wind  so  strong  sometimes,  it  almost 
blows  me  away  ;  besides,  the  Irees  could  not  move 
of  themselves!  they  are  quite  still,  and  the  grass 
too,  if  the  wind  does  not  blow. 

31. — Jusl  so,  my  dear  child,  no  heart  would  ever 
have  one  movement  towards  God  and  heavenly 
things,  if  ihe  Holy  Spirit  of  God  did  not  move  over 
it  and  within  it.  You  learn  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
mighty  power  to  work  above  and  around  you,  al- 
though your  eyes  cannot  see  it,  nor  your  hands  lay 
hold  of  it.  The  wind  is  so  strong,  that  it  will  tear 
up  trees  by  their  roots;  agitate  the  sea  so  as  to 
raise  the  waves  mountains  high;  it  will  drive  the 
sand  of  the  desart  with  such  force,  and  so  much  of 
it,  as  to  cover  poor  travellers  and  bury  them  for  ev- 
er beneath  it.  Thus  the  wind  is  strong  and  mighty, 
and  is,  as  you  say,  every  where.  Yet — now  take 
notice — yet  you  cannot  see  it.  Then,  my  dear 
child,  so  He  who  made  the  wind,  God,  the  great 
God,  is  every  where;  but  you  cannot  see  him,  al- 
though, like  the  wind,  he  is  above  and  around  you. 
You  cannot  see  the  wind,  you  cannot  see  God's 
Holy  Spirit. 

Ch. — Dear  mother,  I  wonder  I  never  thought  of 
this  before. 

31. — Let  us  open  the  Bible,  we  shall  find  that  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  light  of  the  world,  because  he  teaches 
us  all  we  know  about  God  and  heaven  ;  and  thus 
gives  light,  the  light  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  to 
the  soul :  so  the  Holy  Spirit  is  compared  to  the 
wind,  which  being  as  you  say  every  where,  and 
working  with  a  mighty  power,  is  yet  unseen,  al- 
though it  gives  as  it  were  life  and  motion  to  all  that 
you  do  see  on  the  lace  of  the  earth.  The  Psalmist 
asks,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit,  whither 
shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?"  meaning  that  he 
could  go  nowhere, but,  there  God  is  also ;  and  again, 
our  Saviour  says,  "  the  wind  blowelh  where  it  lisl- 
eth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  il  goeth — so  is 
every  one  thai  is  born  of  the  Spirit." 

Ch. — What  does  that  mean,  mother,  "  born  of 
the  Spirit?" 

31. — I  will  answer  that  question  another  lime ; 
go  now  and  lake  your  run  in  the  garden,  only  first 
let  me  repeat  to  you  what  I  wish  impressed  upon 
your  mind  :  The  wind  that  is  so  strong,  cannot 
rise  without  God's  permission :  God  made  the 
wind,  and  God  rules  the  wind  ;  and  as  you  cannot 
see  ihe  wind,  though  it  is  all  around  you,  so  you 
cannol  see  God,  though  his  Spirit  is  above  you  and 
around  you,  and  every  where,  also.  Now  as  that 
bright  shining  sun  may  teach  you  to  think  of  your 
Saviour,  let  the  wind  bring  to  your  thoughts  that 
Holy  Spirit,  who  is  not  only  mighty  in  power,  but 
Almighty,  and  therefore  able  to  make  you  good 
though  you  cannot  make  yourselfgood.  He  is  able 
to  incline  your  heart  lo  love  always  what  is  good, 
and  then  you  will  follow  after  it,  and  not  after  evil ; 
then  you  will  walk  in  the  light  and  be  happy.  He 
will  teach  you  to  look  up  to  God  and  call  Him  "Fa- 
ther," and  God  will  look  down  upon  you  and  love 
you  as  his  dear  child  :  for  as  many  as  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  children  of  God." 


YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


31 


BELI6I  O  N. 


=  |the  leaves   so   fast,   that  Mrs.   Williams  offered  to 
j  find  it  for  her ;   because  she  feared  she  would  tear 
.   =  i  the  book.      "  It  is  about  a  puss,    mother — and,  oh, 
From  the  London  Tract  Magazine.      \  ^  me  fun    an(J  g(Jt   ^  kjuy  firstj  before  J  sing    jt. 

CHILDREN  BEWARE   OF   DELAY.  1  Kilty  will  love  to  hear  it,  I  know  :  don't  kilties  love 

About  thirteen  years  ago,  a  young  lady  called  on  .  music,  mother !"     So  away  ran  the  Utile  magpie, 

me    much  agitated,  especially  when  she  said,  "  O,  ]  aru]  caught  the  kiuen  ;  and  while  puss  was  purring 

Sir'l   my  father,  who  is  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  who  j  jn  her  lap,  she  sang  the  following  prelty  song. 

lives  in  — ,  but  whom  you  do  not  know,    is  dying, 

and  is  very,  very  anxious  you    would  come  and  see 

him  directly  ;  he  thinks  he  has  very  little  time  to 

live,  and  wishes  you  to  come  as  fast  as  you  can." 

I  went,  and  found  a  tall  gentleman,  silling  up  in 

bed,  of  a  ghastly    countenance,    and    gasping  for 

breath,  with  a  weeping  wife  and   family  surround- 
ing his  bed. 

He  said,  "  I   am  glad  you  have  come  so  readily. 

I  am  a  stranger  to  yon,  but  I  have  throughout  my 

whole  life  entirely  neglected  all  concern  about  re- 
ligion and  the  interests  of  my  soul :  indeed,  of  the 

latter,  I  never  thought  till   last  Thursday.     Now, 

Sir ;  I  have  sent-for  you  to  ask,  if  you  think,  from 

this  statement,  that  there  is  any    hope  for  such  a 

man  as  I?     Is  all  over   with   me  now   that  I  am  a 


dying  man'1 


Is   there  any  thing  on  which  I  can 


hope  <  Tell  me  if  there  is  a  single  twig  on  which 
I  can  lay  hold  ?" 

The  anguish  of  his  family  on  hearing  this  doleful 
tale  from  their  dying  parent,  while  in  the  agonies 
of  death,  and  struggling  for  breath,  wa3  very  great 
— the  entire  scene  was  heart-rending. 

I  inquired  for  a  Bible— a  quarto  one  was  brought, 
which  I  laid  at  his  feet,  on  iheendof  the  bed,  when 
I  said,  "Sir,  the  opinion  of  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  yourself  is  of  little  consequence  to  you  now, 
but  here  lies  the  word  of  God,  which  may  be  safe- 
ly depended  upon  ;  whatever  it  testifies  may  be  con- 
fidently received,  and  relied  on  as  truth,  the  truth 
of  God,  and  truth  to  you,  in  which  you  ara  deeply 
concerned."  On  saying  so,  1  turned  to  Rom.  iii. 
19.  deliberately  reading  from  thence  to  the  28th 
verse,  commenting  on  each  verse  as  we  went  along. 
On  finishing'my  remarks,  he  said,  lifting  up  his 
right  hand,  "  I  see  there  is  hope  yet — my  case  is 
not  desperate !" 

After  all  had  kneeled  round  his  bed,  I  offered  up 
a  prayer  to  God,  and  left  the  house,  promising  soon 
to  return.  However,  I  had  hardly  reached  home 
above  ten  minutes,  when  his  eldest  son  came  to  me 
almost  out  of  breath  with  running.  He  said  his  fa- 
ther had  forgot  some  things  I  had  told  him,  and 
wished  me  to  return.  5  went — on  reaching  his 
bed,  he  said,  "  Will  yon  read  the  verses  of  scrip- 
ture you  read  before,  and  repeat  the  same  remarks 
on  them  which  you  then  made;  as  part  has  escap- 
ed me;   it  gave   me  a  gleam   of  hope,   but  it    has 


PUSSY. 

I  like  litlle  Pussy,  her  coal  is  so  warm  ; 
And  if  I  don't  hurl  her,  she'll  do  me  no  harm  : 
So   I'll  not  pull  her  tail,  nor  drive  her  away, 
But  fussy  and  1  \ery  genlly  will  pl*y*  : 
Sho  shall  sit  by  my  side,  and  I'll  give  her  some  food ; 
And  she  loves  me,  because  I  am  gentle  and  good. 
I'll  pat  pretty  Pussy,  and  then  she  will  purr; 
And  thus  show  her  thanks  for  my  kindness  to  her, 
But  I'll  not  pinch  her  ears,  nor  tread  on  her  paw, 
Lest  I  should  pruvoke  her  to  use  her  sharp  claw. 
I  never  will  vex  her,  nor  make  her  displeased, — 
For  Pussv  don't  like  to  be  worried  and  teazed. 

[Juvenile  Miscellany. 


NATUHAL     EISTCEY. 


Tulip  Tree. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Calcutta,  and  all  over 
India,  the  tulip  tree  is  as  common  as  the  poplar 
is  iii  Britain.  But  it  is  different  in  our  northern 
clime,  and  though  the  plant  is  sometimes  met  with 
in  first-rate  shrubberies,  we  are  only  aware  of  a 
single  instance  in  which  this  exotic  has  reached 
anything  like  its  natural  dimensions,  and  is  annu- 
ally seen  covered  with  myriads  of  flowers.  A  more 
glorious  object  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  and 
words  would  fail  us  if  we  attempted  to  express  the 
deep — nay,  the  thrilling  sensation  of  pleasure  with 
which  we  lately  gazed  on  a  tulip-tree  at  Cally.  Its 
stem  is  as  thick  as  an  ordinary  plane;  its  foliage 
still  more  beautifully  rounded,  while  every  second 
or  third  leaf  is  gemmed  with  a  flower  that  may  well 
be  called  a  tulip.  The  magnificence  of  such  an 
object,  studding  an  open  lawn,  with  Portugal  lau- 
rels fringing  its  margin,  limpid  waters  below,  and 
bright  skies  above,  may  easily  be  conceived,  and 
is  well  worthy  riding  a  dozen  miles  to  see.  The 
tulip-tree  at  Cally  is  thirty  years  old,  and  has 
thriven  not  the  worse  that  it  has  been  twice  trans- 
planted. For  three  years  it  has  flowered  in  suc- 
cession— a  very  rare  circumstance  in  Scotland. 
Even  its  leaves  are  beautiful  and  remarkable,  and 
we  plucked  one  at  random,  which  resembles  in 
shape  a  saddle-cloth,  and  measures  eleven  in- 
ches by  ten. 

— ®fe®- 

The  Mahor. — The  mahor,  or  wild  cotton-tree, 
grows  in  Cuba  to  a  vast  size.  There  is  one,  on  an 
estate  called  Santa-Anna,  a  hundred  feel  high.  lis 
irunk,  which  is    forty  six  and  a  half  in  circumfer 


gone!"     I  obeyed  his  request  as  nearly  as  I  could,   ence  at  the   base,  rises  to  sixty-five  feet,  without  a 


When  I  had  almost  concluded  my  remarks,  he  said 
"  That  will  do,  Sir!  I  have  got  it  again,  I  have  some 
hope."  He  lived  for  three  days,  sometimes  having 
a  gleam  of  hope,  as  lie  expressed  himself,  and 
sometimes  none. 

This  case  should  warn  us  not  to  neglect  the 
things  which  concern  our  everlasling  peace  while 
we  are  in  health  and  strength. 


THE    HUnSEIt?. 


THE  CHILD'S  SONG  BOOK. 

By  Richardson  4"  Lord. 
"  Mother,"  said  Alary  Williams,  "  Jane  Grey  has 
bought  a  '  a  proper  sweet  pretty  book.'  Il  is  all  full 
of  litlle  songs;  and  her  mother  has  taught  her  to 
sing  them;  and  she  loves  dearly  to  sing  them  to 
her  dolls  and  her  kitten.  Mrs.  Grey  says  the  little 
marks  in  the  songs  are  just  like  letters;  they  are 
musical  letters;  and  she  has  let  ine  bring  the  book 
home;  and  she  says  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
leach  me  to  read  music,  I  shall  soon  learn  all  the 
notes,  just  as  I  learned  my  A  B  abs.  Mother, 
will  you  teach  me  ?"  But  before  her  mother  could 
answer,  the  delighted  litlle  chatterbox  begun  again, 
"  But,  mother,  do  you  know  Mrs.  Grey  sung  one  of 
the  little  songs  to  me  so  many  times,  that  I  know 
how  to  sing  it  all  by  myself,  now.  Wait  a  minute, 
mother,  and  I'll  find  it."     Th«n  she  turned  over 


five  inches  in  diameter  ;  and  was  variegated  with 
brilliant  colours,  red,  yellow  and  purple.  It  was  a 
beautiful  thing,  and  I  wauled  it;  so  1  determined 
lo  knock  il  off,  hoping  some  chance  might  bring  it 
lo  the  shore.  1  threw,  and  I  saw  I  struck  il;  when 
the  water  was  cleared  up,  the  slalk  was  there,  but 
I  could  not  discover  the  flower.  After  a  vain 
search,  I  went  on  farther,  and  came  to  anoiher 
near  ihe^hore.  I  thought  I  was  sure  of  this,  and 
got  a  stick  to  draw  it  to  me,  when,  as  soon  as  I 
touched  il — quash — the  whole  disappeared.  Il  was 
animal,  flower  and  all.  I  have  since  procured  sev- 
eral, and  have  preserved  them. — The  stalk  is  form- 
ed by  concentric  coats  of  grisly  mailer,  which  is 
transparent  when  the  outer  one  is  removed.  It  is 
attached  to  the  rocks  below.  This  forms  a  tube, 
in  which  is  an  animal,  about  7  inches  long,  wilh 
two  rows  of  feet  in  its  whole  lAigth ;  at  ils  upper 
end  is  the  head,  and  rising  from  the  latter  is  the 
flower.  This  is  formed  by  a  vast  number  of  very 
elegant  fibres,  each  with  an  exceedingly  fine  and 
variegated  fringe,  like  that  of  a  feather  ;  they  do 
not  form  a  single  cup,  but  several,  and  their  roots 
are  so  arranged  as  lo  produce  a  spiral  channel  to 
the  animal's  mouth.  They  have  a  strong  sensitive 
power,  and  as  soon  as  touched,  are  dragged  by  the 
animal  into  the  slalk.  After  a  few  minutes  it  as- 
cends again,  and  the  flower  spreads  out  as  before  ; 
doubtless  they  are  intended  for  lakiag  food.  -A 
touch  will  spoil'  them,  so  delicately  are  they  form- 
ed.— They  are  of  the  coraline  species,  and  are  cal- 
led water  pinks  by  the  natives. 

[Jones's  -ZVcra."  IAfe. 


EDIT  OKIAL. 


ingle  branch  or  a  single  knot  on  its  white  bark 
The  branches  are  worthy  of  its  stem,  and  cover  the 
diameter  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet.  This  im- 
mense tree  is  in  itself  a  world,  and  shelters  and 
feeds  millions  of  insects.  Several  parasitical  plants 
attach  themselves  to  it.  Wild  pine  apples  grow  at 
the  lop,  and  the  vine  vegetates  on  the  boughs,  and 
letting  ils  branches  droop  to  the  earth,  furnishes 
rats,  mice,  and  the  oppossum,  which  would  find  il 
difficult  toclimb  a  smooth  bark,  a  ladder,  enabling 
ihem  to  reach  the  pine-cups,  which  form  so  many 
natural  reservoirs  for  the  rain  water.  The  wood- 
louse  founds  extensive  republics  in  this  tree,  and 
establishes  its  large  and  black  cities  at  the  juncture 
of  some  of  the  branches,  whence  it  descends  to  the 
ground  by  a  covered  way,  which  it  constructs  of 
mortar,  and  of  which  it  even  provides  two— one  to 
ascend,  and  the  other  to  descend  by.  This  litlle 
insect  is  of  the  size  of  a  flea,  is  inoffensive,  and  is 
a  great  treat  to  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  poultry-yard, 
to  whom  it  is  given  in  its  nest. 


PHENOMENA  OF  THE  WATER  PINK. 
As  I   sauntered   along  the  shore  of  the  harbor, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  beautiful  flower  at  the 


CELEBRATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

If  all  our  young  readers  could  have  been  in  Bos- 
ion  last  Monday,  they  might  have  learned  a  very 
good  way  of  celebrating  Independence;  for  we  do 
not  celebrate  the  day  now,  as  we  used  to  do  in  for- 
mer years.  There  was  indeed  some  parade  of  the  " 
infantry  companies,  ringing  of  bells,  and  discharge 
ol  cannon.  There  was  a  great  collection  of  people 
on  the  common,  and  a  political  oration  in  Old  South 
chuich  attended  with  clapping  of  hands  and  stamp- 
ing on  the  floor.  But  there  were  no  rum-stands  on 
or  about  the  common,  no  gambling;  and  of  course, 
very  litlle  if  any  intoxication  and  profaneness.  If 
any  body  wanted  to  drink  and  carouse,  he  had  to 
creep  away  into  some  dark  hole  among  the  grog- 
shops and  cellars.  The  public  rejoicings  of  the 
people  were  moderate  and  chasie. 

But  there  were  other  proceedings,  which  were 
more  of  a  religious  character.  In  the  afternoon, 
an  address  was  delivered  in  Park  street  church,  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Colonization  Sociely  :  and 
a  collection  was  taken  up,  to  help  send  free  blacks 
home  to  Africa,  that  they  may  settle  there  in  the 
new  colony  of  Liberia.  The  speaker  said  a  good 
deal  about  the  colored  slaves  in  this  country,  and 
about  the  way  in  which  we  ought  to  restore  them  to 
liberty.  It  was  very  affecting,  while  we  were  so 
free  ourselves,  to  remember  that  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  our  fellow  men  are  in  cruel  bond- 
age even  in  happy  America,  and  that  we  ourselves 
are  not  free  from  the  guilt  of  keeping  them  under 
the  yoke. 

But  the  most  pleasing  part  of  all  the  public  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day,  was  the  collection  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Sabbath  schools.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  this  kind  in  the  Third  Baptist  church,  where  the 
schools  assembletl  which  belong  to  the  several  Bap- 
list  congregations  in  the  city.  This  meeting  we 
could  not  attend.  In  Park  street  church  we  saw 
the  children  collected  with  their  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents, belonging  to  all  the  schools  connect- 
ed wilh  the  OrthodoxCongregational  Societies,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  Boston  Sabbath  School 
Union.  The  number  was  probably  ten  or  twelve 
hundred,  and  they  nearly  filled  ihe  lower  part  of 
that  large  house.      Here    prayers   were   offered,  an 


botlom,  where  the  water  was  nearly  a  fathom  in  I  address  was  made  to  the  children,  and  a  hymn  was 
depth.  It  grew  on  a  stalk  about  thtee  eighths  of  |  sung  by  a  portion  of  them  accompanied  by  ihe  or- 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  ten  inches  injgan.  The  following  hymn  was  also  sung  by  the 
length;  was  in  shape  like  an  inverted  cone,  about   5cholars  and   the  teachers,  one   responding  to  the 


Y  O  U  T  II'S     COMPANION. 


other  as  marked  over  the  verses,  till  they  come  to 
the  chorus  when  all  sung  together. 
Teachers. 

Great  God,  accept  our  songs  of  praise, 

Which  we  woold  lo  til V  honor  rni.'C; 

Bless    our  attempt!  to  spre;ul  abroad 

The  knowledge  of  our  Saviour,  God. 

Children. 

Next  to  our  God,  our  thanks  are  due 
To  those  who  now  compassion  show, 
In  km. IK   pointing  out  ttie  road, 
That  leads  to  Christ,  the  way  to  God. 

Teachers. 
We  claim  no  merit  of  our  own, 
Great  God,  Ihe  work  is  thine  alone  ! 
Thou  didst  at  first  our  hearts  incline 
To  carry  on  this  great  design. 

Children. 
Now  we  are  taught  lo  read  am!  pray, 
To  hear  thy  word,  to  keep  thy  day  ; 
Lord,  here  accept  the  thanks   we  bring; 
Our  infant  tongues  thy  praise  would  sing. 

Teachers. 
With  these  dear  cliihlrcn    we'll  unite  ; 
Their  songs  inspire  us  with  delight  ; 
Lord,  while  on  earth  we  sing  lliv  love, 
May    angels  join  the  notes  above. 

Children. 
Great  God,  our  benefactors  bless, 

Teachers. 
And  crown  thy  wurk  with  great  success ; 

Teachers  and  Children. 
O  may  we  meet  around  thy    throne, 
To  sing  thy  praise  in  strains  unknown. 
DOXOLOGY. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow ; 

Praise  him,  all  creatures  here  below; 

Praise  him  above,  ye  heavenly  host; 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  address  was  in  familiar  language  which 
children  can  understand.  The  speaker  said  he 
should  tell  them  why  people  take  so  much  pains  to 
get  children  to  come  to  Sabbath  schools,  and  to 
teach  them  there  what  the  Bible  says.  The  rea- 
sons were,  —  Because  in  so  doing  they  imitate  God, 
who  has  taken  great  care  for  children.  2.  That  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  children  might  be  free, 
as  their  fathers  were,  and  never  submit  to  be 
slaves.  3.  That  they  might  learn  to  love  the  praise 
of  God,  rather  than  the  praise  of  men.  4.  That  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  Christ  might  seem  to 
be  always  near  them,  and  observing  what  they  do. 
5.  That  they  might  always  remember  the  truths 
they  learn,  treasuring  them  up  in  their  hearts. 

These  children  were  not  brought  out  there  to 
public  view  to  make  a  display;  and  we  hope  none 
of  their  hearts  were  lifted  up  with  pride,  when 
they  saw  a  multitude  of  people  looking  upon  them. 
They  were  taken  to  the  house  of  God,  that  they, 
and  their  teachers,  and  their  parents,  and  their 
ministers,  and  all  their  Christian  friends,  might 
unite  in  praising  God  for  the  rich  blessjngs  which 
they  enjoy,  in  this  land  of  Bibles,  arid  of  Sab- 
baths, and  of  Sabbath  schools;  and  that  all  these 
friends  might  unite  in  praying  for  the  influences  of 
the  holy  Spirit  upon  them,  so  that  they  may  be 
children  of  the  Most  High  and  a  generation  which 
the  Lord   has  blessed. 

One  little  incident  has  been  mentioned  to  us, 
which  occurred  on  that  day,  and  which  is  worthy 
of  remembrance.  As  school  after  school  walked 
into  the  church  in  orderly  procession,  and  the  house 
was  nearly  filled  with  the  young  immortals,  one  of 
the  scholars  looked  up  to  her  teacher  and  said,  "O 
if  these  children  should  all  meet  in  heaven,  what  a 
happy  meeting  that  would  be."  O  if  they  should 
all  come  to  heaven,  indeed  ; — what  a  meeting  for 
them;  what  a  meeting  for  their  teachers.  It  was 
well  the  little  girl  thought  of  it.  We  hope  every 
child  present  thought  of  it  then,  and  will  think  of 
it  every  day  wherever  he  goes;  and  that  he  will 
see  lo  it,  that  when  all  that  are  Christ's  shall  come 
to  his  kingdom  above,  he  shall  not  be  away  among 
the  lost.  We  are  sure  that  the  hearts  of  many 
anxious  parents  were  that  day  burdened  with  the 
inquiry,  '  Will  all  these  children  go  to  heaven  ? 
Will  my  child  be  among  the  ransomed  V  Many 
hearts  offered  up  fervent  supplications  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, that  all  those  dear  children  might  be  gath- 
ered at  last   into  the  arms  of  the  good  Shepherd. 


For  ourselves,  we  never  look  on  a  Sabbath  school, 
without  thinking  in  our  hearts,  If  all  these  little 
ones  shall  go  to  heaven,  what  a  meeting  it  will  he. 
If  any  one  of  these  little  ones  shoultl  perish  by  his 
impenitence,  how  dreadful  will  his  condemnation 
be.  And  now  we  ask  all  the  Sabbath  school  chil- 
dren w-ho  may  read  this  account,  to  inquire  wheth- 
er they  are  prepared  to  meet  pious  children  in  bea- 

For  the  Youth's   Companion. 
ABOUT  ONE'S  SELF. 

Messrs.  Editors, — As  you  always  lake  pleas- 
ure in  hearing  how  it  fares  with  your  little  wander- 
ers, I  hasten  to  give  you  some  account  how  it  hath 
happened  unto  me.  As  soon  as  I  was  found  quali- 
fied to  appear  before  the  public,  I  immediately  left 
the  place  of  my  preparation,  and  my  warm-hearted 
companions,  and  set  out  to  seek  my  fortune  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  I  travelled  by  rapid  stages,  and 
by  the  middle  of  the  second  day  found  myself  at 
A ,  on  the  borders  of  Vermont. 

At  the  recommendation  of  a   friend,  I  had  been 

invited  by  a  gentleman  of  B to  come  to  him, 

with  an  offer,  also,  (should  I  answer  the  recommen- 
dation) of  constant  employment  in  his  family,  as  an 
assistant  in  instructing  his  children.  As  my  kind 
patron  lived  at  some  distance  from  the  public  road, 
he  had  directed  me  to  be  set  down  at  the  Post  Of- 
fice in  C where  he  soon  called   antl    took 

me  to  his  family.  There  I  was  received  with  unu- 
sual demonstrations  of  satisfaction  and  joy.  I  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention,  and 
have  been  able  to  secure  the  complete  attachment 
and  confidence  of  my  employer  and  his  whole  fami- 
ly. I  am  now  pleasantly  situated,  with  a  happy 
prospect  of  usefulness  before  me.  I  am  not  only 
free  to  converse  with  all  who  call  on  my  friends, 
but  when  at  leisure, am  permitted  to  visit  from  house 
to  house  throughout  the  neighborhood.  During  one 
of  these  little  tours,  I  had  the  unspeakable  satisfac- 
tion of  visiting  two  families,  who,  after  examining 
my  qualifications,  and  learning  my  object,  imme- 
diately obtained  the  stated  services  of  two  of  our 
liltle  bruthcrkood,  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Thus,  Messrs.  Editors,  I  have  given  you  a  brief 
history  of  my  adventure  ;  but  as  I  very  much  dis- 
like egotism,  I  shall  now  close  with  requesting  your 
little  readers,  who  may  be  blessed  with  the  labors 
of  our  fraternity,  that,  as  we  are  willing  to  be  lit- 
erally worn  out  in  promoting  their  best  interest,  I 
wish  them  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  multiply 
our  numbers,  till,  like  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  we  shall 
be  found  in  every  house  throughout  the  land. 
Yours  with  esteem, 

Another  "  Youth's  Companion." 


UISCELLAHY. 


A  brave  Boy. — At  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
meeting  in  London,  last  month,  the  Rev.  T. 
Waugh  relalrd  this  anecdole. 

A  Child  who  had  regularly  attended  the  Sunday 
School,  was  reproved  by  his  mother,  who  told  him 
that  she  would  take  him  to  the  Roman  Priest.  Her 
threats  did  not  intimidate  the  child,  and  his  moth- 
er accordingly  took  him  to  the  Priest,  who  inquired 
whether  he  had  been  to  mass  lately  ?  The  child 
replied  in  the  negative.  The  Priest  then  inquired 
where  he  had  been  ?  and  he  told  him  to  the  Sun- 
day School.  On  the  priest  inquiiing  why  he  went 
there,  he  replied,  that  by  so  doing  he  received  good 
to  his  soul.  The  priest  threatened  that  unless  he 
desisted  from  going  lo  the  school,  he  would  turn 
him  into  a  piece  of  liver.  The  child  daunllessly  re- 
plied, that  that  was  not  in  his  power ;  for  had  he 
possessed  that  ability,  he  would  have  turned  the 
preachers  into  liver  long  ago.  The  priest  (hen  ad- 
dressed the  mother,  and  desired  her  lo  take  Ihe 
child  away,  adding,  he  was  too  far  gone  for  him. 


Instruction  from  the  mouth  of  a  Child. — "  Mam- 
ma," said  little  Lucy  B.,  "  my  Sunday  School 
teacher  lold  me  that  this  world  is  only  a  place 
in  which  God  lets  us  live  a  liltle  while,  in  order 


that  we  may  have  time  to  prepare  for  a  better  world. 
But,  mother,  I  don't  see  any  body  preparing.  I  see 
you  preparing  lo  go  into  the  country  ;  and  when  I 
make  a  visit  to  aunt  Eliza,  I  sec  her  preparing  to 
come  into  Boston.  But  I  don't  see  any  body  pre- 
paring to  goto  heaven.  If  every  body  wants  to  so 
there,  why  don'l  they  try  to  get  ready  V 

Passion. — In  the  experience  of  every  man  it  is 
abundantly  evident,  that,  so  long  as  his  passions 
and  appetites  are  unsubdued,  they  keep  the  mind 
in  continual  agitation.  The  appelities  are  syrens 
which  sing  only  to  deceive  ;  and  charm  only  to  de- 
stroy ;  he  who  listens  to  ihem,  is  certain  of  beino- 
shipwrecked  in  the  end.  The  passions  are  equal- 
ly dangerous,  equally  fatal  by  their  violence;  and 
toss  the  soul  with  tempestuous  fury  on  billows  which 
never  rest,  without  a  pilot,  without  a  compass,  with- 
out a  helm;  no  hope  of  safety  remains  for  the  un- 
happy voyager,  but  in  the  hushing  of  the  storm,  and 
subsidence  of  the  tumultuous  ocean. — Dr.  Dwigtit. 


"  I  know  no  sweeter  way  to  heaven  than  through 
free  grace  and  hard  trials  together;  and  where 
grace  is,  hard  trials  are  seldom  wanting." 


POETKT. 


From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
THE  LITTLE  GRAVES. 

'Twas  autumn,  and  the  leaves  were  dry 

And  rustled  on  the  ground, 
And  chilly  winds  went  whisliing  by, 

With  low  and  passive  sound  ; 
Ae  through  the  grave  yard's  lone  retreat, 

By  meditation  led, 
I  walked  with  slow  and  cautious  feet 

Above  the  sleeping  dead. 
Three   hide  graves,  ranged  side  by  side, 

My  close  altention  drew  ; 
O'er  two  the  tall  grass  bending  sigh'd, 

And  one  seem'd  fresh  and  new. 
As  lingering  there  I  mused  awhile 

On  death's  long  dreamless  sleep,  . 
And  mourning  life's  deceitful  smile, 

A  mourner  came  lo  weep. 
Her  form  was  bow'd,  but  not  with  years. 

Her  words  were  faint  and  few ; 
And  on  those  little  graves,  her  tears 

Distill'd  like  morning  dew. 
A  prattling  boy,  some  four  years  old, 

Her  trembling  hand  embraced ; 
And  from  my  heart,   the  talc  he  told 

Will  never  be  effaced. 
"  Mamma,  now  you  must  love  mc  more; 

For  bllle  sister's  dead; 
And  t'  other  sister  died  before, 

And  brother  too,  you  said. 
Jilamma,  what  made  sweet  sister  die  " 

She  loved  me  when  we  play'd. 
You  lold  me  if  I  would  not  cry, 

You'd  show  me  where  she's  laid." 
"  '  Tis  here,  my  child,  that  sister  lies, 

Deep  buried  in  the  ground  ; 
No  light  comes  to  her  little  eyes, 

And  she  can  hear  no  sound." 
"  Mamma,  why  can't  we  take  her  up, 

And  put  her  in  my  bed  ? 
I'll  feed  her  from  my  little  cup, 

Anil  then  she  won't  be  dead. 
For  sister'll  be  afraid  lo  lie 

In  this  dark  grave  to-night ; 
Anil  she'll  be  very  cold,  anil  cry, 

Because  there  is  no  light." 
"  No,  sister  is  not  cold,  my  child; 

For  God,  who  saw  her  die, 
As  he  looked  down  from  heaven  and  smiled, 

Cnll'd  her  above  ihe  sky. 
And  then  her  spirit  quickly  fled 

To  God,  by  whom  't  was  given  : 
Her  body  in  the  ground  is  dead  ; 

But  sister  lives  in  hcuven." 
"  Mamma,  won't  she  be  hungry  there, 

And  want  some  bread  to  eat  1 
And  who  will  give  her  clothes  to  wear, 

And  keep  them  clean  and  nentl 
Fapa  must  go  and  carry  some  ; 

I'llsend  her  all  I've  got : 
And  he  must  bring  sweet  sister  home  ; 

Mamma,  now  inusl  he  not  1" 
"  No,  my  dear  child,  that  cannot  be  ; 

Bui  if  you're  good  and  Hue, 
You'll  one  day  go  to  her;  but  she 

Can  never  come  to  you. 
•  Let  little  children  come  to  me,' 

Once  the  good  Saviour  said  ; 
And  in  his  arms  she'll  alwayB  be, 

And  God  will  give  her  brend."  **ukok. 
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NASBATI  VE. 


From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
WILLIE,  THE  BLIND  PIPER,  AND  HIS  SISTER 
JEANNIE. 

Liule  Willie,  the  Piper,  was  a  blind  boy,  and  an 
orphan.  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  become 
of  Willie,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  good  sisler 
Jeannie.  Their  father  was  a  Scotch  Lord,  and  he 
once  owned  a  great  castle;  but  he  was  very  poor 
when  he  died  ;  and  cruel  people  turned  the  little 
children  out  of  hmse  and  home.  Jeannie  had 
heard  that  many  of  her  countrymen  had  made  for- 
tunes in  England,  and  she  took  her  blind  brother 
by  the  hand,  and  they  wandered  off  to  that  country. 
They  often  suffered  very  much  from  hunger ;  for 
Jeannie  did  not  love  to  beg,  and  day  after  day  she 
.  would  live  on  hawthorn  berries,  without  making  a 
complaint.  Sometimes  Willie  would  get  a  penny 
for  playing  a  tune  on  his  little  pipe  ;  and  when 
Jeannie  sang  with  her  clear,  small  voice,  "  Ye 
banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Doon  " — or  with  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks,  warbled  out  her  mourn- 
ful, "  Maybe  we'll  return  to  Lochaber  no  more," 
there  were  few  indeed  hard-hearted  enough,  to  re- 
fuse the  orphans  a  six-pence  and  a  blessing. 

And  thus  they  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
England;  but  when  they  were  there,  the  poor 
children  could  not  tell  why  they  came,  nor  what 
they  should  do.  At  last  a  distressing  accident 
happened,  which,  in  the  end  proved  a  great  bless- 
iuo\  When  God  afflicts  us,  lie  often  does  it  for 
our  good,  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  which 
is  to  come. 

Jeannie  and  the  little  blind  piper  were  one  day 
trying  to  make  their  way  into  the  kitchen  of  a  great 
palace,  that  belonged  to  an  English  Lord  "If 
there  be  any  Scotch  folks  there,"  said  Jeannie  to 
Willie,  "  they  will  be  unco  glad  to  hear  a  sang 
of  honny  Scotland  ;  and  aiblins,  we'll  get  a  supper 
wi'  a  sang." 

It  chanced  their  path  led  them  by  the  dog-ken- 
nel, and  the  hungry  hounds,  forgotten  by  their 
keeper,  had  broken  loose.  They  rushed  upon  the 
two  vagabond  children,  bit  them  dreadfully,  and 
would  have  killed  them,  had  not  their  screams 
brought  the  keeper  to  their  assistance.  The  dogs 
were  called  off,  the  bleeding  children  conveyed  in- 
to the  house,  and  a  doctor  sent  for.  The  English 
Lord  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  was  much  dis- 
tressed at  the  misohief  his  dogs  had  done.  He 
was  pleased  with  the  patience  and  quiet  behaviour 
of  the  little  sufferers;  and  his  heart  warmed  rather 
more  toward  them,  because  his  own  mother  had 
been  a  Scotch  woman,  and  dearly  attached  to  her 
native  land.  Every  thing  was  done  for  the  comfort 
of  the  poor  little  wanderers;  and  when  they  recov- 
ered from  their  wounds,  he  asked  them  if  they 
would  be  his  own  servants,  and  wait  upon  him. 
The  children  cried  with,  joy  to  think  they  should 
once  mfiffS  have  a  home,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
sleep  in  the  fields,  and  live  on  berries.  They 
i  were  very  faithful  servants,  and  their  master  be- 
came so  much  attached  to  them,  that  he  sent  to 
London  for  a  famous  Doctor,  and  told  him  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  restore  Willie's  eyesight,  he 
,fwished  to  have  no  expense  spared.  The  physi- 
cian declared  he  could  cure  Willie's  blindness — 
and  in  three  weeks  the  little  orphan  could  see 
Jeannie's  face,  and  ask  what  color  were  her  eyes 
and  hair.  He  had  strange  ideas  at  first.  The 
houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  seemed  to 
him  so  near  that  he  was  afraid  to  move,  lest  he 
should  run  against  them.     Every  thing  that    was 


beautiful  and  good,  seemed  to  him  like  his  sister 
Jeannie.  He  said,  if  the  sunny  sky  was  blue,  the 
sound  of  Jeannie's  voice  was  blue;  for  her  voice 
was  like  the  sunny  sky.  I  suppose  he  said  this,  be- 
cause the  sky  and  Jeannie's  voice  were  both  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  both  made  him  feel  happy. 

When  Willie  became  a  latge  lad,  he  began  to 
want  to  go  abroad  and  earn  money.  He  said  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  buying  back  his  father's  cas- 
tle, and  living  in  bonny  Scotland  again,  with  his 
own  sister  Jeannie.  His  master,  finding  he  was 
active  and  enterprising,  advised  him  to  go  to  sea, 
and  offered  to  fit  him  out  for  his  first  voyage,  and 
lend  him  a  small  sum  to  lay  out  in  venture. 

Willie  was  lucky  in  his  two  first  voyages.  He 
had  quick  passages,  laid  up  some  of  his  w-ages, 
was  lucky  in  his  venture,  paid  his  master  the  mon- 
ey he  had  lent  him,  and  gave  Jeannie  a  shawl,  and 
a  box. 

During  the  third  voyage,  he  was  shipwrecked  ; 
and  after  clinging  senseless  to  the  mast  for  several 
hours,  the  waves  tumbled  him  on  the  shores  of  a 
desert  island.  Here  he  felt  wretched  enough,  to 
find  himself  all  alone  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  for- 
ever separated  from  his  faithful  Jeannie.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  Providence  had  ordered  that  all  Wil- 
lie's misfortunes  should  prove  lucky  in  the  end  : 
wandering  about  this  island  in  search  of  food,  he 
found  one  of  those  shells  with  which  the  Chinese 
anoint  their  emperors.  It  was  of  uncommon  size, 
and  extraordinary  beauty  :  and  the  young  sailor 
knew  he  could  get  an  immense  price  for  it.  "  I 
will  buy  my  father's  castle  with  this  shell,"  snid 
he;  and  he  jumped,  and  capered  for  joy.  In  a  few 
minutes,  he  became  very  sorrowful.  "  It  is  true, 
I  could  get  a  great  deal  of  money  for  it  in  China," 
said  he  ;  "  but  how  am  I  ever  to  get  away  from 
this  place  J"  However,  he  had  too  much  to  do,  to 
be  sorrowful  long.  He  set  about  making  a  hut, 
and  surrounding  himself  with  as  many  convenien- 
ces as  Robinson  Crusoe  had  done. 

He  lived  very  comfortably  upon  shell-fish  and 
wild  fruit ;  and  after  several  weeks  had  passed,  he 
began  to  be  quite  a  contented  little  hermit.  But 
at  last,  an  American  vessel  was  seen  in  the  distance, 
and  Willie  succeeded  in  attracting  their  attention 
to  his  signals  of  distress.  They  made  for  the  isl- 
and, and  took  him  on  board,  with  his  precious  shell 
in  a  rude  box,  he  had  made  to  conceal  it.  He  ar- 
rived safely  in  New-York,  from  whence  he  took 
passage  in  the  first  ship   to  China. 

Willie  was  a  shrewd  lad.  He  was  Scotchman 
enough  to  know  that  whoever  deals  with  the  Chi- 
nese must  look  out  sharp  what  bargains  ihey  make. 
He  showed  his  shell  in  the  mrtrket,  but 'did  not 
seem  willing  to  sell  it.  When  they  offered  to  buy 
it,  he  said  he  could  do  belter  to  keep  it  till  he  re- 
turned to  London.  The  Chinese  were  extremely 
anxious  to  get  it,  because  it  was  by  far  the  finest 
shell  they  had  ever  seen  ;  finding  him  so  unwilling 
to  part  with  it,  they  offered  him  a  higher  and  a 
higher  price  ;  until  at  last  he  consented  to  take  a 
trifle  more  than  a  thousand  dollars.  With  this  cap- 
ital, Willie  began  business.  He  went  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  bought  sandal-wood,  and  re- 
turned to  China  to  sell  it  for  four  times  as  much 
as  he  gave  for  it. 

Perhaps  my  young  readers  do  not  remember  why 
sandal-wood  is  bought  in  such  great  quantities  in 
China.  The  fragrant  wood  is  used  as  a  religious 
incense;  and  the  poorest  man  in  the  celestial  em- 
pire will  afford  to  burn  a  little  of  it  at  sun-set ;  while 
the  rich  fill  their  whole  houses  with  its  perfume. 
A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  made  by  this 
traffic,  in  former  times;  but  the  great  numbers 
who  deal  in  it,  have  made  the  article  cheaper  in 


the  market;  of  course  the  trade  is  not  so  profita- 
ble as  it  has  been. 

Our  orphan  Willie,  made  a  fortune  in  this  way. 
For  ten  years  he  never  returned  home ;  but  he  of- 

I  ten  sent  letters  and  presents  to  Jeannie,  who  contin- 

I  ued  a  faithful  servant  in  the  family  where  he  had 

!  left  her. 

During  all  this  time,  he   worked   industriously, 

j  and  he  saved  prudently.  When  he  returned  home, 
he  possessed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars — and 
he  bought  his  father's  castle — and  Jeannie  lives 
with  him — and  the  money  he  earned  so  hard,  he 
spends  freely  among  the  poor  and  afflicted ;  and 
all  the  country  bless  the  kind  hearts  of  Jeannie 
and  Willie. 

"It  was  God  himself  that  put  it  into  my  fool- 
ish heart  to  think  of  leading  you  lo  England, 
Willie,"  said  Jeannie;  for  who  but  our  Father 
in  Heaven  could  have  seen  that  the  Blind  Piper, 
and  his  barefooted  sister,  would  come  back  to  Scot- 
land in  a  carriage  of  their  own  1" 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
JUST  AS  ONE  SHOtTLD  DO. 

O,  I  well  remember  how  he  looked  ;  those  ruby 
lips  were  pouting,  and  the  bright  blue  eyes  were 
obscured  by  a  strange  wildness.  He  was  spoken 
to,  but  ho  did  not  answer ;  or  only  by  a  faint  mono- 
syllable, so  low  and  thick  that  the  word  could  not 
be  distinguished. 

What    means  this?    the    render    inquires.       I  will 

tell  you.  S —  is  a  small  Sabbath  school  scholar; 
and  like  oll.er  children,  he  is  a  good  boy  when  he 
is  disposed  to  be.  But  a  few  Sabbaths  since,  while 
he  was  reciting  his  lesson  in  the  testament,  he  gave 
a  wrong  pronunciation  to  a  word,  and  his  teacher 
corrected  him;  but  he  would  not  correct  himself, 
and  persisted  in  calling  it  as  he  first  did.  He  was 
then  requested  lo  repeat  the  verse,  and  he  repeated 
it  a  number  of  times;  but  still  would  not  pro- 
nounce that  word  right.  The  other  scholars  recit- 
ed their  lessons,  and  in  so  doing  they  corrected 
S — 's  mistake.  As  soon  as  (hey  had  finished,  the 
little  boy  was  again  solicited  by  his  teacher  to  re- 
peat the  lesson  and  correct  his  former  error.  But 
he  almost  turned  his  back  upon  his  teacher,  and 
then  it  was  I  took  notice  of  his  countenance, 
which  bespoke  the  unwillingness  and  stubborn- 
ness,  which  I   have  attempted  to  describe. 

When  his  teacher  conversed  with  the  class,  S — 's 
arm  was  stretched  to  a  neighboring  bench,  and  his 
eyes  were  intently  fixed  on  I  he  wall.  "  What  is 
the  difficulty  with  you,  S — ,"  inquired  his  teacher, 
"  why  do  you  look  so  sorrowful  ?  Are  you  affront- 
ed because  I  would'nt  permit  you  to  go  on  with 
your  lesson  V  No  answer  was  received,  and  he 
resumed  his  remarks  to  the  rest  of  his  scholars, 
who  I  am  glad  to  state  appeared  very  attentive. 

When  the  hour  for  dismission  arrived,  S —  was 
requested  by  his  teacher  to  remain  a  few  moments; 
and  even  then,  when  they  were  alone,  the  little  boy 
could  not  distinctly  repeat  his  lesson.  In  all  this  he 
did,  what  he  ought  not  to  do. 

They  parted:  "Bui,"  said  his  teacher,  "the 
book  that  I  was  going  to  give  you,  I  shall  withhold 
till  to-day  noon  ;  come  over  to  the  school  house 
then,  and  if  your  lesson  is  recited  with  the  correc- 
tion I  have  made,  you  shall  have  the  book  ;  and  it 
will  please  me  very  much,  and  your  face  will  wear 
the  glow  of  cheerfulness,  and  joy  will  possess  your 
breast,  at  the  thought  of  having  subdued  that  des- 
troyer of  all  peace  and  comfort,  self  will. 

The  clock  struck  one,  and  away  ran  S —  to  meet 
his  teacher.     And  O  how  I  should  love  lo  describe 
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his  subdued  countenance:  but  words  are  inade- 
quate. He  had  fell  his  error,  and  he  now  mani- 
fested deep  sorrow  for  his  past  conduct.  He  open- 
ed the  testament,  pointed  to  the  lesson,  and  recited 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  move  his  teacher's  heart 
lor  fear  he  had  been  too  unfeeling  in  persisting  that 
morning  in  the  correction  of  a  single  word.  Cut  it 
now  gave  him  more  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the 
relenting  disposition  of  the  dear  boy,  than  if  he  had 
corrected  his  lesson  at  the  first  reproof. 

"  Now  S  — ,"  said  his  teacher,  "don't  you  feel 
much  better  in  obeying  what  was  said  to  you, 
than  though  you  had  still  persisted  in  disobedi- 
ence?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  he  frankly  replied. 

For  nearly  two  hours  they  conversed  together 
about  God,  and  heaven,  and  the  means  whereby  we 
may  so  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body  that  the  soul 
may  live.  After  supplicating  the  blessing  of  the 
Most  High,  they  parted. 

Dear  reader,  have  you  a  kind  Sabbath  school 
teacher,  who  loves  you,  and  who  feels  for  your 
situation  as  a  sinner  ?  Be  good  and  obedient  to 
him  then,  and  if  he  should  request  any  thing  of 
you,  which  at  first  you  would  he  unwilling  to  obey, 
bring  to  mind  the  conduct  rif  S — .  And  if  you 
have  ever  offended  him,  confess  to  hiin  your  fault, 
and  he  will  freely  forgive  you.  He  will  feel  more 
strongly  attached  to  you,  and  use  greater  exertion 
in  attempting  to  save  your  soul.  D.  C.   C. 

Portland,  June,  1830. 
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'From  the  Philadelphia  Recorder. 
THE  TURTLE  DOVE,    AND  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

*'  The  lime  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  Arise, 
come  away."  Thus  said  the  monarch  of  Israel ; 
and  if  you  visit  the  country  in  your  vicinity,  there 
you  will  see  the  turtles  flying  in  pairs,  and  observe 

thorn  roeort  to  tho  public  roads,  to  dust  themselves, 

and  to  procure  gravel.  You  will  find  them  in  the 
barn-yard,  mixing  with  the  poultry  in  search  of 
food;  and  to  quench  their  thirst,  you  will  perceive 
them  at  the  pump,  the  creek,  the  rivulet,  and  on 
the  margins  of  the   murmuring  rill. 

The  turtle  dove  is  a  general  inhabitant,  in  sum- 
mer, of  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Flori- 
da, and  from  the  sea-coast  to  Mississippi,  and  far 
to  the  westward.  In  the  northern  and  middle 
slates,  ihey  are  particularly  migratory,  and  collect 
together  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  their 
corresponding  parallels,  in  great  numbers  during 
wittier.  In  March,  and  early  in  .April,  they  spread 
over  the  country,  generally  in  pairs,  anti  seldom 
more  than  three  or  four  together.  In  t h is  part  of 
Pennsylvania  they  begin  to  build,  the  beginning  of 
May,  a  clumsy  nest,  mostly  in  an  evergreen,  or  in 
the  horizontal  branches  of  an  apple  tree,  and  some- 
times on  the  ground.  The  male  unites  with  his 
companion  in  feeding  the  young,  and  they  have 
rarely  more  than  two  broods  in  a  season. 

The  tenderness  of  the  notes  of  this  bird,  and  its 
innocency,  are,  with  many,  its  security  and  protec- 
tion ;  however,  with  others,  if  its  flesh  was  less 
delicate,  the  sport  of  shooting  overcomes  every 
consideration — enemies,  not  to  the  turtle  alone, 
bul  to  the  whole  of  the  feathered  creation.  They 
that  ate  reluming  from  their  winter's  retreat,  in 
united  chorus,  with  warbling  notes,  plaintive  meas- 
ures, melodious  voices,  loudly  raise  their  joyous 
songs,  sending  up  their  praises,  and  settin"  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  imitation  by  l  he  creature,  man; 
who  seems  to  envy  what  Ke  cannot  equal, — his  sel- 
fish nature  and  his  callous  heart  dispose  him  to  in- 
terrupt their  harmony  and  peace.  With  gun  in 
hand,  pursuing  his  prey,  and  not  impelled  by  hun- 
ger, he  sports  with  all  that  to  litem  is  dear  and 
lovely,  in  a  spirit  of  wantonness,  separates  the  pa- 
rent from  the  offspring,  or  the  offspring  from  the 
parent — each  from  the  other — inflicting  pain,  and 
producing  death.  Thus,  also,  are  the  farmer  and 
the  gardener  deprived  of  efficient  aid  in  keeping 
down  the  destroyers  of  their  produce,  the  cater- 
pillars, worms,  and  other  pernicious  insects. 


"The  church  and  her  true  members  are  liken- 
ed to  a  turtle  dove,  to  mark  their  natural  weakness 
and  exposure  to  enemies  ;  their  spiritual  sagacity 
and  comeliness;  their  pure  feeding  on  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  truth  ;  their  chaste  affections  to  him,  and 
mourning  for  his  absence;  their  meekness,  inno- 
cence, spiritual  fruilluluess,  in  good  works,  anu 
heavenly   mindedness." 

VVe  shall  next  give  a  short  account  of  the  col- 
den  eagle,  called  also  the  Royal  Eagle,  or  the 
King  of  birds,  the  largest  of  the  genus,  the  fe- 
male measuring  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
extremity  of  the  feet,  more  than  three  Teet  and  a 
half;  ihe  wings  expanded  more  than  eight  feet — 
weighing  sixteen  or  eighteen  pounds.  The  male  is 
smaller  and  lighter.  This  species  inhabits  Greece, 
the  mountains  in  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  the 
forests  of  Dautzic,  the  summits  of  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Ireland, 
and  various  parts  of  the  east.  The  Persians  had, 
before  the  Romans,  assumed  the  eagle  as  the  stand- 
ard of  war;  and  it  was  the  golden  eagle,  aquiln 
fttlra,  which  was  consecrated  to  Jupiler.  The  ea- 
gle resembles  the  lion  in  several  respects, — in 
strength,  having  dominion  over  the  birds, —  in  mag- 
nanimity, despising  the  small,  and  disregarding 
their  insults — and  in  rejecting  the  prey  not  procur- 
ed by  his  own  exertions — in  temperance,  as  he  sel- 
dom devours  the  whole  of  his  game,  leaving  the 
fragments  and  offals  to  the  meaner  of  his  tribe  ; 
and  though  famished  for  want  of  prey,  he  disdains 
to  feed  on  carrion.  Like  the  lion,  he  is  solitary 
excluding  all  the  other  birds  from  his  silent  domain- 
The  eyes  of  the  eagle  have  the  glare  of  ihose  of  the 
lion,  and  nearly  of  the  same  color ;  the  claws  of  the 
same  shape;  the  cry  is  equally  terrible.  He  is 
equally  fierce,  equally  bold,  and  equally  intracta- 
ble. The  eagle  was  anciently  used  in  the  easl  for 
falconry,  and  is  still  used  in  the  chace  by  the  Kir- 
ghis,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  He 
rises  higher  in  the  air  than  any  of  the  winged  race, 
and  can  distinguish  objects  at  an  immense  distance. 
With  ease  he  bears  away  geese,  cranes,  hares, 
lambs,  and  kids.  He  kills  fawns  and  calves,  sucks 
their  blood,  and  afterwards  transports  their  carca- 
ses to  his  nest,  or  airic,  placed  between  two  locks, 
in  a  dry,  inaccessible  place.  When  their  young 
are  able  to  fly  and  provide  for  themselves,  they  are 
expelled  from  their  natal  abode,  and  never  suffered 
to  return.  It  is  said  they  live  above  *  century, 
and  that  iheir  death  is  occasioned  by  their  ina- 
bility to  take  food,  the  curvature  of  the  bill  becom- 
ing so  great  as  to  render  it  useless.  This  is  not 
the  Faho  Lcncociphalus,  the  adopted  emblem  of  our 
country. 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  a  great  eagle :  how 
great  his  height,  power,  and  knowledge!  and  with 
ihe  wings  of  his  perfection  and  providence,  are  his 
people  carried,  and  protected  from  ruin.  Ministers 
are  likened  to  eagles,  for  their  deep  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  truth,  and  for  their  heavenliness,  ac- 
tivity, and  tender  care  of  the  saints." 

The  idea  of  motion,  and  all  other  ideas  flowing 
from  it,  are  more  precise  in  biids  than  in  quadru- 
peds ;  the  eye  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  head,  and  more  delicate  and  finely  fashioned. 
They  know  belter  than  man  all  the  degrees  of  re- 
sistance in  the  air,  its  temperature  at  different 
heights,  and  its  relative  density.  They  indicate 
beiler  than  barometers  or  thermometers  the  chang- 
es which  happen  in  that  voluble  fluid.  The  eagle, 
soaring  above  the  clouds,  can  quickly  escape  from 
the  scene  of  the  storm,  to  the  region  of  calm,  and 
there  enjoy  a  serene  sky  and  a  bright  sun,  while 
the  animals  below  arc  involved  in  darkness,  and 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  (empest.  Eagles,  and 
t  irds  of  lofty  flight,  frequently  mount  entirely  out 
of  sight,  and  by  day  light  an  object  ceases  to  be  vis- 
ible when  its  height  exceeds  3436  limes  its  diame- 
ter;  therefore,  they  must  sometimes  be  more  than 
three  or  four  miles  high. 

Birds  have  a  strong  propensity  to  migration, 
which  recurs  every  spring  and  autumn,  and  is  a 
sort  of  violent  longing,  which  even  in  caplive  birds, 
bursts  out  in  symptoms  of  restless  and  uneasy  sen- 
sations.    Jjul  the   circumstances  which  attend  mi- 


gration vary  in  different  birds;  therefore  they  can- 
not be  particularized  here.  Next  lo  sight,  the  most 
perfect  of  the  sen  cs  in  birds  is  healing.  They 
can  retain  and  repeat  tones  with  great  facility,  and 
even  discourse.  The  windpipe  in  birds,  is  wide 
and  strong,  and  usually  terminates  below,  in  a  large 
cavity,  thai  augments  the  sound.  The  lungs,  too, 
have  great  extent.  The  cry  of  birds  can  be  heard 
from  an  altitude  of  three,  or  even  four  miles,  which 
must  ol"  course  be  considerably  more  powerful  than 
lhatofmeu  or  quadrupeds,  which  is  not  audible 
more  than  half  the  distance.  Sweetness  of  voice, 
and  melody  of  song,  are  qualities,  which  in  birds 
are  partly  natural  and  partly  acquired.  Their  great 
facility  in  catching  and  repeating  sounds,  enables 
them  not  only  to  borrow  from  each  other,  but  often 
to  copy  the  inflexions  and  tones  of  the  human  voice, 
and  of  our  musical  instruments.  In  all  populous 
and  civilized  countries,  most  of  the  birds  chant  de- 
lightful airs,  while  in  the  extensive  deserts  of  Afri- 
ca, inhabited  by  roving  savages,  the  winged  tribes 
ultei  only  harsh  and  discordant  cries,  and  but  a 
few  species  have  any  claim   to  melody. 

A  Gleaner. 


BEHEVOLSNOE. 


THE  PIOUS  CHILD  TEACHING  HER  PARENTS. 
There  is  a  little  girl  who  has  imbibed  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Jesus,  and  has  a  constant  thirst  for 
religious  instruction;  she  is  of  a  rather  peculiar 
turn  of  mind,  and  seems  most  to  delight  in  being 
taught  the practical  evidences  she  can  give  of  her 
love  to  the  Lord.  Her  parents  were  kind  and  quiet 
people,  but  without  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  thev 
never  attended  any  place  of  worship,  never  read 
the  Bible,  never  spake  of  God,  and  perhaps  never 
prayed  to  Him.  The  child,  of  course, was  in  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  simplest  precepts  of  religion  ;  but  the 
Lord  opined  her  young  heart  to  receive  the  word. 
Whatever  she  learned  she  seemed  to  try  to  practise, 
and  her  first  attentions  were  directed  to  her  parents. 
She  used  to  lake  a  little  stool  at  night,  when  ihey 
were  finishing  their  labors  of  the  day,  and,  seated 
beside  them,  endeavored  to  relate  all  she  had  learn- 
ed at  school;  and  she  generally  concluded  by  say- 
ing, "  Father,  you  ought  to  do  so ;"  or,  "  /  will  try 
to  do  so."  As  she  grew  older,  and  began  to  dis- 
criminate more  the  faults  of  her  parents,  her  lesson 
used  to  end  in,  "  Father,  you  ought  not  lo  do  so." 
Then  she  began  lo  read  well  enough  to  lake  the  Bi- 
ble, and  read  a  chapter,  and  then  say,  "  Father, 
how  Jesus  loved  poor  sinners  1"  She  then,  when 
learning  her  proof-texts  ready  to  repeat  them,  used 
lo  say,  "  Now  hear,  father,  if  I  can  sav  them  ;"  and 
when  she  had  said  them,  "Now,  father,  you  can 
say  them;"  and  induce  him  lo  repeat  them.  She 
soon  learned  to  sing  hymns,  and  her  father,  having 
a  natural  turn  for  music,  was  much  delighted  ;  he 
could  play  on  ihe  flute  a  little,  and  he  used  some- 
times to  play  light  airs  and  song  tunes,  and  she 
used  to  tempt  him  to  change  them  for  hymn  tunes, 
and  say  she  would  sing  with  him  if  he  would  join  in 
the  praises  of  God.  All  ibis  lime,  she  was  not  on- 
ly teaching,  but  endeavoring  to  practise  ;  and  this 
little  girl,  from  five  lo  eight  years  old,  so  diligentlv 
pursued  this  course  with  her  parents,  that  she 
seemed  lo  make  litem  her  children,  and  lo  "  irain 
them  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
The  consequence  is,  ihe  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
family,  and  the  parents  and  the  child  walking  one 
way  ;  they  acknowledged  with  grateful  hearis  the 
blessing  of  such  a  child,  and  the  child  "looking 
unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith." 

We  have  taken  this  bright  example  for  ouryouth- 
ful  readers,  from  a  book  which  is  now  publishing 
by  the  Union,  for  their  use,  the  Commandment  with 
promise,  written  by  the  author  of  that  excellent  lit- 
tle work  with  which  they  are,  or  ought  lo  be,  alrea- 
dy well  acquainted,  The  Week,  and  that  other,  on 
the  third  commandment,  The  Guilty  Tongue.  Our 
young  friends  should  read  ihcse  books,  not  once, 
nor  twice,  but  often  ;  and  pray  lo  God  to  impress 
upon  their  minds  the  excellent  lessons  which  they 
convey,  and  lo  enable  them  to  put  those  lessons  in 
daily  ptaclice.  [Children's  Magazine. 
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From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
TRIPPING. 
"  Good  boys  are  never  found  tripping,  and  sorry 
am  I  ihat  a  child  of  mine  should  he  guilty  of  such  a 
sin,"  said  his  papa  to  Robert  Saddler,  one  day  on 
his  having  detected  him  in  telling  an  untruth.  .Hen- 
ry, his  little  brother,  who  was  standing  near,  did 
not  know  what  was  meant  by  the  sin  of  '  tripping  ;' 
and  as  he  saw  his  father  very  seriously  engaged 
with  Robert,  he  did  not  interrupt  him,  but  ran  away 
to  his  kind  mother,  to  ask  her  for  an  explanation  of 
the  term.  His  mamma  answered  at  once,  that  it 
meant  giving  an  untrue  account  of  our  actions,  or 
telling  an  untruth  in  any  way. 

"  But,  mamma  !"  said  Henry,  "How  can  that 
be  tripping?  Your  feet  trip  up,  not  vour  tongue. 
How  came  people  to  call  telling  untruths  by  such  a 
name  ?" 

His  mamma  scarcely  knew  what  to  tell  this  little 
inquisitive  boy  ;  but  as  she  always  encouraged  her 
children  to  ask  explanations  from  her  she  now  en- 
deavored by  reflecting  a  moment  to  find  some  an- 
swer that  might  fully  satisfy  her  little  Henry.  At 
last  she  said  to  him — "  In  Eastern  countries  they 
wear  long  and  flowing  garments,  which,  if  they 
were  left  to  hang  down  at  their  full  length  would 
cause  the  wearer  to  trip  and  fall  down,  just  as  you 
would  if  you  should  try  to  run  with  Robert's  great- 
coat on.  Well,  to  prevent  this,  girdles  are  worn 
around  the  waist  by  them,  and  so  their  clothes  are 
kept  from  dropping  on  the  ground.  And  when  they 
wish  to, run  very  fast,  they  gird  up  their  clothes  ve- 
ry tightly  and  snugly  about  them,  so  that  their  limbs 
are  entirely  free.  Now  the  Bible  calls  truth  the 
girdle  of  the  good  man's  loins:  and  if  he  always 
uses  this,  as  he  should  do,  he  will  be  in  no  danger 
of  falling  or  tripping.  So  now,  my  dear,  pray  God 
that  you  may  never  neglect  to  use  and  keep  your 
girdle — truth.  So  mamma  will  always  be  free  from 
the  great  pain  which  it  would  certainly  give  her 
should  she  ever  find  her  Henry  tripping."         J. 

OSITUAS7. 

From  the  Child's  Magazine. 
ALEXANDER   C.  MASA. 

This  little  boy  was  a  scholar  in  Sunday  school 
No.  2,  of  the  Methodist  Union  in  New-York.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  this  school  about  eighteen 
months,  during  which  time,  (although  but  a  child,) 
he  gave  strong  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the 
school,  by  his  good  behaviour  during  the  exerci- 
ses, and  also  by  his  attention  to  the  instructions  of 
his  teacher.  He  was  naturally  possessed  of  a  mild, 
amiable  disposition,  and  his  lovely  deportment  gain- 
ed the  affection  of  his  teacher,  whose  instructions  he 
not  only  attended  to  while  in  school,  but  remember- 
ed (and  practised  too)  during  the  week.  He  not 
only  prayed  himself,  but  tried  to  teach  his  liitle  sis- 
ter how  to  pray.  He  also,  while  playing  with  his 
little  associates,  would  reprove  them  that  swore  or 
told  lies.  One  day  a  little  boy  asked  him  to  come 
and  play  with  him  :  he  said,  "  No,  no,  you  are  a 
bad  boy,  you  swear."  He  thus  left  a  good  exam- 
ple to  all  Sunday  school  scholars,  to  go  and  do 
likewise. 

Another  example  worthy  of  their  imitation  was 
obedience  to  his  parents:  always  doing  as  he  was 
bid,  which  is  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
which  all   good  children  delight  to  do. 

The  Sabbath  before  he  died  he  did  not  attend  his 
school  on  account  of  being  sick  the  week  before. 
Monday,  and  the  four  following  days,  he  enjoyed 
very  good  health,  but  on  Saturday  morning  at  three 
o'clock  he  was  taken  sick,  and  about  one  the  same 
day  he  clasped  his  little  hands  together,  as  if  sensi- 
ble he  was  dying,  and  said  to  his  grandmother, 
(who  held  him  in  her  arms,)  "Put  me  to  bed," 
and  then  fell  asleep  in  death,  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 19th,  1829,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  age. 

On  Sunday,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  the  school 
to  attend  his  funeral  that  afternoon,  which  was  at- 
tended with  great  solemnity   by   the  teachers  and 


scholars,  who  went  to  take  their  last  farewell  of 
their  Alexander.  This  event  shows  the  uncertain- 
ty of  life,  and  speaks  loud  to  Sunday  school  schulars 
to  "  prepare  fur  death.7'  G.  H.  his  Teacher. 

New-York,  May  1830. 
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From  the  Sabbath  School  Herald. 

Mare  xiii.  2.  "  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings  1  there 
shall  not  he  left  one  stone  upo.i  another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown 
down." 

These  are  the  wordsof  our  blessed  Saviour  while 
walking  on  the  mount  of  Olives,  in  full  view  of  that 
splendid  edifice,  the  Jewish  temple.  "  His  disci- 
ples came  to  him  to  show  htm  the  buildings  of  the 
temple."  And  one  of  them  had  just  directed  his 
eyes  to  them  and  was  speaking  in  terms  of  admira- 
tion of  their  structure,  little  thinking  that  these 
costly  buildings,  the  pride  and  boast  of  their  na- 
tion,.would  be  laid  in  ruins.  But  Christ  assured 
them  of  the  fact. 

The  temple  was  erected  on  a  hill  calltd  mount 
Zion,  which  consisted  principally  of  a  very  bard 
rock,  and  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a  frightful 
precipice  ;  while  a',  a  little  distance,  on  every  side 
except  the  north,  it  was  encompassed  with  moun- 
tains still  more  lofty.  From  many  of  these  moun- 
tains the  temple  could  be  distinctly  seen.  The  best 
view,  however,  was  from  the  mount  of  Olives, 
which  was  on  the  east  of  the  city,  and  separated 
from  the  temple  only  by  a  narrow  valley.  This  sit- 
uation was  so  favorable,  that  one  might  see  directly 
into  the  courts  or  open  areas  around,  the  temple, 
and  witness  the  people  when  bringing  their  offer- 
ings and  worshipping. 

It  was  on  the  mount  of  Olives  that  Christ  was  ac- 
customed to  walk  with  his  disciples.  There  he 
stood,  when  he  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it. 
There  it  was  that  he  saw  the  poor  widow  casting 
her  two  mites  into  the  treasury,  and  commended 
her  before  his  disciples.  There  loo,  he  foretold 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  prostration  of 
its  magnificent  temple.  Our  Saviour  stands,  with  a 
few  of  his  disciples,  over  against  the  temple.  One 
of  them  was  just  before  extolling  the  beauty  f  the 
scene,  and  exclaimed,  "Master  see  what  manner 
of  stones,  and  what  buildings  are  here!"  When 
Christ  stretching  forth  his  hand  towards  the  temple, 
says,  "Seest  thou  these  great  buildings?  there 
shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,  that  shall 
not  be  thrown  down."  He  likewise  foretold  with 
great  minuteness,  all  the  attending  circumstances 
of  wars  and  famine  and  pestilence.  He  informed 
them  also  that  it  should  all  lake  place  within  the 
period  of  the  then  present  generation. 

Bui  the  young  render  will  inquire,  "  did  it  so  hap- 
pen 1"  I  answer  that  it  did.  History  informs  us 
of  the  fact.  The  city  was  now  caplured  and  des- 
troyed by  a  Roman  army,  and  the  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  miseries  of  every  description.  They  per- 
ished by  pestilence,  and  by  famine,  and  an  almost 
innumerable  number  fell  victims  to  the  sword.  The 
sacred  temple  was  completely  demolished,  and  its 
very  foundations  blowed  up.  And  of  the  whole  city 
but  three  towers  remained  standing.  And  all  this 
was  within  forty  years  from  the  time  Christ  deliv- 
ered the  prophecy  on  the  mount  ofOlives.  Johannes. 


beauty  than  they  have,  except  that  I  should  wish 
them  to  fear  and  bve  God,  and  thai  this  should  ap- 
pear in  all  they  say  and  do;  this  gWes  a  charm 
and  a  beauty  to  ihe  most  homely  form  and  face. 
The  beauty  of  holiness  is  that  which  all  good  peo-' 
pie  delight  to  see.,  and  which  even  ihe  angels  in 
hsaven  rejoice   over. 

Jane. — Sisler,  I  did  wish  mother  to  give  me  a 
hat  like  the  one  Anna  Douglass  wears,  but  she 
said  il  would  be  too  expensive;  and  now  I  am  glad 
that  she  did  not  buy  it  for  me. 

Mary.  —  Why  are  you  glad  now,  dear? 

Jane. — For  two  reasons,  sister.  Mother  has 
bought  me  one  that  did  not  cost  so  much;  and 
the  rest  of  ihe  money  that  one  like  Anna's  would 
have  cost,  she  has  given  to  me,  and  I  intend  to 
subscribe  for  ihe  little  paper  father  brought  home 
the  other  day,  and  then  put  the  rest  of  the  money 
into  the  mission  box  for  the  missionaries,  who  go 
out  to  teach  the  people  how  to  keep  Sunday  schools. 

Mary. — Thai  is  bul  one  reason,  dear;  you  said 
you  had  two. 

Jane. — The  other  is,  that  I  am  afraid  if  my  hat 
had  been  so  very  handsome,  I  should  have  been 
proud  of  it.  Once,  sisler,  when  I  had  a  pretty  new 
cloak,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  it,  even  in  Sun- 
day school  &.  in  church.  And  I  knew  that  some  of 
ihe  other  girls  thought  of  it  too,  and  wished  they 
had  one  like  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right,  sisler, 
for  us  to  have  any  thing  so  handsome  as  to  make 
other  persons  wish  lo  lake  il  away  from  us.  Is  not 
that  what  the  Bible  calls  coveting? 

Mary. — It  is,  my  dear  :  yon  know  what  the  tenth 
commandment  says.  "And  oh!"  thought  Mary, 
raising  her  heart  in  earnest  supplication  lo  Him  who 
seeth  in  secret,  "  may  ihe  Spirit  of  God  teach  this 
dear  little  one,  more  and  more  to  disregard  the  vain 
and  foolish  ornaments  of  this  gay  and  deceitful 
world,  and  draw  her  nearer  to  himself,  and  make 
her  lo  prize  above  all,  ihe  'ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
greal  price.'  " 


SDITC  RIAL. 


ths  Htrasnai. 


From   the    Youth's  Friend. 
IMPROPER  WISHES. 

Jane. — Sister,  was  il  not  wicked  for  little  Anna 
Douglass  lo  say,  that  she  wished  she  was  very  hand- 
some, and  that  she  looked  like  our  Sophy  ? 

Mary. — Did  Anna  Douglass  say  so? 

Jane.- — Yes,  sister;  she  said  she  should  like  her 
eyes  to  be  the  color  of  Sophy's,  because  she  thought 
blue  was  prettier  than  black. 

Mary. — I  think  it  is  very  silly  and  very  wicked 
for  any  little  girl  to  wish  to  look  different  from  what 
God  has  made  her.  No  person  would  love  Anna 
Douglass  more,  if  her  eyes  were  blue,  than  they  do 
now,  if  she  were  not  a  modest,  well-behaved  child; 
I  do  not  desire  for  my  dear  little  sisters  any  more 


"THE    OUTCAST"  AGAIN. 

Some  persons  have  expressed  solicitude  to  learn 
the  sequel  to  the  story  of  the  "  Outcast,"  w  hich 
was  published  in  the  Youth's  Companion  of  June 
2Sd.  It  is  but  little  that  can  be  added  to  the  few 
particulars  with  which  we  were  then  acquainted. 
We  then  staled  ihe  measures,  which  the  gentleman 
who  had  given  her  a  refuge  for  the  night  wished  to 
pursue,  in  or-der  to  place  her  in  a  safe  and  comforta- 
ble situation.  He  began  to  take  those  measures, 
but  was  frustrated  in  his  endeavors.  A  person 
went  to  the  place  which  the  girl  specified,  lo  find 
the  house  from  which  she  said  she  had  been  turn- 
ed out  the  night  before;  but  by  the  mistake  or 
falsehood  of  the  girl,  the  house  could  not  be  found. 
Before  the  return  of  the  messenger,  she  had  left  the 
gentleman's  house,  professedly  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. The  family  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  her 
since  that  lime.  Whether  her  story  was  true  or 
false,  they  know  not  ;  and  of  course  canuot  tell 
whether  she  was  r.n  innocent  sufferer,  or  a  wicked 
girl  who  had  been  dismissed  for  her  bad  behaviour. 
The  family,  however,  were  disposed  to  consider  her 
as  unfortunate  and  friendless  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  but 
right  that  her  history  should  be  presented  as  she 
gave  it  herself,  to  the  lady  who  conversed  with 
her  in  the  morning. 

She  said  her  mother  sent  her  from  New-York  to 
Boston  with  an  actress, as  a  nursery  &.  wailing  maid  ; 
but  that  the  actress  in  a  short  lime  went  away, 
and  left  her  helpless  and  friendless.  She  ihcn  lived 
for  a  time  wilh  a  colored  woman,  who  treated  her 
with  kindness,  except  that  she  took  her  clothes 
from  her  and  pawned  them  for  gin.  She  then 
went  lo  reside  wilh  a  white  woman,  who  made  her 
work  very  hard,  aud  obliged  her  to  continue  it 
when  she  was  sick.  The  immediate  cause  of  her 
being  lurned  out  of  doors  at  night,  as  she  said,  was 
her  refusing  to  get  out  of  bed  and  do  something 
which  she  knew  was  beyond  her  strength.  On  this 
refusal  her  mistress  struck  her;  and  when  she  cum- 
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plained  lo  her  master,  the   mistress  became  so  an- 
gry thai  she  obliged  her  to  leave  the  house. 

When  she  went  from  the  gentleman's  house  in 
the  morning,  she  mentioned  going  to  find  a  lady 
who  had  once  desired  her  to  come  and  live  with 
her,  saying,  if  she  was  not  wanted  there,  she  would 
walk  to  Providence  where  she  had  a  sister.  She 
was  ad?ised  not  lo  attempt  such  a  journey,  and  in- 
vited to  return  for  protection  where  she  then  was; 
but,  as  before  remarked,  she  disappeared  from  lhai 
time.  Whether  she  found  some  kind  lady,  who 
will  care  for  her  life  and  her  soul,  or  whether  she 
is  wandering  about  a  forlorn  "  outcast  "  still,  per- 
haps we  shall  never  know  till  we  meet  her  in  eler- 
nily. 

— ©so— 

FOR  PARENTS  AN  U  CHILDREN"  TOO. 

As  I  was  silling  in  the  house  of  God  a  few  Sab- 
baths ago,  I  was  annoyed  in  time  of  sermon  by  the 
conduct  of  several  boys,  who  occupied  a  pew  in  the 
gallery  where  I  could  not  avoid  seeing  them.  They 
continued  for  some  lime,  to  whisper,  laugh,  move 
about  the  pew,  and  make  other  disturbances,  till  a 
person  in  that  part  of  the  house  went  and  spoke  lo 
them.  They  were  then  tolerably  quiet  for  some 
time,  especially  because  he  took  his  seat  within 
reach  and  watched  ihem.  But  when  he  happened 
to  look  towards  the  minister,  they  slipped  out  of 
the  pew  one  at  a  time,  and  left  the  house.  In  a 
short  time  they  had  all  gone  out  bul  one  ;  when  he 
that  was  left  closed  the  door,  stretched  himself  upon 
the  vacant  seats,  and  slept  till  the  sermon  was  done. 
When  this  person  first  went  lo  one  end  of  the  pew, 
the  boys  huddled  to  the  other  end.  He  beckoned 
lo  two  or  three  of  them  to  come  to  him,  but  they 
refused,  except  the  boy  who  was  afterwards  left 
alone.  He  came  and  spoke  to  the  gentleman,  and 
told  him  all  their  names.  He  was  a  more  sober 
boy  than  the  others,  and  evidently  was  not  so  stu- 
pid and  hardened  as  they.  I  do  not  know  but  he 
suffered  for  his  honesty  in  telling  the  names;  for 
one  of  the  boys  whispered  to  him  before  he  went 
out,  and  threatened  to  flog  him  as  soon  as  meeting 
should  be  done.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  I  can- 
not tell. 

Now  this  little  incident  is  told,  both  for  children 
and  their  parents.  These  children  had  no  parents 
with  them.  Perhaps  they  were  orphans,  who  have 
no  living  parents  to  teach  and  guide  thein.  Or  their 
parents  might  be  sick  or  infirm,  and  not  able  to  at- 
tend public  worship.  Or  they  might  he  too  thought- 
less about  their  own  souls  to  attend  themselves  ;  and 
yet  permitted  their  children  to  go,  to  keep  ihem  and 
their  noise  away  from  home  for  an  hour  or  Iwo,  if 
not  from  some  belter  motive.  Or  it  is  possible 
that  the  parents  of  ihe  boys  might  be  in  some  other 
part  of  the  house  ;  though  it  seems  probable  that 
those  vvho  go  to  the  house  of  God  themselves  would 
either  keep  their  children  with  ihem,  or  find  some 
way  lo  have  them  behave  with  decency  and  pio- 
prieiy. 

This  story  is  tc  Id  for  the  benefit  oT  parents  on  an- 
other account;  I  mean,  on  account  of  the  govern- 
ment of  their  children  at  home,  and  in  every  place  ; 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  every  other  day,  And  here  I 
will  mention  a  thought  which  I  had,  while  1  saw  the 
conduct  of  these  boys  in  the  house  of  God,  and  also 
observed  the  stillness  and  attention  of  other  chil- 
dren even  in  the  gallery.  I  said  to  myself,  '  How 
easy  it  is  to  know  how  children  are  managed  at 
home,  by  observing  their  conduct  abroad.  1  have 
noticed  it  a  hundred  times  in  schools,  in  the  streels, 
and  in  olher  places  where  children  assemble  togeth- 
er. If  I  meet  a  group,  not  one  of  whom  I  ever 
saw  before,  I  could  judge  of  the  characters  of  the 
parents  by  ihe  manners  of  their  children,  especial- 
ly as  to  their  parental  government  and  instruction. 
If  I  saw  their  children  bold,  rude,  unruly,  or  pro- 
fane, I  should  know  the  parents  did  not  rule  their 
own  households  well.  If  I  saw  the  children  mod- 
est, respectful  and  obliging  in  the  house  or  the 
street,  or  sober  and  well-behaved  on  the  holy  Sab- 
bath, I  should  not  doubt  that  they  had  instruction, 
or  at  least  good  example  at  home.  If  I  should  go 
to  their  houses  one  after  another,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Darenu,  I  think  I  should  seldom 


be  disappointed  ;   I   should  almost  always  find,  that   are  a  sinner,  and  as  sinners  are   not  suffered  to  go 
Ihe  little  ones  when  abroad   are  faithful  represenla-   to  heaven,  how  do  you  expect  to  go  there  !     I  hope 
lives  of  their  fathers  anil  mothers  at  home.      For  in-,  to  go  there  through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour, 
stance,  if  I  should   go    home  with  the  hoy  who  told  |  _  — a©©— 

the  names  of  his  comrades,  I  should  find  at  least  |  Anecdote. — The  late  Rev.  Wm.  Romaine,  of 
one  of  his  parents  a  moral  and  decent  person,  bul  i  London,  in  crossing  the  Black  Friar's  bridge,  came 
should  also  observe  some  defect  in  their  manage-  up  with  a  man,  who,  in  a  style  of  unusual  and  fear- 
meul  of  their  household.  If  I  should  go  home  f"l  impiety,  called  upon  God  lo  "damn  his  soul,  for 
with  any  of  the  other  boys  who  were  in  that  Christ's  sake  ?"  Mr.  Romaine,  laying  his  hand 
pew,   I   should   find   the    parents    idle,   thoughtless 


and   vicious,    and    every    thing    at  their   house   in 
wild   confusion. 

Will  not  careless  parents  think  about  it,  when 
they  know  that  people  always  inquire  about  rude 
and  wicked  children,  and  ask  to  whom  they  be- 
long? Will  they  not  remember  the  account  they 
must  give  to  God,  for  refusing  to  hear  his  gospel 
themselves,  and  then  sending  there  wicked  children 
to  his  house  to  profane  it  in  their  stead  ?  Let  faith- 
ful parents  aspire  lo  the  satisfaction  of  hearing, 
that  when  their  little  ones  are  abroad,  people  in- 
quire to  whom  those  good  children  belong.  Such 
children  are  a  glory  lo  their  family.  "  Their  fath- 
er and  mother  shall  be  glad,  and  she  that  bare  them 
shall  rejoice." 

This  story  is  told  also  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren; for  a  reproof  to  bad  children,  who  behave 
rudely  on  the  Lord's  day,  if  any  of  them  should  see 
this  paper;  and  as  an  encouragement  lo  such  as 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  are  sober  and  attentive 
in  ihe  house  of  worship-  Let  thoughtless  children 
be  told,  that  God  is  angry  with  them  who  make 
light  of  his  holy  commandment,  and  of  prayer  and 
praise,  and  of  the  message  of  his  mercy  in  ihe  gos- 
pel. O  lei  them  repent  of  this  and  all  their  sins, 
and  be  joined  to  that  people  vvho  love  the  house 
and  worship  of  God.  Let  well-educated  children 
persevere  in  honoring  ihe  Sabbath  and  the  sanctu- 
ary ;  but  let  them  remember  lhat  decent  behaviour 
is  not  religion,  without  a  penitent  and  believing 
heart.  Let  them  beware,  lest  even  their  good  ex- 
[eTrral  halms  should  lull  ihem  in  sleep  in  their  sins, 
and  prevent  their  worshipping  God  who  is  a  spirit 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 


upon  the  blasphemer's  shoulder,  said  ;  "  My  friend, 
odhas  done  many  things  for  Christ's  sake,  and  per- 
haps he  icill  do  tuat  too  :"  and  passed  on.  The 
reproof,  quite  as  original  as  the  imprecation,  went  lo 
the  wretch's  hearl,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his 
"turning  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,"  and 
becoming  an  exemplary  follower  of  lhat  Redeemer 
whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  insulting.  "  A 
word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  il  I" — The 
power  of  Jesus  to  save,  how  mighty  I  His  grace, 
how  free.  — e©©— 

Hervcy's  Piety. — Such  was  Mr.  Ilervey's  strict 
piety,  lhat  he  suffered  no  moment  to  go  unimprov- 
ed :  when  he  was  called  down  to  lea,  he  used  to 
bring  his  Hebrew  Bible  or  Greek  Testament  with 
him  ;  and  would  either  speak  upon  oue  verse  or  up- 
on several  verses,  as  occasion  offered.  "This," 
says  Mr.  Romaine,  "  was  generally  an  improving 
season.  The  glory  of  God  is  very  seldom  promo- 
ted at  the  tea  table  ;  but  it  was  at  Mr.  Hervey's. 
Drinking  lea  with  him,  was  like  being  at  an  ordi- 
nance ;  for  il  was  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  prayer." 

— ess— 
Anecdote  of  Chancellor  Kent. — On  one  occasion 
before  the  Chancellor,  in  the  case  of  an  alleged 
fraud,  the  Counsel  in  ihe  couise  of  the  argument 
on  ihe  wrong  side  of  the  question,  attempted  to 
strengthen  points  naturally  weak,  by  supposing  a 
case.  "Suppose,"  said  he,  "  your  honor  stole 
a  horse,  and" — "Stop,  slop,"  said  the  Chan- 
cellor, "  ii's  not  a  supposalde  case,  sir."  "  Well, 
then,  your  honor,"  continued  the  counsel,  after  re- 
covering from  a  momentary  confusion,  "  suppose 
I  stole  a  horse."  "  Very  like,  sir  ;  very  like  I"  an- 
swered the  Chancellor. 


MISCELLANT. 


Perseverance  of  the  Saints. — The  following  anec- 
dote was  told  lo  me  a  few  days  since,  by  a  pious 
lady,  and  illustrates  most  forcibly  the  doctrine  of  the 
final  perseverance  of  ihe  saints.  In  the  city  of  M., 
in  Connecticut,  there  lived  an  aged  pair  of  colored 
people.  The  wife  was  a  holy,  praying  woman, 
and  the  husband  a  very  wicked  and  prayerless  man. 
In  conversing  with  my  informant,  one  day,  the 
'rood  woman  said  that  she  did  not  know  but  she 
must  cease  praying  for  her  husband,  because  he  ap- 
peared to  be  utterly  reprobate.  She  was  however 
advised  not  to  despair,  but  to  persevere  in  supplica- 
ting a  throne  of  grace,  and  still  making  known  her 
wants  lo  a  prayer  hearing  God.  She  did  so,  and 
after  a  while  her  husband  became  a  decidedly  pious 
inan — and  as  eminent  for  his  piety  as  he  had  before 
been  for  his  iniquity.  Being  asked  one  day  if  he 
was  not  afraid  lhat  he  should  fall  away  and  perish 
eternally  he  answered,  "  no,  I  am  nol  afraid,  for  if 
ihe  devil  is  stronger  than  Christ,  why  did  he  nol 
keep  me  when  he  hadxneV  N.  Y.  Eeang. 


POETHY, 


Replies  of  a  Boy  in  a  Sabbath  School  lo  a  Visi- 
ter.— When  the  visiter  entered,  the  boy  was  read- 
ing the  first  chapter  of  John,  the  seventh  verse, 
viz — "The  same  came  for  a  witness,  lo  bear  wit- 
ness of  thai  light,  that  all  men  through  him  might 
believe."  I  asked  him  who  spoke  these  words? 
He  replied,  it  was  John  ihe  Baptist. — Who  was 
John  the  Baptist?  A  witness  of  the  light. — Of 
what  light?  The  true  light,  Jesus  Christ. — Who 
is  Jesus  Christ?  The  Son  of  God. — Why  was  he 
colled  Jesus  Christ?  Because  he  came  lo  save 
sinners. —  Are  you  a  sinner?  Yes,  and  every  man 
living. —  How  do  you  know  thai  you  are  a  sinner? 
Because  I  have  broken  ihe  commandments. — Per- 
haps every  man  has  nol  broken  them,  how  then  can 
all  be  sinners  ?  It  is  written,  "  All  have  sinned  and 
come  §hort  of  the  glory  of  God." — An  you   say  you 


TO  MY  MOTHER— ON   HEARING  HER  SIGH. 

Nay  sigh  not  !   'lis  useless — Oh  !   I  would  sigh  loo. 
If  I  knew  any  service  that  sighing  could  do  ; 
Nav,  sigh  nol  !   'tis  hetler  lo  smile  if  we  may, 
And  thus  of  our  pilgrimage  cheat  llie  long  way! 

AVe  must  on, — he  our  pathway  o'er  (lower,  or  o'er  thorn. 
Do  thunder-clouds  gloom  it,  or  sunheams  adorn  ! 
Then  sigh  not  !  it  never  will  lighten  our  wo, 
But  smile,  and  e'en  pleasure  from  sorrow  may  flow ! 

Our  path  through  this  wearisome  life  of  a  day, 
Is  obstructed  by  thorns,  which  encumber  ihe   way  ; 
By  a  sigh,  you  those  thorns  will   more  thickly  arrange, 
But,  oh,  smile,  and  the  briars  lo  roses  will  change  1 

In  the  'midst  of  a  home,  where  your  children  are  nigh. 
Let  your  bosom  ne'er  heave  wilh  another  sad  sigh, 
For  Ihe  fondest  affection  shall  ever  be  there, 
To  lighten  the  burden  of  sorrow  and  care! 

Then  sigh  not  !  dear  mother  !  our  kindness  shall  leave 
No  cause  fur  a  sigh,  and  no  reason  tn  grieve  ; 
"  But  in  peace  and  soft  rapture  shall  leach  lire  to  flow. 
And  light  up  a  smile  on  tl  e  aspect  of  wo !" 

A  CHILD'S  PRAYER. 

O,  God  of  yonder  starry  frame, 

How  should  a  thing  like  me 
Dare  to  pronounce  thy  holy  name. 

Or  bow  to  ihee  Ihe  knee  1 
I  know  not  of  my  spirit's  birth, 

How  dust  and  soul  combine, 
Nor  being  of  one  thing  on  earth, 

And  how  can  I  know  thine  1 

I  only  know  lhal  I  was  made, 

Thy  purpose  to  fulfil, 
And  that  I  gladly  would  be  good, 

And  do  thy  holy  will. 
For  this  my  being  lational  ; 

For  ibis,  my  dwelling-place, 
I  bless  thee,  Lord  ;   but.  most  of  all. 

For  goFpel  of  thy  grace. 

Direct  my  soul  tn  search  and  know. 

What  Jesus  did  for  me, 
And  leach  my   little  heart  lo  glow 

With  thankfulness  lo  ihee. 
And  when  this  weary  life  is  done, 

And  dust  to  tlusl  declines, 
Then  may  I  dwell  beyond  ihe  sun, 

Where  thy  own  glory  shines.         [  Youth's  Friend. 
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BASSA?IVE. 


From  the  (London)  Youth's  Magazine. 
EXTRAVAGANCE, 

Exemplified  in  the  History  of  Harry  Wihnot. 
"'  A  little  is  enough  for  all  the  necessities,  for  all  the  innocent 
recreations  of  life;  but  without  economy,  how  large  soever 
an  estate  is,  there  will  still  be  a  deficiency." 
It  was  the  unhappiness  of  the  subject  of  these 
memoranda,  lo  have  been  an  indulged  child.  His 
parents  were  too  fond  of  "  their  darling  boy  "  to 
control  him  ;  and  he  had  during  his  infancy  all  that 
he  cried  for,  and  when  the  days  of  infancy  were 
passed,  all  that  he  coveted.  The  house,  from  the 
nursery  to  the  kitchen,  was  full  of  toys  and  baubles, 
which,  although  they  charmed  at  first,  soon  lost  their 
power  to  please.  The  wooden  horse  was  soon  de- 
prived of  its  head,  the  ship  was  soon  dismasted,  the 
wheels  of  the  "  Lord  Mayor's  Coach  "  soon  came 
off,  and  the  elegant  fragments  were  transferred  to 
the  nurse's  child,  or  thrown  into  the  kitchen  fire 
when  the  cook  had  neglected  to  supply  it  with 
timely  fuel.  It  needs  not  be  added,  that  Harry's 
temper  was  overbearing,  that  frequent  feuds  and 
quarrels  agitated  the  peace  of  the  house,  and  that 
many  a  servant  lost  her  place  by  his  misrepresen- 
tations. 

The  parents  of  Harry  at  length  discovered  that 
they  had  committed  a  great  error,  but  as  he  had 
now  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  above  their 
control,  and  his  word  was  the  law  of  the  house. 
It  was  hoped  that  education  would  produce  a  re- 
form, and  that  the  firm  and  rigid  discipline  of 
his  tutor  would  leach  him  obedience;  but  al- 
though his  conduct  was  restrained  during  the 
time  he  spent  at  school,  it  was  no  better  in  the 
sequel,  and  when  he  enteied  upon  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  carried  with  him  habits  of  extrava- 
gance, and  a  disposition  of  self-will  that  finally 
rendered  his  removal  from  his  master's  house  ne- 
cessary, and  he  was  returned  lo  his  parents  as  un- 
manageable and  incurable! 

In  this  mortified  character  he  appeared  for  some 
lime,  till  by  great  exertion,  and  the  aid  of  some 
powerful  interest,  a  situation  was  procured  for  him 
in  one  of  the  public  offices.  Had  he  improved  by 
past  experience,  he  might  in  the  course  of  a  lew 
years  have  arisen  to  affluence  and  honor ;  but  al- 
though his  salary  was  liberal,  il  was  inadequate 
to  meet  hisextravagant  propensities.  The  creatures, 
I  will  not  call  them  men,  who  love  good  eating  and 
drinking,  resorted  to  him, like  flies  around  the  bowl. 
His  habits,  from  being  expensive,  became  vicious, 
and  after  many  admonitions  and  reproofs  from  the 
head  of  the  department,  it  was  judged  most  advis- 
able, to  prevent  his  being  dismissed,  that  lie  should 
tender  his  resignation. 

What  could  he  now  dot  He  applied  lo  his  for- 
mer friends — the  persons  whom  he  had  feasted-who 
had  drank  wine  at  his  table,  to  the  full,  but  they 
were  as  needy  as  himself — and  when  he  ceased 
to  entertain  them,  like  hungry  animals,  they  dis- 
appeared 1 

Distressed,  disgraced,  despised,  he  wandered 
hither  and  thither.  He  had  no  father  to  help  him, 
for  he  was  no  more  1  He  had  no  mother  that 
was  able  to  support  him,  for  her  iucome  was 
greatly  reduced  in  consequence  of  her  son's  fre- 
quent applications  for  money.  He  was  cast  upon 
the  world  friendless  and  forlorn.  At  length  he  was 
received  into  a  warehouse  with  the  promise  of  an 
increase  of  salary  if  his  conduct  deserved  it.  ^or 
a  few  months  he  was  cat'eful  and  diligent,  but  re- 
straint   was    grievous  and    irksome,   and   he  re- 


turned, by  degrees,  to  his  old  habits.  The  fact  is, 
that  having  been  so  plentifully  supplied  with  mon- 
ey during  his  juvenile  years,  he  never  knew  its 
true  value,  and,  as  his  wishes  were  never  opposed, 
he  never  acquired  the  inestimable  habit  of  self-con- 
trol. As  he  could  not  associate  with  genteel  rakes, 
he  accomodated  himself  to  ihose  of  the  inferior 
class,  and  exchanged  the  tavern  for  the  pot-house, 
and  the  boxes  for  ihe  upper  gallery.  In  this  way 
he  continued,  till  at  length  he  was  discharged 
from  his  situation  and  thrown  once  more  upon 
the  world.  His  mother  died  of  vexation  and  re- 
gret at  her  own  folly,  and  having,  therefore,  nei- 
ther house  nor  home,  he  dragged  on  a  miserable 
existence,  sometimes  employed  to  carry  out  par- 
cels, and  at  others  to  write  in  an  office,  and  on 
some  occasions  even  reduced  to  solicit  charity.  At 
length  he  ended  his  days  in  the  workhouse,  un- 
reclaimed, unpitied? 

This  short  but  affecting  history  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  my  young  readers.  Let  them  guard  a- 
gainst  extravagant  expenditure  and  lofty  ideas. 
They  may  have  been  accustomed  to  have  all  that 
their  heart  can  wish — but  it  cannot,  it  will  not 
be  so  always.  "  Wilful  waste  brings  woful  want,"  is 
a  plain  homely  proverb  that  has  been  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  the  nobleman,  the  tradesman,  and  the 
peasant.  During  the  short  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Heliogabalus,  he  is  said  to  have  reduced,  almost  to 
beggary,  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  to  have 
left,  at  his  death,  an  exhausted  treasury. 

The  habits  that  prevail  in  after  years  are  gener- 
ally formed  in  the  season  of  youth — an  argument 
for  earnest  prayer  to  God,  for  wisdom  to  direct, 
and  divine  grace  to  influence  the  heart.  A  knowl- 
edge, a  sanctified  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God 
will  lead  every  one  lo  follow  the  maxim  of  the  apos- 
tle Paul — "  Let  your  moderation  be  known  to  all 
men."  Extravagance  and  ruin  are  inseparable, 
and  too  frequently,  alas  !  the  ruin  of  the  soul — the 
immortal  soul  ! 

The  youth  that  devotes  himself  to  God  will  be 
preserved  from  all  evil.  He  will  have  promises 
to  comfort  him,  precepts  to  direct  him,  t he  Holy 
Spirit  to  instruct  him,  the  hope  of  heaven  to  an- 
imate him,  and  eternal  glory  to  crown  him  for  ever. 

R.  C.  W. 


Iff  O  R  A  I,  I  T 'ST  . 


From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
IDLE  ROBERT. 

As  Harry  Barton  was  busily  engaged  digging 
in  his  father's  garden,  a  liltle  ragged,  dirty  boy 
came  along,  and  called  out  to  him,  "  Come  Harry, 
go  with  me  to  training." 

Harry,  without  stopping  his  work,  or  raising  his 
head,  said-,  "I  cannot  go,  Robert;  because  my 
father  wants  all  this  bit  of  ground  dug  over  to-day, 
so  lhat  he  can  pul  the  seeds  into  it  when  he  comes 
home  to-night." 

"  Well,  but  he  can  dig  it  himself,  can't  he?" 
said  Robeit. 

"  I  suppose  he  can,  if  he  chooses  ;  but  he  told 
me  to  do  it,  and  I  mean  to  mind  him,"  said  Har- 
ry, resolutely.  "Besides,  mother  says  liltle  boys 
should  be  taught  to  work  when  they  are  young, 
and  then  they  will  like  it,  when  they  are  men." 

"I  don'l  want  to  hear  all  that  now,"  said  Rob- 
ert. "I  am  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  training;  the 
troops  are  all  out,  and  the  cannon,  and  the  ginger- 
bread pedlars  will  be  round  as  thick  as  hops.  Come, 
you  had  better  go  with  me."  But  Harry,  notwith- 
standing this  tempting  array  of  gingerbread,  troops, 
and  cannon,  remained  firm. 

"The  drum  and  fife,  Harry!  the  drum  and  fife! 


O,  don't  you   hear  them?"  exclaimed  R.obert,   as 
Harry  continued  to  work  with  ail  his  might. 

"  Yes,  I  hear  them,  and  can  resist  them  too," 
J  said  Harry,  proudly  ;  "  so  you  need  not  urge  me  any 
j  more.  I  had  rather  stay  at  home,  than  to  be  niarch- 
1  ing  round  after  the  trainers  all  day." 

Robert  was  angry,  and  he  muttered   some    very 
i  wicked    words   to   himself,    as  he  went  on  with  his 
{ ragged  coat,  collarless  shirt,  and  dirty  face,  to  see 
I  ihe  training.     We  shall  follow  him  and  endeavor  to 
give  a  history  of  his  unlucky  adventures  during  the 
day.     When  he  first  presented  himselfamongsl  ihe 
I  neat,  well  dressed  boys  that  thronged  the  spacious 
green,  in  front  of  the    village   inn,  he  was  greeted 
with  loud    shouts  of,  "  Here  comes  the  rag  man  ! 
Old  clothes   for  sale,  old  clothes  for  sale."     Now 
Roberl,  if  he  were  seldom  willing  to  work,  was  al- 
ways ready  lo  fight.     In  his  rage  and  mortification 
he  struck  the  boy,  who  happened  to  stand  next  him, 
a  violent  blow;  the  boy  was  larger  and  stouter  than 
Robert ;  he  returned  the  blow  with  interest,  and  a 
i  furious  battle  ensued.     Our  hero  fought  manfully, 
:  but  he  was  finally  brought  to  the  ground,  covered 
with  blood  and  bruises.     His  conqueror  proved   a 
generous  boy  ;   he  assisted  Robert  to  rise  and  wash 
the   blood   from   his  face  and    clothes;    while 'the 
laughing  by-standers  advised  him  not  to  be  so  rea- 
I  dy  to  declare  war  for  the  future.     Robert  skulked 
away,  and   the  next  that   was  seen  of  him,  he  was 
j  standing  close  to  the  heels  of  a  spirited  horse  which 
j  belonged  to  one  of  the  officers. 

"Take  care,  my  lad,  take  care;  I  cannot  answer 
;  for  my  horse,"  said  the  gentleman.  But  Robert 
did  not  choose  to  lake  care;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  soldiers  discharged  their  guns  ;  the  horse  rear- 
ed and  plunged,  the  little  boy  was  thrown  down, 
covered  with  dirt,  and  received,  besides,  a  deep  cut 
in  the  leg  from  the  sharp  shoe  of  the  horse.  He 
was  taken  up  and  placed  upon  his  feet ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  people  were  satisfied  that  he  had  re- 
;  ceived  no  serious  injury,  they  advised  him  to  go 
|  home,  and  learn  belter  next  time.  "  I  will  have 
*  some  gingerbread,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  before  I 
j  go  home  ;"  and  he  set  off  in  search  of  some.  In  a 
few  minutes,  he  reached  a  vender  of  the  article  ; 
he  hung  round  the  cart,  and  whenever  a  purchaser 
appeared,  oificiously  offered  his  assistance;  and  at 
last  when  he  thought  no  one  was  looking  at  him, 
he  put  his  hand  into  the  box  which  contained  the 
gingerbread,  and  pulling  out  a  piece,  lucked  it  un- 
der his  coat,  and  walked  away  as  fast  as  he  could. 
But  the  owner  had  been  carefully  watching  him  all 
the  time,  and  he  called  out,  "  Slop  the  thief;  .stop 
the  thief."  Piobert  was  accordingly  seized,  taken 
back,  and  compelled  to  give  up  his  booty.  He  was 
extremely  frightened,  for  he  thought  he  should  Le 
sent  to  gaol  ;  and  he  began  to  beg  and  pray  the  man 
lo  forgive  him. 

"  1  never  stole  before,  sartin,sartin,  I  never  did  ; 
oh  !  pray  forgive  me  this  once  ;  only  this  once  ;  I 
never'll  do  so  agin;  I  never  will," 

The  man  pitied  him.  "  Poor  child,"  said  he, 
"  so  young,  and  yet  a  thief !  You  will  get  into  the 
stale- prison  before  you  are  a  man,  I  fear." 

Robert  gathered  courage  from  the  good  ohi 
man's  words  and  looks,  and  he  redoubled  his 
prayers.  "Oh!  do  not  send  me  to  goal ;  oh!  rio 
not  send  me  lo  gaol,"  he  repeated  again  and  again. 
"  No,  I  will  not  send  you  to  gaol  for  you  would 
be  likely  to  learn  much  evil  from  the  miserable 
wretches  confined  there.  1  forgive  you.  Go  home, 
and  never  again  forget  lhat  God  has  said,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  steal.'  " 

Robert  now  felt  quite  ashamed,  and  hastened 
out  of  the  crowd  as  fast  as  he  could.  But  he  knew 
not  where  to  go.     If  he  went  home,  he  knew  he 
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should  have  to  tell  how  lie  gm  bruised  and  wound- 
ed, and  then  his  lather  would  punish  him:  he- 
sides  Ins  rather  had  sent  him  m  work  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Inlil  him  IIQl  lu  leave  n  nil  lie  was  called 
to  dinner.  Robert  knew  very  well,  therefore,  that 
when  all  his  offences  were  kliuwn,  lie  rnuld  hope 
for  no  mercy;  so  he  determined  to  conceal  himsell 
till  it  should  be  quite  dark,  and  then  he  intended  to 
go  home  and  steal  to  his  little  bed,  unobserved  by 
his  parents.  He  crept  under  a  bridge,  not  far  from 
his  father's  house,  and  while  he  sal  playing  with 
the  water,  and  wishing  for  night,  he  began  to 
think  it  was  his  own  misconduct  which  had  biought 
all  his  troubles  upon  linn. 

"  If  J  had  gone  to  work  in  the  morning,  as  my 
father  bid  me,  I  should'llt  have  been  thrown  down 
by  the  horse,  nor  heat  by  Charles  Lyman,  nor  1 
shouldn't   be  afraid  to  go   home  now."_ 

The  poor  fellow  fell  very  unhappy,  and  perhaps 
if  he  had  had  some  kind  friend  lu  leach  him  what 
was  ri"ht  and  what  was  wrong,  and  lo  encourage 
him  to  choose  the  right,  he  miglil  have  become  a 
good  boy.  But  lilile  Robert  had  nobudy  to  care 
for  him.  His  father  was  intemperate,  and  passion- 
ate, anil  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  administer  re- 
proof and  correction,  which  looks  lo  llie  future  gooil 
of  the  child;  though  he  often  beal  Robert  unmer- 
cifully, when  he  had  been  drinking,  or  was  out 
of  temper.  And  bis  molher  loved  her  ease,  and 
her  cup  of  tea,  belter  than  she  hived  her  child  ; 
so  little  Robert  was  lefi  lo  his  own  management. 
You,  my  liltle  readers,  who  have  alfecnonate  pa- 
rents and  guardians  lo  lead  you  gently  along  in 
the  path  of  duly,  to  watch  over  you  and  pray  for 
you.  and  if  you  go  astray,  tenderly  point  out  your 
errors,  and  bring  you  hack  to  virtue  ;  and  who 
cram  all  vour  reasonable  wishes  and  do  every  thing 
in  their  power  lo  make  you  happy  ;  you  can  know 
notlnno- of  the  miserable  and  forlorn  situation  of 
this  poor  boy.  He  was  very  hungry  before  sunset, 
for  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  morning  ;  as  soon 
as  it  ben-an  lo  grow  dark,  he  lefl  his  place  of  con- 
cealment and  turned  his  steps  towards  home,  wi  h 
the  prospect  of  going  supperless  to  bed,  much  as 
he  needed  food.  He  had  to  pass  the  house  where 
Harry  lived  ;  Harry  was  out  milking  his  mother's 
cow  ;  and  Robert  stopped  and  begged  for  a  little 
milk  lo  drink. 

"  I  cannot  give  you  any  milk,  Robert,  because  it 
is  nol  mine;  but  I  have  a  nice  piece  of  ginger- 
bread in  my  pnckel,  lhai  molher  gave  me;  you 
may  have  half  of  that,  and  welcome." 

Harry  divided  his  gingerbread,  and  generously 
gave  Robert  the  largest  share  ;  anil  we  arc  sine 
he  felt  more  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  half  famish- 
ed buy  devour  il,  than  he  would  in  eating  it  himself. 
But  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  Harry  has 
teen  employed  all  day.  I  can  tell  you  in  a  few- 
words ;  for  the  quiet  and  indusirious,  who  stay  at 
h  one  and  mind  their  own  business,  have  seldom 
any  adventures  10  relate.  Mr.  Barlon  gave  his  sou 
his  lask  in  the  morning  before  he  went  lo  his  own 
work,  but  as  he  was  an  affectionate  father,  and  did 
not  wish  lo  overwork  his  lilile  boy,  the  lask  was 
nol  a  hard  one.  Harry  completed  it  in  lime  lo  hoe 
out  his  own  raspberries,  and  play  a  good  game  at 
ball  with  his  younger  brother.  "  And  to-morrow, 
mother, "  said  he,  after  giving  her  a  history  of 
his  day's  work,  "  if  you  and  father  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  weed  my  strawberry  bed,  for  it 
wants  il  sadly  "  His  mother  said  he  might  weed 
il  ;  and  then  he  inured  olfafier  his  cow,  quite  as 
happy  as  if  he  had  been  with  Robert  to  sec  the 
training.  When  Harry  had  done  milking,  he  car- 
ried the  milk  to  his  mother,  and  she  gave  him  a 
nice  bowl  of  it  for  his  supper,  Ihen  he  went  lo  his 
own  lilile  bed,  and  his  sleep  was  sweet. 

When  he  arose  the  next  morning,  his  father 
■aid  10  him,  "  Harry,  should  you  like  lo  have  a 
piece  of  ground  of  your  own,  and  raise  some 
melons?" 

"Oh!  very  much,  very   much,"  said  Harry. 
"  But    yon    have  already   raspberries  ami    slraw- 
berri's  !      Isl  e  enre  of;   dn  you  think  you  can  find 
j irnr    10  ire     f  melons,    without    neglecting 
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"I  ihiuk  I  can,"  said  Harry;  "for  I  have  a  soon  confessed  his  offence.  Robert  remembered 
wreat  deal  of  lime  lo  play  now  ;  and  if  you  will  how  he  had  moved  the  poor  gingerbread  pedlar  up- 
be  so  very    wood    as  to  give   me   a   bit  of  ground,    on  a  similar  occasion,  and  he   hoped   lo  be  as  sue- 


and  some  seeds,  I  will  lake  care  of  il  in  my  play 
hours." 

"  You  shall  have  a  piece  of  ground,  and  some 
seeds,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Barton;  "  for  lean  Irust 
your  promise." 

Harry's  father  marked  off  a  piece  of  ground  and 
put  the  melon  seeds  into  his  hands  that  very  morn- 
ing ;  and  Harry  was  very  happy  for  several  hours 
digging  and  planting  it.  Like  many  other  little 
boys,  he  was  fond  of  building  castles  in  the  air  ; 
sad  experience  had  not  yet  taught  him  thai  they 
vanish  at  a  touch.  Already  in  imagination,  he  saw 
his  luxuriant  vines  covering  the  now  naked  ground 


cessful  now.  Bui  to  all  his  prayers  and  promises, 
Mr.  Barlon  steadily  answerer!,  "  It  would  be  no 
kindness  to  you,  Hubert,  to  allow  you  to  go  un- 
punished ;  perhaps  if  you  are  made  to  suffer  for  ihis 
crime,  you  will  never  be  guilty  of  another  ;  but 
if  you  e«capn  punishment  when  you  so  richly  de- 
serve it,  it  will  only  encourage  you  lo  go  on  in 
wickedness." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Barton  had  done  speaking,  the 
foolish  boy  began  again,  "I  won't  do  so  agin; 
I   won't  do  so    agin." 

Mr.  Barlon  replied,  "Remember  the  ginger- 
bread-man, Robert;  how  can  1  put  any  confidence 


anil  the  templing  fruil  inviting  him  to  the  delicious    in  your  promises?"     And  he  took  him  by  the  hand 

repast, already  he  had  spread  the  product   of  his:  and  led  him  to  his  mother.      Indifferent  as  she  usu- 

labor  before  his  smiling  molher  and  the  pleased  lit-    ally  was  to  her  children's  conduct,  she  was  roused 
tie   ones,   and   drank   in   Iheir  ihanks  and  praises.  ,  by  such    an  act  of  wickedness,  and  punished    him 


Poor  boy,  he  little  thought  he  was  toiling  in  vain; 
lie  lilile  dieamed  what  "a  disappointment  awaited 
him. 

Harry  looked  at  his  vines  every  day  ;  he  saw  the 
first  bud  and  watched  il  lid  it  burst  into  flower,  &. 
he  counted  ihe  liny  melons  as  they  appeared  one  al- 
ter another,  a  hundred  limes;  at  last  they  begun  to 
ripen,  and  his  happiness  was  almost  complete. 

"To-day,  mother,"  said  Harry,  as  he  rose  from 
the  breakfast  lable,  "  you  promised  to  go  and  see 
my  melons.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  go  now ;  I 
hope  there  are  some  almost  ripe,  but  you  will  know 
best."  His  mother  went  with  him,  for  Harry  was 
so  good  a  boy  that  his  parents  always  liked  to  grat- 
ify him. 

Harry  pointed  out  the  melons  which  he  thought 
ripe;  his  mother  lold  him  she  thought  they  would 
.  do  lo  gather  in  two  or  three  days;  and  Harry  clap- 
ped his  hands  and  danced  about  with  childish  glee, 
as  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  how  happy  we  shall  be  eating 
them."  His  molher  put  her  hand  upon  his  soft 
hair,  and  fondly  stroking  it,  said,  "  In  a  few  days, 
my  lilile  son,  1  hope,  will  reap  the  reward  of  his  dil- 
igence and  industry." 

Harry  slood  counting  his  melons  and  looking  at 
them  long  after  his  mother  left  him;  and  when  he 
turned  lo  go  away,  he  saw  Robert  not  far  from  him, 
looking  at  them  too.  Robert  asked  him  to  go  a 
fishing  with  him;  Harry  told  him  he  could  not  go, 
and  hurried  away;  for  he  did  nrt  wish  to  listen  to 
Robert's  endless  entreaties  The  next  morning, 
Harry,  as  usual,  went  to  visit  his  vines  ;  and  what 
a  sight  was  there!  They  were  all  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  ihe  nice  melons  which  had  greeted  his 
eyes  yeslerday,  were  broken  and  cut  to  pieces,  and 
trampled  into  the  ground.  Harry  was  struck  wilh 
sorrow  and  surprise  ;  but  he  was  too  manly  to  weep, 
even  at  the  destruction  of  his  dear  a -id  long  cherish- 
ed hopes;  he  struggled  nobly  with  his  tears,  and 
finally  conquered  them.  He  looked  about  to  see  if 
he  could  find  one  melon  to  carry  home  with  him  ; 
but  there  was  not  one  ;  the  destruction  had  been 
complete;  so  he  walked  sorrowfully  away  10  tell  his 
parents,  and  ask  them  whal  it  was  best  lo  do.  His 
father  went  immediately  to  the  oft  visited  spoi,  and 
examined  it  carefully.  Prints  of  little  naked  feet 
were  plainly  to  be  seen;  and  Mr.  Barlon  followed 
them  through  the  soft  ploughed  ground,  towards 
the  house  where  Robert  lived. 

Harry  was  much  distressed   when  he  saw   this 
and  seizing  his  father's  hand,  he  said,  "  Do  not  look 
any  more  ;  and  do  not  try  lo  find  out  who  did  the 
mischief.     'Tis  no  matter." 

"  Why,  what  does  all  this  mean,  Harry?"  said 
his  father.  "  A  few  minutes  ago,  you  were  very 
anxious  to  find  out  who  did  it." 

"I  am  afraid,  father,  it  was  Robert;  and  you 
know  his  father  will  whip  him  cruelly,  if  he  finds  it 

QUI." 

"If  we  find  him  guilty,  my  son,  I  trust  he  will 
suffer  as  he  deserves ;  it  would  be  cruelly,  not 
kindness,  Harry,  to  screen  him  from  punishment." 

Mr.  Barton  went  directly  in  search  of  Robert; 
he  found  him  kicking  and  rolling  about  on  the 
ground  in  his  father's  yard  The  guilty  fellow  look- 
ed much  frightened  when  he  saw  Mr.  Barton,  and 


verely.  Bui  alas!  one  punishment,  however  se- 
vere, will  not  change  the  character.  The  mother 
who  wishes  to  preserve  her  child  from  vice,  must 
watch  over  him  constantly.  She  must  patiently, 
perseveringly,  and  continually  administer  reproof, 
coneclion,  and  advice.  "  Precept  upon  precept, 
line  upon  line  :  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  must 
be  her  mono. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  "  Idleness  is  the  mother 
of  mischief."  Robert  was  still  allowed  to  rove 
about  the  fields,  or  lie  basking  in  the  sun  all  day 
long,  and  before  he  was  twenty  years  old,  he  was 
convicted  of  burglary,  and  sentenced  to  the  slaie- 
prison. 

One  delightful  summer  evening,  as  Harry  sat  in 
his  mother's  neat  lilile  parlor,  reading  aloud  to  his 
sisters,  a  neighbor  came  in  and  lold  him  of  poor 
Robert's   fale. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  has  he  come  lo  this?"  said  Har- 
ry, laying  down   his  book. 

"  He  has  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Barton.  "  Behold, 
my  children,  the  consequence  of  idleness  and  a 
neglected  education." 

"  And  behold,"  said  the  neighbor,  looking  at 
Harry's  honest,  intelligent  countenance,  "  the  con- 
sequences of  industry   and  a  judicious  education." 

Slockbriilge.  F. 


RELIGION. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
WHO  FEARS  TO  SIN  ? 

"  Yet  my  duty. 

As  cloth  a  rnck  ngainsr  llie  chilling  II I, 

Should  die  approach  of  wild  temptation  break." 

"  That    is  right,    my  dear,"  said    Mrs.  I. , 

as  she  handed  Jenny  Armstrong  a  pietly  hunch 
of  flowers,  and  patted  her  curly  lilile  head,  Jen- 
ny was  or.  her  way  home,  wilh  Mary  Read,  from 
the  forenoon  exercises  of  her  school.  "That  is 
r i c- h I ,  and  if  you  always  ask  leave  when  you  would 
like  a  rose  or  two  from  my  garden,  never  fear  hut 
1  shall  oftentimes  be  kind  lo  you  ;  while  I  am  very 
certain  that  towards  naughty  and  mischievous  chil- 
dren I  can  never  look  wilh  any  sort  of  pleasure." 
A  blush  suffused  the  cheeks  of  both  ihe  little  ones; 
but  I  observed  that  Mary  lurried  her  head  and  avoi- 
ded meeting  the  eye  of  Mrs.  L ,  as  Jenny  po- 
litely said, "  I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  and  walked  away 
with  her  companion. 

I  noticed  this  difference   in  the  appearance  of 

the  children, &  wondered  at  Mrs.  L 's  evident 

partiality  for  the  one,  and  neglect  of  the  oiher.  As 
they  left  I  met  a  friend  who  lived  in  an  adjacent 
house,  from  whom,  during  a  conversation  in  which 

we  remarked  upon  the  attention  of  Mrs.  L to 

children,  I  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
characters  of  ihe  two,  and  my  opinion  was  settled 
as  to  both  by  the  following  story. 

A  few  days  since,  (said  my  friend,)  as  1  was 
silting  by  the  window  in  my  front  room  which 
overlooks  the  garden  of  my  neighbor,  being  screen- 
ed from  observation  by  the  blind,  the  school  which 
is  kepi  near  us  was  dismissed  ;  and  in  passing  by 
the  window,  several  of  the  scholars  were  a. traded 
by  the  flowers  which  grew  above  the  fence,  and 
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Within  their  reach,  hul  particularly  by  the  currants 
'which  were  just  ripening,  and  strongly  tempted 
them  at  first.  However,  orre  after  another  passed 
along  until  Mary  and  Jenny  were  alone,  to  ap- 
pearance, rather  hesitating  what  to  do.  I  con- 
tinued to  look  on,  supposing  that  ft  was  the  ■  n— 
tention  of  both  of  them  to  proceed  in  the  depre- 
dation. "  I'll  pick  a  few,"  said  Mary,  "they'll 
not  be  missed."     "  I  would   not,"  said  her  com- 

panion,  "  they   are  Mrs.  L 's,  and  you  know 

how  kind  she  has  been  to  your  mother."  "Do 
you  suppose  she'll  care  about  a  few  currants," 
said  Mary;  "somebody  else  will  pick  them  off 
if  I  don't?"  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  taking 
them  without  -leave,  is  a  sin."  '"  Well,  1  don't 
care,"  cried  Mary,  and  went  toward  the  fence. 
"I'm  determined  not  to  stay,"  said  Jenny,  and 
■away  she  tan   up  the  street. 

Desirous  that  the  child  should  know  that  she 
was  seen,  just  as  her  little  hand  was  put  forth  to 
seize  upon  the  currants,  and  her  apron  raised  to 
contain  what  she  [Right  gather,  I  gave  a  severe  rap 
■upon  the  window,  which  started  her  immediately 
from  her  purpose;  and  her  face  coloring  with  mor- 
tification, she  ran  to  overtake  her  school  mate,  and 
escape  a  censure  for  her  conduct.     Duty  led  me  to 

communicate  what  I  had  observed  to  Mrs.  L , 

and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  reproach  cast  up- 
on Mary  by  the  scene  you  just  witnessed  will  be 
more  lasting  in  its  etfect  than  any  other  means  that 
could  have  been  used.  If  Mary  possessed  any  dis- 
cernment, it  must  have  been  evident  to  her  that  she 

was  considered  by  Mrs.  L as  unworthy  of  her 

regard.  How  keen  the  mortification!  Honesty 
and  deception  !  Good  principle  and  sin  !  How  great 
the  contrast ! 

I  then  fek  satisfied  that  the  color  upon  the  face 
of  Mary  was  occasioned  by  a  sense  of  shame  ;  and 
thai  tipun  Jenny's  by  an  affection  and  charity  for 
her  playmates,  which  Tendered  unpleasant  to  her 
any  comparison  which  extolled  her  and  served  to 
depreciate  the  g«od  opinion  which  had  been  form- 
ed of  them.  This  was,  most  certainly,  a  praisewor- 
thy trait  in  her  character,  and  deserving  of  imita- 
tion ;  but  none  of  my  readers  will  say  that  the  mor- 
tification of  Mary  was  not  deserved.  A  very  im- 
portant duty  of  children  is,  to  regulate,  according 
to  good  principle  all  their  actions,  even  those  which 
are  unobserved  by  men,  and  may  never  be  known 
to  their  friends.  Jenny  might  at  first  have  thought 
it'a  good  pkn  to  eat  a  few  of  the  currants;  but 
good  principle  turned  that  thought  from  her  mind 
before  it  assumed  .the  character  of  an  action.  This 
well  deserves  the  notice  of.all.  Young  persons  es- 
pecially should  check  the  progress  of  wicked  sug- 
gestions, striving  to  gain  the  confidence  and  love 
of  their  friends!  ever  having  in  view  the  unhappy 
situation  of  those  who  are  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust and  dislike.  But,  more  than  all,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  though  the  greater  portion  of  our 
errors  may  now  be  unknown  to  mortals,  yet  when 
the  record  of  our  life  is  disclosed,  the  most  private 
inclinations  to  siH  which  w.e  encouraged  will  be 
openly  declared.  Let  us  ever  remember  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the 
■evil  and  the  good;  and  that  there  is  nothing  hid 
which  shall  not  be  made  known,  in  the  day  when 
every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to 
God.  P,   H.  C. 

NATURAL    H1STOSY. 

For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
INSECTS. 
In  a  letter  to  Master  TV.  G.  S. 
Though,  as  you  well  know,  much  of  my  time  is 
■engaged  in   pursuits  of  such  a   kind  as  to  give  me 
much  anxiety,  yet  I  have  taken  a  few  moments  this 
evening,  to  write  something  for  your  gratification  ; 
something  that  will   interest  you.     In  so  large  a 
place  as  Boston,   I  see  a  great  many  hoys  of  your 
age,  who  have  hardly  any  care  at  all  taken  of  them; 
boys  who,  as  the  little  hymn  says, 
Early  learuto  swear, 

And. curse,  anil  lie,  and  steal; 

.anil  then  I  think   how   happy  you  are,  with  your 


parents  so  kind  to  you,  and  among  so  many  who 
love  you.     I   think  I  heard   that  you  attend  Miss 

T 's   school.     She  is  so  good  a  scholar,  that 

you  Can  learn  a  great  deal  of  her ;  but  you  can  learn 
a  great  deal  at  home  too;  and  that  was  what  I 
thought  of  when  I  mended  my  pen  to  write  you. 
I  suppose  you  have  often  noticed  what  beautiful 
things  there  are  all  round  you,  for  you  to  see 
and  admire,  (wonder  at;) — you  saw  the  little 
sparrows  a  few  days  since,  when  they  were  at 
work  bringing  wool  to  make  a  house  of,  for  their 
little  birds.  I  wish,  if  you  can  find  an  old  nest, 
you  would  take  it  home,  and  see  with  what  care 
tt  is  made,  and  what  it  is  made  of.  And  see  if 
you  can  think  how  the  little  bird  came  to  know, 
that  wool  would  keep  the  nest  warm,  and  that 
clay  would   make  the  parts  stick  together. 

After  you  have  examined  the  sparrow's  nest,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  look  under  the  window, 
or  around  the  lop  of  the  door,  and  you  will  find 
there  a  little  ball  of  fine  silk  thread.  The  thread 
is  so  small  that  you  will  hardly  know  what  to 
think  of  it ;  but  if  you  can  get  it  off,  without  tear- 
ing the  silk,  J  should  like  to  have  you  take  it  and 
preserve  it  a  few  days,  to  see  what  becomes  of  it. 
If  you  can  find  these  silk  balls  on  old  twigs,  how- 
ever, and  will  break  off  the  twigs  and  all,  and 
preserve  the  silk  balls  in  this  way,  -I  think  you 
will  be  better  pleased.  After  some  weeks  you 
will  see  a  little  insect  of  a  beautiful  color,  with 
four  wings,  fly  out  and  leave  you  to  wonder  how 
he  became  what  you  see  him.  Do  not  be  dis- 
couraged, shouid  you  see  nothing  appear ;  for 
sometimes  the  insects  die,  before  they  get  their 
wings  on. 

I  will  tell  you  how  this  little  ball  came  where 
you  found  it.  Last  spring,  you  saw  on  one  of 
the  apple  trees  in  your  garden  a  great  number  of 
caterpillars;  you  were  afraid  of  them  then,  and 
your  father  tried  to  kill  them  ;  he  killed  all  he 
could  :  but  one  of  them  got  away,  and  made  itself 
a  little  dwelling  house  of  this  silk  that  you  saw. 
When  I  visit  you,  I  shall  say  more  about  them 
and  tell  you  how  the  caterpillars  came  on  the  trees; 
they  did  not  travel  there  ;  nor  had  they  ever  seen  a 
leaf,  before  they  began  to  eat  the  leaves  of  your 
apple  trees.      I   can  say  no  more  about -them  now. 

I  saw  you,  one  evening  when  you  were  sitting 
by  the  lamp,  become  very  angry  with  a  beetle,  be- 
cause he  flew  so  near  you,  and  looked  so  black. 
I  wish  you  would  catcl.  one  some  time,  and  keep 
it  long  enough  to  examine  it.  If  you  will  lift  up 
those  large,  black,  shining,  horny  wings,  which  I 
call  the  cl-y-tra,  you  will  see  under  them,  a  pair 
of  fine,  thin  gavze  wings,  folded  up  and  kept  there 
safe  for  use.  If  the  creature  is  dead,  you  can  pull 
off  the  elytra,  and  you  will  see  how  neatly  the  wings 
that  are  used  to  fly  with  are  folded  up — they  would 
get  torn  if  they  were  not  covered  up  in  this  way. 
You  will  want  to  know  how  the  beetle  can  unfold 
his  wings;  I  can  say  no  more  about  this  now;  but 
when  I  see  you,  I  will  endeavor  to  show  you  how  he 
does  it. 

There  is  a  curious  little  insect,  (which  I  believe 
you  are  afraid  of,  but  which  I  hardly  think  would 
hurt  you,)  that  gets  his  living  by  catching  fiies  ;  bul 
still  he  has  no  wings  himself.  This  may  seem 
strange ;  but  I  can  tell  you  how  he  does  it.  He 
sets  himself  to  work  and  makes  a  large  silk  net, 
of  a  very  fine  thread,  and  each  thread  is  covered 
over  with  a  sticky  substance;  so  that,  if  a  fly  or 
wasp  should  come  near  it,  they  would  be  sure  to 
get  caught.  But  you  will  wish  to  know  why  the  in- 
sect does  not  get  entangled  himself,  if  the  net  is 
so  covered  with  glue?  It  is  because  his  skin  is 
so  made  that  it  will  not  adhere  (stick)  to  the  glue, 
any  more  than  oil  will  adhere  to  wax.  I  saw  one 
of  these  little  creatures  fighting  with  a  large  horn- 
ed bug  that  it  had  caught ;  and  I  was  a  little 
fearful  that  he  would  drive  him  out  of  the  net  and 
get  possession  of  the  whole  territory  (place')  him- 
self. I  do  not  know  how  it  turned  out.  There  was 
a  story  in  one  of  the  paperSj  sometime  ago,  that  one 
of  these  little  creatures  got  his  net  round  a  serpent 
and  fairly  fastened  him  down  to  the  floor,  meaning 
perhaps  to  eat  him.     I  hope  if  you  see  any  of  these 


insects  you  will  watch  them,  and  when  I  see  you  I 
will  show  you  their  eyes  (each  one  has  eight,)  which 
will  look  very  large  in  a  microscope. 

Very  truly  your  friend,  Pierre. 

X>£  ARNIN-G. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[From  the  14tli  Report  of  [lie  Asylum  for  Ule  instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  persons  at  Haru'ord,  Ct.  just  puulisbed,?we  copy 
die  following  specimens  of  composition  : — ] 
By  a  young  lady,  20  years  old;  under  instruction4 1-2  years. 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  TRUE  DREAM  OF  A  CERTAIN 
YOUNG  LADY  IN  VERMONT. 
Some  years  since  there  was  a  certain  young  lady 
who  lived  in  the  slate  of  Vermont.  I  have  forgot- 
ten her  name;  but  I  think  that  she  was  nearly 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  she  was  a  very 
prelty  gill.  When  she  learned,  she  improved  in 
poetry  very  well,  and  the  weather  inclined  her  to 
walk  out.  One  dav  she  wished  to  go  out,  and  saw  a 
pretty  tree,  which  was  besides  the  river.  It  was  ve- 
ry fair  and  pleasant,  she  frequently  sat  on  the  grass 
by  the  shore.  The  girl,  who  was  distinguished  for 
graceful  poetry  and  harmony,  was  fond  of  singinc 
her  thoughts.  Her  parents  were  much  pleased  to 
hear  that  their  daughter's  poetry  was  full  of  wisdom. 
Afier  some  days  they  knew  she  went  to  the  tree 
where  she  sealed  on  the  grass  near  the  same  river 
for  her  rhymes.  Then  she  returned  home.  In  a 
short  lime  her  father  and  mother  asked  her;  Why 
she  went  to  the  shore  ofien  ?  She  answered  them 
that  she  deeply  felt  ihe  pleasure  of  singing  poems  iq 
the  woods  by  the  water  course  alone.  While  she 
slept  all  the  night,  she  went  herself  to  her  dream 
under  the  same  tree.  By  and  oy  she  went  back 
home  before  morning,  and  did  not  know  that  she 
was  walking  in  sleep.  The  parents  discovered  her 
at  midnight,  when  she  was  going  alone.  Soon  af- 
ter they  could  trot  call  Iter;  because  her  dream 
occupied  her.  Had  they  touched  her,  she  would 
have  accidentally  died.  The  next  day  her  mother 
gave  her  notice  that  she  went  alone  to  the  tree,  and 
the  daughter  lold  her  that  she  had  no  feeling  to  co 
out.  They  informed  her  that  when  she  should'not 
accustom  to  sit  on  the  grass  near  the  river  any 
more;  on  the  ground  that  it  was  dreadful  to  fall  in- 
to it;  but  one  day  her  dream  was  again  getting  up 
proceeding  about.  She  used  to  sit  down  on  the 
grass  with  much  grace,  and  sung  a  great  deal. 
They  felt  very  afraid  and  anxious  about  her  :  for 
fear  she  would  almost  drown  into  the  water  by 
night,  and  knew  that  she  did  not  feel  to  go  out. 
They  were  sorry  for  her  dream.  The  next  day 
notwithstanding  her  father  went  (o  the  tree,  he  cut 
it  off.  Then  they  hoped  she  would  not  see  it,  and 
abandon  il ;  bul  likewise  she  did  not  know  that  ibe 
tree  was  no  more.  In  the  night  she  again  rose 
from  the  bed  in  her  dream,  and  walked  to  the  iree 
where  she  sat  down  ;  but  she  immediately  fell  into 
the  river,  because  the  tree  was  not  there.  She  died 
peacefully,  and  did  not  cry,  nor  arrive  at  home  in 
the  morning,'  neither  her  father  and  mother  knew 
that  she  was  dead  ;  therefore  he  came  to  the  place 
where  his  daughter  was  lost.  He  also  went  in 
search  of  her,  and  found  that  she  was  drowned  into 
the  water.  Oh!  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
death  of  her  daughter !  He  then  came  to  his  wife's 
house,    informed    her  that  her  daughter   was  lost! 

0  !  they  felt  her  loss  with  great  grief,  and  wept  bit- 
terly !  Her  husband  said  lhat  he  repented  ;  for  he 
had  pulled  ihe  Iree  down.  How  poignant  was  his 
grief,  May  God  console  him  ! 

— &&>- 
By  a  young  lady,  19  years  old;  under  instruction  41-2  years. 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MY  LIFE. 
When  I  was  born,  my  father  was  dead.  I  did 
not  see  him,  because  I  was  a  little  child.  When  I 
was  two  years  of  age,  I  could,  speak  and  hear,  but  I 
spoke  only  some  words.  I  frequently  walked  with 
ihe'children  among  ihe  trees  iu  the  garden.    When 

1  was  sick  with  an  inflammation  In  my  head.  I  al- 
most died,  bul  I  recovered  and  could  not  speak  nor 
hear,  !my  mother  said'io  hie  not  to  jurn  my  head 
lest,  1  should  lose  mv  hearing.  I  became  deaf  and 
dumb.     I  thought  that  ,my  mother  was  much  grievr 
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ed,  because  I  had  lost  my  speech  and  hearing.  My  I  lanes,  and  the  houses  of  poverty  anc ["^f^Tes 
mother  took  great  care  of  me,  because  I  was  very  I II  you  reside  ,n  the  country  you  may  s°mctim" 
fion of  p"vin g  wiih  my  brothers  about  the  parlor,  see  beggars  and  poor  -andenng  c  hi Id.e n  Bu 
I  re-nember  that  one  of  my  brothers  died.  1  saw  there  is  another  way  of  waking  up  your  o ngl  is 
him  Td!d  no.  feel  sorry  for  him  because  I  was  |  and  feelings.which  you  may  lake  at  your  own  home, 
ignorant.  I  recollect  that  my  grandmother  lived  ,  and  at  any  time  you  choose. 
with  my  mother  in  our  house,  where  She  staid  a  j  Now,  therefore,  you  hare  just  men  and pressed 
few  years  When  She  died,  I  saw  my  family  la-  m  the  morning  ;  you  are  in  good  health,  the  day  is 
men  her  death  A  poor  man  came  to  my  moth-!  pleasant,  and  every  thing  looks  smiling  and  happj 
™         e  always  looked  at  me.     1  was  very  j  around  you.     Having  a  htlle  leisure,  you  have  ta- 

afraidofhim    he  bori  an  axe  and  a  large  bag  un-   ken    up  the    Companion    to  read;    and   now .the 
I  believed  from  his  appearance   Companion  has  got  something  to  say  to  you  about 


iler  his  shoulder,     i  oeueveu  irom   1115   jp|jcu.u..^i-    r —  — ■  B--  —  -  , 

that  he  was  a  murderer,  he  looked  cross  against  me.   all  ihese  good  things,  that  you  have  had  all  the  day, 
I    hid    myself  in  the  chamber  under  my   bed.     II  of  your  life.  ,       , 

thought  he  intended  to  kill  me.     My  mother  said  j      "iou  are  expecting  ill  half  an  hour  to  be  calico 
rrf    tut  he   would   never  slay    me.     She  took   down  10  a  plentiful  breakfast,  where  you iwtl    meet 
that  he  was  a  very  good  '  your  lender  parents,  and  all  your  brothers  and 
I  said  to  her  that  he    ters,   and   be   as    happy    as  a   child  can 


ness  of  your  own  store,  supply  the  poor  and  needy 
Go  and  sing, 

"  To  terns  of  woe,  lo  beds  of  pain, 

Our  clieerful  feel  repair ; 
Ami  with  [lie  gifts  liis  hand  heslows. 

Relieve  the  mourners  there. 
The  widow's  heart  shall  sing  for  joy. 

The  orphan  shall  be  glad ; 
And  hungering  souls  we'll  gladly  point, 

To  Christ,  the  living  bread." 


KISCELLAKY. 


Juvenile  Crimes — A  short  time  since  a  boy  often. 

or  twelve  years  old,  was  attacked  by  an  older  and 

slouler  boy  in  King  street,  and  robbed  of  an  orange. 

The  robber  was  not   known   and  has  not  been  de- 

But  j  tccted.     Perhaps   few   persons   would  think  that  a 


to 

care  of  me.     She  told  me 

ware  hi  axt  "°I   was'frilAleiiedTwhlBTe'caUed  !  while  you  arc  reading, 'suppose  some  person  comes  j  matler  0f  sufficient  importance  to  make  a  newspa 
m"  and   I   refused  to  co°me  to  him.     I  asked  my  }  to  tell  you  that  there   is  no  breakfast   for  you  this  |  per  paragraph 


her  house.     I  could  not  and   she  was  sorry  to  part   go  quick  to  the  store,  and   buy 

with  me.     I  informed  her  that  I  soon  expected  to  j  The  oilier  replies,  We  could,   if 
go  to  Wrenlham.     I  asked  my  mother   where  was 
She  answered   me  that  my  sister  had 


my  sister  . 

gone  lo  Cumberland  to  see  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
where  she  had  formerly  staid  many  years,  therefore 
she  helped  her  aunt  and  uncle  and  wrought  for  them. 
I  did  not  like  lo  slay  in  Smithfield  in  the  factory.  I 
had  remained  a  few  years  there.  My  mother  had 
two  sons  and  myself  who  left  Smilhfield  for  Wren 


but  there  is  rio  money  in  the  house  ;  your  father  has 
failed,  and  lost  all  his  property,  and  people  will  not 
sell  him  goods  if  he  can  never  pay.  Besides,  his 
creditors  came  last  night  after  you  was  in  bed,  and 
had  a  sheriff  with  them,  and  said  they  must  have 
the  land  and  the  house,  and  the  furniture,  and  al- 
most every  article  is  gone  already  or  will  be  carried 
off  to-day.     You  cannot   sleep  here  to-night;  you 

every  thing  will  be 


We  were  more  happy  to  reside  there  and  I   cannot  stay  in  the  house  to-day 
was  also  contented  with  them.     One  of  my  broth-   in  confusion,  and  you  must  go  away 
ers  went  to  Ulica,  (N.  Y.)  10  woik,  and  think  that 
he  is  a  blacksmith.     I  fear  lhat  he  will  never  come 
lo  Wrenlham.     I  am  sorry  because  I  have  not  seen    .. 

him  these  five  years.  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  know  says,  your  father  is  earned  to  jail  and  you  cannot 
m.  His  appearance  must  be  different.  I  hear  go  lo  him,  and  nobody  knows  whether  he iw.ll ever 
that  my  brother  was  married  to  a  young  Lady  last  come  out  again.  Your  mother  was  so  overcome  by 
years  I  believe  that  he  is  greatly  pleased  to  live  these  shocking 
with  his  wife  in  Ulica  many  years.  I  hope  he  is  land  died  before  morning 
ve  no  i.e  and  kind  lo  her.  He  is  happy  to  con-!  just  coming  to  put  her  body  .0  a  coffin  and  bury  , 
Te  se  wi.h  her.  I  think  that  she  i.  a  very  good  ;  in  the  ground.  So  saying,  he  leads  you  down,  no 
Lad?  and  lakes  great  care  of  her  husband.  I  to  a  joyful  breakfast,  but  to  see  your  lifeless  pare,,, 
pray  Gou  to  bestotv  his  blessings  on  him  and  his  |  carried  out  to  be  buried  from  your  sight  forever. 
wife  1  hope  they  love  and  obey  God  and]  pray  Shivering  and  crying  around  the  body  are  all  lha. 
To  him  anV.rust  in  Christ  our  Saviour.  i  remains  to  you  of  the  happy  group  ol  yesterday,  your 

little  brothers  and  sisters,  young  and  helpless  like 


Now  you  are  almost  distracted  with  your  trou- 
ble, and  cry  pileously,  and  call  for  your  dear  pa- 
rents to   come  and  help  you.     But  the    messenger 


events  lhat  she  sunk  under  them 
and  the   neighbors  are 


yourself.  Now  you  must  all  be  turned  out  into  the 
wide  world,  not  knowing  whither  you  can  flee,  or 
where  you  will  find  a  home  even  for  a  night.  Ah, 
now  you  are  an  afflicted  outcast,  and  will  feel  what 
it  is  to  want  a  home,  and  friends,  and  food,  and 
raiment.     You  are  destitute  and  forsaken  indeed  ; 

beggingashelter.agarment.&apicceofbread.  Nowjand  if  Christian  kindness  does  not  provide  you   a 

perhaps  every  young  reader  of  the  Companion  may  >  home,  you  will  perish. 

Now  vou   cannot  bring  yourself  to   feel   all  this, 
because  you  know  it  is  not  true,  and  that  you  have 

bless 


EDITORIAL. 

I  AM  NOT  AN  OUTCAST. 

A  little  outcast,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  child 
who  has  no  home  and  no  friends,  but  wandcrsabout 


But  slay,  reader,  and  reflect.  Per- 
haps that  same  boy,  should  bo  receive  no  check, 
ten  years  hence,  may  rob  the  United  Sleite's  matt, 
and  be  liur.g  for  it.  Many  crimes  of  the  greatest 
magnilude  grow  from  still  smaller  beginnings. 

Parents  and  all  good  citizens  cannot  be  loo 
strongly  reminded  of  the  importance  of  detecting 
and  correciing  these  early  errors  and  incipient 
crimes.  Their  care  and  vigilance  in  this  respect 
is  as  important  for  the  welfare  of  society,  as  a  faith- 
ful administration  of  justice  in  our  cour.soflaw. 
It  was  a  remark  of  Johnson,  that  if  a  child  speaks 
of  a  thing  as  happening  at  one  window  when  it  hap- 
pened at  another,  you  should  not  fail  to  correct  hint 
instantly,  for  you  know  not  what  such  slight  devia- 
tion from  truth  mav  lead  lo.  Courier. 

Warning  to  boys. — A  melancholy  accident  hap- 
pened on  Baiter's  Island,  Boothbay,  one  day  last 
week.  Thomas,  son  of  Mr.  Stephen  Dunton,  a. 
lad  of  10  years,  climbed  up  a  tall  pine  tree,  on 
which  was  a  fish  Hawk's  nest  and  look  from  it  one 
of  the  young  hawks  and  brought  it  down.  He  went 
up  again  for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  young 
ones,  when  he  was  so  violently  attacked  by  the  two 
old  hawks  that  he  fell  about  40  feet  upon  a  solid 
ledge  and  dashod  his  brains  out.  This  death  is  *. 
serious  warning  to  children  who  indulge  in  such 
hazardous  sports. 

— ess— 

GRACE  AND  GLORY. 
Grace  is  glory  militant,  and  glory    is   grace  tri- 
umphant ;  grace  is  glory  begun,  glory  is  grace  made 
perfect ;  grace  is  the  first  degree  of  glory,  glory  i» 
the  highest  degreejof  grace. 


perhaps 

way,  '  I  am  not  an  outcast.'  Some  of  ihem  we 
know  can  say,  '  I  have  lost  a  kind  falher  that  pro- 
vided for  me.'  Others,  '  I  have  buried  my  dear 
mother,  who  always  took  care  of  me  so  tenderly.' 
Others  have  parents  who  are  poor,  and  they  would 


only  supposed  it  to   be   so.     You  ought   lo 

God  lhat  il  is  not  .rue,  and  that  you  are  this  morn- 

in"  safe  in  your  father's,  house,   and   surrounded 

.ir.  .,  _  T    _!..    ■_    l.„      .I,-.. I. 


not  have   the"  paper  and  good   books  if  some  kind  j  with  every  blessing.     I  say  you  ought  10  be  thank- 
friend  did  not  obtain  them  for  ihem.     But  most  of  [  ful ;  for  it  is  God   who   has  preserved  you  and  all 


our  little  friends  have  good  homes,  and  kind  pa- 
rents and  friends,  and  all  lhat  is  necessary  to  make 
them  comfortable  and  happy,  besides  the  means  of 
getting  knowledge  and  of  becoming  wise  unto  sal- 
vation. There  is  not  among  them,  we  suppose, 
one  poor,  forsaken  outcast.  Some  of  them  per- 
haps have  never  even  seen  one.  Others  have  seen 
ihem,  and  pitied  them,  and  sometimes  given  Ihem 
something  to  supply  their  wants  and  comfort  them; 
but  then  they  soon  forget  how  unhappy  some  of  their 
fellow  creatures  are,  and  hardly  think  how  much 
they  are  themselves  favored,  when  they  daily  have 
all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  It  is  well  for  them,  there- 
fore, to  think  of  the  outcast;  and  try  to  realize 
what  a  blessing  it  is  that  they  are  110/  of  the  num- 
ber. Now,  little  reader,  if  you  live  in  a  city  or 
large  lown,  you  may  see  some  of  these  wanderers 
any  day,  perhaps  at  your  own  door;  certainly,  by 
going  with  some  friend  into  the  narrow  streets  and 


your  comforts;  he  has  done  it,  when  you  do  not 
deserve  such  kindness;  he  has  done  it  for  you, 
while  many  other  children  have  awoke  this  morn- 
inn-  to  all  the  sorrows  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. You  ou"ht  also  10  think  of  it,  and  make  this 
case  as  real  to  your  feelings  as  you  can  ;  for  lhat  is 
the  best  way  to  make  yourself  feel  thankful,  and 
humble ;  and  also  to  help  you  pray  for  the  continu- 
ance of  God's  blessings  in  time  to  come.  When 
you  go  to  bed  to-night,  think  what  you  should  do 
if  you  were  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  a  poor  beg- 
gar in  the  morning;  and  you  will  know  what  you 
mean  when  you  pray  God  to  preserve  you  and  bless 
you.  Think  of  these  things  when  you  wake  in 
safety  to-morrow  morning ;  and  tune  your  voice 
and  your  heart  in  a  hymn  of  thankfulness  &  praise 
to  Him  who  makes  you  to  differ  from  others.  Then 
go,  and  fear  to  abuse  the  gifts  which  arc  so  freely 
and  mercifully  bestowed.     Go,   and  from  the  ful- 


SOBTST. 


From  the   Children's  Mogazint. 
SPRING. 

'•  The  Spring  is  now  coming. 

The  sky  is  umr  red  ; 
The  lily  is  showing 

lis  s'l-ren  little  head  ; 
The  mild  winds  blow  softly 

The  light  clouds  away,  _ 
And  the  sun  shines  out  brightly 

When  we  rnn  out  to  piny. 
"Soon  the  almond  will  blosaonv 

The  lilac  will  bloom — 
And  the  pretty  lulu  jessamine 

Will  smile  on  us  soon  ; 
While  theswret  smelling  woodbinr 

Will  scent  all  the  bowers, 
And  the  hrond-lcaved  catalpn 

Shall  be  gay  in  its  flower... 
'•  Then  pray  come,  lillle  sister. 

Come  out  here  and  play  ! 
Now  our  lessons  are  finished, 

And  ma  says  we  may. 
And  then,  while  we  are  playing. 

The  bright  flowers  among. 
We  will  try  lo  remember 

The  nice  hymn  lhat  we  sung. 

Hvmn. 
Thou,  O  God,  srtom-FATHlit, 

Our  Saviour,  our  Friknd  ' 
Then  amidst  thy  ercntion 

Our  thanks  shall  ABUOhd. 
We  will  praise  Thee  for  sending. 

Thy  blessings  hclaw  ; 
And  we  piny  lhat  in  goodness 

We  daily  may  grow.  M.  A- 
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HASEATIVE, 


From  the  Columbian  Star. 
RESIGNATION. 

A    Descriptive    Narrative. 

«  Then  let  Death  strike  !     He  shall  not  find 

A  weak,  reluctant  spirit  liere  ; — 

Why  should  I  long  to   stay   behind, 

When  age  comes  cold,  and  sad,    and  drear!  — 

Lingering  while  others  are  at  rest 

Above  the  ruins  time  hall]  made; 

Till  chill  and  damp  above  my  breast, 

Life's  latest  evening  flings  its  shade  '." 

Rev.  W.  U.  O.  Peieody. 

The  summer  of  182-,  was  famed  for  its  bland 
and  spring-like  qualities.  The  freshness  of  the 
season  seemed  to  continue  until  the  frosts  of  Octo- 
ber had  begun  In  touch  with  their  varied  coloring, 
the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  forests.  The  corn  ap- 
peared to  grow  up  and  ripen  in  the  sunlight  of  a 
May-day  ;  and  even  when  its  long  leaves  began  to 
assume  a  yellow  tinge,  they  seemed  to  rustle  to 
winds  which  had  all  the  incense  of  spring  upon 
their  mysterious  and  hidden  pinions.  I  shall  nev- 
er forget  the  June  of  that  year.  Nature  was  one 
wide  Arcadia.  The  earth  had  a  beauty  in  my  eyes, 
and  a  serene  and  whispering  influence  upon  my 
spirit  which  I  have  seldom  since  experienced. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  that  June,  when,  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  beautiful  day,  I  stood   upon  a  swel- 
ling hill,  which  rises  southwesterly  of  a  populous 
country  town,  situated  near  the  borders  of  the  At- 
lantic.    To    the    west,   in    the    extreme   distance, 
stretched  along,  undulating  line  of  hills,  like  shad- 
owy  clouds  against  the  horizon  ;  and  between  me 
and  them  lay  an  extensive  and  varied  plain,  sprink- 
led with  orchards  and  meadpws,  villages,  rivers  and 
lakes,  disposed  in    a  most  curious  and  pleasing  ar- 
ray, and  forming  a   touching  picture  of  the  coun- 
try.'   To  the  east  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the 
broad   blue  sea  spread    out  its  vast  expanse,  with 
now  and  then  a  sail  gliding  along,  and  apparently 
melting  at  last  into  the  distant  sky.     The  sun  was 
about  sinking,  and   as  his  radiance  streamed  upon 
the  windows  of  the  town  near  by,  and  touched  with 
all  the  magic  of  light  and  shade  the  whole  landscape 
before  me,  my  soul  seemed  lifted  above  the  objects 
of  time   and  sense,  and  to  bend  in  mysterious  awe 
to  the  great   Author  of  the  scenes  around.     I  sal 
down  in  the  shade  of  some  fine  Lombardy  poplars 
which  crowned   the    hill,   and    resigned  myself  to 
contemplation.  Beneath  the  poplar,  especially  when 
it  is  planted  in  a  situation  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect,  I  feel  a  solemnity,  a   kind  of  pleas- 
ing sadness  which  influences  me  in  no  other  situa- 
tion.    Its  tremulous  and   whispering   leaves,    (hat 
seem  to   hold   so  pleasant  a   communion  with  the 
summer  breeze— its  tall  branches,  aspiringupwards 
in  their  green  luxuriance  into  the  blue  and  mysteri- 
ous sky,  all   possess  a  charm  which  is  pleasant  but 
undefinable. 

On  this  occasion,  my  fancy  roamed  abroad  in  a 
thousand  excursive  and  pleasing  flights.  Memory 
brought  to  my  mind  the  scenes  of  other  years  : — 
the  tender  recollections  of  friends  who  had  faded 
in  my  pathway  ;  of  those  who  '  were  distant,  and 
those  who  were  dead.'  '  How  tranquil,'  I  exclaim- 
ed aloud,  '  would  be  my  breast,  if  I  could  look  for- 
ward with  the  serenity  wherewith  I  retrace  the  past. 
But  I  cannot.  I  am  encompassed  with  frailty; — I 
know  what  I  am,  but  not  what  I  may  soon  be.  Per- 
haps in  a  few  years  the  upright  principles  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  maintain,  may  abandon  me; — I 
may  forfeit  the  favor  of  Heaven,  and  be  left  to  the 
guidance  of  impure  and  contending  passions.     Un- 


certainty is  written  upon  all  the  things  of  the  earth  ; 
and  for  the  coming  moments,  I  can  only  hope  in 
Him  who  alone  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
that  I  may  endure  the  light  afflictions  of  the  world 
with  cheerfulness  and  fortitude.' 

I  should  have  proceeded;  but  turning  nay  head, 
I  saw  standing  near,  a  venerable  and  grey-head- 
ed man,  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  apparently  lis- 
tening to  tny  words.  I  recognized  him  at  once, 
as  the  physician  of  the  adjacent  town,  Whose 
skill  and  piety  were  both  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated. 

'You  seem  repining,  Charles,'  said  he  with  that 
lone  of  familiarity  which  his  age  and  intimacy  war- 
ranted ;— '  You  seem  repining  as  you  look  toward 
liie  fuiiirejti  this  life— but  you  appear  not  to  look 
beyond  the  grave.     In  your  apprehended  sorrows, 
you  think  not  of  ihe  interminable  wo  which  awaits 
the  uhchanged  in   heart   beyond  the   narrow   pre- 
cincts of  our  earthly    pilgrimage.     In    your  wish 
for  happiness,  you  seem  not  to  look   beyond  the 
limited  span  of  the  life  which  now  is,  to  that   far 
belter,  and  unsullied  inheritance,  over  which  mu- 
tability has  no  power,  and  death  no  sway.     I  have 
loved  you,  Charles;  I  have  admired  your  reflect- 
ing and  contemplative  mind  ;  and  I   am   happy  to 
meet  with  you  in  these  occasional  rambles,  which 
add,  I  trust,  a  health  to  my  soul  as  well  as  vigor  to 
my   limbs.     The  oftener   1   come   here,   the  more 
deeply  do  I  feel   that  a  little  lime  remains  for  me 
in  this  vale  of  tears.     My  race  is  nearly  run  ;  and 
this  beautiful  and  glorious  earth  over  which  my  dim 
eyes  are  wont  to  roam  with  such  delight,  will  soon 
open  its  arms  to  caress  me  as  kindred  dust,  and  I 
shall  sink  into  its  bosom.  '  But  I  am  not  dismayed. 
I  have   lost  the  overshadowing   dread    of   death, 
which  once  oppressed  my  soul  to  faiutness,  when  1 
looked  away  from  this  sunny   and  beguiling  world, 
towards  its  vale.     The  golden  bowl  is  almost   bro- 
ken, and  the  silver  chord  which  bound  me  to  ex- 
istence, is   fast   loosening   its    hold,  and   I    expect 
ere  long  to  be  free.     This  earth  has  lost  all  its  en- 
ticing phantoms  to  me;  and  the  deep  glory  of  an- 
other and  an  heavenly,  seems  to  burst  brighter  and 
brighter  upon  my  senses.     I  long  to  lay  down   the 
cumbrous  dust  which   has  so   long   hedged  in  my 
spirit ;  I  desire  to  flee   away  and  be  at  rest  in  the 
green   pastures  and   by  the   still  waters  of  a  better 
land.     Do  you  see  yonder  church  yard,'  continued 
he,  as  he  pointed  lo  a  rural  and  quiet.enclosure,  at 
a  little   distance  from  the  town,  surrounded   by  a 
while  paling,  and   whose  pure  monuments  appear- 
ed rising  among  the  willows  and  other  shrubbery, 
tastefully  disposed,  and  emblematic  of  sorrow  and 
innocence,  or    the  repose  of  the  dead.     '  In  that 
spot,'  he  continued,  '  sleep  all   the  enjoyments  of 
my  youth— the  objects  thai  made   life  pleasant,  be- 
fore I  learned  ihe  chief  good  of  which  man  is  sus- 
ceptible.   There  sleep  the  cold  and  wasting  remains 
of  my  wife  and  children  ;  I  saw   them  laid  to  rest 
in  that  narrow  house,  in  the  space  of  three  months; 
and  though  they  have  gone  long  before  me  to  heav- 
en, yet  I  have  not  felt  alone  in  the  world.    God  was 
pleased  to  sustain  me  with  the  blessed  consolations 
of  his  spirit,  when    they    went  through   the  shad- 
owy vale  of  death.     His    right    arm    upheld    me 
when   the   curtain    of   the  grave  was  folded  over 
their  pale  and   unresisting  dust :  and  he  has  giv- 
en me  strength  to  wait  with   patience   until  I  too 
can  take  the   wings   of  a  dove  and  soar  into  his 
presence. 

My  daughter  E was  a  sweet  and  affection- 
ale  child.  In  filial  duty  she  left  nothing  undone; 
in  tender  regard,  she  was  but  a  young  image  of  her 
mother.  But  she  passed  away  in  her  budding  and 
flowery  years,  to   repose   in   the  bosom   of  Him, 


whose  love  has  no  fear  of  extinction  ;  and  who 
re-unites  kindred  souls  in  a  far  better  and  more 
enduring  lie.  The  scene  of  her  death,  is  yet 
plain  before  mv  mind.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks 
after  she  had  renounced  the  ephemeral  vanities 
of  the  world,  and  was  given  lo  her  Redeemer  in 
the  baptismal  waters.  Returning  one  Sabbath  in 
summer,  from  the  church,  which  we  can  see  above 
the  locusts  and  oaks  near  the  margin  of  that  little 
lake,  the  horse  which  was  in  her  service  became 
restive,  and  the  carriage  wherein  she  rode,  while 
crossing  the  bridge  over  yonder  river,  was  overturn- 
I  ed  ;  she  was  dashed  violently  against  the  railing, 
and  was  brought  home  senseless.     When  I  return- 


|  ed  from  a  visit  to  a  patient,  she  was  lying  on  her 
couch— her  white  dress  was  besmeared  with  blood, 
which  flowed  copiously  from  a  mortal  wound  in  her 
side.     But,  in  all  her    bodily  anguish,   there  was 
the  settled  and   tranquillizing  calmness  of    a   re- 
deemed  soul    imprinted   on   her    pale,    but  joy-lit 
face.     She   was    prepared    to    depart  hence ;  and 
she  breathed    her    last  thrilling  and   tender   fare- 
well, as   she   lay  in  these  aims.     The  blow   was 
keen  and  bitter;  she  was  a    lovely  girl ;— but   it 
was  the  will  of  Him  who  gave  me  strength  to  bear; 
and  who  led   me  to  rejoice,    that  ihe  unexpandee_ 
flower  had  only  been  removed  from  the  wreath   ot 
my   earthly  happiness,  to  unfold  and  blossom  for- 
ever in  the  ambrosial    airs   of  heaven.     I  resign- 
ed her  to  her  Father  and   her  God ;  and   said  to 
my  own  chastened,  yet  contented  spirit : 
"  Weep  not  for  her !— oh,  she  was  far  too  fair,   . 
Too  pure  and  free  for  this  guilt-tainted  earth;— 
The  sinless  glory,  and  the  golden  air 
OfZion,  seemed  lo  claim  her  from  her  birth; 
Weep  not  for  her  V 
My  only  boy,   Henry,  was  a  r.oble,  and  as  my 
indulgent  spirit  was  prone  to  believe,  a  most   un- 
common child.     He  was  the  joy  of  his  fond  and 
devoted  mother ;  and  my   heart  yearned  over  him 
with  all  a  father's  hope.     By  the  favor  of  Him  who 
'  workelh   in  us  bolh  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own 
good  pleasure,'  he  had  in  his  early  and  untroubled 
years,  turned  away  his  thoughts  from  the  earth,  and 
fixed  them  upon  heaven. 

He  pursued  his  studies  with  intensity  and  vigor, 
and  became  the  first  in  his  class  at  college.  His 
death  was  in  an  hour  of  sublunary  triumph.  Ap- 
pointed to  recite  the  annual  oration  at  commence- 
ment, he  exerted  every  faculty  on  the  proud  occa- 
sion. I  was  present  at  that  memorable  period.  In 
the  midst  of  a  flight  of  eloquent  delineations— in  a 
moment  dearest  lo  a  father's  heart ;— _whcn  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  and  inquiries  of  '  Who  is 
he?'  were  passing  around  me,  and  the  assembled 
concourse  seemed  wrapt  in  the  enchantments  of  his 
words  and  action— he  suddenly  slopped,  he  raised 
his  hand  to  his  open  and  manly  biow,  and  sunk 
back  upon  his  seat.     He  died  at  that  moment. 

In  a  little  month  after,  my  beloved  companion 
was  called  home  to  her  rest  and  her  reward,— 
and  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  If  there  was 
ever  a  perfect  wife ;  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
with  a  heart  full  or  purity,  and  rich  with  treasur- 
ed affection,  it  was  my  own.  She  had  been  long 
enfeebled;  and  I  have  great  reason  to  apprehend, 
that  the  departure  of  our  children,  hastened  the 
approach  of  that  alarming  heclic  which  betokened 

'  Early  death  :  and  shed, 
O'er  her  consuming  cheek,  the  Autumnal,  leaf-like  red.' 

It  was  an  hour  somewhat  like  this,  when  her 
imprisoned  spirit  was  set  free.  The  Autumn  sun 
was  sinking  to  his  rest ;  and  as  he  fell  behind  the 
western  hills,  he  emerged  from  a  belt  of  gorgeous 
cloud*  and  looked  abroad  upon  this  extended  and 
1  beauteous  landscape,  then  colored  in  the  rainbow 
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hues  of  the  departing  years,  with  a  glorious  and 
unsullied  smile.  As  my  companion  gazed  out  of 
the  raised  window,  to  which  she  had  requested  to 
be  carried,  she  wept ;  but  her  tears  were  of  de- 
licious and  hallowed  joy. — She  dwelt  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  now  spread  before  us  ;  she 
passed  rapidly  over  the  recital  of  our  early  alliance, 
of  our  conjugal  happiness,  and  of  the  goodness  of 
Heaven  towards  us,  which  had  crowned  us  with 
so  many  blessings  and  sustained  us  amidst  so 
many  sorrows.  It  was  an  hour  of  holy  hope,  of 
tender  memories,  and  sad  legrets.  It  was  her 
hour  of  freedom,  and  it  was  mine  of  still  and  deep 
sorrow.  It  was  the  last  time  that  the  sun  of  this 
world  looked  upon  her  mild  blue  eye.  In  the 
morning  the  seal  of  death  was  upon  her  eye-lids, 
and  her  spirit  was,  I  trust,  in  Paradise. 

That  hour  of  trial  is  gone  ;  that  cup  of  bitterness 
has  been  drained  ;  and  in  all  the  multiplied  shad- 
ows that  gathered  then  around  me,  the  light  of  a 
trusting  faith  lit  up  the  gloom,  and  a  hope  within 
mc  whispered  of  immortality,  and  blessed  me  will: 
resignation.  It  touched  the  broad  fields  ol"  nature 
with  a  coloring  of  delight ;  and  gave  me  joy  when 
I  awoke  at  morning  from  my  feverish  night-visions. 
I  linger  yet  in  this  wilderness  world  ;  and  though  a 
stranger  and  a  pilgrim,  I  am  not  unhappy.  I  have, 
I  trust,  been  useful  to  my  fellow-men,  in  my  profes- 
sional capacity  ;  and  in  a  walk  like  this,  I  meet  the 
grateful  countenances  of  many  whom  I  have  raised 
to  health,  by  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  with  my 
medical  skill.  I  find  a  beneficent  Providence  in 
the  changing  and  welcome  varieties  of  nature; 
I  am  deeply  thankful  for  the  enduring  hopes 
which  he  has  given  me;  and  the  hour  is  not  far 
distant,  when  he  will  sutler  me  to  rejoin,  in  endless 
and  unclouded  felicity,  the  loved  ones  that  have 
gone  before  mc.' 

Here  the  old  man  ceased.  The  twilight  was 
drawing  in  ;  the  last  faint  crimson  had  faded  from 
the  borders  of  a  few  dull  grey  clouds  in  the  western 
horizon  ;  and  the  moon  had  arisen  into  the  azure 
air,  and  was  smiling  abroad  on  the  earth  and  sea. 
The  evening  winds  were  playing  with  the  poplar 
boughs,  and  dallying  with  the  fresh  clover  beneath 
our  feet,  when  I  bade  my  venerable  friend  adieu. 
He  parted  from  me  with  a  serene  and  saint-like 
smile  ;  and  I  had  a  kind  of  presentiment  that  we 
should  never  meet  again. 

The  next  day  I  learned  that  he  was  no  more. — 
He  was  found  at  sunrise,  beneath  the  very  trees 
where  we  had  parted.  His  Bible  which  he  had 
clasped  to  his  breast  was  found  open  ;  and  a  leaf 
was  turned  down  at  the  following  passages: — 

"  My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they 
that  watch  for  the  morning :  1  say  more  than  they 
that  walch  for  ihe  morning.  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  with- 
in me?  Hope  thou  in  God  ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
him  who  is  the  help  of  my  countenance,  and  my 
God."  Hebdohas. 
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"  Where's  Joseph's  old  shues  ?  They  must  be 
found,  and  he  must  wear  them  again." 

"  Wear  my  old  shoes  again,  papa? — you  don't 
mean  so,  do  you  ? — you're  in  fun,   a'nl  you  ?" 

"  I  mean  so,  child  ! — hunt  them  up,  if  you  don't 
know  where  they  are." 

"  O,  how  clumsy,  and  odd,  and  ugly,  I  shall 
look  wilh  them  on,  and  I  don't  think  they're  large 
enough." 

"Perhaps  they  will  pinch  a  little,  but  you  must 
try  to  wear  them  ;  go  and  hum  them  up." 

While  Joseph  and  his  sister  have  gone  up  into  the 
closet  where  old  shoes,  old  clothes,  and  old  hats 
were  mingled  together,  to  find  his  shoes,  I  will  give 
the  reader  a  skeleton  sketch  of  the  history  of°Jo- 
seph's  father. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  an  honest  trader.  He  had  been 
in  business  a  number  of  years,  and  prospered  in  all 
his  undertakings.     lie  had  become  pretty  wealthy, 


and  was  liberal  in  all  his  donations  to  benevolent 
j  objects.  He  possessed  a  generous  soul ;  and  it  was 
his  delight  to  bind  the  broken-hearted,  and  admin- 
ister relief  to  the  orphan.  He  was  plain  in  his 
dress  and  unobtrusive  in  his  manners.  He  was  not 
fond  of  gaudy  equipage  and  magnificence.  His 
children  were  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  their  Ma- 
ker, and  from  their  youngest  days  were  taught  to 
reverence  the  ordinances  of  Jehovah,  and  love  their 
neighbors  as  themselves.  Seldom  did  a  family  par- 
lake  of  more  peace  and  enjoyment  than  this.  But 
a  dark  day,  a  day  of  trial,  was  brooding  over  their 
prosperous  sky.  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  he 
was  called  upon  for  ihe  payment  of  a  large  amount; 
and  so  great  tvas  the  sum  that  all  he  was  worlh 
would  barely  meet  the  demand.  He  had  given  bond 
for  an  intimalc  friend,  who  was  unable  to  pay,  and 
the  creditors  came  upon  Mr.  Merrill. — He  gave  up 
all,  and  had  but  very  little  remaining  to  continue 
his  business;  yet  he  was  not  discouraged.  He 
knew  his  friend,  if  ever  he  should  become  able, 
would  return  him  the  full  amount.  Being  uncer- 
tain whether  he  should  obtain  any  thing,  he  begun 
to  use  mote  economy  in  his  family.  His  son,  a 
boy  of  nine  years,  must  not  be  extravagant ;  but 
again  wear  what  he  had  cast  aside  some  lime  be- 
fore as  nearly  worn  out. 

"Did  you  find  the  shoes,  Joseph?"  asked  Mr. 
Merrill. 

"  Here  they  are,  Sir;  how  they  look  I" 

"  How  mouldy  they  are,   Pa,"  said    Mary  Ann. 

"  But  scour  them  up,  children  ;  grease  them, 
and  I'll  warrant  they'll  look  as  black  as  the  others 
in  a  short  time." 

They  were  brushed  and  rubbed  till  they  looked 
quite  well  ;  and  Joseph  tried  them  on. 

"  I  don't  want  to  wear  these,  Pa,"  said  he,  "  but 
I  will  make  no  trouble  ;  I  know  you  are  not  able 
to  afford  me  better." 

"I  should  be  glad,  child,  to  have  you  wear  your 
others,  but  you  know  what  our  circumstances  are; 
your  sister  must  also  wear  her  home-spun  gown, 
and  your  mother  will  dress  in  an  humble  manner. 
Each  of  us  must  put  on  our  old  garments.  What 
would  be  thought  of  us  by  our  neighbors,  if  we 
afforded  to  dress  as  well  now  as  we  did  before  the 
failure.  They  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  ihe 
creditors  must  suffer;  but  I'm  thankful  they  are 
all  paid,  and  what  little  I  have  left  must  be  made 
to  go  as  far  as  possible. — Wear  the  shoes,  Joseph, 
and  think  nothing  about  them." 

"There,  Pa,  I've  got  them  on,  how  do  they 
look  ?" 

"Look  very  well  indeed;  I  should'nt  have  no- 
ticed, but  they  were  your  others,  did  I  not  know." 

"And  they  feel  belter  than  I  thought  they 
would." 

"  Do  they  pinch  any?"  said  Mary  Jane. 

"  Only  a  little  ;  I  should  about  as  lief  wear  them 
now  as  my  other  ones,"  said  Joseph,  running  about 
ihe  floor. 

All  the  family  put  on  their  old  garments;  but 
they  were  clean  and  tidy,  and  by  practising  such 
economy,  Mr.  Merrill  was  in  quite  a  flourishing 
condition,  at  the  expiration  ofa  year;  and  ihen 
his  friend  being  willed  a  large  amount  by  the  de- 
cease of  a  wealthy  relative,  was  able  to  pay  Mr. 
M.  all   he   owed    him. 

His  family  could  now  afford  lo  help  their  poor 
neighbors,  which  during  the  past  year  was  not  in 
their  power,  and  this  had  been  a  source  of  much 
grief  to   them. 

"Now,  my  son,  since  I  am  again  raised  to  my 
former  condition,"  said  Mr.  M.,  "  and  you  were 
willing  to  put  up  with  just  what  we  could  obtain 
for  you,  without  being  in  the  least  displeased  or 
mortified  at  your  dress,  I  will  now  make  you  a  pres- 
ent of  this  gold  watch;  keep  it  to  remind  you,  that 
in  whatsoever  station  you  are  in  life,  you  must  be 
humble.  You.  must  never  let  the  seeds  of  vice,  ir- 
religion  and  pride,  be  sown  in  your  bo3om,and  nev- 
er despise  the  company  of  the  poor;  for  recollect 
the  most  wealthy  may  suddenly  fall,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  meanest  beggar  may  lake  his  seat  in 
a  palace.  Never  be  ashamed  to  wear  an  old  shoe, 
should  necessity  require   it,  or  notice  the  haughty 


looks  of  the  self-esteemed.  Be  independent,  fear 
no  man,  but  reverence  all ;  and  by  so  doing  your 
lile  will  be  a  life  of  joyr  providing  you  are  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  have  chosen  as  your  guide  and- 
your  portion  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 

Joseph  manifested  tokens  of  gratitude  to  his  fa- 
ther, and  handed  the  walch  to  his  mother  to  hang 
over  the  chimney  piece  above  his  father's  likeness; 
that  when  he  looked  for  the  hour  of  the  day,  he- 
might  remember  ihe  injunctions  of  his  father,  and 

— HE    HUMBLE. 
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From  the  Juvenile  Mitcellany. 
IDLENESS  AND  INDUSTRY. 

"  My  love,"  said  Mrs  Isbell  lo  her  daughter 
Caroline,  when  she  came  in  to  dinner,  "you  have 
not  mended  the  rent  in  your  frock,  which  I  desired 
you  to  do  yesterday." 

Caroline  had  disposed  the  folds  of  her  dress  so 
as  to  hide  the  rent  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  she 
hoped  it  would  escape  her  mother's  observation  ; 
when  she  found  herself  mistaken,  she  looked 
very  red,  and  said,  ''Indeed,   mother,  I  forgot  it." 

"  You  have  not  mended  the  matter  by  your  ex- 
cuse, Caroline ;  for  it  is  very  wrong  for  you  to  for- 
get, or  neglect  to  do  what  I  desire.  You  must  go 
to  your  own  room,  my  love  ;  I  cannot  have  a  ragged 
girl  at  the  table." 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  hundredth  time  Caroline 
had  been  made  to  suffer  for  her  indolence,  and  yet 
she  had  not  learned  to  get  the  better  of  it.  And, 
now,  instead  of  repairing  her  dress,  as  she  should 
have  done,  when  she  reached  her  room,  she  threw 
herself  upon  a  seat  by  the  window,  and  sat  gazino 
idly  about,  lill  her  sister  Mary,  a  good-natured  little 
girl,  full  of  gaiety  and  life,  came  tripping  in,  with  a 
plate  in  her  hand. 

"  Here,  Caroline,"  said  she,  "  mother  has  allow- 
ed me  to  bring  you  some  dinnei  ;  and  when  you 
have  eaten  it,  I  hope  you  will  take  off  this  ugly 
frock,  which  has  caused  your  disgrace,  and  mend 
it  nicely,  and  then  mother  will  be  pleased  wilh  you 
again." 

While  Caroline  was  eating  her  dinner,  Mary 
looked  up  her  needle,  thread,  scissors,  and  thim- 
ble, and  placed  them  before  her.  "  Come  Gary," 
said  she,  playfully,  "  here  are  all  your  tools;  now 
let  me  help  you  take  off  this  unlucky  dress,  and  set 
it  to  rights." 

"  Oh,  Mary,  how  I  wish  I  liked  to  work  as  well 
as  you  do;  and  then  mother  would  not  be  displeas- 
ed with  me  so  often ;  and  I  should  not  always 
have  to  stay  at  home,  because  my  gloves,  or 
stockings,  or  bonnet,  or  something  else,  is  out  of 
order." 

"And  why  don't  you  love  to  work,  dear  Caro- 
line. I  am  sure,  you  can't  be  happy,  while  you 
are  idle." 

"  No,  I  can't,  to  be  sure,"  said  Caroline  ;  "  but 
I  don't  know  why  it  is,  I  never  can  set  myself  lo 
work." 

"  Well,  1  will  set  you  to  work,  then,"  said  Ma- 
ry :  and  she  quickly  fitted  a  piece  upon  the  hole, 
and  then  put  the  needle  into  her  sister's  hand.  Car- 
oline sighed,  "  Oh  I  Mary,  I  wish  you  would  do  it 
for  me." 

"I  would,  my  dear,  with  all  my  heart,  if  molher 
had  not  forbidden  me.  I  think  1  remember  all  she 
said,  and  I  will  repeat  it  to  you,  Caroline.  '  You 
must  not  do  your  sister's  work  for  her  any  more, 
Mary.  You  have  almost  spoilt  her  now,  by  your 
ill-judged  kindness.  She  must  be  taught  to  depend 
less  upon  the  assistance  of  others,  and  more  upon 
herself."  ' 

"  Mother  has  forgotten  that  you  are  older  than  I 
am,  Mary.  I  am  sure  shccould'nt  have  forbidden 
you  to  help  me,  if  she  had  not." 

Mary  could  not  help  laughing  at  Caroline's  sor- 
rowful tone,  as  she  spoke ;  but  she  did  all  she  could 
to  comfort  her. 

"  Don't  you  think  'tis  pleasant  to  work,  now," 
said  she,  as  she  watched  Caroline's  reluctant  fin- 
gers, while  they  slowly  performed  their  task.  "How 
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neatly  you  doit, — there  now,  'tis  done,  and  the  un- 
sightly hole  is  seen  no  more.  Oh  !  never  say  again, 
you  don't  love  to  work." 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Isbell  invited  his  little 
daughters  to  walk  with  him.  "  You  may  take  your 
baskets,  girls,  if  you  please,"  said  he;  "  for  we 
shall  cross  fields,  where  you  will  find  abundance  of 
strawberries  and  wild  flowers."  Away  they  flew, 
to  prepare  themselves.  Caroline  had  lost  a  string 
from  her  bonnet,  the  last  time  she  went  out;  and 
this  morning,  she  had  broken  one  of  her  shoe- 
strings, "No  matter,"  said  she  to  Mary,  "  I  dare 
say  1  can  manage  to  do  without  them."  She  was 
mistaken,  however;  for  she  had  hardly  got  into  the 
street,  when  the  shoe  came  down  at  the  heel  ;  in 
stooping  to  pull  it  up,  she  forgot  to  hold  on  her  bon- 
net as  carefully  as  she  had  done  ;  away  it  blew,  she 
ran  after  it,  and  her  shoe  come  quite  off;  she  could 
not  stay  to  put  it  on,  for  her  bonnet  was  travelling 
fast  away  from  her.  She  snatched  it  up  in  her  hand, 
therefore,  and  pursued  her  bonnet;  just  as  she 
reached  it,  and  was  raising  it  from  the  ground, 
her  father  looked  back  to  see  what  had  become  of 
her. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Caroline,"  he  in- 
quired, when  he  saw  her  piteous  plight. 

"My  bonnet   blew   off,  sir,"  answered  she. 

"  How  come  your  bonnet  to  blow  off,  my  dear?" 

"  Because — because, — I  could  not  tie  it  on." 

"  And  why  could  not  you  tie  it  on,  my  dear?" 

"  Because — because,"  Caroline  began  again. 

"One  because  will  do,"  said  her  father. 

"  Yes  sir;  because  I  lost  one  of  the  strings,  the 
other  day." 

"  And  as  usual,  neglected  to  replace  it.  But 
what's  here ;  do  you  wear  your  shoe  upon  your  hand 
Caroline  1" 

"No  sir,"  answered  Caroline,  with  tears  of 
shame  and  vexation  in  her  eyes;  "but  the  string 
broke  this  morning,  and  I  forgot — I  mean  I  had'nt 
time." 

"  No  matter  what  you  mean,  Caroline  ;  go  home, 
and  never  come  out  with  me  again,  with  stringless 
bonnet  and   shoes." 

Garoline  walked  slowly  home,  holding  on  her 
bonnet  with  one  hand,  and  stopping  every  minute 
to  put  on  her  shoe  with  the  other;  while  Mary 
went  on  with  her  father,  to  gather  strawberries  and 
flowers. 

A  few  days  after,  the  two  little  girls  were  in  their 
own  room,  Mary  sewing  diligently,  and  Caroline 
looking  out  at  the  window,  her  work  lying  on  her 
lap.  At  last  she  rose,  and  tossing  her  work  upon 
the  table,  said,  "I  shall  not  do  any  more  on  that 
tiresome  patch-work,  to-day." 

"  But  you  know,  Caroline,"  expostulated  Mary, 
"  that  mother  said  we  must  finish  it  this  week  ;  and 
we  cannot,  unless  we  are  industrious." 

"  Oh  !  'tis  only  Wednesday  ;  there  are  three  days 
to  come  yet." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary  ;  "  but  if  you  do  not  do  more 
than  you  have  to-day,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  finish 
your  part.  Besides,  you  know  father  promised  to 
take  us  to  ride  on  Saturday,  and  mother  will  not 
allow  us  to  go,  if  our  work  is  not  done." 

"  What  a  worry  you  are  in,  Mary  ;  I  dare  say  we 
shall  get  it  done." 

"  But,"  persisted  Mary,  "  a  dare  say  will  not  fin- 
ish it,  you  know,  Caroline." 

Caroline  was  a  good,  or  rather  an  easy-tempered 
child ;  but  she  did  not  like  to  be  urged  to  work, 
and  she  said,  a  little  impatiently,  "I  wish  Mary, 
you  would  not  tease  me  so.  T  shall  not  stay  shut 
up  in  the  house  such  a  delightful  day,  because  we 
have  a  little  sewing  to  do.  Come,  you  had  better 
go  and  take  one  run  in  the  garden  with  me." 

"  I  should  like  to  take  one  run,"  said  Mary  ;  for 
I  can  work  the  better  when  I  come  back.  Bull  am 
afraid,  if  you  once  go  into  the  garden,  you  will  not 
come  in  till  night." 

Caroline  laughed  at  her  sister's  nonsensical  fears, 
as  she  called  them;  and  away  they  ran,  frisking 
and  jumping  about  like  little  lambs.  But  Caroline 
soon  grew  tired  of  this  violent  exercise,  and  sat 
down  to  rest  herself. 
"  I  will  go  in   to  my  sewing;  that  will  rest  me 


quite  as  well  as  to  sit  down  here,"  said  Mary. 

"  Oh  1  slay  a  few  minutes  longer,  Mary,"  said 
Caroline;  "  I  will  go  in  soon." 

Mary  stayed,  but  still  Caroline  was  not  ready. 
She  continued  to  plead  for  a  few  minutes  longer, 
and  a  few  minutes  longer,  till  at  last,  Mary  gotquite 
out  of  patience. 

"I  cannot  stay  another  minute,  Caroline;  if 
you  will  not  go  with  me  now,  I  shall  go  alone."  ■ 

"  Go  if  you  will,  then  ;  I  will  come  soon."  But 
Caroline  forgot  her  promise.  Mary  did  not  see  her 
again  till  after  sunset. 

"  What  in  the  world,  have  you  been  doing?"  ask- 
ed Mary,  when  she  made  her  appearance  ;  "you 
have  not  had  even  a  book  with  you." 

Caroline  colored  deeply.  "  Why,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  have  been  sauntering  about  in  the  garden, 
picking  roses  and  pulling  them  to  pieces." 

A  most  useful  and  profitable  employment,  was  it 
not,  my  daughter  1"  said  Mrs.  Isbell.  Caroline  did 
not  know  that  her  mother  was  standing  at  the  door, 
and  she  looked  very  much  confused,  when. she  heard 
her  speak.  "  Don't  you  think,"  my  dear,  continu- 
ed Mrs.  Isbell,  "  you  had  better  have  been  at  work 
with  Mary?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  believe  I  had ;  but  then  the 
garden  was  so  pleasant,  I  could  not  leave  it." 

"  You  could  not  leave  it,"  Caroline.  "  I  fear  that 
is  not  strictly  true."  Caroline  seemed  much  shock- 
ed at  this.  "  I  do  not  mean,  my  dear,"  continued  her 
mother,  "  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  intentional 
falsehood  ;  but  you  do  not  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  words  you  use.  Suppose  you  had  heard,  while 
stretched  upon  the  grass,  pulling  your  roses  to  pie- 
ces, that  some  of  your  friends  had  sent  you  an  ele- 
gant present,  or  that  your  favorite  cousin  Emily, 
had  come  to  visit  you  ;  could  you  have  left  the  gar- 
den, and  come  to  the  house  1" 

"I  think  I  could,  Mother,"  answered  Caroline, 
coloring  again. 

"It  is  plain  then,  you  had  the  power  to  leave 
the  garden,  if  you  pleased  ;  and  the  reason  why  you 
disliked  to  leave  it,  was,  because  you  disliked  to  re- 
turn to  work." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  believe  it  is  so.  I  know  I  am 
an  idle  girl ;  but,  indeed,  I  cannot  help  it." 

"  Never  say  you  cannot  help  it,  till  you  have 
tried." 

"  I  have  tried,  often,  and  often,  mother." 

"  But  not  resolutely, nor  perseveringly.my  child." 

Caroline  sighed,  "Indeed,  mother,  perseverance 
and  resolution  form  no  pan  in  my  character." 

"  But  does  not  your  character  depend  upon  your- 
self, my  dear?  and  cannot  you  rouse  yourself  to  ex- 
ertion, when  you  resolve  upon  it?  \ou  would  find 
no  difficulty  in  preparing  to  go  out  in  the  carriage 
with  me,  to-morrow,  would  you  ? 

"  No  mother,  but  then  I  like  to  ride." 

"  I  know  you  do,  my  dear.  I  have  seen  you  be- 
stirring yourself,  all  life  and  spirits,  when  prepar- 
ing for  a  ride,  or  a  visit.  So  it  seems,  it  is  only 
the  disagreeable  things  you  cannot  do;  whatever 
you  like  to  do,  you  can  do  as  willingly  and  actively 
as  your  sister.  Perhaps  when  she  was  first  taught 
to  sew,  she  disliked  to  confine  herself  to  it  as  much 
as  you  do ;  but  when  she  was  convinced  it  was  an 
art  she  must  acquire,  and  practise,  to  make  herself 
useful,  she  overcome  her  dislike  ;  and  you,  my  dear, 
can  do  the  same,  if  you  will." 

"But  Mary  does  naturally  like  to  work  better 
than  I  do." 

Mrs.  Isbell  smiled.  "That  may  possibly  be  true, 
my  dear  ;  but  does  it  prove  that  you  may,  there- 
fore, give  yourself  up  to  indolence,  and  become 
an  useless,  helpless  being  ;  a  burden  to  yourself 
and  friends?" 

"  No  indeed,"  said  Caroline,  frightened  at  the 
picture  her  mother  had  drawn  :  "  I  am  resolved  I 
will  try  to  correct  this  fault." 

"  I  trust  you  will,  my  love,  not  only  correct  this, 
but  all  your  faults;  and  then  you  will  be  the  pride 
and  joy  of  yout,  mother's  heart." 

Caroline  kissed  her  mother,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  "Oh!  mother,  how  good  you  are  to  me, 
after  all  the  trouble  I  have  made  you.  And  how 
good  Mary  is,  and  how  much  she  does  for  me, 


though  I  never  do  any  thing  for  her.  I  will,  for  the 
future,  try  to  be  as  good  and  as  useful  as  she  is; 
and  then  every  body  will  love  me,  and  you  will  not 
be  displeased  with  me  any  more." 

Caroline  kept  this  resolution  as  well  as  a  little 
girl  could  keep  it.  She  watched  over  herself  care- 
fully, and  in  time,  quite  conqn<-r---rf  her  propensity 
to  indolence.  And  instead  of  u  mw  a  source,  of 
grief  to  her  mother,  she  became  ne?  comfort  and 
delight. 

Stockbridge.  y 


LEA  It  KING. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[From  lire  14lli  Report  of  the  Asylum  for  lire  instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  persons  at  Hartford,  Ct.  just  published,  we  copy 
the  following  specimens  of  composition  : — ] 
By  a  young  lady,  16  years  old;  under  instruction  4  1-2  years. 
ABOUT  MY  PARENTS. 
I  recollect  that  my  parents  lived  in  a  large  house 
in  a  pleasant  village,  there  were  few  houses.  Ire- 
sided  in  a  house  with  my  parents  and  a  sister  and 
two  women.  My  mother  was  very  good  and  indus- 
trious. She  was  very  kind  to  me  and  my  sister. 
She  was  fond  of  reading  her  books  and  other*  things, 
but  I  remember  that  my  sister  and  I  had  given  up 
sewing  clothes,  I  accompanied  her  to  walk  out  of 
the  garden.  My  father  was  going  to  a  certain  place, 
where  he  was  a  farmer.  He  wrought  much  in  the 
day  and  night,  and  then  he  came  into  the  house, 
where  he  abode.  The  next  day  he  went  to  his  busi- 
ness as  usual.  I  hoped  that  my  parents  would  live 
during  many  years,  and  that  they  were  comforta- 
ble. One  day  my  father  was  absent,  because  his 
affairs  were  important.  He  was  the  owner  of  the 
house  and  stable.  My  mother  had  the  care  of  it 
during  his  absence.  She  did  not  know  that  my  fa- 
ther had  abandoned  her,  and  that  he  forgot  her.  I 
think  my  mother  often  inquired  of  the  people,  where 
my  father  had  gone,  and  she  was  grieved  at  not 
finding  him.  She  was  much  grieved  that  he  had 
abandoned  her.  But  it  was  apparent  that  she  was 
a  good  old  woman.  She  soon  became  sick,  and 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  died,  and  was  buried. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  ]  was  lonely  and  had  no 
companions.  I  had  no  brolheis  nor  sisters  and 
had  no  cousins  nor  relations.  I  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  look  for  a  place,  where  I  lived  several  days. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  was  surprising  at  finding 
that  I  was  a  stranger.  I  was  perplexed  by  the  peo- 
ple who  looked  at  me.  One  of  the  ladies  was  very 
good.  She  had  compassion  on  me.  She  told  me  : 
are  you  deaf  and  dumb?  Yes  Madam,  I  am  a  deaf 
and  dumb  girl.  She  asked  me  if  my  parents  were 
living,  and  my  answer  was  that  my  mother  was 
dead,  and  that  my  father  was  living,  but  had  run 
away.  I  presumed  that  she  knew  that  I  was  an  or- 
phan. I  had  no  property,  noi  estate.  I  bethought 
that  I  had  lost  my  house  or  cattle.  A  lady  saw  that 
I  was  very  poor.  She  pitied  me,  and  introduced 
me  into  the  room,  and  lodged  me  with  her.  She 
took  good  care  of  me.  I  remember  that  she  asked  me 
what  I  did,  and  1  replied  to  her  that  I  was  at  lei- 
sure. She  employed  me  to  sew.  I  was  working 
in  a  receptacle.  Then  1  look  a  broom  to  sweep  it, 
and  to  wipe  the  floor  with  a  mop.  When  I  had 
done,  I  walked  about.  I  staid  one  or  two  years.  I 
prepared  my  trunk,  the  next  day  I  came  to  Hariford 
to  learn  to  write  and  read.  1  like  to  stay  in  the 
Asylum. 


By  a  young  lady,  27  years  old;  under  instruction 4  l-2years. 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MY  FATHER. 
I  remember  my  father,  I  am  willing  to  write  some 
composition  about  him.  When  my  grandfather 
died,  he  bequeathed  my  father  a  large  farm.  My 
father  was  a  little  boy,  he  could  not  keep  his  farm. 
But  his  uncle  took  care  of  him,  till  he  was  free. 
His  uncle  left  him  the  farm.  My  father  could  keep 
his  farm.  Then  he  bought  part  of  another  field. 
He  had  a  house  which  was  situated  near  Gayhead. 
In  the  spring  he  sometimes  caught  fishes  from  the 
sea  for  his  wife  and  her  children  to  eat,  and  also 
he  cultivated  his  field  and  did  other  things.  Before 
the  winter  he  deposited  rye,  corn,  vegetables  and  po- 
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YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


taloes  &.c.  in  the  small  house  or  barn.  When  lie  '  with  fiesli  leaves,  will  eat  most  of  the  time,  but 
was  an  old  man,  he  departed  from  the  voyage.  f  what  is  very  singular,  although  they  have  no  eyes, 
lie  was  generally  unwell,  but  he  continued  plant- 1  as  soon  as  it  is  night,  they  elevate  their  heads,  be- 
ini  in  his  field  in  the  summer.     Id   the  winter  he   come  motionless,  and  will  eat  no  more  till  morning. 


often  drove  the  flock  of  sheep  from  the  severe  cold, 
he  fed  them  and  also  the  cattle  with  hay.  My  broth- 
ers frequently  caught  cod-fish  every  day  during  two 
months,  except  if  it  was  very  wintry  they  could  not. 
In  the  summer  he  said  that  they  must  mow  a  mea- 
dow, therefore   they  obeyed  and  mowed  it  and  put 


Worcester  Sj>y. 


EBITOKIAL. 


RUNNING  AFTJER   SQUIRRELS 

Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman   visiting  in    a  cer- 


e  hay  into  his  barn  for  his  cattle.  In  the  an-  tain  place,  became  slightly  acquainted  with  a  Mr. 
tumn  they  went  and  caught  fish  again.  They  could  Alsop  who  resided  there.  Being  desirous  of  knuw- 
make  shoes  and  built  small  boats  in  the  winter.  1 1  i»g  more  about  his  character,  he  made  inquiries 
remember  my  parents  had  a  great  kindness  and  of  another  gentleman  who  had  known  him  from 
ncrousness.     They  felt  very  sorry,  because  their 


6e 

three  sons  and  two  daughters  were  deaf  and  duml 


his    childhood.     "  Why,"  said  the   other,  "as    to 
Mr.  Alsop,  perhaps  I  can  best  describe  him  to  you 


but  they  could  talk  with   our  signs  and  have  much  |  by  relating  an  anecdote  or  his  youllilul  days.       I  he 

*  .      .  .        .  ■      : : . . .  i ....  i i..  I......  1 1.,.   .1.,..    -in. 


pleasure.  My  mother  asked  me  to  spin  her  wool 
my  sister  and  I  ofien  spun  and  weaved  broadcloth. 
Before  I  came  to  the  asylum,  1  knew  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupils  came  to  it.  I  often  asked  my  fa- 
ther, if  he  would  permit  me  to  go  there  and  he  an- 
swered that  he  would  let  me  go  there,  but  he  had 
not  money  enough.  My  father  told  me  that  he  was 
truly  sorry,  because  I  could  not  go  there.  He  ask- 
ed the  Governor  if  he  would  allow  his  daughter  to 
goto  the  asylum,  for  the  purpose  of  learning.  When 
I  heard  that  the  governor  would  let  me  go  there,  I 
was  much  delighted.  Then  I  left  my  parents  and 
my  sisters  and  brothers  and  went  to  the  asylum.  I 
have  staid  in  it  four  and  a  half  years.  I  can  read 
and  understand  some  books  and  have  much  plea- 
sure. Oh!  I  am  graiiful  to  God,  who  has  given 
me  the  improvement  of  conversation  and  learning. 
When  I  left  my  father,  I  stayed  here  about  one 
year.  I  heard  from  a  letter  that  he  died.  I  was 
much  afflicted  that  we  lost  our  father.  We  shall 
see  him  no  more,  but  we  shall  meet  him  at  the  day 
of  judgment. 


NATURAL.    HISTOSi". 


inquirer    was  very  attentive    to  hear  the  story  and 
the  gentleman  proceeded  thus. 

"  When  John  Alsop  was  about  fifteen  years  old, 
his  father  and  another  man  were  engaged  one  day 
in  building  that  heavy  log  fence,  which  the  first 
settlers  here  used  to  make  when  they  cleared  up 
new  land.  You  know  they  would  lay  one  very 
large  log  on  the  ground  for  a  foundation  ;  then  put 
down  what  they  called  skids,  and  roll  up  another 
large  log  to  lie  upon  the  other.  This  rolling  up 
was  hard  work,  and  required  all  their  strength ; 
and  needed  to  be  done  very  cautiously,  lest  the  log 
should  slip  or  roll  back  upon  ihemand  kill  them.  The 
two  men  were  rolling  up  a  very  heavy  log  with  their 
hand-spikes,  and  John's  business  was  to  clup  un- 
der a  block  on  the  skid,  to  keep  the  log  safe  while 
his  father  should  renew  his  hold  with  his  hand- 
spike. Having  given  a  good  lift  and  tugging  with 
all  his  might,  the  father  called  out  to  his  son, 
'  There,  Johnny,  put  under  your  block  quick.' 
John  started  very  nimbly  a  yard  or  two  and  snatch- 
ed up  his  block,  when  suddenly  the  loud  chirp  of  a 
squirrel  struck  his  car.  Quick  as  lightning  he 
threw  down  his  block  and  ran  off,  to  cast  stones 
at  the  squirrel  and  attempt  to  kill  him,  leaving  his 
father  and  the  other  man  to  hold  the  log  till  he 
come  back,   or  let  it  roll  back  and  endanger  their 


threw  away  a  great  deal  of  hie  hard-earned  money  ; 
and  always  kept  his  family  poor.  The  education 
of  his  children  has  been  neglected.  They  are 
growing  up  jn  habits  of  idleness  and  negligence  ; 
people  say  they  resemble  their  father  very  much, 
and  they  fear  they  will  be  no  belter  than  squirrel- 
huriters  all  [heir  days. 

Now  let  all  children  and  youth  take  warning  from 
John  Alsop.  Let  them  acquire  the  habit  of fixed 
attention  to  what  they  are  doing.  If  they  are  em- 
ployed in  labor,  or  study,  or  hearing  the  instruc- 
tions of  another,  or  in  innocent  play,  let  them  attend 
to  it  at  the  time,  and  finish  ir,  and  then  think  seri- 
ously what  they  have  to  do  next ;  and  then  go  and 
do  that  other  thing,  with  the  same  attention  and 
diligence.  Let  them  never  leave  important  busi- 
ness for  trifles ;  or  take  up  with  a  project  as  a  very 
good  and  promising  thing,  until  they  have  inquir- 
ed all  about  it  and  examined  it  well.  Let  them  be 
diligent  and  persevering  in  every  lawful  undertak- 
ing o(  life,  and  "  not  meddle  with  those  who  are 
given  to  change."  So  let  them  form  habits  which 
will  make  them  respectable  in  all  the  relations  and 
situations  of  life.  And  mav  it  never  be  said  of  one 
of  our  readers,  that  he  or  she  is  a  person  that  runs 
after  squirrel*. 


LIGHT  OF  THE  GLOW  SHELL. 
The  animals  which  inhabit  shells  of  the  genus 
Pholas,  have  the  property  of  emitting  a  phosphores-i  lives.  There,  Sir,  you  have  an  idea  of  the  char 
cent  liquor,  which  shines  with  brilliancy,  and  illu- 
minates whatever  it  touches.  This  was  observed 
even  by|ihe  ancients;  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  Pho- 
las shines  in  the  mouth  of  the  person  that  cats  it, 
and  renders  the  hands  and  clothes  luminous  when 
brought  in  contact  with   them.     Many   interesting 


experiments  were  made  on  this  luminous  mailer  by 


acterof  John  Alsop,  though  it  is  thirty  years  since 
that  transaction ,  for  he  has  been  running  after  squir- 
rels ever  since." 

This  story  is  no  doubt  amusing  to  children  ;  let 
it  also  be  instructive.  Let  us  see  whether  they  un- 
derstand it  well.  Is  it  possible  the  gentleman  could 
mean,  that  John  Alsop   had   literally  spent  all  his 


the  academicians  of  Bologna,   and    the  celebrated    time  for  thirty  years,  in  chasing  and  stoning  sqnir- 
French  naturalist,  Reaumer.     It  was  found  that  its!  rels?     Certainly  not.     Nor  did  he  mean,   that  this 


brilliancy  was  in  proportion  to  its  freshness;  hut 
even  in  a  dry  state,  the  phosphorescence  may  be  re- 
vived by  the  applicationof  fresh  or  salt  water,  though 
brandy  or  ardent  spirits  of  any  kind  immediately 
extinguishes  it;  and  all  the  acids  destroy  it  entire- 
ly. The  luminous  water,  when  poured  upon  fresh 
calcined  gypsum,  rockchrystal,  nr  sugar,  becomes 
more  vivid.  Milk  rendered  luminous  by  the  liquor, 
loses  its  phosphorescence  when  mixed  with  sulphuric. 


had  been  his  principal  business  for  one  month  or 
one  week.  He  only  meant,  that  John  Alsop's  con- 
duct since  had  generally  been  very  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  related.  He  had  not  been  steady  to 
his  business,  or  regular  in  his  puiposcs  and  habils. 
He  would  begin  some  new  cnterprizc,  and  pursue 
it  diligently  for  a  little  while;  I  hen  he  would  sud- 
denly drop  it,  and  eagerly  engage  in  some  amuse- 
ment  or   some  visionary  project  of  business   which 


acid,  hut  recovers  it  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of]  nobody  else  expected  would  ever  come  to  any  thing 
potash.  A  single  Pholas  renders  seven  ounces  of ,  In  his  youth,  play  and  thoughtless  company  look 
milk  so  luminous  that  it  makes  all  the  surrounding  |  off  his  attention  from  work  and  from  school.     No- 


ohjects  visible  in  the  dark.  But  when  the  milk  is 
excluded  from  the  air,  the  light  is  extinguished. 
Differently  coloured  substances  arc  powerfully  af- 
fected by  t his  kind  of  light.  While  appears  to  im- 
bibe and  emit  the  greatest  quantity;  yellow  and 
green  in  less  proportions.  Red  will  hardly  emit 
any  light,  and  violet  the  least  of  all,  when  the  Pho- 
las is  put  into  glasses  tinged  with  these  several  col- 

•S'l'/i  Warms. — Wc  saw  a  few  days  since  about 
thirty  thousand  silk  worms  at  the  house  of  Pliny 
Earle,  in  Leicester.  They  are  now  three  weeks 
old,  and  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  the  size  of  a  large  full  grown,  apple-tree  cater- 
pillar. The  skin  is  brown  and  destitute  of  hair  or 
any  other  covering.  In  about  ten  davs  more  they 
will  commence  winding  the   cocoons,    and,    in  six 


bodv  called  him  a  bad  or  vicious  boy  ;  but  every  body 
knew  he  was  fickle,  easily  drawn  away,  and  far  from 
being  diligent,  industrious  and  persevering.  When 
he  was  a  young  man,  he  could  not  fix  upon  any 
employment;  but  tried  one  a  lilile  while,  then  an- 
other, and  then  another.  One  advised  him  this  way 
and  another  that  way,  and  he  followed  every  body's 
advice.  When  he  had  a  family  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  exert  himself,  he  was  busy  early  and  late: 
but  it  was  to  very  little  purpose.  He  lived  in  a 
great  many  different  places;  and  it  is  an  old  and 
true  proverb,  that  "a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss."  He  very  ofien  changed  his  employment. 
Now  he  was  a  farmer,  then  a  trader,  then  a  postri- 
der.then  a  deputy  sheriff.lhen  a  mechanic  of  some  sort 
without  first  learning  the  art.  He  would  just  begin  lo 
do  a  snug  business  in  some  pursuit,  when  he  would 


weeks  from  the  time   of  their    hatching,   they  will  j  hear  or  think  of  something  else,  and  before  any  body 

.  nearly  or  quite  all  have  done  eating.     They  are  fed    would  know  il.he  would  be  scampering  after  the  squir- 

scvcral  times  during  the  day,   and  if  kept  supplied   rcl.  He  made  of  course  many  foolish  bargains ;  lost  or 


MISCEHAHT. 


CHILDREN'S  OPINION  OF  WAR. 
The  Rev.  James  Crabb  at  the  late  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Peace  Society  in  London  said,  He  had 
been  to  Southampton  and  visited  an  infant  school 
in  that  place,  and  requested  the  master  to  address 
the  children  on  the  subject  of  war ;  when  the  fol- 
lowing questions  were  put  by  the  master,  and  an- 
swered by  the  children  : — "  War,  is  it  a  wicked 
thing  ?"  One  said,  "  Yes."  Another  said,  "Thou 
shah  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." — "  Who  is 
our  neighbour?"  "  Every  body." — "  How  can  we 
love  our  enemies?"  "Not  by  shooting  them." — 
"  If  any  do  harm  to  lis,  what  should  we  do  to  them  1" 
"  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  lo  eat ; 
if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink."  A 
child  said,  "  If  any  body  was  going  to  hurt  me,  I 
would  pray  to  God  to  change  his  heart."  It  was 
asked,  "What  good  would  it  do,  if  his  heart  was 
changed  ?"  "  Then,"  replied  the  child,  "  he  could 
not  hurt  me."  Another  child  said,  "  Master,  bles- 
sed are  the  peace-makers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God."  Another  said,  "  Those  who 
don't  love  peace  ought  to  he  called  the  children  of 
the  devil."  Many  other  similar  observations  drop- 
ped from  these  children.  [London  World. 


POETR'ST. 


From  the  Youth's  Miscellany . 
DISOBEDIENCE. 

"  Come  away — Tlie  boat  on  tlie  smooth  beach  lies, 

And  around  her  the  small  waves  break  ; 
'Tip  a  gentle  breeze  Irom  the  wood  that  sighs  ; 

The  sun  is  yet  bright  on  the  lake. 
Tread  lightly,  tread  quickly,  my  sister  dear; 

Come,  trembler,  and  sil  at  my  side ; 
I  am  skillful  and  strong; — there's  nought  to  fear 

With  ine,  in  my  vessel  of  pride. 
Nearer,  and  nearer, — more  fragrnnt  the  while 

Comes  loaded  the  timorous  gale  ; 
It  wuos  thee,  my  sister,  for  one  glad  sruilc — 

Nay — why  should  illy  cheek  be  so  pale  V 
"  I  heed  not,  brother,  the  beautiful  shade  : 

I  heed  not  the  cunning  bird's  note  : 
I  onlv  remember  what  mother  said — 

'  Beware  of  that  dangerous  0001!' 
I  heed  not  the  violets  scenting  the  air  : 

I  heed  not  the  green-bending  tree  : 
I  wish,  only  wish,  thnt  1  still  were  there. 

Where  inv  dear  mother  bade  me  be." 
"  All  is  well — nil  is  well,"  the  daring  boy  cried  , 

"  Win  feart — am  not  I  at  the  oar  ? 
Oh  proudly,  and  safely  the  waxes  we  will  ride: 

And  now — for  that  loveliest  shore. 
Soon,  soon,  in  this  smooth  little  bay   we  wilt  land; 

See,  how  like  a  crescent  'tis  shaped, — " 
He  slops  : — By  mischance  from  his  boyish  hand, 

The  long,  heavy  oar  has  escaped. 
He  springs  to  regain  it "  Stay,  brother,  stay  ! 

The  boat  is  o'ellurning "• 

The  wave, 
Thegliltering  wave,  that  lured  ihem  astray, 

Now  closes  for  aye,  o'er  their  grave.  A.  M.  W. 
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From  an  Irish   Periodical  of  1S02. 
FILIAL    PIETY. 

OP  all  the  virtues  recommended  to  society  there 
is  none  more  strongly  inculcated  by  eternal  wisdom 
than  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper.  If 
nature  sometimes  produces  monsters  whose  base 
and  unprincipled  souls  lead  them  to  relax  the  sa- 
cred and  venerable  ties  which  should  so  power  ful- 
ly unite  children  to  the  authors  of  their  being,  it  is 
not  for  such  depraved  minds  we  have  selected  the 
following  facts,  as  they  are  incapable  of  feeling  the 
force  of  the  virtuous  sentiments  we  here  celebrate; 
but  wo  address  ourselves  to  those  exalted  minds 
in  whoTi  a  sentiment  of  early  piety  produces  a 
pleasing  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  that  divine 
precept,  "  Honor   thy  father  and  thy  mother." 

A  young  lad,  but  newly  admitted  into  the  mili- 
tary school,  soon  made  himself  appear  of  rather  a 
singular  disposition  by  his  remarkable  abstemious- 
ness. Whatever  variation  of  diet  was  allowed,  he 
never  ate  any  thing  but  bread  and  soup,  and  drank 
nothing  but  water.  The  governor  being  informed 
of  this  conduct,  so  very  uncommon  in  a  boy,  attrib- 
uted it  to  an  indiscreet  devotion,  and  reproved  him 
for  it.  Nevertheless  the  lad  persisted,  and  the  gov- 
ernor mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Monsieur 
Paris  Duverney.  He  had  the  boy  called  before 
him,  and  with  his  usual  mildness  and  moderation 
represented  to  him,  that  such  singularity  was  by 
no  means  proper  or  allowable  in  a  public  institu- 
tion, and  that  he  must  certainly  conform  to  the 
rules  and  diet  established  there.  He  afterwards 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  find  out  the  reason  that 
could  induce  the  bny  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  and 
at  last  threatened,  if  he  persisted  in  concealing  it, 
that  he  would  send  him  home  again  to  his  family. 
This  menace  had  the  desired  effect,  and  he  then 
disclosed  the  motive  of  his  conduct.  "  You  will 
not,  I  hope,  be  displeased  with  me,  sir,"  said  he; 
"  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  enjoy  what  1  think 
luxury,  while  I  reflect  that  my  dear  father  and  mo- 
ther are  in  the  utmost  indigence.  They  could  af- 
ford themselves  and  me  no  belter  fond  than  the 
coarsest  bread,  and  of  that  but  very  little.  Here 
I  have  excellent  soup  and  as  much  fine  while  bread 
as  I  would  choose.  I  look  upon  this  to  be  very  good 
living,  anil  the  recollection  of  the  situation  in  which 
I  left  my  parents  would  not  permit  me  to  indulge 
myself  by  eating  any  thing  else." 

Monsieur  Duverney  and  the  governor  could  not 
restrain  their  tears  at  such  an  early  instance  of 
fortitude  and  sensibility.  "  If  your  father  has  been 
in  the  service,"  said  M.  Duverney,  "how  comes  it 
that  he  has  got  no  pension  ?"  "  For  want  of  friends 
and  money,  sir,"  replied  the  youth.  "  He  has  been 
upwards  of  a  year  soliciting  one,  but  his  money 
and  resources  failed  ;  and  rather  than  contract  debts 
at  Versailles,  he  is  content  to  languish  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  told  you."  "  Well,"  said  M.  Duverney, 
"  if  the  fact  appears  to  have  been  as  you  have  stated 
it,  I  will  engage  to  procure  your  father  a  pension  of 
500  livres.  In  the  mean  time  here  are  three  louis- 
d'nrs  for  yourself  as  a  present  from  the  king,  and  I 
will  advance  your  father  six  months'  payout  of  the 
pension  I  am  certain  of  obtaining  for  him."  "  How 
can  you  send  the  money  to  him,  sir  7"  asked  the 
hoy.  "Let  that  give  yon  no  uneasiness,"  replied 
M.  Duverney.  "  I  shall  find  means."  "  Ah,  sir," 
said  the  hoy  with  precipitation,  "  Ifyou  can  do  it  so 
easily,  be  pleased  to  send  him  these  three  louis- 
d'ors  you  were  so  good  as  to  give  me.  I  want  noth- 
ing here,  and  they  would  he  of  the  greatest  service 
to  my  father  for  my   brothers   and  sisters."     How 


delightful  to  the  sensible  mind  are  such  early  ema- 
nations of  pious  gratitude! 

The  fallowing  fact  by  no  means  yields  to  the  pre- 
ceding in  greatness  of  soul,  generosity,  or  filial  af- 
fection : — 

A  French  officer,  goino*  to  rejoin  his  regiment 
look  the  opportunity  while  on  the  road  to  enlist  some 
recruits  whom  he  wanted  to  complete  his  company, 
and  had  got  several  in  a  city  where  he  halted.  Two 
days  before  he  determined  to  march  from  this  city, 
a  young  man  of  a  very  graceful  figure  and  pleasing 
aspect  presented  himself.  An  air  of  candour  and 
politeness  prepossessed  every  beholder  in  his  favor, 
I  and  the  officer  at  the  first  interview  wished  to  en- 
gage him,  while  with  the  utmost  precipitation  he 
offered  to  enlist.  The  officer  perceived  his  em- 
barrassment, and  tried  to  remove  it.  "  Ah,  sir," 
said  the  young  man,  "do  not,  I  entreat  you,  at- 
tribute my  disorder  to  any  base  or  shameful  motive; 
but  perhaps  you  do  not  choose  to  engage  me,  and 
in  that  case  dreadful  indeed  will  be  my  misfor- 
tune." Some  tears  escaped  as  he  uttered  these 
last  words,  and  the  humane  officer  eager  to  relieve 
him,  demanded  to  know  his  conditions.  "They 
will,  perhaps,  disgust  you,  sir,  and  I  cannot  propose 
them  without  trembling.  I  am  young.  You  see 
my  size.  I  have  strength  and  every  disposition  to 
serve,  hut  the  unfortunate  circumstances  I  am  in 
compel  me  to  set  a  price  upon  myself,  which  I  am 
confident  you  will  think  too  exorbitant,  though  I 
can  make  no  abatement.  Believe  me,  that  without 
the  most  pressing  reasons  I  would  never  sell  my 
services.  I  cannot  fallow  you  for  less  than  500 
livres,  and  you  will  break  my  heart  if  you  refuse 
me."  —  "  Five  hundred  !"  replied  the  officer.  "  The 
sum  is  considerable  I  confess;  but  I  feel  myself 
prepossessed  in  your  favor.  You  seem  well  dispos- 
ed. Therefore  I  will  not  dispute  the  bargain  with 
you.  Here  is  the  cash.  Sign,  and  hold  yourself 
in  readinesB  to  march  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
The  young  man  6eemed  overjoyed  at  thus  obtain- 
ing his  desire,  and  with  great  alacrity  signed  his  en- 
gagement. 

After  receiving  his  500  livres  he  requested  his 
captain's  permission  for  a  short  absence  to  fulfil  a 
sacred  duly,  and  promised  a  speedy  return.  It 
was  granted.  But  the  officer,  curious  to  find  out 
the  intentions  of  his  new  soldier,  followed  him, 
who,  on  his  part,  rather  flew  than  ran  to  the  pris- 
on, knocked  eagerly  at  the  door,  which  was  no 
sooner  opened,  than  he  darled  in,  saying  hastily  to 
the  jailor,  "  I  have  here  the  sum  for  which  my 
father  was  arrested.  Take  care  of  it,  but  conduct 
me  to  him.  Let  me  have  the  happiness  to  release 
him."  The  officer  stopped  a  moment  to  give  him 
time  to  go  on  alone  to  his  falher,  and  then  follow- 
ed But  how  affecting  was  the  scene  that  present- 
ed itself!  the  young  man  closely  embraced  by  his 
aged  father,  who,  upon  hearing  the  sacrifice  he  had 
made,  fell  his  emotions  too  powerful  to  express ; 
but  the  silent  though  eloquent  language  of  tears 
evinced  his  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for  giving 
him  so  inestimable  a  child,  while  paternal  tender" 
ness  mourned  the  sad  extremity  to  which  he  was 
driven.  The  officer,  no  longer  able  to  conceal  his 
feelings,  now  came  forward  and  said,  "  Take  com- 
fort, my  good  old  man.  I  will  not  take  your  son 
from  you  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  share  with  him 
in  the  meritorious  action  he  has  performed.  I  can 
never  regret  a  sum  he  has  made  so  noble  a  use  of, 
and  here  is  his  engagement  which  I  return  to  him." 
The  father  and  the  son  fell  at  their  benefactor's 
feet,  expressing  the  most  lively  gratitude  for  his 
generosity  ;  but  the  son  respectfully  declined  the 
offer  of  liberty,  and  entreated  the  captain  to  accept 


of  his  services,  which  with  some  difficulty  he  ob- 
tained, representing  that  his  father  having  then  no 
employment  far  him,  he  must  of  course  bp  a  burden 
to  him.  He  joined  the  regiment,  and  fulfilled  the 
term  of  his  engagement.  He  always,  while  in  the 
army,  saved  a  small  sum  out  of  his  pay,  which  he 
regularly  remitted  lo  his  father;  and  upon  receiv- 
ing his  discharge,  returned  to  provide,  by  his  dai- 
ly labor,  for  their  mutual  support. 
— @Q©— 

From  the    Youth's    Miscellany. 
LETTERS  FROM  GEORGE  W.,  WHILE  TRAVELLING, 
TO  HIS  YOUNGER  BROTHER  HENRY.— No.  III. 

Providence,  . 

Dear  Henry, — In  my  last,  I  gave  you  a  shoit 
account  of  New-York,  and  of  the  anniversaries  cel- 
ebrated there  in  May.  The  facts  which  I  related 
to  you,  interested  my  own  feelings,  but  yet  the  haf 
has  not  been  told  you.  Indeed,  I  must  leave  much 
to  tell  you  in  conversation  when  I  see  you  face  to 
face.  I  could  relate  with  pleasure  many  facts,  con- 
tained in  the  reports  of  the  Bible,  Tract,  and  Tem- 
perance Societies,  facts  which  I  shall  never  forget. 
I  was  delighted  vervmuch  by  one  statement,  in  the 
report  of  the  Tract  Society.  What  think  you, 
Henry!  a  benighted  heathen  has  beep  saved  from 
the  evil  of  intemperance  by  a  tract!  Mr.  Clough, 
Missionary  at  Ceylon,  says  that  a  native  of  respecta- 
ble station,  had  nearly  ruined  himself  and  his  whole 
family  by  his  confirmed  habits  of  drunkenness. 
He  read  the  tract  called  "  Rewards  of  Drunken- 
ness," and  came  to  the  person  who  had  given  it  lo 
him,  and  wilh  a  strange  mixture  of  astonishment, 
graiitude  and  sorrow,  fell  on  his  knees,  before  him, 
and  cried  out,  "  Oh  Sir,  I  can  never  sufficiently 
thank  you  for  giving  me  that  little  book  ;  it  has 
made  me  feel  so  much,  that  I  am  resolved  that  as 
long  as  I  live,  I  will  drink  nothing  stronger  than 
water."  After  what  I  heard,  I  felt  guilty  for  hav- 
;  ing  neglected  so  many  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
by  distributing  tracts.  I  shall  endeavor  always  to 
keep  some  in  my  pocket. 

At  New- York,  I  look  passage  far  Providence, 
in  the  Steamboat  President.  The  distance  is  200 
miles. — There  were  a  large  number  of  passengers 
on  board,  who  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sail  up  ihe 
East  River.  I  can  truly  say  that  it  was  delight- 
ful. First,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  view 
of  two  large  cities  on  each  side  of  the  river,  viz. 
New- York  and  Brooklyn.  To  be  sure,  Brooklyn  is 
not  called  a  city,  but  then  it  deserves  to  be;  for  it 
has  a  population  of  12,000  inhabitants.  These 
places  are  both  increasing  fast  in  extent,  wealth 
and  beauty. 

At  Brooklyn,  there  ii  a  Navy  Yard,  where  there 
are  several  immense  ships  of  war.  At  present,  our 
country  has  no  use  far  them,  and  I  trust  that  the 
time  is  far  distanl  when  they  shall  be  needed.  Ma- 
ny pans  of  the  world  are  now  feeling  all  the  horrors 
of  war;  the  field  and  ihe  ocean  are  often  stained 
with  human  blood;  but  our  beloved  land  is  remark- 
ably blest  wilh  peace.  Oh,  may  the  time  soon 
come,  when  men  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plough  shares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  and  shall  learn  war  no  more.  Passing 
the  Navy  yard,  the  river  expands  beautifully  into 
a  large  sheet  of  water,  the  margin  of  which  is  lined 
with  elegant  countty  scats.  Then  it  becomes  nar- 
rower, and  continues  so  till  we  reach  a  place  called 
Hell  Gate.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  spot.  The 
bed  of  the  river  is  here  made  of  large  rocks,  which, 
as  the  water  rushes  over  them,  fatm  numerous 
whirlpools.  A  vessel  can  never  pass  this  place 
with  safety,  unless  guided  by  a  skilful  pilot.  Du- 
ring the  last  war,  a  British  vessel  was  sunk  there. 
There  is  no  danger,  however,  when  "  the  man  at 
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the  helm  "  understands  the  proper  course.  What 
a  fit  emblem  is  this,  of  the  voyage  of  human  life ! 
We  are  continually  exposed  to  rocks  and  shoals, 
and  various  dangers  ;  and  unless  we  seek  the  gui- 
dance of  Him  who  "rides  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind,"  and  who  "  directs  the  storm,"  sooner  or  la- 
ter wo  shall  meet  with  a  sure  destruction,  "and  that 
without  remedy." 

After  leaving  this  place,  it  was  not  long  before 
we  reached  Long  Island  Sound.  We  passed  over 
the  dark  waters  with  immense  speed.  The  moon 
shed  her  pale  light  upon,  us,  and  made  a  walk 
upon  deck  delightful.  I  beheld  the  scene  with 
admiration,  till  near  midnight,  before  I  retired  to 
my  birth. 

In  the  morning  we  just  touched  at  Newport, 
where  we  took  in  a  few  passengers,  and  proceed- 
ed up  the  river  to  Providence,  which  we  reach- 
at  8  o'clock,  being  at  the  rale  of  14  miles  an  hour 
from  Newport.  The  first  view  of  Providence  was 
very  striking.  It  is  a  large  and  elegant  town, 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  20,000.  There  are  many  large  vessels 
at  the  docks,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  place  of 
considerable  business,  both  in  domestic  and  for- 
eign trade. 

Brown  University,  which  is  located  here,  is  a 
venerable  and  flourishing  institution.  It  has  a 
beautiful  site,  and  two  very  handsome  buildings. 
There  are  more  than  100  students  connected  with 
it,  and  the  Faculty  arc  said  to  be  equal  to  any 
in  the  country. 


MOKALITY. 


For  the  Youth's   Companion. 
THE  ROD  TINGLES,  BUT  IT  CURES. 

"  That  fellow  will  come  to  the  gallows  !"  proph- 
esied a  sage  old  man  upwards  of  thirteen  years  ago, 
as  Jeremiah  Martin  accidentally  threw  a  stone  in- 
to his  parlor  window. 

Although  Jeremiah  was  fond  of  throwing  stones, 
lie  had  something  that  was  good  in  him  after  all. 
He  could  not  bear  to  see  one  boy  domineer  over 
another  much  smaller.  He  would  defend  the 
weaker  party  with  all  his  might.  And  this  was 
good  in  him,  provided  he  was  not  moved  by  selfish 
motives.  But  his  bad  qualities  were  innumerable. 
I  have  known  him  to  go  whole  days  without  food, 
for  the  sake  of  worrying  his  poor  mother,  and  stay 
away  half  the  night  for  the  fun  of  keeping  her  up. 
Sometimes  he  would  whistle  in  school,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  master  cast  a  look  for  the  detection  of 
the  culprit,  none  would  sweat  harder  than  Jeremi- 
ah over  his  grammar  lesson.  And  he  was  so  shy 
that  people  >ellom  detected  him.  One  day  he 
thought  to  climb  a  stone  wall  unseen,  and  get  a  few 
apples.  But  scarcely  was  he  cleverly  in  the  act  of 
pocketing  a  good  lot,  when  he  was  caught  and  car- 
ried into  the  house.  Mr.  Peters  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  roguery  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  idea  of 
breaking  him  of  his  knavish  tricks  entered  his 
head.  He  first  closely  secured  him,  then  directed 
his  course  to  Mrs.  Martin,  and  informed  her  of  his 
intention  to  keep  Jeremiah  confined  a  week  or 
two,  and  now  and  then  let  him  feel  the  effects  of 
a  rattan. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  caught  him,"  said  his  mother 
to  Mr.  Peters,  "  and  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  confine  him  some  time,  for  it  will  do  him  good, 
and  learn  him  better;  and  I  shall  rest  contented, 
knowing  him  to  be  in  safe  hands." 

Mr.  P.  returned  and  entered  a  small  room  with 
Jeremiah,  and  informed  him  of  his  intention. 

"  I'll  never  take  another  apple  from  your  trees 

O,  I  never  will,  if  you'll  let  me  go  this  once,"  cried 
Jeremiah,  little  suspecting  that  P.  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  character. 

"  I'm  going  to  try  what  effect  the  rattan  will 
have  on  you,  Jerry,"  said  Mr.  Peters,  taking  down 
a  pretty  smart  looking  one,  and  throwing  it  around 
his  legs  once  or  twice. 

Jeremiah  began  to  hop  like  a  parched  pea,  for  he 
had  fell  nothing  like  it  for  some  time,  crying  Cor 
mercy  all  the  while,— "Oh!  oh '.—I'll  never,  nev- 


er, never  do  so  again,  Mr.  Pe-pe-peters — O  dear ! 
O  dear — I  never  will — never,  as  true  as  I  live." 

But  Mr.  P.  knew  what  he  was  about  well  enough, 
nor  did  he  cease  to  play  the  instrument  about  him, 
till  he  thought  he  had  enough  to  remember  during 
the  day. 

He  then  went  out  and  peeped  through  a  hole 
which  was  made  for  a  similar  occasion — and  he- 
hold  there  was  Jeremiah  trying  with  all  his  strength 
to  break  ihe  rope  that  bound  him,  but  all  his  efforts 
proved  unavailing. — And  then  he  began  to  reproach 
Mr.  P. — declaring  he  would  have  vengeance  on  him 
as  soon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty.  Mr.  P.  did  not  in- 
tend to  visit  him  again  that  day  with  the  rod  ;  but 
when  he  heard  his  threatenings,  he  was  convinced 
that  Jeremiah  was  not  satisfied  with  his  whipping, 
he  therefore  entered  again.  No  sooner  did  Jerry 
see  him,  than  he  began  to  plead  for  liberty.  And 
when  he  again  felt  the  tickling  of  the  rattan,  he 
jumped  about  and  squirmed  wretchedly,  crying  "  I 
beg  you  to  forgive  me — O,  I  beg — I  beg — depend 
upon  it,  sir,  I'll  never  try  to  steal  again! — O,  let 
me  go  this  once!" — but  he  pleaded  in  vain. 

Mr.  P.  looked  through  the  crevice  as  he  depart- 
ed, and  Jeremiah  behaved  quite  decently.  The 
next  morning  he  called  and  whipped  him  again,  and 
so  on  for  a  week  ;  and  the  boy  all  the  while  con- 
tinued pleading  and  begging  to  be  released  from 
his  confinement. 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  ever  attempt  to  steal 
again,   if  you  were  now  set  free?" 

"O,  no,  sir— no,  sir,  I'd  never  attempt  it  again, 
never !" 

"  Do   you  feel  any  ill-will  towards  me  for  using 
this  expedient,  to  prevent  you  from  future  crime?" 
"  I  cannot  blame  you !     It  will  be  the  best  thing 
that  was  ever  done  for  me." 

And  surely  it  was :  when  Jeremiah  was  released, 
he  felt  shamed,  but  soon  mingled  with  his  former 
associates;  and  all  his  friends  remarked  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  his  conduct.  Instead  of 
trying  to  plague  his  mother,  he  used  his  best  en- 
deavors to  please  her.  He  commenced  his  task  at 
school  with  a  determination  to  learn;  and  from  that 
day  to  the  time  he  quit  the  school,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  best  behaved  and  most  diligent  scholar. 
His  playmates  loved  him,  for  he  exerted  himself  in 
their  behalf;  and  all  those  who  formerly  shunned 
his  company,  now  were  very  anxious  to  have  Jere- 
miah in  all  their  innocent  pastimes. 

He  is  now  prosperous  in  business,  and  will  soon 
insert  above  his  own  door,  Jeremiah  Martin, 
Cabinet  Maker.  He  never  meets  Mr.  Peters,  but 
he  converses  about  his  apples.  "  I  feel,  sir,  I  owe 
you  a  great  deal,"  said  he  to  Mr.  P.  "if  it  were 
not  for  you,  I  now  might  have  been  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  vice,  and  my  aged  mother  left  with  none 
to  support  her.  Why,  sir,  I  feel  I  owe  you  a  debt 
that  can  never  be  paid.  The  day  when  you  caught 
me,  I  breathed  out  vengeance  against  you  ;  and  if 
you  had  but  slightly  punished  me,  it  would  have 
done  no  good.  If  you  had  ceased  by  my  crying,  I 
should  now  have  been  in  all  probability  a  miserable 
man.  This  teaches  me  how  much  parents  can  do, 
and  all  those  who  have  the  charge  of  the  young. 
They  do  not  sufficiently  correct  them  for  their 
faults.  They  punish  the  child  barely  enough  to 
excite  his  evil  passions,  without  subduing  them  ; 
which  tends  more  to  the  destruction  of  the  child, 
than  if  he  were  suffered  to  remain  wholly  unpunish- 
ed. The  rod  tindes,  but  it  cures.  I  speak  from 
experience,  as  you  are  aware,  sir. 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion  there,  Mr.  Martin,"  said 
Mr.  Peters,  "for  I  believe  if  I  had  given  way  to 
your  protestations  of  contrition  the  day  I  confined 
you,  you  would  have  always  borne  a  hatred  towards 
me,  and  exerted  your  influence  to  ruin  my  char- 
acter." 

"  I  should  just  so,  sir,  I  felt  the  heat  of  passion 
and  revenge.  Rut  I  cannot  express  what  I  owe 
you  for  the  measures  you  took  to  subdue  my  fro- 
ward  disposition,  and  make  me  a  respectable  mem- 
ber of  society.  I  shall  never  lorget  you,  sir,  to  the 
latest  hour  of  my  existence." 

For  my  part  I  think  there  are  a  number  of 
young     Jeremiahs   about   us.      I    am    acquainted 


with  not  a  few,  who  much  need  some  faithful  Mr. 
Peters  to  detect  them  in  their  crimes.  It  would 
be  better  for  them,  and  belter  for  the  world  ;  al- 
though at  the  moment  they  might  conjecture  them- 
selves severely  punished,  and  in  the  end  they 
would  commend  the  generous  man.  And  I  could 
wish  thai  every  parent  would  be  a  Peters  to  his 
children,  although  it  is  a  painful  and  unpleasant 
task.  Remember  what  the  experienced  Jeremiah 
savs,    The  rod  tingles,  but  it  cures. 

Portland.  D.  C.  C. 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[From  the  14th  Report  of  the  Asylum  for  the  instruction  of  Deaf 
and   Duuih  persons   at  Hartford,  Ct.  just  puhlished,  we  copy 
the  following  specimens  of  composition  : — ] 
By  a  young  lady,  16  years  old;  under  instruction  5  1-2  years. 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  SICK.  BOY. 
A  great  while  ago,  a   rich    gentleman   whom    I 
was    acquainted    with    had    a   wife    and    children. 
He  was  a  good   Husband  and  an  affectionate  Fa- 
ther ;  but  some  years  after  he  became  bad   and  in- 
temperate ;  he  treated  his  wife  very  unkindly,  but 
she  was  a  good  wife,  and   had  great  grief  and  sor- 
row. Three  of  her  daughters  weie  excellent  teach- 
ers, they  had  19  or  20  scholars  at  home  ;  they  re- 
ceived ten   dols.  for  a  week  from  the  education  of 
their  scholars.  My  sister  also  went  there  where  she 
liked  it  very  much  indeed. 

I  am  going  to  relate  to  you  about  their  liltle  bro- 
ther who  was  sick.  In  the  year  1829,  I  believe  in 
August,  My  Parents,  Grandmother,  and  myself 
wished  to  see  the  Hospital  which  is  near  to  our 
house;  therefore  my  Faiher  wrote  a  note,  and  sent 
it  by  my  sisters  to  the  Principal  of  the  Hospital,  in- 
quiring if  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  admit  us  into 
it,  and  he  consented  with  pleasure. — My  sisters  re- 
turned back  home  ;  telling  them  that  he  had  con- 
sented, upon  this  we  were  ready,  and  went  to  the 
Hospital,  and  was  much  pleased  with  it,  because  it 
was  made  of  stones  and  was  neatly  elegant.  There 
1  saw  the  same  ladies  brother,  who  had  a  lame  foot, 
and  was  often  frightened  by  fits.  The  doctors 
thought  that  he  would  cut  off  his  toe  which  was 
swollen  badly,  and  then  he  decided  to  cut  it  off. 
Some  days  after  he  was  recovered  from  sickness. 
His  mother  went  there,  to  see  him  almost  every 
day ;  and  wished  to  be  with  him  at  home.  The 
weather  was  pleasant,  so  she  asked  the  doctor,  if  he 
would  let  her  son  go  home  with  him,  and  visit  his 
family  for  several  days,  but  he  was  taken  sick 
again.  Some  days  afterwards  he  was  very  sick 
with  the  dropsy,  he  was  in  great  pain  by  the 
dropsy  of  his  head.  His  mother  had  shaved  his 
hair  off  and  put  plasters  on  his  head  almost  all  the 
lime,  though  he  was  patient,  and  did  not  murmur 
against  God  who  made  him  sick.  I  sometimes 
heaid,  before  he  went  there;  he  had  fits.  His 
mother  did  not  know  what  caused  him  fits,  but  she 
thought  that  he  had  better  go  there;  to  be  cured 
by  the  Doctors.  Sometimes  after  we  did  not  hear 
from  him  whether  he  was  dead  or  yet  lived  in  this 
world.  So  a  servant  girl  of  ours,  went  there,  she 
asked  his  mother  How  her  Son  was?  and  she  an- 
swered that  he  had  departed  this  life.  She  saw  her 
and  her  daughter  weeping  with  grief  for  the  loss  of 
their  little  boy.  They  could  not  make  black  things 
for  them  to  wear ;  but  they  wore  their  plain  color- 
ed gowns  as  usual  and  put  on  white  silk  ribbon 
round  their  bonnets  very  plainly.  The  boy  whose 
name  was  F.  H.  was  about  12  years  of  age.  I 
think  that  it  is  not  important  and  necessary  for 
people  to  wear  black  clrthes,  but  they  had  better 
wear  plain  colored  things  as  usual. 

By  a  young  man,  21  years  old;  under  instruction  3  years 

and  9  months. 

ON  INTEMPERANCE. 

Mr.  R.  formerly  was  a  good  man,  but  when  he 

had  married  he  became  intemperate.    Several  years 

ago,  he  went  with  many  men  to  raise  a  large  barn 

of  Mr.  K.     When  they  had  raised  up  the  barn,  he 

ascended   on   the  frame.     Some  men   left  it   and 

went  a  little  distance  to  drink  rum.     While  they 
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■were  drinking,  be  fell  from  it,  his  father  ran  with 
several  men  to  assist  him,  and  laid  him  on  a  board 
near  the  barn,  his  head  was  bruised.  One  of  them 
took  some  rum  to  bathe  his  head,  he  could  not 
epeak  on  account  of  falling  from  it.  After  they  had 
finished  the  barn  they  carried  him  home  in  a  large 
sled.  When  they  carried  him  to  the  house,  his 
wife  was  very  sorry  for  him,  and  took  care  of  him. 
In  a  few  weeks,  he  recovered  his  health.  After 
<he  became  well  he  was  engaged  in  his  farm.  But 
a  few  years  ago  he  became  a  drunkard. 

Two  years  ago,  he  repaired  the  shingles  on  the 
roof  of  his  building.  In  the  afternoon  he  fell  from 
it,  and  broke  his  leg,  but  in  a  few  days  he  died  in 
October  1828.  His  wife  had  no  child,  She  return- 
ed to  her  family.  Common  drunkards  in  the  Stale 
of  New  Hamp.  are  more  intoxicated  than  beasts. 
Rum  makes  them  boast  or  angry.  I  know  that 
some  of  them  used  to  swear  or  passion  on  the  Sab- 
bath day.  The  scriptures  say  that  the  drunkards 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  unless  they 
are  concerted  to  Christianity.  They  think  that 
some  ardent  spirits  are  useful  and  necessary,  but  it 
is  false,  I  must  confess,  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I 
worked  on  the  neighbor's  farm  with  several  men  in 
the  forenoon.  While  I  was  sick,  they  offered  me  a 
glass  of  rum,  I  said  that  I  did  not  wish  to  drink  it, 
lest  it  would  make  me  increase  sickness,  and  the 
•said  no  it  will  make  me  well.  When  I  drank  half 
of  it.  But  in  the  afternoon  it  made  me  much  in- 
creased sickness,  and  I  said  to  them,  that  I  wish  to 
go  home,  and  they  permitted  me  to  go.  When  I 
came  to  my  house,  I  laid  down  myself  to  my  bed. 
Now  I  am  glad  to  be  a  member  of  the  Temperance 
Society. 


ITATUKAI.    EISTOET. 

For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
LETTERS  TO  MASTER  W.  G.  S— iVo.  If. 
In  the  Youth's  Companion  of  week  before  last, 
I  made  some  remarks  on  Insects,  and  wished 
you  to  take  notice  of  things  of  that  kind,  whenev- 
eryou  might  have  an  opportunity;  I  meant  that  I  wan- 
ted you  to  begin  to  study  Natural  History.  Natural 
History  is  the  study  oT  those  living  things  such  as 
Beasts, Birds  &  Fishes,  which  God  has  placed  every 
where  around  us,&  brought  always  within  our  reach 
&  observation.  Now  if  you  have  a  desire  to  learn  Nat- 
ural History.it  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  go  to 
school  to  begin.  You  can  begin  at  home  ;  and  in  this 
letter  and  other  letters  of  this  kind  I  shall  say 
some  things  to  help  you,  in  carrying  on  this  study. 
Every  body  who  has  ever  looked  at  the  things 
that  are  round  him,  has  noticed  that  certain  crea- 
tures are  in  want  of  certain  things;  they  are  des- 
titute of  some  things  which  others  have.  Now 
«ee;— The  sheep  has  no  possible  way  of  defending 
herself  if  she  is  attacked.  The  horse  can  run — 
the  lion  can  Jight;  other  animals  can  help  them- 
selves— but  the  poor  sheep — what  can  she  do? 
Why,  if  the  wolf  or  the  dog  attack  her  she  must 
die.  But  if  you  will  think  a  moment,  you  will 
see  that  the  sheep  is  a  lame  animal ;  she  is  pro- 
tected by  man,  and  not  very  often  in  danger  of 
the  dog,  or  the  wolf. — So  this  want,  of  which  I 
speak,  is  made  up  or  compensated  by  something  else 
quite  a3  good.  Now  I  mean  in  this  letter  to 
speak  of  several  animals  where  you  can  see  this 
same  making  up  or  compensation. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world  there  is  found  a  fowl 
called  the  Crane.  It  gets  its  living  from  such 
things  as  are  found  in  the  water  and  yet  it  has  no 
webbed  feet  like  ducks,  to  swim  with  ; — what  can  it 
do?  It  has  very  long  legs  given  it,  so  that  if  it 
cannot  swim  in  the  water  it  can  walk  round  on 
the  shore  ;  and  by  the  help  of  its  neck,  which  is 
very  long  also,  it  can  easily  pick  up  those  things 
which  it  needs  for  food.  This  is  an  instance  of 
compensation. 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  Spi- 
der lives  upon  flies,  though  it  has  no  wings  to  catch 
them  with ;  and  you  remember  how  this  want  is 
made  up.  Though  the  spider  cannot  fly,  yet  he 
can  make  a  large  silk  net,  and  when  he  has  glued 
the  threads  over  with  a   sticky   substance,  every 


thing,  not  too  strong  for  it,  gets  caught  and  des- 
troyed. This,  you  will  say  at  once,  is  compen- 
sation. 

There  is  something  worth  noticing  in  the  bill  of 
a  parrot.  If  you  have  ever  seen  one,  you  have 
noticed  how  very  crooked  its  bill  is.  Now  other 
birds  only  move  the  lower  part  of  the  bill  when 
they  open  the  mouth  ;  and  if  the  parrot  could  do  no 
more,  it  could  hardly  open  its  mouth  wide  enough 
to  feed  itself;  you  can  see  then  what  it  would 
want,  were  it  made  like  other  birds.  Now  the 
want  is  made  up,  (is  compensated)  in  this  way — 
the  parrot  has  the  power  of  opening  both  his  upper 
and  lower  jaw  at  the  same  time.  You  will  ob- 
serve here  the  compensation. 

The  power  that  we  have  of  moving  our  eyes 
in  every  direction,  without  turning  our  head,  is 
not  given  to  all  animals;  some  cannot  turn  their 
eyes  at  all.  The  spider  has  his  eyes  fixed  in  his 
head  ;  so  that  if  he  had  but  two,  he  could  not 
see  far  without  turning  his  head  round.  This 
want  is  made  up,  by  his  having  eight  instead  of 
two,  and  these  eight  are  placed  in  different  parts 
of  his  head  ;  two  before,  two  behind,  and  four  on 
the  two  sides.     This  is  compensation. 

There  are  certain  creatures  which  feed  on  corn 
and  other  hard  substances,  such  as  it  requires 
hard  and  strong  teeth  to  grind,  before  they  can 
be  fit  for  food.  We  are  not  surprised  to  see  the 
horse  feeding  upon  food  of  this  kind,  because  we 
know  that  he  has  such  teeth.  But  what  shall  we 
say,  when  we  see  birds  or  fowls  which  have  no 
teeth,  eating  corn  ?  If  we  examine  we  shall  find 
that  they  are  provided  with  what  is  called  a  giz- 
zard, something  which  breaks  the  corn  they  have 
eaten  and  swallowed,  as  much  as  their  teeth  could 
have  done.  They  would  have  starved  were  it  not 
that  they  grind  their  food  in  this  way.  Is  not  this 
too,  compensation  ? 

Most  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  horse,  the  cow, 
the  sheep,  however  tall  they  may  be,  have  necks 
long  enough  to  reach  the  ground ;  if  they  had 
not,  they  would  not  be  able  to  feed  themselves. 
You  have  seen  the  picture  of  the  Cameleopard  ;  he 
is  very  tall,  but  he  has  a  neck  long  enough  to  feed 
himself  without  difficulty.  But  there  is  one  curious 
animal  found  in  India  and  in  some  other  places, 
whose  neck  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  ground. 
His  head  is  very  large,  and  were  his  neck  longer  it 
would  break  d«wn  with  the  weight  of  his  head. 
What  can  be  done  ?  How  can  the  creature 
feed  with  comfort  ?  His  want  is  compensated  in 
this  way  ; — His  upper  lip  is  extended  to  a  great 
length,  and  indeed  almost  reaches  the  ground.  At 
the  end  of  this  is  a  small  finger  which  enables  him 
to  pick  up  small  objects  and  carry  them  to  his 
mouth.  This  long  lip  or  trunk  has  also  an  opening 
through  it,  so  that  the  animal  can  drink  by  suck- 
ing water  to  his  mouth  and  letting  it  pass  into  his 
■stomach.  You  will  see  that  I  am  speaking  of  the 
Elephant.  You  see  what  wants  he  labored  under, 
and  how  they  were  made  up  to  him.  This  is  com- 
pensation. Yonr  good  friend,  Pierre. 


THE    KtTBSEEV. 


From  the  Children's  Maguzine. 
ON  GOING   INTO  GRAVE-YARDS. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  little  children  to  go,  on 
a  Sunday  evening,  or  between  the  hours  of  worship, 
into  the  grave-yards  and  read  the  inscriptions,  as 
they  are  called,  upon  the  tomb  stones.  Some  do  it 
perhaps  from  nothing  but  idle  curiosity ;  but  I  hope 
there  are  few  that  this  is  true  about.  Some,  I  know, 
do  it  because  it  helps  them  to  feel  more  serious  and 
sober,  and  to  believe  more  easily  what  their  teach- 
ers and  the  Bible  tell  them  about  death  and  the 
place  of  happiness  to  which  it  takes  those  who  are 
pardoned  and  made  holy.  A  clergyman,  of  whom 
I  have  read,  was  very  fond  of  sending  his  children 
among  the  silent  and  grass  covered  beds  of  the 
dead,  to  copy  the  epitaphs  or  inscriptions,  which 
were  put  upon  the  tomb  stones.  I  am  sure  no 
child  that  is  not  very  bad,  could  do  this  without 
getting  some  good  from  it ;  chiefly  the  good  which 
I  first  mentioned  ; — that  is — help  to  be  serious  and 


sober,  and  more  easily  to  believe  what  their  teach- 
ers and  the  Bible  tell  them  about  death  and  the 
happy  place  to  which  it  leads  those  who  are  pardon- 
ed and  made  holy. 

A  man,  after  being  for  many,  many  years,  away 
from  the  village  in  which  he  was  born,  had  to  pas's 
through  it  on  a  journey.  He  walked  through  the 
streets  witout  being  able  to  meet  any  body  that  he 
knew,  and  went  into  the  "  house  appointed  for  all 
living,"  to  see  if  he  could  find  there  the  names 
of  some  of  the  many  friends  whom  he  once  knew 
and  loved.  He  saw  the  graves  of  a  whole  family, 
all  of  whom  are  at  rest  from  their  labors.  Their 
bodies  lay  buried  before  him ;  and  their  precious 
souls  are  gone  away  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits, 
to  wait  there  in  happiness  and  joy,  or  in  terrible 
fear  and  sorrow,  till  the  coming  of  the  great  day 
of  judgment. 

1  do  not  know  what  were  his  thoughts.  I  dare 
say  that  though  they  were  sad,  they  were  peaceful 
and  happy. 

But  this,  I  know,  that  if  he  was  a  kind  and  faith- 
ful friend  to  them  when  they  were  alive,  he  could 
look  upon  their  graves,  and  think  of  them  without 
feeling  distressed  or  disquieted. 

So  reader,  if  you  wish  to  be  able  to  visit  hereaf- 
ter the  graves  of  those  you  do  or  ought  to  love, 
with  a  peaceful  mind,  and  a  good  conscience;  do 
you  now,  while  you  can,  be  kind  and  faithful  to  them. 

Obey  those  who  are  over  you.  Honor — oh  !  let 
me  repeat  it  to  you,  Honor  your  father  and  mother 
— be  affectionate  and  dutiful  towards  them.  Love 
those  whom  God  has  given  you  for  your  sisters  and 
brothers.  Help  them  as  far  as  you  can,  to  grow  in 
wisdom  and  goodness,  especially  by  asking  for  them 
in  your  prayers  the  blessing  and  grace  of  God. 

In  the  good  words  of  our  Saviour's  blessed  rule, 
"Do  unto  all  men  as  you  would  they  should  do 
unto  you."  Are  your  friends  or  your  parents  or 
relatives  sick  ?  use  all  the  good  ways  you  can  to 
comfoit  and  relieve  them.  Be  quiet; — Be  willing- 
ly obedient.  Watch  and  attend  to  all  their  wishes; 
watch  by  their  bedside  ;  move  peaceably  about  the 
house;  and  step  lightly  as  you  pass  their  chamber; 
ask  of  God  for  them,  the  blessing  of  spared  lives  or 
happy  deaths. 

Be  kind  and  faithful,  my  children,  to  those  whom 
God  has  placed  near  you.  Then,  though  you  may- 
heave  at  their  graves  a  sigh,  it  will  not  be  the  si^h 
of  bitterness,  but  of  sweet  and  soothing  recollection. 


SDIT0EIA1. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  THE  COMMANDMENTS, 

Between  a  father  and  hit  children. 

Father.  Children,  how  many  commandments 
are  there? 

Alt  the  Children.     Ten. 

Father.     Where  do  you  find  them,  Benjamin  ? 

Bcnj.     I  do  not  know. 

Father.     Do  you  know,  Ann? 

Ann.     In  nty  primer. 

F.  True,  they  are  in  your  primer,  and  in  many 
other  small  books  for  children.  But  I  meant  to 
ask,  in  what  part  of  the  Bible  they  are.  Can  you 
tell  me,  George? 

Geo.     They  are  in  the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

F.  That  is  right.  Are  they  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Bible,  Lucy? 

Lucy.     1  believe  not,  Sir. 

F.     What  do  you  think  about  it,  James  ? 

James.  They  are  in  the  5th  chapter  of  Deuter- 
onomy. 

F.  That  is  right,  my  son.  They  are  all  record- 
ed together  in  those  two  places,  but  no  where  else 
in  all  the  Bible.  They  are  mentioned  singly,  or 
several  of  them  together,  in  other  places,  some  of 
them  frequently.  But  if  you  want  to  find  the  teu 
commandments  in  one  place,  you  must  look  in  one 
of  those  two  chapters.  Can  you  tell  roe  whose 
commandments  they  are,  or  who  gave  such  com- 
mandments? 

All.     God. 

F.  Whom  does  God  command  ? 

G.  The  children  of  Israel. 
B.     Vs. 
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A.     All  llie  children. 
/.     Every  body. 
L.     All  mankind. 

F.  You  all  answer  differently  ;  but  you  all  say 
the  truth.  But,  George,  what  made  you  ihiuk  that 
these  commandments  were  foi  the  children  of  Is- 
rael ? 

G.  Because,  when  Moses  was  alone  with  God 
in  the  mount,  God  wrote  them  on  two  tables  of 
clone,  and  Moses  carried  them  down  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  gare  them  to  that  people  as 
God  bade  him. 

F.  You  arc  right.  God  gare  them  first  to  the 
children  of  Israel, and  they  kept  them  laid  up  among 
their  sacred  things  from  age  to  age  ;  one  genera- 
tion taught  them  to  their  children,  and  they  to  their 
children",  and  so  they  have  been  preserved  among 
the  Israelites  or  Jews  to  this  very  day.  But,  Lucy 
and  James, why  do  you  suppose  that  these  commands 
are  for  "every  body,"  or  "  all  mankind?" 

/,.  Bccauso  all  the  Jewish  scriptures,  "the 
law  and  the  prophets,"  make  part  of  the  Bible; 
and  the  Bible  is  intended  for  "every  creature  un- 
der heaven,"  and  ministers  are  to  "  go  into  all  the 
world"  and  teach  it. 

jR  That  is  true ; — and  it  is  by  such  means  that 
trc  have  the  Bible,  with  all  its  precious  command- 
ments and  ordinances? 

L.  Yes,  Sir.  You  have  told  us  that  the  Old 
Testament  books  were  preserved  among  Christians 
after  the  time  of  Christ,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
New  ;  and  that  the  Old  Testament  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew  into  the  English,  and  the 
New-Testament  from  the  Greek  ;  and  that  all  to- 
gether make  our  English  Bible  which  we  have 
been  taught  to  read  ever  since  we  could  read  at  all. 
F.  Yes.  The  sacred  books  were  brought  in  an- 
cient times  from  the  southeast  part  of  Europe  to 
Great  Britain;  and  when  our  fathers  came  to  this 
western  wilderness,  they  brought  them  [with  them. 
And  now,  in  this  land  of  liberty  and  plenty,  almost 
every  child  may  read  and  hear  in  his  own  tongue 
the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Now  James,  can 
you  tell  any  other  reason  why  the  ten  command- 
ments are  for  "every  body,"  besides  the  fact  that 
the  books  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  make  part 
of  our  English  Bible? 

J.  Christ  and  his  apostles,  I  believe,  quote  the 
commandments,  and  speak  of  them  as  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  as  binding  on  Jews  and 
Gentiles  and  all  people. 

F. — They  do  so;  and  it  would  be  a  pleasing  and 
profitable  exercise,  if  we  could  refer  to  a  number 
of  such  places,  and  read  and  remark  qn  what  they 
wrote.     But  we  have  not  time  this  evening;  for  I 
want  to  talk    with   you  more  about  the  command- 
ments themselves      They  are  indeed  designed    fur 
all  people ;  for  "  all   the  children,"   as   Ann    said, 
■and  for  "us,"  as  Benjamin  said.     Now  I  want  any 
of  you  to  tell  me,  what  these   ten   commandments 
aro  sometimes  called. 
L.     The  decalogue. 
J".     The  moral  law. 
G.    The  law  of  God. 

F.     You  all  say  right.     Lucy,  why  arc  they  cal- 
led the  "  decalogue?" 

L.     Because  there  are  just  ten  of  them. 
F.     Why  is  that  a  reason  for  the  name? 
/,.     I  do  not  know. 

F.  Then  I  will  tell  you.  The  word  ''  deca- 
logue" means  any  thing  which  consists  of  ten 
words,  or  leu  speeches ;  and  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  that  signify  ten  words.  It  is  also  cal- 
led a  "  law,"  or  "  the  law  of  God,"  because  it 
contains  what  God  requires  and  prohibits,  and 
threatens  punishment  to  those  who  disobey.  It  is 
■  called  "the  moral  law,"  to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other, which  bears  the  name  of  the  "ritual  or  cer- 
emonial law."  That  was  a  law  which  lold  the 
Israelites  about  the  sacrifices,  and  the  holy  days, 
and  the  modes  of  worship  at  the  tabernacle  and 
the  temple.  This  law  relates  (o  the  heart  and  the 
conduct  through  every  day  of  our  life;  and  contains 
in  a  few  words  all  that  God  requires  of  men,  anil 
what  he  forbids,  both  towards  him  and  towards 
one  another. 


I   have  been  thinking,  Pa,  why  these  ten   degraded  stations  on  earth— then  read  the  story  of 

ndmenls  should   be  called   the  great  law  of  Byron — then   look    into   the    miseries  of  those  in 

Jid  he  never  give  but  ten  commandments  to    high  life,  who  know  nothing  of  this  sovereign  balm 

ij  i  |  You  will  then  no  longer  say,  with  David,  that   you 

Yes     mv  son,   he   has  given   a  great  many    had  "  washed    your    hands  in    innocency  in  vain." 

But    as  I  was  just  now  saying,  these  ten  arc  ,  When    you  "  go    into  the  sanctuary,   you  will  see 

'rear  commands,  given  in  few  words  so  that  we   their  end."     Yes  you  will  see  that  it  is  all   "  vanity 

easily  remember   them;  but  in  other  parts  of  and  vexation  of  spirit."    You  will  not  then  be  "  en- 


comman  — 

God  •  did  he  never  gi?e  but  ten  commandments  to    high  life,  who  know  nothing  of  this  sovereign  balm 
mankind?  j  You  will  then  no  longer  say,  with  David,  that  you 

F.      Yes     mv  son,   he   has  given   a  great  many    had  "  washed    your    hands  in    innocency  in  vain." 
more, 
the  great  c 
may  l. — 

the  Bi'tle,'thcy  are  explained  at  greater  length,  and    vious  at  the  wicked." — N.  York  Christisan  Adv. 
applied  in  a  great  many  particular  cases.     And   if  •  ,,..,,.  , 

u    i      i      ii    i       ,i     „i„..   .,,,,1  inveilipin  wiih  I       rlwushts  of  a  Jjittlc  Boy. — A   hit  e   boy  only 
any  body  should  obey  these  ten,  and  Kueineui  wnn  o         j  j     -  i 

ii    L     I  i  ii.    .  i.n.«  n,  ,i;<«i.nii  n.ipufnll    n,l(lul    six    years    old,   was    one   day,   silling    very 

al    the  hcarl,  he  could  not  hale  or  disobey  one  ol  all ,  J        .         .  .'.  o         . 

Ihoughtlnl.     Being   asked    what   he  was  thinking 

about,  "lam   thinking,"  said    he,  "  of  the  great 
God  of  heaven  ;  and  that  I  must  die." 

— a —  Youth'*  Friend. 

Praying  in  Secret. — Lilllc  Maiy  W.,  whose  re- 
ligions experience  is  narrated  in  ihe  Evangelical 
Guardian,    was   once  asked,  "Mary,  do  you    like 

ply 
to 


irst   and    great    " " 7"  ,     -~  •"""■■.    — "J>  ""  J»"    "' 

unto  it     Thou  j  bes'  l0  I'™/  "'  "IC  hiniily,  or  in  secret  ?      Her  rep 
On    these   two!was'  "'  bite  lo  pray  with  others  ;  but  I  can  say  i 


Ihe  words  of  God  in  the  Bible,  lie  would,  like  the 
Psalmist,  "  have  respect  unlo  all  God's  command- 
ments," and  to  him  "  every  word  of  God  "  would  be 
pure,  and  lovely,  and  sweet.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
even  reduced  the  number  below  ten.  Having  said 
"  Thou  shall  love  Ihe  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,"  he  added,  "This  is  the  first  and  great 
command;  and  ihe  second    is    like 

shall  love  ihy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

,      '       ,"         ,,    .      |       „„.i,uD  _r„,,i,«,i.  '■  iGod,  when  I  am  alone,  what  I  cannot  say   when  I 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  '.,      ,,    „.  „  '  .-,, .,-     ,,„„,„•„„ 

"  ,  .   ,       ...j"         -r  „  „i,:i,i  i„,„,i    am  Willi  others.  Chads  jUas[Ozinc. 

Do  you  think,   children,   ll   a  man  or  a  child  lined  j  _af>-v_ 

God   with  all  his  heart,   he  could   have  any  oilier  j  SELECT~SI3NTENCES. 

gods  before  him,  or  worship  graven  images? 

All.     No,  Sir. 

F.  If  a  man  or  a  child  loved  every  body  as 
well  as  he  did  himself,  could  he  kill  any  body  in 
anger  or  for  money  ? 

All.     No,  Sir. 

F.  Could  such  a  man  steal,  or  bear  false  testi- 
mony, or  even  desire  to  get  away  what  belonged 
to  another? 

All.     No,  Sir. 

F.  Could  a  child  that  had  such  love,  ever  diso- 
bey or  grieve  his  parents? 

All.     No,  Sir. 

F.  Now  we  will  talk  no  more  at  present.  But  I 
want  you  to  commit  all  ihe  ten  commandments  to 
memory,  if  you  do  not  know  them  now,  so  that  at 
another  lime  1  may  see  how  well  you  understand 
ihem. 


To  be  in  Christ  is  heaven  below — and  lo  be  with 
Christ  is  heaven  above. 

Knowledge  of  gospel  doctrines  is  the  candle 
wiihour  which  failh  cannot  see  to  do  its  work. 

I  never  tiusted  God  but  I  found  him  faithful,  nor 
mv  own  heart  but  I  found  it  false. 

Whoever  hath  Christ  cannot  be  poor,  whoevci' 
wants  him  cannot  he  rich. 


POETEY. 


A  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN. 
Mr.  James  Loring,  of  ihis  city,  has  just  publish- 
ed a  small  volume,  entitled  "  A  Navralivc  of  the 
Life  of  Miss  Sophia  Leece,  with  a  selection  of  her 
Lellers.  By  ihe  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,"  from  the 
fourth  London  edition,  The  young  female  whose 
memoirs  are  here  given,  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
in  1T9S,  and  died  at  the  age  of  about  20  years;  and 
was  apparently  an  eminent  follower  of  the  Lamb. 
She  losl  both  her  parents  before  she  was  six  years 
of  age;  but  the  Lord  provided  pious  and  failhful 
friends,  whose  efforts  were  hopefully  blest  to  her 
early  conversion.  We  recommend  the  book  to  the 
notice  of  all  our  young  readers.  It  will  give  them 
a  lively  impiession  of  ihe  truth  and  kindness  con- 
tained'in  that  delightful  text,  "  When  my  falher 
and  my  mother  forsake  me,  the  Lord  will  take  mci 
up."    '  

IIISCSLLANT. 

RULEslFoR  A    SCHOOL-BOY. 

Be  very  camions  in  the  choice  of  your  compan- 
ions, and  never  make  a  friend  of  a  boy  who  swears, 
or  has  any  habitual  vice. 

Never  read  any  immoral  hooks.  If  any  thing 
base  or  dishonest  should  ever  he  suggested  to  you, 
(directly  or  indirectly,)  reject  and  resent  it  at  once. 
Be  manly  on  all  occasions,  and  speak  your  mind 
boldly  against  any  thing  wrong  that  may  be  uttered 
in  your  hearing. 

Get  a  habit  of  behaving  with  respect  to  the  mas- 
ters and  return  with  gralitude  and  affection  the 
care  of  those  who  arc  attentive  to  you. 

THE  HARD  CASE. 
You  sometimes  think  your  case  hard.  But  if 
you  want  to  make  yourself  contented  with  your 
lot  and  station — if  yon  wish  your  soul  lo  overflow 
with  gratitude  to  God  for  your  unspeakable  privi- 
leges and  blessings — if  you  would  shout  aloud  unlo 
God  for  redeeming  love— for  Christianity — for  the 
enjoyment  of  ils  blessings,  even  in  the  lowest,  most 


for  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE    INQUIRY. 

"  Mother,  why  do  tile  Mars  to-nighl 

Shine  down  50  prettily — 
Casting  abroad  llieir  modest  light 

All  o'er  the  sparkling  sen  '? 
"  Who  made  lllem,  mollirr  * — wns'l  not  be 

Who  hnilt  the  earth  and  sky  1 
Who  given  us  air  to  breathe  so  tree. 

And  souls  that  never  die  V 

"  'Twas  God,  my  child,  who  made  them  nlL. 

And  scattered  them  on  high  ; 
lie  holds  ihem  dial  ihey  do  not  fail, 

Deep-rooted  in  his-  sky." 
"  Then  mollier,  will  not  this  great  One 

Love  children  such  its  me, 
And  lakes  os  when  we  die,   to  dwell 

In   Ilia  eternity ;" 
"If  you  are  good,  he  will,  mv  child,. 

If  yon  delight  in  prayer, 
1 1, -"I    take  you  lo  his  heavenly  home. 

To  reign  forever  there. " 
"Then  I  will  love  him,  and  each  tiny 

I'll  bend  my  knees  in  prayer — 
He'll  leach  a  child  what  words  10  say. 

And   then  I  know  he'll  hear." 
Portland.  D.  C.  C. 

— eG©— 

THE  DEAD  FATHER. 

BT    HARVEY   D.   LITTLE. 

Come  hiiher,  child,  and  kneel 
In  prayer,   above  thy  falher's  lifeless  form — 
He  loved   thee  well  in  sunshine  and  in  storm. 

Through  days  of  woe  and  weal, 
His  blessings  on  thy  head  no  minx  are  given, 
As  once  ihey  came,  like  genltc  dews  of  ItenvcD- 

Look  on   that  pallied  fnce  ! 
lis  wonted  smiles  are  calmly  resling  there. 
Unbroken  by  tile  deep  drawn  lilies  of  care — 

Sorrow    hath   left  no  trace 
Of  furrowed  bitterness  upon  die  meek 
And  still  expression  of  dint  blanched  cheek. 

Thou  searre  canst  feel   Ihy  loss, 
Or  know  ihe  chilling  caves  thai  have  begun 
To  shadow  illy    bright  pathway,  gentle  one  ' 

Many  n  withering  cross 
May  in  ihy  guileless  bosom  plant  its  sling, 
And  10  thy  hopes  a  poisoned  chalice  bring. 

How  sad  the  fireside  hearth! 
His  maaly  form  shall  never — never  more 
Darken  die  threshold  of  our  collage  door; 

Nor  the  full  sound  of  mirdi 
tin  up  in  gladness  lo  the  wllilcd  wall  ; 
For  death  has  entered  with  bis  funeral  pall. 

A  chair  is  varan!  now! 
A  cheerful  eye,  and  a  contented  face. 
Have  left,  for  aye,  ihcir  wonted  dwelling  place  ,' 

And  we  must  how  ! 
A  blessing's  gone  !  n  noble  form  is  riven. 
To  dm-ken  this  cold  enrlh  .in, I  gladden  henven. 
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IIASSATIVE. 


From  the  "  Lives  of  Celebrated  Children" 
THE  YOUNG   SAILOR. 

Volney  Becknor,  born  at  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
in  1748,  and  devoured  by  a  shark  at  the  age  of 
12  years. 

The  child  whom  we  here  commemorate,  had  not 
the  advantage  of  springing  from  a  wealthy  or  dis- 
tinguished family  ;  but  of  what  importance  is  birth? 
What  is  the  effect  of  riches.  They  often  corrupt 
the  morals.  He  who  is  worthy,  he  who  is  honest 
and  wise,  has  no  need  of  ancestors. — Volney  Beck- 
nor  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Irish  sailor.  He  receiv- 
ed no  instruction  but  what  related  to  his  father's 
profession.  Yet  all-destitute  as  he  was  of  education, 
he  does  not  less  deserve  a  place  in  this  biography. 
Nature  had  endowed  his  body  with  singular  address 
and  agility,  and  his  mind  with  unusual  intelligence 
and  penetration.  He  had  a  soul  of  no  common 
temper,  and  from  his  earliest  years  he  discovered 
sentiments  of  valor,  which  would  certainly  have  led 
him  to  great  enterprises  had  he  run  a  longer  course. 
One  art  essentially  necessary  to  a  sailor,  and  to  all 
others  who  travel  by  sea,  is  that  of  swimming.  Be- 
sides that  this  exercise  is  very  favorable  to  the 
health,  and  that  it  gives  suppleness  to  the  limbs,  it 
is  indispensable  in  a  shipwreck.  There  is  no  me- 
dium in  such  a  ca^e — a  person  must  cither  swim  or 
be  drowned.  After  little  Becknor  was  weaned,  his 
father  taught  him  to  move  and  to  guide  himself  in 
the  water.  He  threw  him  down  into  the  sea  from 
the  stern  of  the  ship.  Then  suddenly  plunging  in- 1 
to  this  perfidious  element,  which  swallows  so  many  I 
men  and  so  much  riches,  he  sought  for  him  again.  • 
He  afterwards  supported  him  with  one  hand,  taught ' 
him  to  extend  his  little  arms  and  legs,  and  thus  ac-  I 
customed  him  from  his  cradle  to  brave  dangers  in 
their  very  bosom.  When  he  grew  a  little  bigger,  j 
the  ship  boy  already  knew  how  to  render  himself  j 
useful  to  the  crew.  In  tempestuous  weather,  when  ■ 
the  wind  blew  with  violence,  when  it  tore  the  sails,  • 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  he  was  not  one  of  the  j 
last  in  manceuvering.  When  he  was  at  the  top  of) 
the  highest  mast,  even  in  the  fiercest  of  the  storm,  ! 
he  appeared  as  little  agitated  as  a  passenger  stretch-  j 
od  on  his  hammock.  Such  is  I  he  foice  of  habit  I 
and  example!  Happy  are  those  who  see  none  but 
good  ones  !  Cradled  in  the  effeminacy  ofcilies.ahan-  j 
doncd  to  timorous  and  ignorant  nurses, most  children 
tremble  like  a  leaf  at  the  creaking  of  a  door — they  are  \ 
ready  to  faint  at  seeing  a  mouse  pass  by  at  their ; 
feet.  It  is  not  so  with  those  who  arc  brought  up  in  I 
the  midst  of  toils,  and  contemplate  brave  men.  To  | 
be  fed  with  biscuit  broken  with  a  hatchet,  spar- j 
ingly  moistened  with  muddy  water  full  of  worms,  ' 
to  be  half  covered  with  a  garment  of  coarse  cloth, 
to  take  some  hours  of  repose  stretched  on  a  plank, 
and  be  suddenly  awakened  at  the  moment  when  his 
sleep  was  the  soundest — such  was  the  life  of  Vol- 
ney, and  yet  he  enjoyed  a  robust  constitution.  He 
never  caught  cold — he  never  knew  fevers,  or  any 
of  that  crowd  of  diseases  springing  from  glutto- 
ny and  idleness.  A  severe  and  hardy  education 
is  always  the  best — it  alone  forms  superior  men. 
Of  this  fact  the  history  of  all  ages  furnishes  us 
with  a  multitude  of  examples.  Such  was  the  ap- 
titude and  industry  of  Becknor  in  his  twelfth 
year,  that  at  this  age  he  was  worthy  of  a  high- 
er station  and  double  pay.  The  captain  of  the 
ship  on  board  which  he  served,  cited  him  as  a 
model  to  the  other  boys.  He  did  not  even  fear 
to  say  once,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  crew, 
•'  If  this  little  man  continues  to  conduct  himself 
with   so   much   valor   and  prudence,    I    have  no 


doubt  of  his  obtaining  a  place  much  above  that]  memory  of  them  does  not  perish  with  the  individu- 
which  I  occupy."  Little  Volney  was  very  sensi- )  al  who  gave  them.  A  faithful  relation  of  them  can- 
ble  to  the  praises  that  he  had  so  well  deserved,  j  not  but  animate  with  a  generous  zeal  the  lender 
— Although  deprived  of  the  study  of  letters,  which  .  minds  of  youth,  and  produce  from  age  to  age  the  rep- 
cultivates  the  mind,  extends  our  knowledge,  and  |  etition  of  actions  not  less  praiseworthy, 
gives  us    justcr    ideas  of  things,    he    loved    glo- !  — — ^—     '  — — ■ — ^— — ■»«— — » 

ry  by  instinct,  and  made  great  efforts  for  its  ac-  j  KELIGIOH. 

quisition.     From  sevrral  instances  of  intrepid  dar-  f 

ittg    which    he    manifested    in    many    dangerous !  From  the  Children's  Magazine. 

emergencies,   we  shall  only    select  the    following,  ';  GOD  IS  GOOD. 

since    this    alone    is    sufficient    to    confer     great  I      The  sun  shone  sweetly  on  one  of  those  bright 
honor  on  the  memory  of  the    young  sailor.  \  mornings  which  seem  lo  assure  us  that  the   winler 

A  little  girl,  the   daughter  ol  an  American  gen- ;  ;s  paS5ed  away,  and  spring  with   its  sweet  blossom* 
illeman,  who  was  going    to    Port  an    Pi  nice,  had  |js  just  at  hand,  to  he   followed   by  the  rich  fruit  of 
(slipped  from  her  nurse,  who  was  ill,  and  tan  up- 1  summer.     A   mother   and  her  little  dauo-hter  came 
jon  deck.     There,  whilst  she  (ixed   her  eyes  with  I  out  to  enjoy   the  morning.     The  little  birds   were 
greedy  curiosity  on  the  immense  expanse  of  water,    singing  gaily,  as  if  to  thank  their  great  Creator  that 


he  had  made  them  aliie.  The  sheep  frisked  along 
the  meadows,  while  the  Iitlle  lamb,  not  a  day  old, 
might  be  seen  tottering  by  the  side  of  ils  mother. 
Even  the  little  brooks,  as  they  rippled  along,  seem- 
ed to  add  their  sound  to  the  voices  of  the  birds  and 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep,  and  to  say  "God  is  verv 
good." 

Little  Lucy  hopped  gaily  along,  and  enjoyed, with 
all  around  her,  the  delights  of  the  morning.  Her 
mother  led  her  to  ihe  brow  of  the  hill,  which  over- 
looked an  extensive  prospect,  and  there  directed 
her  attention  lo  the  vast  field  for  observation  before 
her :  where,  in  the  far  distance,  she  saw  the  citv 
with  ils  many  spires,  surrounded  by  ihe  broad  Hud- 
son river,  which  on  the  west  stretched  out  into  the 


a  sudden  heaving  of  the  ship  caused  her  head  to 
turn,  and  she  fell  into  the  sea.  The  father  of 
Volney  darted  after  her,  and  in  five  or  six 
strokes  caught  her  by  her  frock.  Whilst  he  swam 
with  one  hand  to  regain  the  vessel,  and  with  the 
other  held  the  child  close  to  his  breast,  Becknor 
perceived  at  a  distance  a  shark  advancing  directly 
towards  him.  He  called  out  for  assistance.  The 
danger  was  pressing.  Every  one  ran  upon  deck, 
but  no  one  dared  to  go  farther.  They  contented 
themselves  with  firing  off  several  carbines,  and 
the  animal,  lashing  the  sea  with  his  tail,  and 
opening  his  frightful  jaws,  was  now  just  about  to 
seize  his  prey.  In  this  terrible  extremity,  what 
strong    men  would    not  venture  to  attempt,   filial 

piety  excited  a  child  to  execute.  Little  Volney  j  beautifulBnv  of  New- York,  enlivened  by  its  many 
armed  himself  with  a  broad  and  pointed  sabre—  j  vessels  and  boats  of  various  kinds.  Some  parts  of 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea— then  plunging  with  the  city  were  almost  hidden  by  thick  black  smoke 
the  velocity  of  a  fish,  he  slipped  under  the  ani-  which  rises  from  various  kinds  of  manufactories! 
mul,  and  stabbed  his  sword  into  him.  Thus  sud-  I  I„  t|,e  Iiearei.  distance  might  be  seen  many  other 
denly  assailed  and  deeply  wounded,  the  shark  (juit- (  villages  and  towns,  with  each  ils  lillle  steeple 
led  the  sailor  ;  but  he  returned  doubly  exasperated  ■  which  was  very  pleasing  to  little  Lncv.  Then  the 
against  the  aggressor,  who  attacked  him  with  re- 1  green  meadows,  with  the  trees  swelling  into  blo«- 
peatcd  blows.  What  a  heart-rending  sight!  How  som,  and  their  own  little  dwelling  at°ihe  foot  of 
worthy  of  admiration  !  On  one  side  the  Ameri-  \  the  hill,  and  their  own  pretty  church  across  the 
can,  trembling  for  bis  little  girl,  who  seems  devoted  j  lots,  finished  this  beautiful  picture.  Lucy's  mam- 
to  destruction.  On  the  other,  a  generous  mariner,  j  ma,  seeing  her  standing  verv  still,  asked  her  what 
exposing  his  life  for  a  child  not  his  own:  and  she  was  thinking  of.  "  I  was  thinking,  dear  mam- 
herethe  whole  crew  raising  their  hands  to  heav-  ma,  how  very  good  God  is,  to  make  this  pretly  world 
en, on  seeing  young  \olney  contending  with  an  en-  for  us  to  live  in."  Her  mamma  agreed  with  her 
emy  so  greatly  superior  and  encountering  ineviia- 1  that  God  was  very  good;  but  at  the  same  lime  ask- 
ble  death  to  divert  it  from  his  father  J  Who  can  j  ed  her,  "  If  she  did  not  think  that  the  little  lamb-- 
recal  a  scene  like  this  without  dissolving  into  tears  [  and  the  birds  which  were  flying  round  sino-in*  =o 
and  tenderness?  ;  prettily,  enjoyed  ihe  world  as  much  as   she  dfd  V 

1  he  combat  was  too  unequal,  and  no  refuge  re- 1  The  lillle  girl  said,  "  yes,  I  am  sure  they  do  and 
mained  but  in  a  speedy  retreat.  A  number  of  so  1  think  the  world  was  not  made  for  vs  alone." 
ropes  were  quickly  thrown  out  to  the  falher  and  j  Just  now  thev  came  past  a  wet  meadow,  where  the 
the  son,  and  they  each  succeeded  in  seizing  one.  |  frogs  were  croaking  ;  this  being  the  only  way  they 
I  hey  were  hastily  drawn  up— already  they  were  |  had  to  express  their  pleasure.  And  as  they  pass- 
more  ihan  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  I  ed,  a  boy,  who  was  walking  behind  them,  saw  a 
— already  cries  of  joy  were  heard—"  Here  ihey  are;  poor  frog  sitting  on  a  tuft  of  grass  in  ihe  sun  and 
here  they  are;  they  are  saved!"  Alas,  no,  they  j  threw  a  stone  which  killed  it.  Little  Lucy'  was 
were  not  saved  !  At  least  one  victim  was  to  be  sac-  very  sorry,  and  angry  at  the  same  time,  and  beg- 
nficed  to  the  rest.  Enraged  at  seeing  his  prey  about  i  ged  her  molher   lo  reprove   the  bov  for  daring  to 

lo  escape^  the  shark   plunged  to  make  a  vigorous    kill  one  of  God's  creatures.     Mrs.  E asked 

him  why  he  killed  that  harmless  creature?  He  an- 
swered, "  Because  he  hated  frogs!"  "  Were  you 
ever  told  God  would  be  angry  with  you,  if  you  were 
cruel  to  the  creatures  which  he  has  made?"  "  I  do 
not  know  what  you  mean,"  said  the  boy,  and  began 
to  whistle.  "  Do  you  know  how  to  rend?"  asked 
Mrs.  E .  "  No,  indeed,  I  wish  I  did,"  he  an- 
swered.    "Well,  if  you   really  do  wish  to  learn," 

said  Mrs.  E ,  "you  have  only  to  come,  next 

Sunday  at  9  o'clock,  to  church,  and  you  will  he 
taught  not  only  to  read,  but  also  to  understand  what 
I  told  you  ;  that  '  God  is  angry  when  any  one  is  cm- 
penetrated   with   sorrow  to  sec   him  sink  under  it.    el  and  torments  any  of  the  creatures  which  he  has 
Vet  these   great  examples  cannot  be  lost.     The    made."     The  boy  (who  had  never  heard  of  such  a 


spring.  Then  issuing  from  ihe  sea  with  impetuosi- 
ty, and  darting  forward  like  lightning,  with  his 
sharp  teeth  he  tore  asunder  the  body  of  the  intrepid 
and  unfortunate  child  while  suspended  in  the  air. 
A  part  of  his  palpitating  and  lifeless  body  was 
drawn  up  into  the  ship  with  his  father  and  the  faint- 
ing American. 

Thus  died,  at  the  ago  of  twelve  years  anil  some 
months,  this  hopeful  young  sailor,  whoso  well  deser- 
ved a  better  fate.  When  we  reflect  on  the  generous 
action  which  he  performed,  and  the  sacred  motive 
by  which  he  was  animated  to  the  enterprise,  wo  are 
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thing  before)  thanked  Mrs.  E ,  and  promised 

to  come,  and  left  us,  taking  the  opposite  road. 
"Deal  mamma,"  said  Lucy,  "God  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  give  the  life  of  that  poor  frog  for  that  boy's 
good.  If  he  had  not  killed  the  frog,  he  might  have 
passed  us,  and  never  have  learned  that  God  is  an- 
gry with  cruel  boys  who  torment  frogs,  and  flies, 
and  little  beetles  ;  and  he  would  not  have  known 
about  the  school."  "  This  is  another  instance, 
dear  child,  of  the  goodness  of  God,  in  bringing 
good  to  people  even  in  the  midst  of  their  naughti- 
ness. ,  He  has  shown  his  good  providence,  in  send- 
ing us  here  in  time  to  witness  his  cruelty,  and  has 
offered,  through  me,  to  teach  him  how  to  leant  His 
fear.  This  is  the  way  ho  has  mercifully  dealt  with 
us  all.  We  are  all  sinners;  the  thoughts  of  our 
hearts,  till  they  are  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
at  '  enmity  with  God  ;'  and  yet  '  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  ho  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  the 
world  through  him  might  be  saved.'  God  is  good, 
my  dear  little  girl,  in  making  all  this  beautiful  world 
and  all  that  is  in  it.  We  see  his  goodness  in  the 
sweet  blossoms  of  the  trees,  and  in  the  murmuring 
of  the  fertilizing  waters ;  but  more,  still  more,  in 
that,  whilst  we  were  yet  sinners,  he  sent  his  well- 
beloved  Son  to  bleed  and  die  for  us,  poor,  lost,  un- 
thankful sinners.  As  this  poor  boy  was  not  able  to 
understand  what  I  told  him  at  first,  so  we,  till  we 
lead  our  Bibles  and  pray  with  all  our  hearts  far  the 
help  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  cannot  undetstand  the 
things  which  concern  our  peace.  May  he  bless 
you,  my  dear  child,  with  the  wisdom  which  is 
from  above ;  and  may  you  ever  remember,  when 
your  naughty  temper  rises,  how  good  God  is,  and 
think  to  yourself,  '  how  cau  I  sin  against  so  good 
a  God.'" M.  A. 

MORALITY  . 

AUGUST. 

The  fpacious  corn  fields  change  their  green, 
For  yellow,  brown,  or  shades  hplween  ; 
And  brighter,  richer  colours  show, 
As  to  maturity  they  grow. 
Orchards  and  gardens  too  produce 
Their  stores  (or  pleasure  and  for  use ; 
And  Autumn — his  complexion  tannM, 
Willi  a  sharp  sickle  in  his  hand, 
Gives  the  glad  signal — and  the  swains, 
Rush  forth  to  reap  the  fruitful  plains  ! 

The  sun  now  rises  a  few  minutes  before  five  o' 
clock.  Young  persons  may  rise  early,  and  gain 
useful  knowledge.  It  is  a  great  disgrace  to  any 
one  to  sleep  away  these  long  fine  mornings. 

Already,  before  the  month  closes,  there  will  be 
some  intimation  that  the  summer  is  about  to  leave 
us  :  the  flowers  are  fewer,  they  are  going  to  seed  ; 
and  the  largest  of  the  swallow  tribe,  the  swift,  will 
go  away  ;  and  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening,  the  pretty  robin  red  breast  will  renew  his 
song ;  and  how  sweet  a  song  it  is  ! 

Now  the  corn  is  rapidly  ripening.  It  becomes 
of  a  beautiful  golden  hue.  It  seems  to  ask  for  the 
scythe  of  the  mower,  and  the  sickle  of  the  reaper. 
The  rye  and  the  oat  fields  are  usually  the  first 
which  are  ready  to  be  gathered  in  by  the  husband- 
man. 

It  would  be  very  wrong,  and  a  great  proof  that 
our  hearts  are  very  hard  and  ungrateful,  if  we  could 
look  now  at  the  fields,  without  thinking  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  and  without  praising  him  for  it. 
It  is  he  who  visits  the  earth,  and  waters  it,  who 
greatly  enriches  it  with  the  river  of  God,  who 
"  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man,  that  he  may  bring  forth 
food  out  of  the  earth."  All  the  creatures  wait  up- 
on him ;  he  gives  them  their  meat  in  due  season  ; 
that  he  gives  them,  they  gather ;  he  openeth  his 
hand,  they  are  filled  with  good.  He  crowns  the 
year  with  his  goodness,  his  paths  drop  fatness.  He 
covers  the  valleys  with  corn,  he  makes  them  sing 
and  shout  for  joy.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  en- 
dure for  ever,  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works. 
Weshould  say  as  David  did,  "  I  will  sing  unto  the 
Lord  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  will  sing  praises  unto  my 
God,  whilst  I  have  my  being.  My  meditation  of 
him  shall  be  sweet.  I  will  be  glad  in  the  Lord." 
[Children'i  Magazine. 


NATUBAL     BISTORT. 

For  tlte    Youth's  Companion. 
LETTERS  TO  MASTER  W.  G.  S.— A'o.  III. 

I  hope  you  have  read  attentively  the  two  letters 
I  have  written  you — if  so,  you  have  begun  the  stu- 
dy of  Natural  History.  I  am  now  going  lo  write 
mote  on  the  same  subject,  and  this  letter  is  to  be 
about  The  Cow. 

The  Cow  has  eight  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw, 
but  none  in  the  upper  jaw.  Living  as  she  does  up- 
on grass  and  vegetables,  she  does  not  need  such 
strong  teeth  as  the  horse,  that  lives  upon  harder 
things.  Besides  the  cow  chews  what  she  eats,  a 
great  while.  For  this  purpose  she  has  strong  grin- 
ders. If  you  will  examine  a  cow  when  she  is  at 
rest,  you  will  find  her  very  happy  chewing  her  cud. 
Indeed  she  has  a  great  many  cuds  deposited  or 
laid  up  in  her  stomach,  which  she  chews  by 
turns.  You  may  see  her  swallow  one,  and  then 
make  an  effort  to  get  another  into  her  mouth  lo 
chew.  It  is  very  curious  to  see  her.  I  think  the 
cow  is  one  of  the  most  useful  animals  that  the  Cre- 
ator has  made.  Her  appearance  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  her  habits  are  also  different. 
In  some  countries  she  runs  wild.  In  others,  where 
the  grass  is  very  high,  I  have  read  that  she  is  so 
tall,  that  a  man  must  reach  very  high  to  touch  her 
back  ; — that  is  in  Asia, — but  in  Africa  where  the 
pasture  is  poor,  the  cow  does  not  grow  larger  than 
a  goat,  and  gives  only  a  pint  of  milk  a  day ;  while 
here  in  New-England  we  get  sometimes  sixteen 
quarts  a  day.  Every  part  of  the  cow  is  useful; — 
we  not  only  get  shoes  and  boots  from  her  skin  ;  but 
the  hair,  taken  offof  the  skin,  is  used  to  make  mor- 
tar. I  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  where  people  use  cows  for  labor  of  any 
kind  ;  but  in  Persia  and  in  a  part  of  India  there  is 
a  kind  of  cow  called  the  Zebu,  which  has  a  large 
hump  on  its  shoulders,  and  is  used  to  draw  carria- 
ges and  carry  burdens.  The  Zebu  is  found  also  in 
Africa. 

The  cow  of  the  Hottentots  is  worth  our  noticing. 
The  Hottentots  are  poor  negroes  who  live  in  the 
southern  part  of  Africa,  and  who  have  but  few  of 
those  things  that  make  us  comfortable.  The  great- 
est comfort  they  have  is  their  cow.  The  Unttentot 
takes  care  of  the  cow,  and  she  gives  him  milk,  and 
waits  upon  him.  If  he  has  a  flock  of  sheep,  she 
takes  care  of  them  ;  goes  round  the  field  and  watch- 
es that  nothing  hurts  them; — if  they  are  perfectly 
safe  she  returns  to  feed  by  the  side  of  her  master. 
He  speaks  gently  to  her;  and  if  a  sheep  goes  as- 
tray lie  sends  the  cow  away  to  drive  it  back  lo  the 
flock  ;  she  is  pleased  with  this,  and  does  her  duly 
handsomely.  You  well  know  that  the  Hottentots 
are  a  very  ignorant  people,  and  that  their  houses 
are  as  miserable  as  can  he.  But  every  night  the 
cow  goes  home  and  sleeps  in  the  same  hut  with  her 
master.  This  would  seem  very  strange  lo  us,  but 
such  things  are  often  seen  in  Arabia  and  in  other 
parts  of  Asia  as  well  as  in  Africa.  In  lime  of  war, 
ihe  cow  is  still  good  and  kind  to  her  master. 
When  other  negroes  come  to  lake  away  ihe  poor 
Hottentot's  hut,  and  rob  him  of  his  things,  the 
cow  marches  up  and  drives  them  off.  The  cow 
is,  then,  a  mote  useful  animal  than  you  hare  sup- 
posed. 

The  eow  becomes  very  font!  of  people,  if  they 
have  been  kind  to  her,  and  knows  how  te  show 
her  love  for  them.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  the  people  are  rude  and  uncivilized,  the 
cows  run  wild  in  the  summer,  but  come  back  again 
to  their  masters  in  the  winter.  The  poor  people 
there,  live  much  on  the  milk  of  their  cows;  and  as 
it  is  very  cold,  they  allow  them  to  live  in  a  warm 
place  near  their  own  houses,  and  in  this  way  the 
cows  and  the  family  are  near  together,  and  become 
much  attached'  to  each  other.  But  in  the  spring 
when  the  grass  has  grown  again,  the  cow  goes 
back  to  the  mountain* — to  spend  the  summer. 
When  she  comes  back  again  in  the  fall,  she  not 
only  knows  her  old  friends,  but  goes  towing  round 
them,  as  much  as  lo  say  she  hopes  to  be  treated 
well  again.     The  family  speak  kindly  lo  her  and 


let  her  know  she  is  welcome.  I  have  heard  that 
the  cow  in  Scotland  loves  to  hear  singini'-  The 
people  in  these  poor  families  sing  a  grt^t  uV~I, 
and  the  cow  is  so  fond  of  it,  that  she  will  let  no 
one  milk  her,  who  does  not  amuse  her  by  singing. 

I  shall  finish  my  letter  with  a  story  of  a  Scoters 
Bull. 

There  were  two  farms  very  near  each  other,  and 
no  fence  between  them,  so  that  the  cattle  could  go 
from  one  to  the  other.  To  keep  these  cattle  out,  a 
boy  was  sent  lo  watch.  But  he  was  lazy  and  neg- 
lected his  duty,  and  ihe  cattle  got  ill,  and  eat  up 
the  farmer's  corn.  For  this  negligence  the  boy  was 
whipped.  But  this  instead  of  making  him  belter, 
only  aggravated  him,  and  he  cruelly  went  to  beat- 
ing the  cows.  A  bull  that  was  feeding  with  the 
cows,  look  notice  lhat  they  were  beaten  by  the 
bny,  only  when  they  went  over  a  certain  mark  ; 
and  to  save  them  this  beating  he  undertook  to  stop 
them.  He  walked  backwards  and  forwards,  near 
the  mark  or  line,  and  if  any  of  the  cows  went  over 
it,  he  would  run  lo  them  and  drive  them  back. 
The  boy's  master  now  found  out  that  the  bull  did 
the  business  so  much  better,  that  he  let  the  bull 
take  care  ofthe  cows  and  sent  the  boy  to  do  some 
other  work.  This  story  may  be  depended  on  as  a 
true  one.  You  shall  hear  from  me  again  soon. 
Your  good  Friend,  Pierre. 


TEE    NTJIcSEKTr. 


GO  UP,  THOU    BALD  HEAD. 

In  old  times,  a  great  many  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
there  lived  a  very  old  man,  named  Elisha.  The 
Lord  loved  him  very  much  :  he  was  a  prophet  lo 
declare  the  mind  and  will  of  God  to  the  people.  It 
happened  one  day,  that  good  Eliiha  was  going  from 
Jericho  to  Bethel,  and,  as  he  went  along,  there 
came  forth  out  ofthe  city  little  children  and  mock- 
ed this  holy  man  ;  and  they  said  lo  him,  "  Go  up, 
thou  bald  head;  go  np,  thou  bald  head." 

Now,  1  don't  believe,  (do  you,  boys  and  girls?) 
lhat  these  children  feared  God  or  regarded  man. 

John.  That's  very  plain  that  they  did  not;  for  if 
a  little  child  fears  the  Lord,  he  will  love  the  Lord's 
servants,  whether  they  be  ministers  or  Sunday 
school  teachers,  or  any  other  servants  of  his. 

Peter.  I  don't  believe  that  they  were  well  brought 
op  ai  home  ,  for  ihe  Bible  says,  if  parents  train  up 
their  children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  they  will 
not  depart  from  it. 

Thomas.  I  don't  believe  that  they  ever  went  to 
Sunday  schools,  or  they  would  have  known  bet- 
ter. 

Darid.  I  don't  believe  that  they  e'ver  went  to 
any  schools,  but  lhat  they  grew  up  like  ihe  n ild  ass- 
es' colts. 

Samuel.    I  don't  believe, — 

Printer.  Stop,  boys,  stop,  let  me  tell  ihe  rest  of 
the  story.  This  holy  man  Elisha,  being  a  prophet, 
looked  on  them;  and,  in  the  name  of  ihe  Lord  he 
cursed  them.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  when  children, 
or  big  people,  become  so  bad,  that  they  are  cursed 
of  the  Lord  ;  for  then  they  are  nigh  unto  destruc- 
tion. When  this  good  man  hnd  cursed  ihem,  there 
came  forth  two  she-bears  out  of  ihe  woods,  as  yon 
see  in  the  picture,  and  lore  in  pieces  foriy-lwo  chil- 
dren of  them,  Oh,  this  was  a  bloody  scene  in- 
deed. 

Julia.  Oh,  it  was  dreadful  indeed.  I  think  that 
their  parents  must  have  mourned  with  very  great 
mourning  for  their  wicked  children,  who  were  ihus 
taken  away  in  their  wickedness. 

ilary.  I  think  that  they  who  escaped,  treated 
old  and  good  men  with  more  respect  after  lhat. 

Jane.  I  think  lhat  their  parents  too  musl  have 
repented,  and  brought  up  those  better  who  were  sa- 
ved from  the  wrath  of  the   bears. 

Eliza.  I  think  all  the  children  round  about,  who 
heard  of  ibis  dreadful  slaughter, broke  off  their  wick- 
edness. 

Martha.  I  think  thai  we  don't  know  any  thing 
about  these  things,  for  the  Bible  says  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  can  change  the  heart. 

I.uey.  I  think, 

Printer.    Well,  my  dear    children,  we  will  all 
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think  of  this  story,  and  remember  that  it  is  told  in 
the  Bible,  that  we  may  know  what  God  thinks  of 
such  wicked  children  too.         [Child's  Magazine. 


OBITUARY. 


From  die  Sabbath  School  Herald. 
The  Religious  Experience,  and  Happy  Death  of  a 
little  Girl  not  Eight  Years  Old. 
Anna  was  born  of  pious  parents.  They  early 
dedicated  her  to  God,  and  strove,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  impress  her  mind  with  the  affecting 
truththatshe  was  immortal,  and  that  the  present  life 
as  only  the  vestibule  to  another  of  perfect  happiness 
or  unmitigated  woe.  The  blessing  of  Heaven  at- 
tended the  prayers  and  counsels  of  these  devoted 
servants  of  God,  and  [hey  were  graciously  permit- 
ted to  experience  the  happiness  of  seeing  their  lit- 
tle one,  in  the  morning  of  her  existence,  "  walk- 
ing in  the  fear  of  the  Lord." 

At  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  Anna  manifested 
particular  anxiety  of  mind  in  regard  to  her  eternal 
interest,  and  would  often  inquire  what  she  must  do 
to  be  saved.  Being  told  she  must  pray  that  God 
would  create  a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  her,  she  was  soon  after  discovered  on  her 
knees  in  her  closet,  and  heard  to  utter  the  follow- 
ing prayer: — "Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  thee 
for  all  thy  mercies  to  us — we  are  covered  from  the 
cold,  and  have  a  shelter  from  the  storm.  We  bless 
Jesus  Christ  who  died  for  sinners  and  desire  all 
blessings  for  his  sake.  We  pray  that  God  would 
keep  us  from  all  evil,  for  thine  is  tlie  kingdom — 
the  power  and  the  glory  forever — Amen." 

She  spoke  with  admiration"  of  the  love  of  God  in 
sending  his  Son,  to  save  such  great  sinners  as  she 
felt  herself  to  be,  and  would  often  ask  how  she  could 
secure  the  favour  of  the  Almighty.  She  was  told 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  merit  salvation. — 
She  immediately  replied,  "she  knew  that  she  could 
do  nothing  well,  but  was  always  sinning,  and  was 
utterly  unable  to  alone  for  the  least  of  her  transgres- 
sions ;  but,"  said  she,  "  Christ  is  able  and  willing, 
for  he  came  into  the  world,  and  suffered  much,  and 
even  laid  down  his  life  for  sinners."  "  Christ," 
said  one,  "is  willing  to  receive  you  now,  if  you 
will  give  yourself  to  him,  and  avoid  every  thing 
which  you  know  would  be  displeasing  in  his  sight." 
Being  asked  if  she  was  willing  to  do  this,  she  un- 
hesitatingly answered,  "  Yes,  1  would  with  all  my 
heart  give  myself  up  to  him,  and  I  never  will  do 
any  thing  I  know  to  be  wrong." 

For  days  she  seemed  filled  with  love  to  Christ  for 
his  compassion  to  sinners,  and  his  readiness  to 
pardon  them.  When  asked  if  it  was  not  the  fear 
of  punishment  that  made  her  anxious  to  obtain  for- 
giveness, she  replied,  "  If  I  knew  Christ  would  not 
pardon  my  sins,  yet  I  should  love  him,  and  be  wil- 
ling to  resign  myself  to  his  disposal,  if  he  would 
accept  of  me."  A  short  lime  after,  she  remarked 
with  much  pleasantness,  "  now  I  can  pray  to  God, 
and  hope  he  hears  me."  Anna  attended  strictly  to 
the  duly  of  secret  prayer,  and  appeared  to  derive 
great  comfort  from  this  exercise.  Most  fervently 
did  she  pray  fur  the  remission  of  her  sins,  and  that 
the  blessed  Saviour  would  take  possession  of  her 
heart.  To  her  mother  who  had  been  rendering  her 
some  particular  kindness,  she  said,  "  I  love  you  bet- 
ter than  all  besides."  To  ascertain  what  answer 
she  would  make,  her  mother  replied — "  What,  bet- 
ter than  Christ  1"  She  was  evidently  grieved  at  this 
interrogatory,  and  said  with  emphasis,  "  No !  not 
better  than  Christ." 

Anna  loved  the  Bible,  and  treasured  in  her 
memory  much  of  its  precious  contents.  It  was  tru- 
ly ihe  aliment  of  her  soul,  and  with  the  devout 
Psalmist  she  could  exclaim,  "  Thy  testimonies  are 
my  delight."  The  following  instance  is  one  evi- 
dence of  the  impression  of  divine  truth  upon  her 
mind:  Having  heard  a  discourse  from  1  John  iv, 
20,  a  few  days  after,  witnessing  contention  among 
several  of  her  companions,  she  reproved  them  by 
saying,  "  You  must  not  say  you  will  not  love  one 
another,  for  if  you  do  not  love  your  brother  whom 
you  have  seen,  how  can  you  love  God  whom  you 
hare  not  seen?" 


The  death  of  children  of  her  own  age  affected  her 
deeply,  and  in  particular  that  of  one  of  her  neigh- 
bors, who  died  of  a  throat  disease.  This  event 
creaied  alarm,  and  she  expressed  apprehensions 
lest  she  should  be  a  subject  of  the  same  complaint, 
but  added,  "she  was  willing  lo  die  and  leave  all, 
if  she  had  a  good  hope  that  she  should  go  to 
Christ."  In  reply  to  the  question  whether  she 
did  not  expect  to  be  happy  after  death,  she  said, 
"  I  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell.  I  deserve  to  be 
sent  to  hell,  and  am  not  worthy  of  heaven."  She 
greatly  desired  an  assurance  of  reconciliation  with 
the  Almighty,"^-and  that  her  name  was  written  in 
the  book  of  life. 

One  Sabbath  she  was  observed  deeply  engaged 
in  reading  and  meditation.  She  was  asked  what 
was  the  subject  of  her  thoughts.  At  first  she  seem- 
ed reluctant  lo  tell,  but  at  length  said  she  had  been 
reading  the  25th  chap,  of  Matthew,  and  then  re- 
peated the  last  verse,  and  added,  "  she  feared  Christ 
would  say  to  her  '  depart.'  "  She  appeared  much 
affected,  and  exclaimed  wilh  emphasis,  "  how  hap- 
py will  those  be,  to  whom  Christ  will  say  '  Come 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father.'  "  She  was  scrupulously 
regardful  of  the  truth  and  would  steadfastly  adhere 
to  it,  however  strong  might  be  the  temptation  to 
swerve  from  it.  Her  mind  seemed  daily  more  and 
more  impressed  with  the  excellence  and  importance 
of  Religion,  and  her  exemplary  life  gave  evidence 
to  all  around  her,  that  she  was  rapidly  advan- 
cing in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  her  duty  to  Him. 

She  was  seized  with  that  infectious  and  mortal 
disease  of  which  she  had  been  so  apprehensive,  on 
Saturday  the  Sth  September,  17 — .  Remedies  were 
used,  which  for  a  time  had  a  favoiable  effect, 
and  she  partially  recovered  from  her  illness.  On  the 
following  Saturday,  however,  her  disease  returned 
with  redoubled  violence.  When  hope  of  her  life 
was  almost  distinguished,  she  was  asked,  if  she 
was  afraid  to  die.  She  replied  she  was.  On  ihe 
Wednesday  following,  she  was  again  asked  if  she 
thought  this  sickness  would  he  her  last.  She  said, 
"  Yes."  "  And  are  you  willing  to  die,"  said  one. 
She  replied  "  I  do  not  know."  Cannot  you  part 
wilh  your  friends  and  companions,  and  with  your 
favorite  amuiements?  She  looked  up  with  a 
smile,  and  yet  with  an  expression  of  fear,  as  she 
answered,  "I  can  cheerfully  leave  all  if  I  could, 
but  feel  assured  that  I  should  go  to  Christ  and  live 
wilh  him  forever." 

She  was  reminded  of  her  former  expression  of 
submission  lo  the  will  of  Heaven,  when  she  was 
in  health,  and  was  asked  if  she  could  not  now 
surrender  herself  to  her  blessed  Saviour?  "Yes, 
I  am  heartily  willing,"  she  replied.  The  next  day 
she  desired  her  father  to  pray  for  her  restoration  to 
health,  if  consistent  wilh  God's  will,  but  if  not, 
that  she  might  be  prepared  for  a  peaceful  and  happy 
death. 

On  Friday  her  symptoms  became  more  alarming 
— and  her  distress  was  so  great,  that  her  dissolution 
seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching.  An  intimate 
friend,  who  was  present  al  the  time,  expressed  her 
regret  at  the  idea  of  a  separation  from  her.  Wilh 
remarkable  composure  she  said,  "  I  hope  God  will 
support  and  comfort  y«u,  for  1  believe  if  I  die  it 
will  be  for  the  best."  She  waB  exhausted  and  could 
say  no  more.  Again  she  desired  her  futher  to 
pray  with  her. — "  Pray,"  said  she,  "  that  God 
would  give  me  an  easy  passage,  and  receive  me  to 
himself.  She  also  desired  him  lo  return  thanks 
that  she  was  no  more  distressed.  She  was  told  that 
she  had  been  often  carried  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
and  was  asked  what  were  now  her  special  desires. 
She  explaimed,  "Oh,  pray  that  if  it  be  Heaven's 
will,  I  may  live  a  little  longer,  and  if  not,  that  1 
may  go  and  dwell  with  Christ  forever." 

Anna  waB  rery  desirous  to  see  her  mother  who 
was  at  that  time  confined  to  her  room  by  serious  ill- 
ness. Her  mother,  on  being  convpyed  to  her,  in- 
quired affectionately  whRt  she  desired.  She  said 
she  wanted  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  hoped  she 
would  be  willing  to  resign  her  child  to  God,  and 
then  wilh  much  tenderness  and  affection  embraced 
her.  Her  mother  said  she  now  felt  willing  to  resign 
her  into  the  hands  of  her  Saviour,  and  then  left  her 


to  meet  no  more,  till  they  should  meet  before  the 
throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Some  time  after,  Anna  was  asked  if  she  though 
herself  to  be  dying.  "  I  shall  live  but  a  little 
while,"  said  she,  n :,.!  when  asked  if  she  believed 
she  should  go  to  ILaven,  she  replied  she  hoped  in 
the  mercy  of  God,  sin:  should.  Her  friend  inquir- 
ed how  heaven  appeared  lo  her,  as  she  drew  near 
the  grave  ?  "Oh,"  said  she,  "  it  looks  lovely;  I 
even  long  to   be  there." 

To  a  friend  who  seemed  overwhelmed  with  grief 
in  prospect  of  their  approaching  separation,  she 
said,  "  I  hope  it  will  be  but  a  little  while  before 
we  shall  meet  again,  where  we  shall  never  part." 
She  now  appeared  sensible  of  the  approach  of 
death,  and  with  remarkable  composure,  took  leave 
of  her  father  and  those  friends  who  were  present, 
and  said  she  hoped  to  meet  them  all  in  heaven. 
Soon  after  she  censed  to  speak,  but  signified  her 
comfort  in  believing  that  she  should  go  to  Jesus. 
She  died  on  Saturday,  September  22,  17 — ,  at  the 
early   age  of  7  years  and   10  months. 


EEITOHIAL. 


ANOTHER  TALK  ABOUT  THE  COMMAND- 

MENTS, 

Between  a  father  and  his  children. 

Father. — My  children,  have  you  committed  all 
the  commandments  to  memory,  so  that  you  can  re- 
peat every  word? 

All— Yes,  Sir. 

F. — George,  what  is  the  fifth  commandment? 

George. — O  I  did  not  learn   them  so. 

F. — How  then  did  you  learn  them  ? 

<?. — Why  I  studied  them  as  they  come  in  the 
book,  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on. 

F. — I  wish,  however,  that  you  should  be  able  to 
repeat  them  out  of  lhat  particular  order ;  and  be  able 
to  think  of  any  one  of  them  by  its  number,  and  lo 
tell  what  number  it  is  when  you  read  any  one  of 
ihem  or  hear  it  repeated.  So  I  will  ask  the  same 
question  to  the  other  children.  James,  can  you 
tell  me  which  is  the  fifth  commandment? 

James. — Yes,  Sir.  '•  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  givelh  thee." 

F. — Lucy,  is  that  right? 

Lucy. — Yes,  Sir. 

F. — What  then  is  the  ninth? 

L. — "  Thou  shall  not  bear  false  witness  against 
ihy  neighbor." 

F. — That  is  right.  Now,  George,  perhaps  von 
can  remember  the    fourth. 

G. — Yes,  Sir,  I  can  ;  because  I  remember  it  was 
very  long  and  took  me  a  great  while  lo  learn  it. 
Besides,  I  recollect  lhat  when  folks  talk  about  run- 
ning stages  on  the  Sabbath,  ibey  speak  of  breaking 
the  fourlh  commandment ;  and  so  did  the  minister, 
when  he  preached  about  breaking  the  Sabbath.  It 
is,  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy. 
Six  days  shall  thou  labor,"  &e.  [repeating  the 
whole  very  correctly.] 

jF. — Benjamin,  that  which  George  has  repeated 
is  a  very  long  commandment.  How  many  other 
long  ones  are  there? 

Benjamin. — I  believe  there  arc  two. 

J. — Not  but  one. 

/'.—Which  is  lhat  ? 

J. — I  think  il  is  the  second. 

F. — So  it  is.  Benjamin,  can  you  repeat  the 
whole  of  the  second  ?     It  is  about  graven  images? 

B. — "  Thou  shall  not  make  unto  thee  any  gra- 
ven image,  or  any  likeness  &c."  [repeating  the 
whole  correctly,  except  a  few  words.] 

/'.—Did   Benjamin  make  any  mistake? 

/. — Yes  Sir.  [James  then  pointed  out  the  errors 
and  corrected  them] 

F. — Now  who  can  repeat  the  third  ? 

L.  J.  and  B. — [all  answer,]  I. 

F. — Benjamin,  you  may  try. 

B. — "Thou  shalt  not  lake  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain  ;  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain." 

F. — Very  well.  Little  Ann,  do  you  know  the 
first  commandment  ? 


Z2 
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1  Thou   shalt    have   no  olher 


Ann. — Yes,  Sir 
gods  before  me." 

F. — That  is  right.     Do  you  know  any  olher  lit- 
tle, short  one  I  fur  you  are  the  youngest,  and  the 
little  children  should  recite  the  short  ones. 
A. — "  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 
B. — O  /  know  a  short  one  loo,  and  /  am  one  of 
the  little  children. 

F. — Well,  what  short  one  can  you  repeat? 
B. — "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
F. — Now,  Benjamin,  do  you  think  you  know  a 
great  deal  ? 

B. — Why,  Pa,  I  have  said  three  of  them,  and 
nobody  else  but  Ann  has  said  more  than  one. 

F. — Perhaps  Lucy  or  James  can  say   the  whole 
ten,  and  perhaps  you  cannot  repeat  more  than  half. 
B. — O  I  can  say  them  all,  just  as  fast  as  you  can 
read  them  in  the  book. 

F. — My  son,  is  a  little   boy  any  better  because 
he  knows  all  the  commandments?     If  you  could  re- 
peal every  word  in  the  New  Testament,  should  you 
certainly  be  a  very  good  boy  ? 
B. — I  suppose  so. 

F. — My  son,  we  must  not  only  know  God's  com- 
mands, but  love  them,  and  obey  them.  So  says  the 
apostle  James,  "  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are 
ye  if  ye  do  them."  You  must  not  be  proud  of  your 
knowledge,  for  the  more  you  know,  the  greater  will 
be  your  sins  if  you  do  not  love  and  serve  God. — 
What  was  the  number  of  the  commandment  which 
you  last  repeated  ? 
A. — I  do  not  know. 

F. — It  was  the  sixth,  and  Benjamin's  was  the 
eighth.  We  have  heard  them  all  now,  except  the 
Tth  and  the  10th  ;  who  can  repeat  either  of  them, 
or  both  ? 

J. — The  Tth  is,  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery." 

L. — And  the  10th  is,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbor's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  man-servant,  nor  his  maid- 
servant, nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that 
is  thy  neighbor's." 

P. — Now  *e  have  repeated  them  all  ;  and  I  will 
ask  you,  Lucy  and  James,  if  cither  of  you  knows 
what  is  meant  by  the  two  tables  of  the  law. 

i. — I  suppose  the  expression  refers  to  the  two 
tables  of  stone  on  which  this  law  was  written  at 
Sinai. 

F. — That  is  probable;   but  how  many  commands 

were  written  on  one,  and   how  many  on  the  olher ; 

and  what  is  the   use  of  any  such  distinction  now, 

when  the  two  stones  are  not  in  our    possession? 

L. — I  do  not  know. 

F. About   an   equal  division   of  the  law  as  to 

length,  would  place  the  first  four  commandments 
on  one  stone,  and  the  last  six  on  the  other.  That 
is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  divided,  when  put 
up  in  churches,  either  painted  on  boards,  or  chis- 
elled in  two  stones.  And  it  is  observable  that  Ihose 
of  the  first  table,  or  the  first  four  in  the  decalogue, 
regard  our  duty  to  God  directly  ;  and  the  olher  six, 
our  duty  towards  our  fellow-men.  If  you  exam- 
ine, you  will  find  it  so  ;  and  that  is  all  the  reason  of 
any  consequence,  why  we  should  speak  of  the  first 
and  second  tables. 

G. — Are  the  six  on  the  second  tabic  the  com- 
mands of  men  ? 

F. — No,  my  son,  they  arc  the  commands  of  God, 
and  are  as  much  binding  upon  us  as  the  other ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  these  tell  us  what  we  shall 
do  or  not  do  towards  men  ;  the  others,  what  we 
shall  do  or  not  do  towards  God.  When  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  spoke  of  the  two  great  command- 
ments, he  probably  meant  to  include  the  first  and 
the  second  tables. 

Now,  my  children,  I  will  just  make  one  or  two 
inquiries  about  the  meaning  of  the  commandments, 
before  wo  stop.  James,  when  a  person  takes  an 
article  away  which  belongs  to  another  person,  what 
does  he  do  ? 

J. — If  he  takes  it  without  paying  for  it,  and 
means  to  keep  it  for  his  own,  he  steals. 

F. — And  what  commandment  does  he  break? 

J.—  The  eighth. 

F. — Whom  does  he  offend  ;  God,  or  his  neighbor? 


/.—Both. 

F. — Against  which  does  he  sin  most? 

J. — Against  God. 

F.—  Why? 

/.—Because  God  is  infinitely  greater  than  man, 
and  it  is  God's  command  that  he  breaks,  though 
he  also  injures  his  neighbor. 

F. — Suppose  one  person  wishes  to  get  what  be- 
longs to  another,  without  paying  for  it ;  but  he 
does  not,  because  he  fears  he  shall  be  found  out 
and  punished.     Does  be  steal  ? 

J. — Not  so  that  the  judges  can  punish  him  for 
breaking  the  laws  of  the  state. 

F. — Docs  he  steal  in  any  sense  ? 

J. — He  does  in  the  sight  of  God,  for  God  knows 
lie  is  a  thief  at  heart,  and  that  it  is  not  any  good 
principle  that  restrains  him. 

F. — But  does  he  break  the  Sth  commandment  as 
directly  as  he  does  another  ? 

/. — The  10th  seems  to  come  exactly  to  his  case; 
for  he  "  covets  something  that  is  his  neighbor's." 

F. — Yes;  the  10th  command  comes  directly  to 
the  wicked  heart,  even  when  the  lips,  or  the  hands, 
or  the  feet,  do  not  transgress. 

Now  you  see  the  way  in  which  I  shall  ask  you 
questions,  when  1  talk  with  you  again  ;  and  I  wish 
you  to  read  and  think  about  the  commandments, 
so  as  to  prepare  for  such  an  exercise  when  tve  meet 
the  next  time.  


MISCElLAKt. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
"THE  CHAMBER''  NOT  "  WHERE  THE  GOOD  MAN 
MEETS  HIS  FATE." 
Mr.  G.  was  a  very  intemperate  and  profane  man 
till  confined  with  his  last  sickness.  On  his  death- 
bed he  comforted  himself  by  saying,  .that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  O  thou 
abused  Saviour!  that  men  should  continue  in  sin, 
that  thy  grace  may  abound.  No  thunder  from  Si- 
nai, through  the  medium  of  a  faithful  minister,  nor 
tender  gospel  call,  could  alarm  his  fears,  for  he 
was  not  asleep  only,  but  dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins.  O  how  rare,  that  seed  sown  on  a  sick-bed 
takes  deep  root,  and  brings  foithgood  fruit.  When 
the  body  is  writhing  in  agonies  indescribable,  when 
the  head  aches,  the  cough  increases,  the  fever  ra- 
ges, and  when  the  mind  is  confused,  and  the  brain 
shattered,  what  can  be  done?  Is  this  the  time  to 
explore  the  dark  and  hidden  recesses  of  our  hearts, 
and  with  a  steady  eye  to  retrace  our  wicked  steps 
in  all  their  various  windings?  When  we  are  about 
to  conflict  with  the  King  of  terrors,  is  that  the 
time  to  engage  in  that  hardest  of  all  strifes,  the 
strife  with  sin?  When  flesh  and  heart  are  failing 
us,  is  that  the  time  to  go  forth  as  an  armed  man, 
and  resist  foes  without,  and  subdue  foes  within? 
When  our  feet  are  stumbling  upon  the  dark  moun- 
tains of  death,  is  that  the  suitable  lime  to  com- 
mence the  Christian's  race?— When  our  eyes  are 
^rowing  dim,  and  sinking  into  their  sockets,  then 
shall  we  anoint  them  with  eye-salve,  that  they 
may  see  ?  When  we  are  deaf,  how  shall  we  hear  ? 
And  when  our  lips  are  quivering,  and  our  tongue 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  then  shall  we  be- 
gin to  speak  for  God  ?  When  we  have  all  our  lives 
long  slighted  add  abused  the  Saviour,  setting  at 
nought  all  his  counsels,  and  minding  none  of  his 
reproofs,  shall  we  just  at  the  close  of  life  profess 
love  to  him,  and  expect  to  enjoy  his  blissful  pres- 
ence ?  He  who  has  stood  at  the  closed  door  of 
our  hearts,  till  his  locks  were  wet  with  the  morn- 
ing dew,  will  he  return  at  our  call,  and  come  in 
and  sup  with  us  ?  What  does  he  say  ?  "Because 
I  have  called  and  ye  have  refused,  I  have  stretch- 
ed out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded,  therefore  I 
will  laugh  at  your  calamity  and  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh."  Z. 


God.  In  this,  criminals  arc  convicted,  in  that,  con- 
verted. But  there  is  another  tribunal !  A  court 
above!  A  righteous  Judge  there  reigns!  Before 
him,  we  must  all  stand  !  The  prison  which  I  often 
visit  is  a  dismal  place.  But  as  I  glance  at  the  Ho- 
ly Bible  which  a  convict  sometimes  holds  in  his 
hand,  I  remember  that  in  this  precious  volume,  are 
offers  of  free  pardon.  O  escape  to  the  strong  hold, 
ye  prisoners  of  hope.  If  the  Son  make  you  free, 
then  you  shall  be  free  indeed.  A  colored  man  was 
lately  confined  for  debt.  I  asked  him,  after  his  re- 
lease, if  he  could  sing  praises  as  Paul  and  Silas  did. 
He  taid  he  did  in  prison,  and  then  at  my  request, 
the  pious  negro  sweetly  sung,  "  /  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  my  Lord,'"  &c.  Afterwards  this  Ethiopi- 
an stretched  fonh  bis  hands,  and  raised  his  voice 
in  prayer. 

11  The  oppressor  holds  the  Imiiv  down, 
Bui  knows  nol  what  a  range  llic  Spirit  takes.1! 
Said  our  blessed  Lord,  "  I  was  in  prison  and 
ye  came  unto  inc."  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me.  He  that  doeth  lie  will  of  my  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven,  the  same  is  my  mother  and  sister 
and  brother.  Z. 

A  RICH  BEGGAR. 

An  aged  female,  very  pooily  clad,  entered  a  store 
in  this  city,  and  made  known  her  destitute  situation 
and  asked  assistance.  After  answering  her  request, 
the  donor  observed, you  appear  to  be  very  advanced  in 
years — how  old  are  you?  '  Eighty-five  years',  she 
replied.  It  ft  difficult  for  ycu  to  get  along  in  the 
world  now.  '  Yes,  I  want  to  go  to  my  father.' 
Your  father?  who  is  your  father?  'God  is  my 
Father.  How  do  you  know  God  is  your  Father? 
'  Oh'  said  she,  I  feel  his  Spirit  bearing  witness  with 
my  spirit,  that  I  am  a  child  of  God.'  A  child  of 
God  ?  Why  you  must  be  very  good  then.  '  Oh 
no !'  said  she,  '  I  have  a  very  deceitful  and  desper- 
ately wicked  heart.'  Have  you  always  had  such  a 
wicked  heart  ?  '  Yes  ;  I  have  always  had  it,  but  I 
didn't  always  know  it.'  How  long  is  it  since  you 
were  made  lo  know  it  ?  'It  is  about  fifty-three 
years  since  I  was  brought  to  enjoy  a  hope  in 
Christ.'  Well,  if  you  could  have  plenty  of  this 
world's  goods — money,  fine  clothing,  ease  and  the 
various  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life — would  you 
not  like  to  lay  aside  your  religion  and  enjoy  these 
things  in  preference  ?  '  Oh  no  !  if  I  could  have  all 
these,  and  walk  upon  gold,  they  are  not  lo  he  com- 
pared to  Jesus.' — Surely,  said  the  Psalmist,  I  have 
never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed, 
though  begging  their  bread.  Unto  them  that  be- 
lieve, Jesus  is  precious, 

"  Even  down  to  old  age  nil  Ilia  people  shall  prove 
His  sovereign,  eternal,  unchangeable  love." 

Oh  reader!  is  Jesus  to  you  the  chiefest  among 
ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely!  The  righteous 
in  the  greatest  of  their  straits  have  more  than  a 
sufficiency,  while  the  wicked  in  the  fulness  of  their 
sufficiency  are  still  in  want. 


For  the  Youth't  Companion. 
LET  THE  SIGHING   OF  THE  PRISONER  COME  BE- 
FORE THEE.— P>.  79.  11. 
The   court-house  is  a  fine  building  and  stands 
near  the  church.     I  often  think  as  I  pass  it,  in  this 
house,  is  pleaded  the  law  of  man  ;  in  that, the  lawof 


POETRY. 


TO  MY  MOTHER,  ON  PARTING. 

Written  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Oil  !  what  a  world  of  parting  this  ! 
Transient  and  fleeting  is  its  bliss  ; 
When  friends  of  kindred  mind  e'er  meet 
They  know  the  pleasure's  short,  though  sweet. 
And  we,  my  kindest,  best  of  friends 
Have  lately  felt  how  soon  it  ends  : 
To-day  will  witness  joy  of  heart, 
To-morrow  sees  that  joy  depart. 
'  Tis  thus,  'tis  thus,— through  all  the  way 
Earlb  has  no  hope  which  long  can  stay, — 
From  infancy  lo  hoary  age 
Life  is  an  ever-varying  page. 
The  bnby  sees  the  toys  he  loved 
Soon  from  his  little  grasp  removed  : 
The  school-boy  from  his  home  must  part. 
And  often  feel  an  aching  heart. 
And  as  we  grow  in  years  we  6n<l 
Meeting  and  parting  intertwined  : 
The  lesson  of  tliia  changeful  scene, 
Appears  mnn's  heart  from  from  earth  to  wean. 
But  there's  another  world  above, 
A  world  of  boundless  perfect  love, 
Where  grief  and  parting  ne'er  enn  come,—  p 
The  Christian's  rest, the  Christian's  home.     Sophia. 
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From  the  Christian  Mirror. 
THE  DEAD  SISTER. 

Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  sisters.  From  their 
earliest  infancy,  they  were  taught  their  duty  to  God 
and  their  fellow-beings.  And  they  were  knit  to 
one  another  with  unprecedented  ardor  and  affec- 
tion. At  early  dawn  would  they  arise,  and  nimbly 
skip  over  the  verdant  fields,  to  cull  the  redolent 
flowers. — They  were  almost  always  together,  and 
shared  in  each  other's  sorrows  as  well  as  joys. 
Their  father  died  when  they  were  infants,  and  the 
formation  of  their  characters  devolved  on  a  pious, 
exemplary  mother,  who  was  well  versed  in  the 
Scriptures  of  God,  and  never  suffered  an  opportu- 
nity to  pass  away,  wherein  some  counsel  or  advice 
couldbe  gently  poured  into  her  children's  minds. 
She  taught  them  as  one  who  expected,  ere  long,  to 
give  account  of  her  stewardship  before  the  eternal 
Judge.  And  as  the  reward  of  her  Christian  labors, 
she  beheld  her  daughters,  exhibiting  all  that  was 
pleasing  and  lovely  in  religion,  and  of  being  be- 
Joved  by  all  who  knew  them.  They  were  taught 
not  to  spurn  the  poor,  and  the  invalid,  nor  imitate 
the  deformed.  And  oftimes  was  the  parent's  heart 
made  glad,  by  the  melting,  fervent  prayers  of  her 
dear  children.  Never  were  they  known  to  retire 
to  rest  at  night,  nor  arise  in  the  morning,  without 
first  lifting  up  to  heaven  their  juvenile  orisons. 
This  truly  was  a  happy  family — and  of  so  many 
youthful  readers  of  this  story,  how  many  Mary's 
and  Elizabeth's  can  be  found?  How  many  who 
never  have  quarrelled  with  one  another,  and  who, 
like  these  children,  are  rejoicing  in  praising  their 
Redeemer  ? 

Mary  had  arrived  to  her  tenth  year,  when  sud- 
denly she  was  taken  ill.  But  she  was  not  alarmed 
at  her  danger,  as  were  many  of  her  friends.  Eliz- 
abeth saw  the  crimson  fade  from  her  sister's  cheek, 
but  she  little  thought  that  her  sickness  was  unto 
death.  Near  every  hour  as  she  watched  beside 
the  painful  couch,  would  she  ask  in  child-like  sim- 
plicity, How  does  si6ter  do  ?  A  heavenly  smile  was 
all  that  she  received  in  answer. 

"  Mother,"  said  Elizabeth,  after  her  sister  was 
pronounced  irrecoverable,  "  :lo  you  think  it  is  true, 
Jhat  Mary  will  die? — Is'nt  it  painful  tc  die?" 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  child,"  said  the  submissive  motli- 
er,  "I  fear  your  sister  must  die — but  do  not  weep 
so — it  can't  be  avoided — it  is  the  will  of  God,  and 
as  she  has  ever  been  a  good  child,  he  will  take 
iier  to  heaven  :  there  she  will  be  better  off— remov- 
ed from  all  the  pains  of  this  wicked  world.  But  if 
we  are  Christians,  we  shall  meet  her  again.  Yes! 
when  we  die,  if  we  are  like  our  penitent  Mary,  we 
shall  meet  her  never  more  to  be  parted  by  death." 

"But  mother,"  said  little  Elizabeth,  wiping  the 
fcig  tears  from  her  eyes,  "  I  do  not  want  to  part 
with  her;  who  will  then  pray  with  me — and  read 
with  me  in  the  Bible  ;  and  who  will  go  into  the 
lelds  with  me,  and  to  school — and  who  will  feel 
for  me  when  I  am  in  pain  or  am  sick?  oh!  it  is 
hard  to  part  with  one  I  love  so  much  I" 

"  My  child  1  have  I  not  often  told  you  that  what- 
ever God  does,  is  right?  It  is  his  will  and  pleas- 
ure to  take  from  you  and  me,  the  one  we  dearly 
love — and  he  is  able  to  support  us  under  thi6  afflic- 
tion. We  must  pray  more,  and  live  nearer  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  heal  our  bleeding  hearts." 

"  O,  Ma!  I  won't  any  more  complain  if  my  Mary 
dies,  although  it  is  so  very  hard  to  keep  from  it ; — 
I  will  try  lo  serve  God  more,  and  then,  then  I  shall 
jneet  her  above !" 

Elizabeth  looked  again  at  her  sister,  and  spoke 


to  her— but  she  heard  her  not ;  "  Mary  !"  she  said, !  measured  by  good  deeds,  and  retained  that  same  un- 
"do  speak  once  more  to  Elizabeth  your  sister,  be-'  ' 
fore  you  die — oh!  do  speak  once  more  !" — but  she 
understood  not — she  was  too  far  gone  to  articulate 
her  sweet  voice,  and  Elizabeth  retired  for  the  night. 
That  night  the  accomplished  Mary's  spirit  took 
its  eternal  flight ;  and  when  Elizabeth  went  to  kiss  |  many,  who  by  her  faithful  admonitions  "andTnsVru 


blemished,  irreproachable  character,  which  marked 
herchildhood  days.  She  was  a  friend  to  the  poor,  a 
consolation  to  the  afflicted,  and  when  she  entered 
the  dark  valley,  her  loss  was  bewailed  by  hun- 
dreds— and  her  memory  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of 


her  marble  cheek,  she  found  it  quite  cold,  and  then 
she  knew  her  sister  was  dead — for  her  mother  had 
often  told  her,  when  she  and  Mary  were  sealed  a- 
round,  receiviug  her  instructions,  that  one  day  they 
would  all  be  cold  in  death.  Ahl  who  can  describe 
the  feelings  of  Elizabeth  as  she  touched  the  icy 
cheeks  of  her  once  cheerful  sister?  Reader,  hast 
thou  ever  lost  one  as  dear  lo  thee  as  life — one, 
whom  thou  wouldst  be  willing  to  follow  through 
the  dark  vestibule  of  the  tomb?  If  thou  hast,  then 
thine  own  feelings  were  Elizabeth's.  But  when 
she  thought  of  the  grave — where  her  sister  must 
soon  be  laid,  Elizabeth  was  so  overcome,  that  she 
could  not  withhold  the  flow  of  tears,  which  chased 
along  her  lorely  cheeks.  Elizabeth  ran  to  her 
mother,  and  told  her  Mary  was  dead.  "  Weep 
not  then,  my  child,"  said  she,  "  the  Lord  you  serve 
has  done  perfectly  right,  and  we  should  not  repine. 
Dry  your  eyes,  and  tomorrow  when  we  follow  Ma- 
ry to  the  grave-yard,  remember  that  soon  we  our- 
selves, shall  be  carried  thither,  and  our  spirits  be 
like  hers,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

"I do  not  want  to  cry,  Ma:  but  you  know  how 
one  feels,  on  losing  such  a  friend  as  Mary,  and 
one  so  dear — lean  hardly  help  it.  But  who  shall 
take  her  place  in  leading  the  Bible  to  you? — And 
when  I  learn  my  hymns,  who  will  hear  me  say  them 
before  I  go  to  the  Sabbath  School  ?  O,  how  I 
shall  miss  her — I  shall  never,  never  forget  her." 
"  My  dear  child,  God  will  see  that  you  need  noth- 
ing—he is  a  friend,  more  kind  than  a  sister — only 
put  your  wluik  trust  in  him,  and  you  will  never 
want." 

"  I  will  try  to.mother — try  to  give  God  my  whole 
heart.  And  I  will  always  love  you,"  Elizabeth  said, 
throwing  her  snow-white  arms  around  her  mother's 
ni-ck,  while  she  closely  pressed  her  to  her  bosom. 

Tomorrow  arrived — and  after  Elizabeth  had  ta- 
ken her  last  look  of  Mary,  she  was  carried  to  the  I 
grave,  followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  youth,  who 
had  come  to  pay  their  last  sad  farewell  to  the  one 
whom  they  had  tenderly  loved,  and  whose  virtues 
they  well  knew  how  to  prize.  Thus  was  blooming 
innocence  early  snatched  from  this  dreary  world; 
but  though  her  loss  was  lamented  it  was  eternal 
gain  to  her.  It  seems  as  if  the  spirits  of  some  were 
too  pure  to  be  long  inhabitants  of  this  sinful  earth, 
and  that  a  wise  God  takes  them  to  himself,  ere  the 
fascinating  charms  of  the  deceiver  are  spread  lo 
their  view. 

The  procession  returned.  Elizabeth's  buoyant 
heart  was  heavy.  Thick  darkness  had  gathered  a- 
round  it.  She  looked  about,  but  her  sister  was  not 
there,  to  cheer  her  with  a  smile— her  seat  was  un- 
occupied, and  her  Sabbath  School  book  lay  unopen- 
ed upon  the  shelf. — But  Elizabeth  gave  not  up  to 
sorrow — she  ran  to  her  chamber,  and  there,  in  all  a 
cherub's  loveliness,  she  lisped  her  prayers  to  God — 
and  she  found  comforl  in  so  doing.  Yet  she  could 
not  forget  her  sister — often  would  she  visit  her  grave, 
and  sit  beneath  the  overshadowing  elm  in  silence, 
as  if  her  soul  were  in  communion  with  Mary's  saint- 
ed spirit. 

It  is  now  many  years  sinco  Mary  died:  Elizabeth 
and  her  mother  lived  in  peace  with  the  world,  and 
doing  the  will  of  their  Maker,  till  Elizabeth  was  of 
an  age  suitable  to  become  the  wife  of  a  clergyman, 
soon  after  which  her  mother  died — and  her  death 
was  truly  happy.     Elizabeth  lived  a  long  life,  if 


lions,  are  now  walking  in  that  narrow  way,  which 
leadelh  to  the  mansions  of  everlasting  bliss. 

S.  D.  O.  C. 


MOKALIT  V. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
SMILES  TURN  AWAY  ANGER. 

"  What  are  yoa  doing  to  that  boy,  Jack  Hinds?" 

"  Giving  him  a  hidinf  !" 

"Let  him  alone  this  minute,  or  I  will  make  you 
wish  you  had." 

"  What  is  it  to  you  ?  I  should  like  to  know  !" 

"  It's  a  good  deal  !  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to 
have  my  brother  flogged  by  you  !" 

11  He  bad  no  business  to  call  me  names,  then." 

"  I  did'nt  call  you  any  names." 

"  You  did  ! — and  I'll  pay  you  for  it  yet.  There's 
more  chances  than  one  to  kill  a  cat,  I  tell  you,  Job 
Harris!" 

"  Haw  !  Haw !  you're  a  big  booby,  and  who 
cares  for  you,  I  don't." 

"  Come  away  from  Jitfin,  and  I'll  see  if  you  don't 
care  for  me  :  but  never  mind,  you'll  get  it  yet ;" 
so  saying,  he  took  to  his  heels,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

Now  whose  conduct  are  we  here  to  condemn, 

and  whose  justify  ?  I  shall   condemn  the  conduct 

of  each.     Job  Harris  it  appears  was  the  instigator 

of  the  quarrel,  by  giving  Jacob  Hinds  a  nickname, 

■  and  Jack  was  about  satisfying  his  anger  by  repeat- 

,  ed   blows  on   the   head  of  Job.     But   his  brother 

j  John  sees  the  squabble,  interferes,  and  takes  Jacob 

off,  but  instead  of  threatening  him,  he  should  have 

settled  the  difficulty  in  an  amicable  manner,  which 

was  quite  easy  to  have  done.     But  instead  of  that 

he  suffered  Job  to  call  Jack  names  ;  while  he  was 

casting  his  threats  upon  him.     Who  will  say  they 

were  not  all  to  blame?     John  Harris,  and  Job   and 

Jacob  Hinds? 

About  a  week  elapsed,  during  which  Job  kept 
pretty  shy  of  Jack,  when  on  Saturday  afternoon,  he 
went  down  to  the  Back  Fields,  with  the  intention 
of  digging  and  roasting  clams  ;  and  who  should 
he  meet  bat  Jack.  He  was  in  his  presence,  and 
could  not  escape.  But  Job  possesses  a  little  cun- 
ning, and  he  shows  it  sometimes;  he  ran  up  to 
Jack,  crying  out  as  if  he  thought  nothing  of  the 
difficulty — "Jacob,  Jacob!"  said  he,  "let  us  go  and 
dig  some  clams,  and  have  a  roast  this  afternoon  ; 
what  say  you  ?" 

Now,  Jack  loved  roasted  clams  as  well  as  any 
body,  and  he  being  rather  slow  at  digging,  knew 
Job  to  be  pretty  expert  in  the  business  ;  and  think- 
ing he  had  forgolen  all  about  their  former  difficul- 
ties, and  it  would  be  much  for  his  advantage,  he 
at  once  cries  out,  "  Agreed  !  agreed  !" 

"  Well,  I  will  go  and  find  a  place,  where  they  are 
thickest,"  said  Job,  "  while  you  prepare  the  fire." 

"  When  I  get  a  good  place  to  roast  them, I'll 
come  out  and  help  you  dig,"  said  Jack,  lookino- 
about  the  bank  for  a  suitable  spot,  where  he  could 
kindle  the  fire. 

Soon  was  Jack  able  to  assist  Job  in  procuring 
the  clams,  and  in  a  short  time  they  had  sufficient 
for  a  mess.  They  brought  them  to  the  fire,  roasted 
them,  and  set  down  upon  the  stones  to  eat  them. 
When  they  were  about  half  through,  Job  looked 
up  into  Jack's  faco  with  a  smiling  countenance, 
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which  made  him  also  smile:  "Recollect,  Jack," 
said  lie,  "  how  mad  we  were  with  one  another  last 
week,  and  you  promised  me  a  flogging." 

"  O  yes,  I  know  I  was  mad  then,  and  was  de- 
termined to  have  some  revenge  the  next  time  I 
caught  you  alone;  but  then,  Job,  you  appeared  so 
smiling  to-day,  as  if  you  thought  nothing  about  it, 
that  I  thought  it  would  look  foolish  for  me  to  be 
mad,  while  you  are  pleased,  so  I  dropped  my  inten- 
tion altogether.  Now,  if  you  had  shunned  me, 
and  looked  cross  and  revengeful,  I  should  have 
struck  you.  But  I  am  glad,  Job,  we  settled  it  so 
well." 

"And  so  am  I ;  and  if  we  should  ever  feel  inclin- 
ed to  get  mad,  let  us  think  of  the  clnni  scrape,  and 
I'll  warrant  you  neither  of  us  will  put  on  brass 
enough  to  wish  to  quarrel,  or  to  take  revenge  of 
each  other." 

"  So  I  say ;  let  this  be  a  check  against  all  angry- 
passions,  and  sec  how  long  we  can  continue  peace- 
able, without  calling  names,  or  any  such  thing. 
And  let  us  have  it  for  a  saying,  if  we  see  any  of  our 
associates  fall  out  with  one  another.  "  Smiles  turn 
away  anger." 

Hand  in  hand,  Jacob  Hinds  and  Job  Harris 
walked  up  to  town,  as  good  and  as  sociable  as 
could  be. 

It  is  twelve  months  since  they  made  up,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  they  have  not  spoken  a  cross  word 
to  one  another. 

If,  reader  you  are  angry  with  a  young  friend,  try 
if  you  cant  wear  a  smile  upon  your  face  the  next 
time  you  see  him;  and  forget  that  you  are  offended 
with  him,  and  not  let  it  be  said  that  you  would  not 
forgive  a  slight  injury,  or  a  harsh  word,  as  did  two 
poor  uneducated  boys  who  never  read  the  Youth's 
Companion.     Will  you  try?  D.  C.  C. 

a  Portland. 


BELIGIOH. 


From  the  Mirror  and  Observer. 

THE  LAST  CAKE. 

"It  tastes  very  well,  mother,  I'm   sure  it  does," 

said  little  Jane   Cadwell,  as  she  broke  off  a  bit  of! 

a  small  cake,   made  from   the  remnants  of  a  peck  ] 

of  meal. 

"Although  our  bread  is  coarse,  Jane,  it  is  better 
to  live  so,  than  to  possess  all  the  riches  of  this  world, 
and  to  be  strangtrs  to  that  God,  who  carelh  for  the 
poor  and  forsakes  not  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
him." 

Mr3.  Cadwell  was  now  encompassed  with  afflic- 
tion. But  she  had  seen  better  days.  Once  she  was 
encircled  by  friends,  and  sorrow  was  a  strange  word 
with  her,  and  then  she  dreamed  not  that  dark  days 
and  cloudy  skies  would  so  soon  shroud  the  fairest 
prospects  of  her  life.  On  a  kind  husband  and  an 
infant  daughter,  she  lavished  her  warmest  affec- 
ions — she  loved  them  as  life  ;  but  in  an  unexpected 
hour,  Mr.  Cadwell  was  removed  from  her  forever, 
and  little  Jane  and  herself  left  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  their  sole  comfort  and  support.  lie  had  not  been 
wealthy;  but  the  little  be  possessed  was  in  a  few 
years  expended  for  their  frugal  necessities.  And 
then  by  the  labor  of  her  own  bands,  Mrs.  C.  suppor- 
ted herself  and  daughter.  But  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  her  busy  wheel  was  idle — no  one, 
not  even  her  best  employers  could  supply  her  with 
work ;  but  as  the  good  woman  was  accustomed  to 
trust  diobey  her  Father  above,  she  did  not  despond. 
"  Mother,"  said  Jane  "  if  you  have  no  work  soon, 
and  this  last  cake  is  gone,  what  shall  be  dune  ?" 

"  Forget  not,  child,  what  I  have  often  told  you, 
that  God  will  not  forsake  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  him.  Let  us  go  to  our  closet,  and  there  humbly 
bow  before  the  Lord,  who  hearcth  prayer. 

"  1  fear  not  for  myself,  I  am  willing  to  die  ;  or  if  I 
ever  shrink  from  death,  it  is  at  the  thought  of  lea- 
ving you  without  a  guardian  in  this  dangerous 
world.  I  almost  wish  to  go  to  heaven,  for  your  papa 
is  there — he  died  rejoicing  in  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord.  I  tru9t,  Jane,  that  you  never  go  to  rest 
at  night,  or  arise  in  the  morning,  without  praying 
for  the  forgiveness  of  your  sins,  and  blessing  God 
for  all  his  kindness  towards  us,  day  by  day." 


"  Not  to  my  recollection.  Ma  ; — I  should  much 
rather  go  without  my  food." 

"  Nothing  could  give  me  so  much  joy  as  to  see 
in  you  indications  of  devotedness  to   God." 

"  Twas  you,  my  dear  mother,  who  first  taught  me 
thus  to  pray,  and  give  my  tender  heart  to  God. 
And  should  I  live  a  hundred  years  I  could  never 
forget  you,  my  dearest  mother." 

If  I  knew  you  had  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  form  of 
devotion,  I  could  say  though  in  poverty,  I  am  rich. 
Every  day  I  am  more  convinced  of  the  goodness 
of  that  Being,  who  knoweth  the  secretsof  all  hearts. 
— Now  lei  us  worship  him,  and  retire  to  rest,  and 
if  our  lives  are  preserved  to  another  day,  the  Lord 
will  provide  for  us." 

They  rested,  and  peaceful  were  their  slumbers, 
and  in  the  morning  they  were  greatly  refreshed. 
They  read  a  chapter  in  the  word  ofGod,  then  bow- 
ed themselves  in  fervent  prayer.  When  they  arose 
from  their  devotions  a  faint  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door.  On  opening  it,  a  young  woman  presented 
Mrs.  C.  a  warm  loaf  of  bread,  aud  work  sufficient 
to  last  a  whole  week,  with  the  promise  of  more  as 
soon  as  that  was  finished. 

"  Come  now,  my  child,"  said  the  good  woman, 
"  let  us  praise  the  Lord  with  our  whole  hearts  ;  for 
scarcely  had  we  cast  our  burden  upon  him,  before 
our  prayers  were  answered. — Bless  the  Lord,  O  our 
souls  and  all  that  is  within  us,  bless  his  holy  name." 

They  kneeled  again  in  humble  devotion. 

Tell  me  not  of  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  or  the 
courts  of  the  esteemed  among  men;  but  in  the 
poor  and  lowly  cottage — there,  O  there  true  pleas- 
ures are  to  be  found,  when  parents  leach  their  chil- 
dren the  fear  of  God  whom  they  serve,  and  walk 
together  in  the  footsteps  of  piety.  In  sorrows  they 
are  comforted — in  distresses  and  trials  they  rejoice 
— and  poverty  itself  cannot  exclude  them  from  a 
rich  inheritance  in  the  care  and  friendship  of  God. 
— s©©—  D.  C.  C. 

From  the  Children's  Magazine. 

THE  WAY  TO  REMEMBER  A  SERMON. 

A  poor  woman  in  the  country,  went  to  Church, 
and  heard  a  minister  preach  aboul  breaking  the 
Eighth  Commandment.  Among  other  things,  he 
showed  the  wickednnssof  cheating  people  in  trade, 
by  using  false  weights  and  measures.  The  woman 
was  much  affected  by  this  sermon. 

Now  it  was  a  custom  of  the  minister  whom  she 
heard  preach)  to  visit  the  worst  and  the  most  ignor- 
ant of  his  congregation,  on  Monday,  and  question 
them  about  his  Sunday's  sermons.  He  called, 
the  day  after  ho  had  preached  about  bad  weights 
and  measures,  upon  the  poor  woman  who  had 
been  to  hear  him,  and  asked  her  what  she  remem- 
bered of  this  sermon?  She  complained  much  ol 
her  bad  memory,  and  said  she  had  forgotten  al- 
most all  that  he  had  said.  "  But  one  thing,"  said 
she,  "  I  remembered.  I  remembered  to  burn  my 
bushel."  Now  the  very  thing  which  the  minister's 
sermon  was  meant  to  get  people  to  do,  was  what 
she  hod  done — to  leave  off  sinning  against  God  by 
using  unjust  weights  and  measures. 

Young  persons  are  loo  apt  to  have  bad  memories 
in  some  matters.  1  say  in  so)fic  matters — for  I  very 
seldom  hear  of  a  child  who  cannot  remember  a 
promise  of  a  book,  or  a  pleasant  walk,  or  a  pretty 
story,  that  some  kind  friend  may  have  made,  even 
for  a  week  or  a  month.  It  does  look  very  like 
want  of  attention,  when  these  same  young  folks, 
who  can  punctually  claim  a  favour  promised,  and 
tell  all  about  the  time  when  it  was  promised,  and 
what  it  is  to  be,  forget  the  text  of  every  sermon 
that  they  hear,  and  cannot  remember  two  words  of 
what  the  minister  said  in  his  sermon. 

But  if  any  of  our  young  friends  are  troubled 
with  such  short  memories,  let  them  take  a  lesson 
from  the  poor  woman  who  burnt  her  bushel.  If 
they  will  go  home,  like  her,  and  do  what  the  minis 
ter  taught,  we  will  excuse  them  if  they  happen  to 
forget  the  chapter  and  verse,  of  the  text,  or  even 
cannot  tell  a  single  word  of  the  sermon. 

To  do  this,  they  must  note  in  their  own  minds, 
whilst  the  minister  is  speaking,  the  meaning  of 
what  he  says,  and  how  it  suits  them.    Then,  if  they 


happen  to  forget  his  words,  and  do  not  remember 
the  text,  they  may  still  profit  by  the  lesson  that  he 
gave  them  out  of  God's  word.  There  was  a  ser- 
mon preached,  not  long  ago,  from  1  Cor.  xi.  17. 
The  minister  showed  why  we  came  together  to 
worship  God,  and  how,  by  our  own  faults,  we  may 
make  this  way  of  serving  God  a  sin  rather  than  a 
blessing.  Now  suppose  some  one  of  the  boys  or 
girls  who  heard  the  sermon  had  happened  not  to 
hear  the  text,  (as  will  sometimes  happen-,  when 
boys  and  girls  look  around  them  instead  of  keeping 
their  eyes  and  ears  always  attentive  to  the  minis- 
ter,) and  suppose  he  found  the  minister's  way  of 
speaking  so  different  irom  common  talk,  as  to  be 
hard  to  remember.  Yet  if  that  child  had  attended 
(o  the  sermon,  he  would  soon  have  found  out  that 
it  all  meant  that  he  must  behave  in  God's  House 
with  reverence,  and  worship  God  with  all  his  heart. 
If  we  had  happened  to  question  that  child  about 
this  sermon,  and  he  had  told  us  "  Why,  Sir,  I  am 
very  sorrv,  but  I  did  not  hear  the  text,  and  I  could 
not  remember  the  words  that  the  minister  said  -. 
but  the  next  time  I  went  to  Church,  I  remembered 
lobe  quiet  and  still,  and  kneel,  and  stand,  and  sit, 
at  the  proper  times,  and  pray  to  God  wilh  all  my 
heart;"  do  you  think  we  should  have  been  satis- 
fied ?  Surely  we  should  ;  and  so,  too,  would  our 
gracious  God.  That  child  would  have  shown  him- 
self to  be  what  the  Bible  calls,  (James  i.  25,) 
"  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work." 
Go  you,  young  reader,  and  be  so,  too.  E. 


IE4I1KHC. 


DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[From  llie  1-kli  Report  of  the  Asylum  for  the  instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  persons  at  Hartford,  Ct.  just  published,  we  copv 
lite  following  specimens  of  composition  r — ] 
By  a  Young  Man  17  years  old,  under  instruction  4  years- 
AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BOY. 
Two  years  ago,  1  rode  in  a  stage  to  Boston  in  the 
vacation.  The  houses  in  Boston  which  I  admire 
to  see,  were  lately  built,  and  stood  very  straight  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  street.  I  have  seen  tho 
wood  houses  which  stood  on  it,  they  were  broken 
in  piece,  and  the  new  houses  were  now  made  by 
the  bricks  on  it  ealled  Union  Street,  which  were 
very  beautiful.  After  some  days  I  went  with  a 
good  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  to  visit  his  friends, 
one  of  them  informed  me  about  a  bad  poor  deaf 
and  dumb  boy,  who  was  very  ignorant,  and  wicked. 
Then  I  told  him  that  the  bad  deaf  and  dumb  boy 
would  go  to  the  Asylum.  But  he  informed  me 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  go  to  it,  he  could  not  be 
kind  to  the  people.  If  you  think  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils  in  the  American  Asylum  cannot  im- 
prove, you  will  be  very  much  mistaken.  I  shall 
tell  you  that  while  I  was  in  a  town  in  Mass.  I  was 
very  ignorant.  One  Sabbath,  I  went  to  a  churcb 
in  which  the  people  assembled,  while  some  of  thero 
told  me  that  I  was  ignorant,  and  should  not  go  to 
heaven,  because  I  could  not  read  the  Bible.  1  soon 
feared  of  this,  they  spoko  badly,  and  were  very 
wicked.  After  some  years,  Goil  led  the  governor 
in  Mass  to  help  me  to  come  to  the  America  asylum 
for  support  and  learning  a  few  years,  I  read  the 
to  understand  the  bible.  I  should  be  grateful  to 
God  for  me.  As  the  deaf  and  dumb  people  are 
now  ignorant  they  should  come  to  the  Asylum  ft* 
support  and  learning  for  4  years. 


By  a  Young  lijau  15  years  old,  under  instruction  Z'year*- 
ABOUT  A  PUPIL. 
In  the  year  1827  when  I  was  a  new  deaf  ami 
dumb,  and  was  13  years  old,  I  came  to  the  Asylum. 
Several  new  deaf  and  dumb  also  came  to  it.  We 
were  very  happy  to  learn  the  books.  Two  of  the 
pupils  were  sisters  who  were  good  little  girls. 
They  lived  in  Brookfield  of  Mass.  The  deaf  ami 
dumb  teacher  whose  name  is  Mr.  S.  taught  the 
two  little  girls  in  the  Asylum  and  I  sometimes  talk- 
ed with  them  in  the  evenings  one  of  them  had  a 
consumption.  Her  father  carried  her  home,  her 
mother  always  took  care  of  her.  Some  people 
came  into  the  house  to  visit  her,  one  of  them  ask- 
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ed  her,  if  she  wanted  to  the  doctor  would  soon 
come  to  give  her  some  medicine,  then  she  said  that 
she  want  not  to  be.  He  also  asked  her,  if  any 
body  should  pray  to  God,  and  God  hear  him,  he 
will  take  care  of  her,  and  she  would  be  well,  then 
she  said  that  she  want  not  to  be  well.  She 
hoped  her  soul  will  go  to  heaven.  When  her  sis- 
ter came  to  see  her,  she  wrote  some  lines,  she  tru- 
ly wished  to  love  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the 
teachers  in  the  Asylum,  and  sho  showed  it  to  her, 
also  she  said  she  desired  all  the  deaf  and  dumb 
should  repent  and  trust  in  God.  They  will  go  to 
heaven  to  visit  her.  When  her  friend  came  to 
see  her,  she  asked  her.  What  do  the  good  people 
do  in  heaven.  Then  she  answered  and  said  to  her, 
they  always  worship  and  praise  God.  It  was  little 
before  her  death,  many  people  came  to  visit  her. 
She  was  smiling  and  expired,  They  were  sorry 
for  she  was  dead  in  September  5th  1829. 


THE    irUESBEY. 


From  the   Children's  Magazine, 
A   SAD  SIGHT. 

Coming  home,  as  evening  was  setting  in,  through 
a  crowded  street,  (not  long  since,)  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  crowd  who  were  hurrying  past  me. 
In  the  midst  were  a  man,  and  a  woman,  and  a 
poor  little  ragged  boy.  He  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  six,  or  at  most  seven  years  old.  He 
was  crying  bitteily,and  begging  the  man  and  woman 
to  let  him  go.  They  each  held  him  by  an  arm, 
and  thus  dragged  him  onward.  They  paid  very 
Jiltle  attention  to  his  cries,  but  when  he  screamed 
very  loudly,  they  told  him  that,  by  and  by,  he 
should  go  where  he  deserved.  As  long  as  they 
could  be  seen  his  cries  for  mercy  might  be  heard, 
and  after  they  had  gone  out  of  sight  and  hearing,  I 
seemed  still  to  hear  that  poor  little  sinful  child, 
begging  for  mercy.  Some  of  those  whose  curiosi- 
ty had  led  them  to  follow,  that  they  might  know 
his  crime,  I  met  returning.  From  their  conversa- 
tion 1  learned,  that  even  so  young  a  child  had  been 
taken  up  in  the  act  of  robbing  a  house.  He  had 
been  taken  alone,  and  was  going,  when  I  saw  him, 
alone,  before  the  Judge  of  the  Police.  His  guilt 
was  so  plain  that  by  the  Judge  he  would,  no  doubi, 
be  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  as  the  only*  possi- 
ble way  of  reforming  him. 

Bern"  myself  the  parent  of  several  little  children, 
my  heart  was  filled  with  compassion,  and  my  eyes 
with  tears,  at  this  sad  sight.  I  thought  of  the  un- 
happy lot  of  this  poor  boy,  and  determined  to  relate 
it  to  the  readers  of  the  Children's  Magazine.  Let 
rue  affectionately  entreat  my  little  readers,  to  com- 
pare theroselve.-,  their  comforts,  their  advantages, 
with  what  these  poor  children  have  and  are.  They, 
like  this  boy,  are  not  only  (as  we  are  all)  low  by 
nature  in  sin,  with  perverse  wills,  and  corrupt  dis- 
positions; but  also  in  poverty  and  misery,  with  evil 
examples  continually  before  their  eyes.  This  poor 
lost  child's  parents,  (if  he  had  lived  with  (hem,) 
had  only,  it  is  most  likely,  taught  him  wickedness 
and  led  him  into  crime,  by  their  bad  example.  Ly- 
ing, stealing,  taking  God's  holy  name  in  vain,  had 
been  all  which  he  had  learned  in  these  first  years 
of  his  life.  Instead  of  being  led,  like  you,  to  tl.e 
Sunday  School,  on  the  happy  day  of  rest,  there  to 
be  instructed  in  the  statutes  of  the  Lord,  he  had 
been  encoiirnged  in  profaning  Sunday,  by  wicked 
pasiimrs.  When  some  of  the  pious  teachers  of  the 
Sunday  School,  have  found  their  way  into  his 
wretched  dwelling,  entreating  the  parents  to  send 
this  little  boy,  instead  of  consenting,  they  have  gi- 
ven, it  is  likely,  some  rude,  or  even  insulting  an- 
swer, and  obstinately  refused  to  let  him  go.  Alas! 
they  were  hardened  in  their  sin,  and  did  not  wish 
to  be  better.  They  feared  if  the  child  went  to 
Sunday  School  he  would  trouble  them  with  his  new 
knowledge,  and  perhaps  leave  off  all  those  dishon- 
est ways  which  they  had  taught  him,  to  avoid  re- 
gular and  honest  labour.  Through  the  mercy  of 
God,  this  child  has  been  stopped,  early,  in  his 
wickedness.  We  may  hope,  that  a  complete  separa- 
tion from  his  wicked  parents  and  companions,  in 
the  Houso  of  Refuge  ;  the  good  instruction  he  will 


receive;  together  with  the  habit  of  industry  which 
will  be  enforced  upon  him,  in  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement, may  change  this  little  outcast,  into  a  use- 
ful member  of  society. 
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For  the    Youth's  Companion. 
LETTERS  TO  MASTER  W.  G.  S.— No.  IV. 
THE  ZEBU— THE  BUFFALO. 

In  my  letter  last  week,  I  mentioned  the  Zebu. 
As  you  never  let  any  thing  pass  in  your  reading, 
without  inquiring  about  it  until  you  understand  it, 
I. thought  proper  to  say  more  about  that  animal  in 
this  letter,  and  to  finish  with  an  account  of  the 
Buffalo. 

The  Zebu  is  very  much  like  the  cow  about  its 
head  and  face ;  it  has  horns,  straighter  than  the 
cow,  and  much  longer  ears ; — it  has  the  same  num- 
ber of  teeth  as  the  cow  ;  and  its  hoofs,  like  hers  are 
divided.  But  it  is  very  curious  to  see  the  large 
bunch  or  hump  just  over  his  fore  legs — it  looks  as 
though  the  animal  was  extremely  deformed.  You 
recollect  that  the  same  animals  are  of  different  siz- 
es in  different  countries,  just  as  trees  are  larger  in 
some  places  than  in  others.  You  know  how  very 
large  some  trees  grow  in  India;  and  I  have  read 
of  a  place  a  great  ways  north  of  here,  where  noth- 
ing grows  more  than  six  inches  high.  Well,  in 
Persia  the  Zebu  grows  much  larger  than  our  cows, 
but  in  Africa  it  is  not  seen  larger  than  a  calf. 
The  difference  in  size  is  not  ewing  to  its  being 
bred  in  different  countries,  but  to  something  else. 
The  Zebu  is  much  swifter  than  a  cow ;  and  is  bet- 
ter able  to  bear  fatigue,  and  is  more  easily  made  to 
obey  you,  than  a  cow. — In  Surat,  which  is  on  the 
western  side  of  Hindostan,  the  Zebu  is  used  to 
draw  carriages  and  waggons,  as  horses  are  in  other 
countries.  They  trot  or  gallop  like  horses,  and 
among  the  rich  are  dressed  out  very  gaily,  like  our 
horses  at  a  training.  They  hang  a  number  of  bells 
round  their  necks,  which  make  a  noise  like  sltigh 
bells  in  this  country.  Some  of  them  have  no  horns 
but  in  most  pictures  of  the  Zebu,  we  shall  find 
they  are  represented  with  horns.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  but  those  of  a  clear  white  color  sell 
at  the  highest  prices.  They  are  sometimes  used 
to  ride  upon  with  a  saddle.  The  bridle  is  not  pas- 
sed through  the  mouth,  with  a  bit :  but  with  a  strong 
cord,  passed  from  one  nostril  to  the  other,  through 
the  nose. 

The  Buffalo  is  much  longer  and  taller  than  a 
large  ox.  When  he  grows  old,  his  coarse  brown 
hair  falls  off  in  spots,  and  he  looks  as  though  his 
coat  was  patched.  His  horns  do  not  look  like  a 
cow's,  but,  near  the  head  they  are  large  and  flat, 
and  turn  down  behind  the  eyes,  and  then  turn  up 
like  a  hook.  He  is  a  dirty  animal,  and  I  have  read 
that  he  covers  himself  all  over  with  mud,  some- 
times, so  that  the  flies  may  not  sting  him.  He  is 
strong  enough  to  take  a  horse  on  his  horns  and  loss 
him  in  the  air.  This  animal  is  found  in  Africa,  in 
India  and  in  Italy.  Buffaloes  run  in  herds,  to 
make  war  on  all  they  meet.  If  a  person  goes  into 
the  woods  where  they  are,  tiiey  run  at  him  and 
trample  on  him  with  their  feet,  till  they  kill  him. 
Some  limes  you  can  escape  by  climbing  up  a  tree. 
He  is  fond  of  water,  and  likes  to  swim.  I  have 
heard  that  he  will  kill  any  person  who  is  dressed 
in  red  clothes,  if  he  can  catch  him.  If  he  is  taken 
young,  you  can  tame  him  ;  and  in  Italy,  and  in 
some  other- places  Buffaloes  are  yoked  togelher, 
and  made  to  work  like  oxen.  Two  Buffaloes  will 
do  as  much  work  as  six  oxen.  They  are  not  so 
useful  for  food  as  the  cow.  The  flesh  is  not  so 
good  beef;  and  the  milk  does  not  make  so  good 
cheese  as  the  cow's.  We  are  then  much  belter 
provided  for,  in  this  country,  than  the  poor  negroes 
who  can  get  no  better  food  than  the  butter  and 
cheese  of  the  Buffalo.  We  should  almost  starve 
if  we  were  obliged  to  make  it  onr  food.  We  hare 
so  many  good  things,  that  we  do  not  think  of  being 
grateful  for  them.  This  is  not  right. — I  shall  finish 
my  letter,  with  a  story  about  some  wild  Buffaloes. 

Captain  Cook  was  a  man,  who  some  years  ago 
made  several  voyages  to  different  parts  of  the  world, 


to  find  what  was  curious,  or  new,  or  interesting. 
He  was  a  brave  man,  but  at  last  he  was  killed  on 
an  Island  in  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  which  I  want  you 
to  find  the  name  of,  by  inquiring  of  your  friends. 
It  lies  a  great  many  miles  west  of  Mexico.  In  one 
of  his  voyages,  he  bought  at  a  certain  place  eight 
Buffaloes,  which  were  led  down  to  the  sea  by  means 
of  ropes,  cither  passed  through  the  nose  or  tied 
round  the  horns.  When  these  animals  were  met 
by  the  ship's  people,  who  went  to  take  them  on 
board,  they  became  so  furious  that  some  lore  out 
the  ropes  from  their  noses  and  others  pulled  up  the 
small  trees  to  which  they  were  tied  and  run  away. 
The  men  could  do  nothing  with  them,  for  these 
animals  you  remember  are  much  stronger  than 
horses  ;  and  every  one  who  went  near  them  was  in 
danger  of  being  killed,  they  were  so  angry  and 
furious.  Finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  gel- 
ling these  animals  on  board,  they  were  going  to  let 
them  go;  when  a  man  came  forward  and  said  that 
he  had  heard  they  would  let  children  handle  them, 
without  danger;  some  children  were  sent  for,  and 
told  to  go  to  them  carefully,  to  see  how  they  would 
behave.  All  were  very  much  surprised  to  see  the 
Buffaloes,  that  were  so  furious  but  just  before,  stand 
still  and  let  the  children  come  and  even  take  hold 
of  their  legs  and  not  hurt  them.  The  men  then 
gave  the  children  some  ropes,  which  they  tied 
round  the  legs  of  each  Buffalo,  so  that  they  could 
do  no  mischief.  The  men  then  ihrew  them  down 
and  bound  them,  so  that  they  could  put  them  into 
boats,  and  carry  them  on  board  the  ship,  without  any 
danger.  Afier  these  animals  had  been  on  board  a 
few  days,  they  became  perfectly  tame  and  gentle. 
In  my  next  letter  I  shall  tell  you  about  the  Bison. 
Very  truly,  your  friend,         Pierre. 


THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


From  the  Sabbballi  School  Herald. 
EMMA  AND  HER  TEACHER. 

Emma.     What  is  faiih? 

Teacher.  Have  you  not  an  idea  that  it  is  seme- 
thing  very  mysterious,  and  almost  beyond  your 
comprehension  ?  I  must  first  correct  that  false 
nolion,  or  you  cannot  be  made  to  know  what  faith 
is,  and  would  never,  were  you  to  possess  it,  be  sa- 
tisfied that  you  are  truly  a  believer. 

E.  I  have  again  and  again  heard  of  faith,  and 
until  now  thought  that  I  knew  iis  meaning.  But  it 
is  so  much  insisted  upon,  and  so  few  possess  it,  and 
it  seems  so  essential,  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  I  know 
what  it  is.  Is  it  not  very  different  fiom  what  we 
every  day  call  faith  or  belief? 

T.  It  may  be  very  different  from  ihe  faith  you 
are  thinking  of:  for  there  is  a  dead  faith  as  well 
as  a  living  faith.  But  it  does  not  differ  in  kind 
from  that  on  which  we  every  day  act.  If  you  should 
treat  God  with  the  confidence  and  love  that  you 
have  when  obeying  your  dear  mother's  commands 
would  you  not  then  be,  in  the  best  sense,  a  6f- 
liever  in  God?  The  faiih  then,  of  the  scriptures, 
is  a  feeling  that  you  well  know.  It  differs  from 
that  which  you  daily  exercise,  only  as  faiih  in  the 
word  of  one  person,  differs  from  faiih  in  the  word 
of  another.  Ii  is  weak  or  strong,  according  to  the 
estimated  worthiness  of  the  person  in  whom  we 
we  confide.  .And  since  God  is  altogether  worthy, 
and  I  regard  him  as  such,  faiih  in  him  enables  me 
to  say,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  belierod." 

E.  Your  explanation  seems  reasonable.  Yet  I 
cannot  think  what  you  have  said,  lo  be  all  thai  is 
meant  by  faith. 

T.  The  fault,  perhaps,  is  not  yours  more  than 
mine.  I  may  not  use  language  suited  to  your  age 
and  attainments.  But  I  have  read  a  passage  ii 
writings  of  the  learned  and  pious  Mr.  Cecil,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  little  children, and  will 
fully  answer  your  questions.  I  am  quite  pleased 
with  this  opportnniiy  to  show  i(.  This  is  the  pas- 
sage. "  I  imprinied  on  my  daughler  the  idea  of 
faiih,  at  a  very  early  nge.  She  was  playing  one  day 
with  a  few  beads,  which  seemed  lo  delight  her 
wonderfully.  Her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  her 
beads.  I  said — "  My  dear,  you  have  some  pretty 
beads  there."     "  Yes,  papa."     "  And  you  seem  to 
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be  vastly  pleased  with  them."  "  Yes,  papa." 
"  Well,  now,  throw  them  behind  the  fite."  The 
tears  started  into  her  eyes.  She  looked  earnestly 
at  me,  as  though  she  ought  to  have  a  reason  for  such 
a  cruel  sacrifice.  "  Well,  my  dear,  do  as  you 
please  :  but  you  know  I  never  told  you  to  do  any 
thing  which  I  did  not  think  would  be  good  for  you." 
She  looked  at  me  a  few  moments  longer,  and  then — 
summoning  up  all  her  fortitude— her  breast  heav- 
ing with  the  effort— she  dashed  them  into  the  fire. 
"  Well,"  said  I,  "there  let  them  lie,  you  shall  hear 
more  about  them  another  time ;  but  say  no  more 
about  them  now."  Some  days  after,  I  bought  her 
a  box  full  of  larger  beads.and  toys  of  the  same  kind. 
When  I  returned  home  I  opened  the  treasure  and 
6Ct  it  before  her :  she  burst  into  tears  with  ecstacy. 
"  Those  my  child,"  said  I,  "  are  yours,  because 
you  believed  me,  when  I  told  you  it  would  be  better 
for  you  to  throw  those  two  or  three  paltry  beads 
behind  the  lire.  Now  that  has  brought  you  this 
treasure.  But  now,  my  dear,  remember  as  long 
as  you  live,  what  faith  is.  I  did  all  this  to  teach 
you  the  meaning  of  faith.  You  threw  your  beads 
away  when  I  bid  you,  because  you  had  faith  in  me, 
that  I  never  advised  you  but  for  your  good.  Put  the 
same  confidence  in  God.  Believe  every  thing  that 
he  says  in  his  word.  Whether  you  undeistand  it 
or  not,  have  faith  in  him  that  he  means  lyour  good. 

OBITUARY. 


with  her  down  through  the  dark  valley.  Her  death 
was  peaceful  and  calm — even  death  was  robbed  of 
his  sling — he  came  as  an  angel  of  mercy — he  struck 
the  blow — '*  the  silver  cord  was  broken" — and  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  groan,  she  died.  Although  the 
cold  grave  is  her  resting  place,  yet  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  she  is  "  at  lest  as  on  a  peaceful  bed, 
at  rest  in  Jesus'  faithful  arms,"  and  we  believe  that 
ere  this,  she  has  been  acquitted  by  her  Judge,  and 
has  now  commenced  in  immortal  strains,  the  ever- 
lasting songs  of  Heaven. 

Youthful  reader— are  you  prepared  to  follow  her 
to  the  grave,  to  Judgment  and  Eternity  ? 

How  sweet  the  scene  when  virtue  dies, 

When  sinks  a  righteous  soul  to  rest, 
How  mildly  beam  the  closing  ^  eyes, 

How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast. 
So  fades  llie  summer  cloud  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  6tornis  are  o'er, 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 

So  dies  the  wave  along  the  shore. 
Triumphant  smiles  the  victor's  brow; 

Fann'd  by  some  angel's  purple  wing, 
O  grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  now !  ■ 

Invidious  Heath!  where  is  thy  sting  1 
A  holy  quiet  reign3  around, 

A  calm  which  nothing  can  destroy, 
Nought  can  disturb  that  peace  profound, 

Which  their  unfettered  souls  enjoy. 
It's  duty  done  as  sinks  the  clay, 

Light  from  its  load  the  spirit  flies  ; 
While  heaven  and  earth  combine  tosny, 

Sweet  is  the  scene  when  virtue  dies. 


ed  them,  and  upon  inquiring  by  what  authority  they 
gathered  his  fruit,  they  frankly  answered  none;  he 
censured  them  for  the  liberty  they  were  taking, 
when  one  of  them  replied,  he  saw  "  no  harm  in 
taking  a  FE  Wapptes,"  while  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
stood  a  pail  and  some  other  articles  filled  with  the 
'■few'  they  had  unlawfully  gathered. — Suppose  a  man 
should  thrust  his  hand  into  your  pocket,  take  of  its 
contents,  and  you  should  rebuke  htm  for  so  doing, 
and  he  should  reply,  I  see  "no  harm  in  taking  a 
few"  dollars!  What  then? — [Berkshire  American. 


POETRY. 


From  the  Religious  Intelligencer. 
MISS  M.  E.  WARNER. 

We  commend  to  our  youthful  readers  the  following  brief  and 
simple  Memoir,  for  their  contemplation  and  example  ;  and  as  they 
read  from  time  to  time  of  the  peaceful  sleep,  and  the  smile  even 
in  death  of  those  who  leave  this  world  in  hope  of  a  batten  will 
they  not  resolve  to  "  remember  now  their  Creator  in  the  days  of 
Uteir  youth,"  and  live  and  die  like  them. 

Died  at  New-Milford,  Ct.  Nov.  20lh,  Minerva 
E.  Warner,  aged  18 — youngest  daughter  of  Or- 
ange and  Lucy  Warner  of  that  town.  In  her  death 
one  more  heaven-born  spirit  has  taken  its  flight 
from  a  world  of  sorrow  to  a  world  of  fadeless  glory. 
She  was  one  of  those  happy  youths  who  in  the  morn- 
in"  of  their  days  seek  for  enjoyment  beneath  a  Sa- 
viour's cross  and  in  a  Saviour's  dying  love. 

During  a  revival  of  religion  in  1827,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  was  deeply  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her 
situation  as  a  sinner,  and  found  no  peace  of  mind 
until  she  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  sinner's  Friend. 
She  became  a  hopeful  subject  of  renewing  grace, 
and  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  January,  1828,  with  a 
number  of  her  young  companions,  in  the  holy  sanc- 
tuary, gave  herself  away  to  her  Redeemer  in  an 
everlasting  covenant.  Her  life  since  that  time  has 
been  that  of  a  Christian.  She  felt  the  deceilfulness 
of  her  own  heart,  which  often  led  her  to  distrust 
her  sincerity  in  her  professed  attachment  to  Jesus, 
but  to  her  friends  her  evidences  were  bright,  and 
altho'  they  mourn  that  they  shall  behold  her  face  no 
more  upon  the  earth,  yet  they  feel  that  their  loss,  is 
ber  unspeakable  gain  ;  they  confidently  believe  that 
she  sleeps  in  Jesus. 

As  a  Christian   she  was  exemplary  and  devoted, 

as  a  child   she  was   tender  and  obedient, — as  a 

6ister  she  was  affectionate  and  endearing.  She  was 
highly  esteemed  by  a  numerous  circle  of  acquain- 
tance who  will  mourn  this  loss,  and  who  cannot  for- 
get her  worth,  although  she  is  hid  from  them  in  the 
grave.  To  a  circle  of  youths,  with  whom  she  asso- 
ciated and  who  have  often  assembled  with  her  in 
the  house  appointed  for  prayer,  she  was  greatly  en- 
deared, she  will  always  live  in  their  memories.  But 
although  they  mourn  that  she  was  taken  so  soon 
from  their  society,  yet  they  have  this  great  conso- 
lation that  they  shall  meet  her  in  ber  heavenly  Fa- 
ther's House  on  high,  when  the  short  journey  of 
life  with  them  shall  be  past,  and  they  too  6hall  be 
called  to  lay  aside  the  robes  of  mortality. 

Her  death  bed  was  a  scene  of  resignation  and  pa- 
tience, and  although  she  retained  her  reason  to  the 
last,  yet  she  was  never  known  to  express  a  desire 
to  be  restored  to  health.  She  felt  that  the  religion 
which  she  had  professed  in  health,  was  her  support 
in  death's  trying  hour,  and  that  Saviour  to  whom  she 
had  committed  the  keeping  of  her  soul,  would  go 


MISCELLANY. 


How  to  lay  up  a  portion  for  Children. — Thomas 
Scott's  way  of  doing  this,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  of  one  of  his  letters,  dated  Aston 
Sanford,  Dec.  14,  1811. 

"  I  have  now  sold  the  copy-right  of  the  Bible, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  complete  sets.  I  am  to  have 
2000/.  for  the  copy-right ;  but  even  that  when  paid 
will  not  clear  all  my  debts.  But  I  have  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  printed  paper,  which  will  gradu- 
ally bring  in  something:  and  at  last,  if  we  can  say 
with  good  old  Jacob  when  near  death,  '  God  that 
fed  me  all  my  life  long,  the  Angel  that  redeemed 
me  from  evil,  bless  the  lads  !' — bless  our  children 
and  our  children's  children:  and  then  add,  as  he 
does,  '  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord  ;' 
no  matter  whether  we  grow  rich  or  be  impoverish- 
ed :  all  things  are  ours ;  and  we  shall  leave  the 
blessing  of  God  to  our  children — and  how  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  is  that  worth  1" 


Family  Pride.—"  When  I  set  up  a  carriage," 
said  the  late  Dr.  Paley,  "  it  was  thought  right  that 
my  armorial  bearing  should  appear  on  the  panels. 
Now  we  had  none  of  us  ever  heard  of  the  Paley 
arms — none  of  us  had  ever  dreamed  that  such 
things  existed  or  had  ever  been.  All  the  old  folks 
of  the  family  were  consulted ;  they  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Great  search  was  made,  however,  and 
at  last  we  found  a  silver  tankard,  on  which  was  en- 
graved a  coat  of  aims.  It  was  carried  by  common 
consent  that  these  must  be  the  Paley  arms :  they 
were  painted  on  the  carriage,  and  looked  very  hand- 
some.— The  carriage  went  on  very  well  with  them  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  six  months  afterwards  that 
we  found  out  that  the  tankard  had  been  bought 
at  a  sale  !" — [Best's  Personal  and  Literary  Hem. 


Truth  and  Falsehood. — As  you  value  the  appro- 
bation of  heaven,  or  the  shame  of  the  world,  culti- 
vate the  love  of  truth.  In  all  your  proceedings,  be 
direct  and  consistent.  Ingenuity  and  candour  pos- 
sess the  most  powerful  charm  ;  they  bespeak  univer- 
sal favour,  and  carry  an  apology  for  almost  every 
failing.  The  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established  for 
ever  ;  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment.  The 
path  of  truth-is  a  plain  and  »afe  path  ;  that  of  false- 
hood is  a  perplexing  maize.  After  the  first  depar- 
ture from  sincerity  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  stop. 

"  No  harm  in  taking  a  FE  W  A pples."— This  is 
a  novel  principle.  A  gentleman  informed  us  a  few 
days  since,  that  he  saw  some  fellows  go  into  his  or- 
chard, just  at  dusk,  and  ascend  a  tree  ;  he  approach- 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
A  DIALOGUE  ABOUT  A  LITTLE  BIRD. 

Boy. 
*'  Mamma,  dear  mama,  oh  como  here  and  see, 
My  sweet  bird  is  setting  quite  low  on  the  tree  ; 
He  has  eaten  my  crumbs,  and  is  singing  so  clear, 
Do,  pray  dear  mamma,  come  with  me  and  hear." 
Mamma  with  the  little  boy  softly  drew  near,  • 

Where  the  bird  still  sat  singing  without  any  fear; 
And  they  watched  with  joy  when  his  crumbs  were  all  done- 
How  he  dressed  his  plumes  in  the  beams  of  the  sun. 

Mauha. 
"  See  that  bird,  my  dear  Henry,  and  learn  to  be  wise. 
He  prepares  for  the  storm,  ere  its  wild  winds  arise; 
Think,  ton,  of  that  good  God,  who  blesses  us  all, 
Without  whom,  not  even  a  sparrow  can  fall." 

Bor. 
"  Prav  tell  me,  mamma,  io  what  way  he  prepares, 
And  why  the  Great  God  for  a  little  bird  cares  1 
He  only,  I  think,  picks  himself  with  his  beak ; 
What  good  can  that  do  him  1  I  wish  he  could  speak  !" 

Mauha. 
'•  Iostcad  of  the  bird,  /  will  tell  you,  my  dear, 
What  I  know  to  be  true,  and  'twill  please  you  to  bear, 
Since  it  shows  that  our  God,  for  a  little  bird  cares, 
And  that  each  of  his  creatures,  his  kind  blessing  shares. 
"  Each  bird  is  provided  with  oil  at  his  will, 
Which  he  rubs  o'er  his  plumes  with  his  sharp  little  bill ; 
Then  rain  canunt  wet  him,  and  fearless  he  sees 
The  storm  rising,  while  hidden  among  the  thick  trees. 
"  As  the  bird  ir.  the  sunshine  prepares  for  the  rain, 
So  you  in  your  youth  should  strive  to  obtain 
A  mind  stored  with  knowledge,  a  heart  hating  sin, 
And  thus  life  everlasting  through  Christ  you  may  win." 

M.  A. 


WHAT  IS  PRAYER > 
Prayer  is  the  harden  of  a  sigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear  ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  God  is  near. 
Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech. 

That  infant  lips  can  try; 
Pravcr  the  suMiinest  strains  that  reach 

T*hc  Majesty  on  high. 
Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice, 

Returning  from  his  ways ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  cry,  "  behold,  he  prays  !" 
Ob  thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 

The  life,  the  truth,  the  way, 
The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hath  trod ; 

Lord,  teach  us  hoio  to  pray  .' 
— ©G©— 
A    CHILD'S    PRAYER. 
Saviotrr  !  help  a  sinful  child 

Who  humbly  prays  to  thee  : 
By  naughty  tempers  still  beguiled, 

He  prays  thee  set  him  free. 
When  morning  beams  awake 

From  peaceful  sleep  his  eye, 
Mav  no  sad  thoughts  his  comfort  break 

Of  yesterday  gone  by  ! 
Saviour  !  thy  spirit  send 

To  help  a" feeble  child! 
His  proud  and  stubborn  temper  bend, 

And  make  him  meek  and  mild. 
Then,  when  the  dreadful  day 

Of  judgment  shall  appear. 
Take  thou,  O  Lord  !  his  guilt  away, 

And  take  away  bis  fenr. 


M.  A. 


PRAYER  ON  ENTERING    SUNDAY   SCHOOL. 

Admitted  where  Thy  truths  are  laogkl. 

Where  pious  hearts  adure, 
Father  in  heaven  ! — my  spirit  ought 

Thy  blessing  to  implore  : 
Instruct  my  ignorance,  I  pray, 

My  wayward  passions  tame, 
From  every  folly  guard  my  way ; 

From  every  sin  reclaim. 
With  trembling  awe  thy  power  I  see, 

Thy  boundless  mercy  sing, 
Few  words  become  a  child  Tike  mo 

Before  so  great  n  King. 
Tench  mc  Thy  precepts  to  fulfil. 

To  trust  in  Him  who  died, 
And  yield  to  Thy  most  righteous  will, 

For  all  is  vain  betide. 
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HASEATIVE. 


From  the  Religious  Herald. 
THE  WISE  MAN. 

Frederick  and  Philip,  with  their  sisters,  Julia 
and  Kate,  were  amusing  themselves  together  one 
croninc  while  their  father  and  mother  were  enga- 
ged in  "conversation.  The  children  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  what  passed,  till  Philip  (who  was  very  lively 
and  inquisitive)  happened  to  hear  his  father  say  ol 
some  person  he  was  speaking,  that  he  might  lie  j 
truely  called  a  icise  man  '  These  last  words,  which  I 
were  uttered  emphatically,  struck  his  attention. 

"  A  wise  man  1"  said  he  to  his  brother  and  sis- 
ters •  "  who  is  that,  I  wonder,  that  papa  can  be 
talking  about?"  "Nobody  that  we  know,  you 
may  be  sure,"  replied  Kate.  "  No,  but  papa  knows 
him,  and  I  should  like  to  know  him  very  much," 
said'philip,  and  he  began  to  conjecture  what  kind 
of  a  person  this  wise  man  must  be.  He  thought 
of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece  ;  but  he  did  not 
imagine  there  were  any  of  that  sort  in  England. 
As  soon  as  there  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
be  asked  his  papa  what  that  wise  man's  name  was, 
and  where  be  lived.  "  He  lives,"  replied  the  fath- 
er, "  not  far  off,  and  his  name  is  Johnson." 

'"  Johnson  1  O,  some  relation  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
no  doubt,"  said  Frederick.  "  That  is  more  than 
I  know,"  answered  his  father ;  "  but  if  you  are  so 
curious  to  see  a  wise  man,  I  will  take  you  all  to 
call  upon  him  tomorrow  morning."  The  children 
thanked  their  papa  for  this  promise,  and  very  much 
pleased  they  were  at  the  thought  of  it.     _ 

The  next  morning  they  talked  much  ol  their  ex- 
pected visit  and  wondered  thev  did  not  hear  their 
father  o-ive'  orders  for  the  chaise.  "  How  many 
miles  off,  is  it,  papa?"  said  Philip  "  Not  half  a 
mile,"  said  his  father.       .,,„,,,  , 

Philip.— Not  half  a  mile!    Well  now,  I  had  no 
idea  that  there  was  what  ouecallsa  wise  man  living  j 
any  where  hereabouts. 

Frederick.— No  more  had  I. 
Julia— I  think  I  know  where  he  lives:  don  t 
you  remember  that  old  fashioned  looking  house, 
just  off  the  common,  with  tall  narrow  windows,  and 
a  high  wall  all  around  it,  where  they  say  a  very  old 
gentleman  lives  all  alone  ?— that  is  the  place  1  dare 

say.  ,         ,        .  , 

P.— I  wonder  whether  he  wears  a  long  beard  ! 
Kate.— "So,  no  :  most  likely  nothing  but  a  huge 

wig.  .       , 

/ A  wig!   no  such  thing,  depend  upon  it :  lie 

has   his  own  white  locks  waving  about  his  tem- 

p We  shall  find  him  to  his  elbows  in  old  dus-  , 

ty  books,  I'll   engage.  j 

p_Or,  perhaps,  with  globes  and  glasses,  and  all  i 
sorts  of  apparatus. 

p He  will   not   be    very   well   pleased,  1    am  I 

afraid,  to  be  interrupted  in  his  studies  by  us.  ] 

jr.J-For  my  part,  I  shall   take  care  not  to  speak  I 
one  word  while  we  are  in  the  room. 
K. — And  so  shall  I. 

P.— I  hope  he  will  not  ask  us  any  questions. 
F.—O,  as  to  that,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  he 
■will  not  notice  one  of  us;  perhaps  not  so  much  as 
know  we  are  there. 

K. I  am  afraid  I  shall  laugh. 

p. Laugh  !  if  you  do  thougli,  we  shall  get  turn- 
ed out,  every  one  of  us;  that's  certain. 

On  these  remarks  their  papa  made  no  comment : 
be  onlysmiled  occasionally, and  at  length  badelhem 
rnake  ready  for  the  visit  to  the  wise  man.  When 
they  set  off  Julia  was  much  surprised  that  he  pass- 
ed the  turning  leading  to  vlie  common  and   kept 


straight  on  towards  the  town.     "  Now  I  have  no 
idea°who  in  the  world  it  can  be,"  said  she.     When 
they  entered  the  town,  they  looked  at  most  of  the 
principal   houses  expecting'  to  stop  every  instant. 
"  Doctor  Somebody,"  said  Philip,  endeavouring  to 
read  the  name  on  a  brass  plate  ;  "  this  is  it,  I  dare  . 
say,"     But  no ;  his    father    passed    on  and   soon  : 
turned  down  a  narrow  street  where   the  dwellings 
were  of  an  humble  discription,  and  knocked  at  the  j 
door   of  a   mean   looking   house.     A  plain  middle 
aged  man  opened  it   and  courteously  invited  them 
to  enter.     "Papa  has  to  call   here  first  for  some-, 
thing,"  whispered  the  children  to  each  other.     He 
ushei-ed  them  into  a  small  parlour,  where  his  wife 
was  sitting  at  needle  work,  while  three  little  girls, 
her  daughters,  were  seated  on  a  form  before  her, 
reading  "their  lessons.     The  room  was  in  perfect 
order,  and  the  mother  and  her  children  were  neatly 
dressed.     The  only  decorations  of  the   apartment 
were  two  or  three  maps,  and   a   few   portraits   of 
some  of  the  old  divines,  and  other  pious  ministers, 
on  the  wall. 

The  young  folks   listened  to  the  conversation 
which  their  father  entered  into  with  these  persons, 
and    they   quickly    perceived   (for  these    children 
were  well   taught,   and  could    discriminate,)   that 
they  conversed  sensibly  ;  and  that  their  father,  al- 
though much  their  superior  in  education,  regarded 
thenfwith  respect.     After  a  few  minutes  thus  spent, 
their  papa   told  the  master  of  the  bouse,  that   he 
would  not  detain  him  any  longer  from  his  employ- 
ment;  but  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing his  children    with   him,  in  the   hope   that   he 
would  ailow  them  to  look  on  for  a  little  time,  while 
he  was  at  work  ;  it  would   be,  ho  said,  both   amu- 
sing and  instructive  to  them  as  they  had  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  operation  before.     To 
this  request  he  most  obligingly  acceded  ;  and  with 
a  look  of  great  good  nature  at  the  young  folks,  im- 
mediately conducted  them  to  the  uppermost  room 
in  the  house,  in  which  he  carried  on  his  business. 
It  was   a  light   airy   apartment ;  and   there  was  a 
pleasant  view  of  the  adjacent  country,  from  its  long, 
low  window.     The  children  were  much  interested 
in   watching  the  process,    and   in   listening   to  the 
intelligent  explanation  be  gave  them  of  his  trade'; 
for   he  was  a   verv   ingenious   mechanic:  and    he 
told  them  many  things  which  they  had  never  heard 
before.  , 

When  their  curiosity  was  a  little  satisfied,  they 
began  to  look  around  the  room,  where  their  atten-  j 
tiou  was  attracted  to  a   few  shelves,  containing  his  i 
small  library.     Upon  examining  the   titles  of  the 
books,  they 'found  that  several  of  them   treated   of  i 
subjects  more  or  less  connected  with  his  own  line  j 
of   business.     There   were,    however,   a    few  of  a  j 
more  general  nature,  and  such  as  the  children  were  j 
surprised  to  see  in  the  possession  of  so  plain  a  man.  j 
But  the  greater   part  of   the    collection   were    well 
chosen  books  of  divinity  ;  with  a  Bible,  which  had 
the    appearance  of  being   well   read.     They  now 
again  listened  to  the  stranger's  discourse  with  their 
father:  and  were  struck  with  the  mild  and  pleasing 
expression  of  his  countenance,  when  he  was  telling 
how  happily  his  hours  passed  in  that  solitary  cham- 
ber. 

"  I  often  think,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  I  cannot  be 
sufficiently  thankful  that  my  calling  is  of  a  nature 
that  allows  mc  so  much  retirement,  and  opportuni- 
ty of  thinking ;  so  that  while  I  am  labouring  for 
the  meat  that"perishes,  I  am  also  able  to  seek  after 
that  which  will  endure  to  everlasting  life.  Indeed, 
Sir,  I  am  a  happy  man.  The  cheerful  hope  of  an- 
other life  is  surelv  enough  to  make  a  man  unspeak- 
ably happy.  In' addition  to  this,  God  is  pleased 
to  give  me  many  comforts  to  lender  this  life  plea- 


sant to  me.  I  have  a  wife  like  minded  with  my- 
self; and  when  my  working  hours  are  over,  I  want 
no  other  recreation  than  that  of  going  down  to  her 
and  our  dear  children,  whom  it  is  our  delight  to 
train  up,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue. I  have  great  pleasure  in  reading  to  her  and 
to  them  such  books  as  we  possess ;  and  thus  we  in- 
crease our  little  stock  of  knowledge,  as  opportunity 
allows.  But,  Sir,  though  I  mention  these  things, 
my  happiness,  I  trust, does  not  depend  upon  them; 
but  is  fixed  upon  that  good  hope  which  sweetens 
I  comfort,  and  softens  every  trial." 

The  father    and  bis  children  were  pleased  with 

i  their  visit ;  which,   for  some  time  after  they  took 

j  leave,   formed  the  subject  of  their  conversation ; 

until   Philip,   suddenly    perceiving  that  they  were 

i  on  their  return  home  exclaimed,  "  But  are  we  not 

I  going  to  see  the  wisa  man  !"     "  My  dear,"  said  his 

I  father,  "  we  have  but  just  left  him."     "  What,  was 

that  the  wise  man  !"  said  all  the  children  at  once. 

Father.—  That  was   the  person    of   whom  you 

heard  me  say  last  night,  that  he   was  a  truly  wise 

man. 

P. — But,  papa,  I  thought, — 
Father. — Well,  what  did  you  think  * 

p. Why,  although  he  appears  very  good,  hap-. 

py,  and  industrious,  and  all  that,  yet  he  certainly 
is'  not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  we  expected  to 
see. 

Fred.— No,  not  at  all. 

F„lllcr— I  cannot  help  that :  I  still  think  that 
what  I  said  of  him  was  perfectly  correct.  What 
kind  of  a  person  did  you  expect  to  see  ? 

p. — Why,  papa,  we  thought  he  would  at  least 
he  a  scholar,  you  know,  with  his  head  stuffed  full  of 
Latin  and  Greek;  or  a  philosopher,  or  an  author, 
or  something  of  that  son. 

Fa. — You  mean,    that  you   expected    to  see  a 
I  learned  man,  or  a  clever  man  ;  but  that  was  your 
I  own  fault ;  I  promised   you  no  such  thing.     Are 
1  you  not  aware,  children,  that  a  man  may  be  learned, 
or  clever,  or  both,  without  being  wise;  and  that  a 
man  may  be   wise   who  is  neither  learned  nor  cle- 
ver? 

Fred. — Yes,  wise  in  some  things. 

Fa. Wise  in  every  thing  with  which  he  has  to 

do.     Can  you  recollect,  Frederick,  that  definition 
of  wisdom  we  met  with  the  other  day  ? 

Fred. — Something  of  this  sort,  was  it  not?— that 
wisdom  consists  in  employing  the  best  means  for  at- 
taining the  most  important  ends. 

Fa.—Ye.ry    well.     Then   I   think  we   have  un- 
questionably seen  a  wise  man  this  morning.     You 
beard  from   himself  the   grand  object  of  this  good 
man's  pursuit;  r.ad  litis  must  be  allowed  by  every 
one  to  be  the   most  important  of  all  objects.     He 
aims  at  nothing  less  than  eternal  life;  and  to  this 
i  end  he  employs  the  best  means;  such  as  God  him- 
i  self  prescribes.     And  this  wisdom,  which  is  from 
j  above,  teaches  him  to  conduct  himself  wisely  in  all 
I  the  relations  of  life.      He  is  wise  as  a   tradesman  ; 
beino-  honest  and    industrious  ;  exerting  his  lnge- 
i  nuity  in  his  callin",  as  a  talent  given   him  by  his 
1  Maker-  so  that  he  is  one  of  the  most   ingenious 
mechanics  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  is  wise  as  a 
neighbour;  living   in   peace  and   charity   with  all 
around  him.     He  is  wise  as  the  master  ol  a  family  ; 
beinc  contented   with  such  things  as  has,  never  at- 
tempting to  vie  with  his  superiors,  nor  aiming  to  be 
UrauWiriWt  he  is  not.     He  showed  himself  to  be 
a  wise  man  by  choosing  for  his  partner  a  wise  wo- 
man ■  that  is,  a  pious  and  prudent  woman:  and 
he  conducts  himself  wisely  as  a  husband  and  father ; 
<ruidin"  his  house  with  discretion,  and  training  his 
children  to  tread  in  his  own   steps.     He  eminently 
displays  also  cue  of  the  invariable  characteristics  of 
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.rid    unassuming   dc- 


reminds  us  of  ihe  goodness  of  God,  even  to  ihe  un- 
But  let  them  remember,  thai  tlie  scriptures  do  not  j  worthy  ;   besides,  it  is  the  brightest  and  most  gtori- 
prescribe  one  set  of  duties  for  the  penitent  and   be-   ous  thing  that  God  has  made  for  us. 
lieving,  and  another  set  of  duties  for  the  impenitent  i      Hen.  It  is  very  bright  indeed,  mother ;  for  it  has 
and  unbelieving.     The  impenitent  are  called  upon  ;  brought  the  tears  into   my  eyes 
\i  shines'  in  bis  face,  and    to  do  all  those  things  which  the  Christian  is  requir- 
In  that    solitary    room,  \  ed  to  do.     There  is  one  Lord,  one   faith   and  one 


true   wisdom,  by  bis  modest 
porlment. 

But  above  all,  and  as  the  cause  of  all,  this  man  is 
uise,  in  making  it  his  chief  concern  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian; not  merely  by  profession,  but  in  earnest. 
His  religion,  you  see,  is  of  the  true  sort.  It  not  on- 
ly gives  him  a  hope  of  being  happy,  hereafter,  but  it 
rnakes  bira  happy  now. 
reigns    in    bis   dwelling. 

where  many  would  think  it  a  punishment  to  pass!  baptism.  Let  all  persons  beware  too,  of  measure. 
an  hour,  he  enjoys,  daily,  the  high  honour  and  hap- ling  their  duties  by  the  preformance  of  others,  in. 
pinessof  holding  communion  with  his  Maker,  while  stead  of  that'hroad,  golden  rule  of  our  Saviour 
the  noisy  worldbelow  are  disquieting  themselves  in  '  Whosoever  will,  let  him  came  and  learn  of  Christ 
vain  with  every  passing  vanity.  And  in  his  daily  !  O  that  blessed  word,  whosoever  1  Whosoever  will 
walk  and  conversation,°he  has  this  testimony  that 'let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely 
he  pleases  God. 

Now  children,  have  I  not  performed  my  promise? 
Tell,  me,  if  you  have  not  seen,  according  to  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  A  wise  max  ? 


receive  you?  O  it  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  !  J/.  The  sun,  like  the  Almighty  Being  who  made 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the!  it,  shines  on  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  it  should  then 
worhl  to  save  sinners. 


Z. 
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For  the  y oath's  Companion. 
PRAYING  WITH  CHILDREN. 

31rssrs.  Editors. — If  by  inserting  the  following, 
any  good  may  be  done  to  Teachers  or  Scholars, 
an  occasional  reader  of  your  worthy  paper  will  be 
gratified. 

A  little  bov,  upon  leaving  one  school  and  at- 
tending another,  said  to  his  mother?  "  Air.  D. 
does  not  pray  so  well  as  Miss  E."  "  How  so,  my 
dear,"  replied  his  mother,  "  Mr.  D.  is  a  good  man 
and  makes  good  prayers."  "Well,  I  do  not  like 
his  prayers  so  well  as  I  do  Miss  E.'s." 

Wishing  to  know  upon  what  he  formed  his  opini- 
on, his  mother  asked  him,  what  Mr.  D.  said.  "  I  do 
not  know,  Ma'am."  "  What  does  MissE-  say." 
"Last  night,"  said  he  "and  this  morning  too,  she 
prayed  for  the  little  Indian  children,  that  they  might 
not  be  sent  from  their  homes  by  the  wicked  white 
people,  and  that  those  that  have  no  schools  might 
soon  have  somebody  to  teach  them,  and  tell  them 
there  isaGod  and  Saviour  who  loves  them,  and  that 
we  might  be  willing  to  give  something  so  that  they 
may  have  Sabbath  Schools." 

Here  he  stopped,  apparently  fullofthought.  His 
mother  said,  "  Did  she  not  pray  that  her  children 
might  so  improve  their  privileges,  that  those  hea- 


For  the    Youth's  Companion. 
POLITE  THIEVES. 

"  There,  now,  I  forget  to  bring  the  money  for 
my  singing  book,  Air.  White;  have  you  twenty- 
five  cents  about  you,  Alfred,"  addressing  one  near 
by,  a  benevolent  youth,  who  is  always  ready  to 
assist  a  friend  when  it  is  in  his  power. 

"  Yes,  here,"  said  he,  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"  I  will  recollect  and  bring  it  next  evening," 

But  when  next  evening  came,  it  was  "  entirely 
forgotten,"  and  so  it  was  for  two  or  three  succeeding 
evenings, till  the  ungenerous  borrower  ceased  to  men- 
tion it.  And  it  is  now  upwards  of  a  year;  and  the 
loaned  sum  though  small,  has  not  been  returned. 
The  reason  why  I  mention  this  circumstance  is, 
only  to  guard  the  young  from  this  low  and  mean 
manner  of  stealing  from  an  honest  pocket,  fori 
consider  it  a.  polite  theft,  for  a  person  to  borrow  of 
I  another  with  the  intention  of  never  repaying.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  crime  connected  with  it.  Two  or 
three  falsehoods  must  be  altered  in  breaking  promis- 
es, and  in  pretended  forgetfulness.  It  is  a  fact  of 
too  common  occurrence  that  many  borrow,  and  in- 
cur debts,  with  the  intention  of  never  returning  the 
the  honest  due.  I  have  noticed  it  in  many,  whom 
I  had  little  suspected  of  being  guilty  of  an  action 
so  despicable.  But  such  must  not  expect  to  pros- 
per, ihey  cannot.  Although  it  be  a  little  present 
o-ain  it  will  bo  a  future  loss.  Never  think  any- 
thing  borrowed   too  trivial   to  return.     If  it  is  but 


then  children  might  not'  rise  iii  judgment  against  I  six  cents,  refund  it  honorably  for  if  you  are  negli- 
them?"  "  Yes,  mother,  I  was  thinking  of  that."  I  gent  in  small  things,  you  will  be  also  in  great.  And 
"And,  mother,"  continued  little  John,  "Miss  E.  j  by  now  neglecting  to  repay  a  creditor's  five-and 
says,  when  we  rise  up,  it  is  saying,  lam  going  lo  twenty  cents,  in  your  future  dealings  with  the  world, 

-   you  may 


pray,  and  if  we  do  not  think  of  the  words  that  she 
says,  and  pray  what  she  prays,  that  it  is  mock 
ing  God  " 


refuse  to  pay  an  honest  debt  of  large 
amount.  Beware  then,  young  man,  how  you  con- 
tract debts  which  you  are  unable  lopay;  but  if  neces 


I  never  was  more  forcibly  convinced  of  the  neces-  j  sity  compels  you  to  bo/row,  return  it  at  the  promis- 
ed hour;  then  you    may  flourish  in    respectability 
nor  fear  to  meet  the  eye  of  your  generous  creditor. 
Portland.  D.  C.  C. 


sity  of  praying  with  children  in  a  childlike  manner 
Mr.  D.  is  a  good  man  ;  he  does  not  use  high  flown' 
Jarro-uao-e,  but  he  does  not  accommodate  his  expres- 
sions   sufficiently    to   the   capacities   of  children. 

Though  little  John  is  not  pious,  yet  he  is  thought- 
ful ;  and  here  has  an  impression  been  made  which 
may  be  the  means  of  his  conversion,  though  he  has 
been  in  the  school  but  one  week.  Though  he  had 
been  in  Mr.  D.'s  school  three  months  he  had  never  so 
much  as  mentioned  his  praying  and  has  since  only 
said,  "  I  did  not  understand  him." 

Little  children,  remember,  like  this  little  boy, 
that  if  you  do  not  think  the  words  and  pray  what 
your  Teachers  pray,  you  are  "mocking  God  ;"  and 
God  will  not  be  mocked,  but  will  surely  render  to 
every  one  according  lo  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 

July,  1630.  A  Visiter. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion, 
AN  INVITATION'. 
"Come  for  all  things  are  ready." 
There  is  a  city,  whose  builder  is  the  great  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe.     It  is  a  paradise   more  pre- 
oious  than  that  of  Eden,   designed   for    all  those 
who  will  enter   in,  at  the  "  straight  gate."     The 
way  to  this  gale  is  so  plain,  that  the  way-faring  man, 
though  a  fool, need  not  err  therein.  Christ  is  the  way, 
and  Christ  is  God,  mighty  and  able  to  save.     In  a 
dyia?  hour,  when  this  world  recedes,  should  you 


not  like  to  hare  the  portals  of  Heaven  fly  open  to  in  mind  of  God? 


THE   EVENING  WALK. 

A  Dialogue. 

Mother.  Come,  Henry,  let  us  begin  our  walk,  for 
it  will  be  a  long  one:  the  sun  is  about  to  set,  and 
the  wind  is  blowing  freshly.  All  that  we  see  looks 
pleasant  and  delightful.  Surely  all  things  ought  to 
remind  us  of  God  ;  for  "  all  things  were  made  by 
him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made.'1 

Henry.  Every  thing,  mother?  the  sky  over  our 
heads,  and  the  ground  under  our  feet,  and  the  great 
sea,  and  the  wind  that  blows,  and  the  rain,  and  the 
snow  ?  should  all  these  put  us  in  mind  of  God  ? 

HI.  Yes,  my  child,  everything.  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  show- 
eth  his  handy  work."  "  The  sea  is  his,  and  he 
made  it,  and  his  hands  prepared  the  dry  land  ;" 
nor  is  there  a  thing  on  which  the  eye  can  look  thai 
should  not,  in  some  way,  romind  us  of  tho  power, 
ihe  wisdom,  or  the  goodness  of  God. 

Hen.  Look  at  the  sun,  mother ;  how  red  and 
bright  it  is  :  I  cannot  keep  my  eyes  upon  it  with- 
out hurting  them  ;  but  why  should  the  sun  put  us 


and  look  which 
way  I  will,  I  can  only  see  something  red  like  th« 
sun.     I  remember  the  hymn. 

"  My  Gcd,  wlii'  makes  Uie  sun  to  know 

His  proper  hour  lo  rise, 
And  to  give  light  to  all  below, 

Doth  tend  him  round  the  skies," 

M.  Like  the  sun,  go  on  in  the  path  of  duty,  day 
by  day  ;  and,  when  his  brightness  shall  fail,  you 
will  shine  in  the  presence  of  God  the  Father,  and 
of  his  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  called  in  the  bible  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
(Mai.  ir.  2.) 

Hen.  I  suppose  the  sun  was  made  to  warm  us ; 
but  1  wonder  what  keeps  it  from  falling  down,  for 
it  stands  upon  nothing. 

M.  The  power  of  God  holds  it  in  its  place;  may 
the  same  almighty  power  keep  you,  my  child,  from 
falling  into  sin;  and  guide  you  in  the  way  of  ever- 
lasting life  through  faith  in  your  Redeemer.  But 
we  must  walk  a  little  faster. 

Hen.  Who  was  it  that  told  us  God  made  the 
sun  ? 

M.  He  himself  in  the  bible  says,  "  God  mads 
two  great  lights,  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day, 
and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night:"  he  mado 
the  stars  also:  and  it  is  among  the  merciful  promi- 
ses of  the  Most  High  to  his  people,  after  their  afflic- 
tions are  passed  :  "  The  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy 
light  by  day;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon 
give  light  unto  thee;  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto 
thee  an  everlasting  light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory." 
[Isa.  lx.   19.) 

Hen.  I  think,  mother,  I  can  remember  your  read- 
ing that  in  the  bible.  But  how  can  the  wind,  and 
the  rain,  and  the  snow  put  hs  in  mind  of  God  X 
That  puzzles  me,  for  the  wind  is  not  bright  and 
shining. 

M.  No,  the  wind  is  not  bright  and  shining,  yet  it 
may  remind  us  of  God  ;  for,  like  Him,  it  convince* 
us  of  its  presence,  and  makes  ns  feel  its  power 
though  we  cannot  see  it.  Do  you  remember  what 
our  Saviour  said  to  Nicodemus,  when  talking  to 
him  about  the  new  birth  ? 

Hen.  Yes,  mother;  Jesus  said,  "  marvel  not  that 
I  said  unto  thee,  ye  must  be  bom  again.  The 
wind  blowcth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearcst  tha 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  comcth, 
and  whither  it  goeth  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit."   (John  iii.  8.) 

if.  You  do  well  to  remember  these  and  other 
texts,  and  often  to  repeat  them,  and  think  of  them 
often. 

Hen.  I  will  try  to  remember  all  I  learn,  mother, 
and  all  that  you  say  about  the  good  God  who  made 
me  and  all  things;  but  tell  me  in  what  way  tho 
rain  and  snow  can  bring  him  to  my  remembrance  I 
M.  They  may  remind  us  of  his  holy  word,  which 
by  the  power  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  sufficient, 
through  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation.  It  is  written  in  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  "  For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  ths 
snow  from  heaven,  and  relurneth  not  thither,  but 
waterelh  ths  earth,  and  makcth  it  bring  forth  and 
bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  lo  the  sower,  and  bread 
to  Ihe  eater;  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth 
out  of  my  mouth  :  it  shall  not  icturn  unto  me  void, 
but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it "  (Isa.  1». 
10,  11.) 

Hen.  I  cannot  think  how  it  is,  mother,  that  what- 
ever we  see,  or  whatever  I  say,  you  can  always  find 
something  about  it  in  the  bible,  just  as  if  it  was 
written  on  purpose.  I  am  sure  I  could  not  find 
such  verses,  if  I  were  to  look  ever  so  long. 

SI.  It  is,  my  son,  the  particular  excellency  of  that 
holy  book,  that  it  is  adapted  to  every  situation  in 
which  a  human  creature  can  be  placed.  The  ig- 
norant may  always  find  wisdom  ;  the  wicked,  re- 
proof; the  weak,  strength  ;  and  the  afflicted,  eon*- 
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fort,  by  reading  or  calling  to  mind  its  warnings  and 
consolations.  I  trust,  as  you  grow  in  years  you 
will  grow  in  grace,  and  that  the  bible  will  become 
more  precious  to  you  ;  then  you  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  verses  on  all  occasions  that  will  be 
profitable  to  you.  The  bible  is  a  treasure  house  lo 
the  poor ;  a  friend  to  the  friendless;  and  a  sure 
guide  from  earth  to  heaven.  Let  it  be  as  "  a  light 
to  your  path,  and  a  lamp  to  your  feet,"  that  your 
path  may  be  peace,  and  the  end  everlasting  life. 

Henry.  Now  we  are  come  to  the  sea-shore,  mo- 
ther, shall  I  look  for  some  pretty  shells? 

Mather.  You  should,  my  dear,  if  we  had  time, 
but  wc  cannot  stay  now.  Let  us  look  for  a  faw 
Eiinute6  at  the  great  sea,  and  think  if  there  is  no- 
thing here  to  show  us  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
our  God. 

Hen.  Is  there  any  thing  ia  the  bible  about  the 
sea,  mother  ? 

Moth.  Oh  yes  ;  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  tell 
you  now.  Do  you  not  remember  that  God  divided  the 
waters  of  the  Red  sea,  so  that  the  children  of  Israel 
passed  over  on  dry  land,  when  he  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  king  Pharaoh  and  all  his 
people  who  pursued  after  them  were  drowned  in  the 
same  sea? 

Hen.  Yes,  I  remember  that;  how  dreadful  for 
so  many  persons  to  be  lost  at  once !  but  are  not 
those  who  go  out  and  sail  in  ships  on  the  sea  often 
drowned,  mother  ?  They  say  the  sea  is  deeper  than 
a  house  is  high  :  how  frightened  the  sailors  must  be, 
wiien  the  ship  is  tossed  up  and  down  on  the  waves. 

Moth.  No  doubt  they  often  are,  and  many  of  them 
lose  their  lives.  But  there  is  no  danger  so  great, 
but  God  can  deliver  those  from  it  who  tru«t  in  him. 
There  is  account  of  a  storm  at  sea  in  the  book  of 
Psaims,  which  I  should  like  you,  my  dear  child,  to 
read  often,  and  to  think  of  when  you  look  at  these 
great  waters.  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters  ;  these  see 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep. 
For  he  commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind, 
which  lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof."  Then  follows 
a  description  of  the  storm,  and  then  we  are  told, 
"  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he 
bringeth  them  out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh 
the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof  are  still. 
Then  are  they  glad,  because  they  be  quiet ;  so  he 
bringeth  them  into  their  desired  haven.  Oh  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and 
for  his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of  men  !" 
(Ps.  107.)  I  knew  one  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  sea,  and  who  bad  been  in  many  a  storm, 
and  he  told  me  that  this  description  was  the  best 
which  he  had  ever  heard. 

'Hen.  I  will  try  to  remember  that  God  can  take 
Care  of  us,  by  sea  and  by  land.  We  are  now  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  what  a  distance  I  can  see  !  It  is  so 
pleasant,  mother,  to  walk  with  you,  and  lo  talk  of 
every  thing.  There  is  the  high  rock,  which,  you 
told  me,  they  called  the  eagle's  nest.  The  eagle  is 
a  very  large  bird,  is  it  not,  mother? 

Moth.  Yes,  and  it  flies  upwards,  very  high  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  it  can  look  at  the  bright  sun  without 
turning  away  its  head. 

Hen.  I  think  I  should  like  to  fly  like  an  eagle, 
and  be  able    to  look  at  the  sun. 

Moth.  If  you  are  the  child  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
trust  wholly  in  him  who  shed  his  precious  blood  to 
save  the  lost,  then,  my  dear,  you  shall  fly  higher 
than  the  eagle,  and  look  upon  a  brighter  sun  than 
that  which  shines  in  the  heavens.  In  the  Bible 
you  will  find  the  promise,  "They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  shall  renew  their  strength  ;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shall  run,  and 
not  he  weary  ;  they  shall  walk,  and  not  faint."  (Isa. 
40.  31.)  [Youth's  Friend. 


NATURAL    HISTOST. 


THE  WHALE. 
This  is  the  largest  of  all  animals.  In  the  Frozen 
ocean,  the  great  Greenland  whale  usually  measures 
from  fifty  lo  eighty  feet  in  length;  but  in  hot  cli- 
m»tes  some  are  found  which  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long.     The  head  is  full  one  third  the  size 


of  the  fish.  The  eyes  are  small,  but  the  mouth  is 
extremely  wide,  and  the  under  lip  is  broader  than 
the  upper  one.  The  tongue  is  composed  of  soft 
spongy  fat,  and  is  sometimes  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  nine  in  width. 

The  throat  is  small  for  so  vast  a  fish,  being  sel- 
dom more  than  four  inches  wide.     In  the  middle  of 
the  head  are  two  holes,  through  which  it  spouts  up 
water  to  a  great  height.and  with  considerable  noise 
It  is  sharp-sighted,  and  quick  of  hearing. 

What  is  called  whale  bone,  forms  part  of  the  up- 
per jaw,  and  some  of  these  black  bones  are  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  long.  The  real  bones  are  light  in 
colour,  hard,  and  full  of  marrow.  Two  great  strong 
bones  suppurt  the  upper  lip,  meeting  each  other  in 
the  shape  of  a  half  moon.  The  tail  is  broid,  and 
when  the  fish  swims  forward,  the  tail  alone  is  used, 
but  when  it  turns  in  the  water  the  two  fins  are  em- 
ployed. The  female  carries  her  young  one  on  her 
back,  and  supports  it  by  the  fins  on  each  side  to 
prevent  it  from  falling  off. 

The  whale  varies  in  colour ;  the  back  of  some 
being  red,  and  the  belly  white.  Others  are  black, 
some  mottled,  others  quite  white.  Their  colours  in 
the  water  look  beautiful,  and  their  skins  smooth 
and  slippery.  The  outward  or  scarf  skin,  is  not 
thicker  than  parchment ;  under  this  is  the  real  skin, 
which  is  about  an  inch  thick,  this  covers  the  fat  or 
blubber,  which  is  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in 
thickness;  and  is,  when  the  fish  is  healthy,  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour. 

When  a  whale  descends  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  it  first  lifts  its  head,  then  plunging  beneath 
the  waves,  raises  its  back,  goes  slowly  down,  throws 
its  tail  out  of  the  water,  and  then  disappears. 
Whales  are  shy  and  timid,  being  furnished  with  no 
other  instrument  of  offence  or  defence  except  the 
tail.  As  soon  as  they  perceive  a  boat  approaching 
they  generally  plunge  under  water ;  but  sometimes, 
when  in  danger,  they  will  run  against  a  boat,  and 
dash  it  to  peices  with  one  stroke  of  the  tail. 

The  whale  fisheries,  both  in  the  north  and  south 
seas,  are  those  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  those 
useful  articles,  whale  or  train  oil,  whale  bone,  and 
spermacetli.  The  northern  fishery  is  the  most  im- 
portant, to  which  many  ships  are  sent  out  every 
year.  Every  ship  has  six  or  seven  boats,  each  of 
which  is  provided  with  one  harpooner,  one  man  at 
the  rudder,  one  to  manage  the  line,  and  four  sea- 
men as  rowers.  In  each  boat  there  are  also  two  or 
three  harpoons  (strong  stout  darts,)  several  spears, 
and  six  lines,  each  120  fathoms  in  length,  fastened 
together.  So  soon  as  the  men  in  the  boat  discover 
a  whale,  they  approach  it,  and  immediately  strike 
a  harpoon,  with  aline  fastened  to  it, deeply  into  its 
body  ;  and  on  the  whale  diving  into  the  deep,  the 
line  is  permitted  lo  run  out,  great  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  its  rapid  motion  from  setting  fire  to  the 
wood.  After  some  minutes  the  wounded  fish  is 
obliged  to  return  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
breath.  Fresh  harpoons  are  then  struck  into  his 
body,  and  by  continual  plunging  and  bleeding  he 
becomes  exhausted,  when  a  long  spear  is  thrust  into 
his  breast,  which  soon  kills  him.  The  carcass  is 
then  towed  to  the  ship,  and  fastened  alongside, 
when  the  men  get  on  the  animal's  back,  with  iron 
spurs  in  their  shoes  to  prevent  them  from  slipping, 
and  cut  out  large  square  pieces  of  fat,  called  blub- 
ber, which  are  hoisted  into  the  ship,  and  there  cut 
into  smaller  pieces,  and  then  thrown  into  the  ship's 
bold,  and  after  being  left  there  for  three  or  four  days 
to  drain,  they  are  taken  up  and  cut  into  still  smaller 
pieces,  and  put  into  casks.  The  whale  bones  are 
preserved  entire,  and  hoisted  on  deck,  and  there 
left  till  the  men  have  lime  to  scrape  and  clean  them. 
The  two  large  upper  jaw  bones  are  cleaned  and 
fastened  to  the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  and  tubs  placed 
under  them  to  receivo  the  oil  which  they  dis- 
charge. 

Whales  are  sometimes  seen  in  numbers  together 
sporting  about  near  the  sui  face  of  the  sea,  and  spout- 
ing up  the  water  like  a  fountain,  to  the  height  of 
thirty  or  forty  feet.  They  seldom  swim  along  above 
four  miles  an  hour,  but  in  some  instances  have 
been  observed,  when  alarmed,  to  rush  along  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.     They  feed  only  on 


the  smaller  kinds  of  fish,  as  their  throats  are  not 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  of  their  swallowing  large 
substances,  and  they  are  not  furnished  with  teeth 
lo  grind  food  into  small  pieces. 

The  boundless  ocean  and  its  inhabitants,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  earth  and  its  productions,  are  no- 
ticed by  the  devout  psalmist  in  language  of  reveren- 
tial admiration,  "  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  they 
works  !  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all :  the 
earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  ;  so  is  this  great  wide  sea. 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both 
small  and  great  beasts.  There  go  the  ships : 
there  is  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  made  to 
play  therein,"  Psalm  civ,  24,  25,  26.  There  is 
much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  leviathan  here 
mentioned  may  intend  the  whale,  as  that  enormous 
fish  very  seldom  approaches  the  shore  ;  but  swims 
about, rolls  itself  over, and  dives  to  a  surprising  depth 
in  the  mighty  waters. 

What  an  astonishing  instance  is  this  creature  of 
the  great  power  of  the  Almighty  ! — "  God  created 
great  whales,"  Gen.  i,  21.  These  are  the  largest 
of  all  fishes,  and  their  bulk  and  strength  exceed 
those  of  any  other  animal.       [Child's  Magazine. 


OBIIUAB7. 


HAPPY  DEATH  OF  JANE  D . 

We  have  to  notice  the  death  of  Jane   D- 


one  of  the  scholars,  who  was  called  away  at  the 
early  age  of  eight  years.  She  was  a  child  of  re- 
markably good  abilities,  and  very  retentive  memory ; 
and  whenever  she  was  questioned  in  her  class,  up- 
on what  had  been  read,  she  surprised  her  teachers 
by  her  very  intelligent  answers.  The  last  annual 
address  to  the  scholars  appears  not  lo  have  been 
lost  upon  little  Jane;  she  repeated  in  the  evening 
a  great  deal  of  what  she  had  heard.  She  seemed 
much  pleased  by  the  account  of  a  little  boy  telling 
his  companion  that  they  must  pray  to  God  for  the 
pardon  of  their  sins.  "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  and  un- 
less we  do  all  of  us  pray  to  God  ourselves,  to  for- 
give our  sins,  they  will  never  be  pardoned,"  She 
never,  for  some  time  back,  omitted  night  and  morn- 
ing retiring  by  herself  to  pray.  She  said  she  pray- 
ed that  God  would  change  her  wicked  heart,  and 
give  her  a  new  one,  and  fit  her  to  dwell  with  him 
in  heaven.  One  Sabbath  evening,  being  with  some 
of  her  companions,  she  wished  them  to  join  with 
her  in  singing  one  of  their  school  hymns,  as  she 
called  them  ;  the  choice  was  referred  to  her, — 
"  this  will  suit  best,"  said  she, 

"  I,on],  lead)  n  little  child  lo  pray  ; 

Thy   grace  betimes  impart,"  etc. 

For  several  weeks  before  she  died,  she  seemed 
to  have  an  imptessioti  that  she  should  not  live  long  ; 
at  one  lime  she  repeated  the  hymn, 
"  There  is  an  hour  when  I  must  Hie, 

Nor  do  I  know  how  soon  'twill  come; 
A  thousand  children  young  as  I 

Are  called  by  death  lo  meet  their  doom." 

She  appeared  very  thoughtful,  and  said,  "  per- 
haps some  of  us  may  die  before  morning;  if  it  be 
me,  I  hope  God  will  take  me  lo  heaven,  to  dwell  nt 
his  right  hand  —  but  O  !  what  a  dreadful  thing  it 
would  be  if  my  dear  faiher  should  be  at  the  left" 
hand." 

She  frequently  admonished  her  parents  in  a  mo- 
dest and  becoming  manner,  and  begged  them  to  at- 
tend a  place  of  worship  on  the  Sabbath  day.  In 
her  last  illness  no  immediate  danger  was  contem- 
plated, until  within  a  short  time  of  her  death;  she 
ihen  could  scarcely  converse  at  all,  from  her  great 
pain  and  frequent  convulsions.  She  entreated  her 
mother  not  to  weep  on  her  account,  but  that  a 
friend  might  pray  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  God,  ha 
would  relieve  her  sufferings  and  take  her  to  himself. 
When  she  could  not  speak,  she  often  raised  her 
hands  as  if  in  prayer;  she  was  heard  faintly  to  arti- 
culate the  words,  "  Lord  help  me."  She  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  hymn, 

"  O  Lord,  foi'give  n  sinful  child,"  elc. 

We  record  one  other  fact  of  little  Jane, — she 
gave  her  mother  all  her  pocket  money  (four-pence) 
to  go  to  hear  Mr.  Thorpe  preach  for  the  school. 

[British  Report. 
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YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


S31TORIAL. 


ANOTHER  TALK  ABOUT  THE  COMMANDMENTS. 
Between  a  Fallier  and  his  Children. 

Father.  My  Children,  I  believe  you  can  all  re- 
peat the  ten  commandments,  without  making  any 
mistake.  We  may  now  converse  about  them,  and 
I  shall  learn  how  well  you  understand  them.  Some- 
thing was  said  among  us  the  other  day  about  steal- 
ing. Do  any  of  you  know  what  the  man  is  called 
who  steals  ? 

Benjamin.  A  stealer. 

George.   A  thief. 

F.  Thief  is  the  word  usually  employed  ;  and 
what  do  we  call  the  crime  which  he  commits? 

G.  Theft. 
James.  Theft,  or  stealing. 

F.  We  use  either  word  ;  more  commonly  we 
call  it  theft.  If  a  man  steals,  can  he  be  punished 
by  the  courts  of  law  ? 

G.  If  he  is  foundout,  and  tried,  and  found  guilty, 
he  must  then  be  punished.  He  must  go  to  jail, 
and  perhaps  to  the  state  prison  for  many  years,  or 
as  long  as  he  lives. 

F.  Suppose  a  man  steals  a  great  many  times, 
and  is  never  found  out  and  punished  in  this  world, 
what  is  the  consequence  1 

G.  God  will  punish  him  at  the  judgment  day, 
and  in  hell  forever. 

F.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

G.  God  will  condemn  and  punish  all  the  wicked, 
who  have  broken  any  of  his  commands  and  have 
not  repented.  "  God  will  bring  every  work  into 
judgment,  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be 
good,  or  whether  it  be  evil."  He  will  also  "  turn 
all  the  wicked  into  hell." 

F.  Do  any  of  you  recollect  a  passage,  which  ex- 
pressly includes  thieves  among  those  who  will  be 
condemned  and  lost. 

G.  "  Be  not  deceived;  neither  fornicators,  nor 
idolators,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abus- 
ers of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves,  nor 
covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  This 
is  what  Pa.i!  says,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  first 
epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

F.  Did  any  of  you  ever  see  a  person  who  had 
been  guilty  of  stealing? 

G.  O  yes,  Pa  ;  there  was  John  Wilson,  the  idle 
and  drinking  man,  was  tried  at  the  court  house 
because  he  stole  some  money  out  of  a  drawer  in 
a  store,  and  was  sent  to  the  state  prison; 

B.  And  there  was  little  Jo  Varnum  at  our 
school,  that  stole  William  Little's  pen  knife.  Wil- 
liam searched  for  it  a  great  while, and  asked  all  the 
scholars  if  they  had  seen  his  white  handled  knife, 
and  it  was  almost  a  week  before  he  found  it.  One 
day  Jo  Varnum  was  taking  some  other  things  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  he  took  out  a  white  handled 
knife  when  he  didn't  mean  to,  and  slipped  it  back 
very  quick.  But  one  of  the  boys  saw  It  and  told 
William,  and  the  master  made  Jo  give  it  up. 

F.  Now  think  about  the  conduct  of  that  wicked 
boy,  and  see  if  you  can  understand  all  about  this 
sin  of  stealing.  In  the  first  place,  had  Jo  any  right 
to  William's  knife? 

B.  No,  Sir,  it  was  William's. 
F.  Jo  then  had  not  bought  it,  nor  borrowed  it, 
nor  so  much  as  asked  for  it ;  it  was  all  William's. 
Can  any  of  you  tell  me  one  thing,  then,  which  be- 
longs to  stealing? 

L.  It  is  taking  what  belongs  to  another  per- 
son. 

F.  That  is  true  :  but  I  may  take  what  belongs 
to  another  person,  if  he  gives  me  leave.  Can  you 
think  of  another  thing  that  belongs  to  theft  ? 

L.  The  article  must  be  taken  without  leave  of 
the  owner. 

/■'.  That  is  true  as  a  general  rule ;  but  I  may 
sometimes  take  another's  property  against  his  will, 
and  still  do  right. 

L.  You  may  take  dangerous  weapons  away  from 
a  crazy  person. 

F.  And  the  officers  of  the  law  may  take  the  pro- 
perly of  a  man,  who  owes  me  and  will  not  pay  me. 


I  ought  not  to  do  it  myself;  but  the  law  allows  that 
impartial  men  may  do  it  for  me,  till  the  debt  is  paid. 
In  the  next  place,  can  stealing  be  done  openly,  or 
is  it  done  in  secret  ? 

J.  Usually  in  secret,  so  that  nobody  may  prevent 
it  or  find  out  the  thief. 

L.  If  a  man  snatches  a  pocket  book  out  of  the 
hands  of  another,  and  runs  off  with  a  great  deal  of 
money  not  his  own,  is  he  not  a  thief!  If  the  owner 
and  fifty  other  persons  see  him  do  it,  does  that 
hinder  his  crime  from  being  called  stealing? 

F.  That  would  be  more  commonly  termed  rob- 
bery. To  stealing  or  theft  we  usully  attach  the  idea 
that  it  is  done  secretly ,  clandestinely ,  slily :  but  the 
distinction  is  not  always  made,  and  is  not  very  im- 
portant. 

G.  O  Pa,  I  want  to  know  if  Peter  Johnson  was 
a  thief. 

F.  I  do  not  know,  my  son ;  what  did  Peter 
do? 

G.  Why  he  got  our  James's  knife,  and  kept  it  a 
good  while.  He  took  it  from  the  table  where  three 
or  four  knives  were  lying,  and  thought  it  was  his 
own. 

F.  How  came  he  to  think  that  James's  knife  was 
his? 

G.  O  Pa,  they  looked  very  much  alike,  and  he 
said  he  really  thought  it  was  his  own. 

F.  If  he  sincerely  thought  it  was  his  own,  it  was 
not  stealing;  he  took  it  by  mistake,  and  a  mistake 
is  not  a  sin.  If  he  pretended  to  think  it  was  his 
own,  when  he  knew  better,  he  was  guilty  of  stealing 
and  lying  too. 

G.  O  Pa,  I  know  it  was  a  mistake,  for  Peter 
never  tells  lies. 

F.  O,  very  well;  if  it  was  a  mistake  in  Peter, 
it  was  not  theft. 

B.  Now  I  wonder  if  Mrs.  Jordan  was  a  thief, 
who  kept  my  mother's  kettle  so  long. 

F.  1  do  not  know  ;  what  were  the  circumstan- 
ces? 

B.  O  she  borrowed  a  kettle  of  the  maid,  and 
promised  to  return  it  in  a  day  or  two;  but  I  be- 
lieve she  kept  it  three  or  four  months,  and  when 
my  mother  found  it  out  she  was  displeased  with 
her.  She  made  an  excuse  that  she  forgot  to  bring 
it  home,  but  I  believe  she  saw  it  every  day  and 
might  have  thought  about  it. 

F.  Probably  Mrs.  Jordan  was  very  negligent, 
and  that  is  wrong:  and  it  was  wicked  to  break  her 
promise  to  return  it  soon.  If  she  intended  to  keep 
the  borrowed  article  for  her  own,  she  was  very  dis- 
honest: though  we  should  not  call  her  a  thief. 
When  a  bot  rowed  article  is  kept  too  long  through 
real  forgetfulnes,  it  is  not  a  crime. 
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that  children,  when  they  do  wrong,  might  even 
learn  a  lesson  from  my  poor  Tray  ;  for  he  was  sor- 
ry for  it,  ashamed  of  it,  humbly  begged  pardon,. and, 
when  forgiven,  showed  how  grateful  he  was  for  his 
master's  kindness.  Youth's  Friend. 


TEMPLE  OF  SIVA,  AT  CHITTORE. 

This  remarkable  building  at  Chittoie,  in  India 
is  dedicated  to  a  very  celebrated  god  of  the  Hindoos, 
called  Siva.  Its  form  is  a  square  lower,  with  a 
cupola,  and  it  is  nine  stoiies  high.  It  is  buill  of 
white  marble,  elegantly  carved,  and  the  two  high- 
est stories  project  out,  like  a  balcony,  beyond  those 
beneath  ihern,  so  that  it  stands  on  its  smaller  end. 

There  is  a  steep  and  narrow,  but  safe  staircase 
of  marble,  inside  the  building:  this  leads  to  seven 
small  and  two  large  apartments,  all  richly  and  ele- 
gantly carved,  with  figures  of  their  idol  gods;  Siva 
himself  being  the  principal  figure  in  this  place. 
This  image,  which  the  poor  Hindoos  worship,  and 
think  it  God,  is  in  the  form  of  a  man  with  five  faces, 
and  four  arms,  riding  an  a  beast. 

This  is  the  god  which  the  Hindoos  worship; 
think  of  this,  dear  children,  and  bless  the  goodness 
of  God  who  has  placed  you  in  the  land  of  Gospel 
light  and  privileges.  Pray  that  you  may  make  a 
right  improvement  of  them  ;  tremble  lest  the  chil- 
dren of  the  heathen  parents  should  rise  up  in  the 
judgment  to  condemn  you,  who  have  parents  and 
teachers  to  instruct  and  to  pray  for  you.  Pray  for 
yourselves  that  you  may  be  saved,  and  pray  for  poor 
little  idolaters,  in  heathen  countries,  thai  they  may 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  ihe  tiuth,  and  be- 
come new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  ib. 


MY  DOG  TRAY. 
My  dog  Tray  is  very  fond  of  a  nice  bit  of  meat; 
but  he  behaves  better  than  many  children,  for  he 
will  not  touch  or  take  auy  ihing  unless  he  be  told. 
One  day,  however,  he  forgot  his  good  manners,  and 
observing  a  plate  left  on  the  table  in  the  kitchen, 
he  thought  he  would  have  a  peep  at  it,  to  see  what 
was  there,  when  he  found  a  nice  morsel  of  meat, 
and  helped  himself  to  it.  At  that  moment  he  was 
seen,  and  taken  with  the  piece  in  his  mouth.  Poor 
Tray  looked,  as  all  thieves  do,  rather  foolish.  He, 
however,  held  his  head  down,  and  drew  his  tail  be- 
tween his  legs,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  said, 
"  I  am  very  sorry  for  what  I  have  done ;"  so  he 
was  not  beaten,  but  only  scolded  and  desired  to  go 
into  the  corner.  Tray  went  and  hid  his  nose,  for 
he  knew  he  had  done  wrong  and  was  now  asham- 
ed to  show  himself.  After  a  while,  he  ventured  to 
the  parlour  five  ;  but  instead  of  playing  about  it,  he 
laid  himself  down  and  seemed  very  dull.  So  I  told 
him  to  come  and  beg  my  pardon  ;  and  though  he 
was  snugly  and  quietly  stretched  out  in  a  warm 
place,  he  did  as  I  told  him,  and  came  creeping 
humbly  to  my  feet.  I  then  forgave  him,  and  told 
him  to  jump  up;  when  he  arose,  wagged  his  tail 
and  put  his  paws  on  my  knees;  and  so,  hoping  he 
would  be  a  belter  dog  in  future,  Tray  and  I  once  more 
became  friends.     But  I  could  not  help  thinking 


POETRY. 


For  lite  Youth's   Companion* 
SABBATH  BIORNING. 
On  Sabbath  morn  I  love  to  rise 

As  early  as  the  birds  of  song, 
Which  whisper  forth  sweet  melodies, 

While  high  in  nir  they  flont  along. 
I  love  to  rise  before  the  sun 

Hns  looked  o'er  all  creation  fair, — 
Or  the  soft  dew-drop  has  begun 

To  waste  itself  in  6un-lit  air. 
I  love  this  sacred  morn  of  rest — 

So  calm  and  quiet  are  its  hours  ; 
Of  God  'tis  hallowed,  and  is  blest, 

That  all  its  blessings  may  be  ours. 
O,  may  I  never  cease  to  love 

This  day  of  sanctity  and  peace, 
But  foretaste  joys  that  spring  above 

This  world  of  sin,  which  never  cease. 
Portland.  D.  C.  C. 


THE  TEMPEST. 

'Twns  on  a  fair,  bright,  summer  day, 

A  threatening  cloud  arose  ; 
The  bright-eyed  sun  withdrew  his  ray, 

Shut  was  the  velvet  rose. 
Darkness  o'erspread  the  azure  sky, 

And  veiled  the  careless  world; 
No  longer  the  bright  birds  of  day 

Their  gaudy  wings  unfuri'd. 
Silence  hung  round,  till  loud  and  deep, 

Stern  thunder's  voice  was  heard, 
Starling  the  owlet  from  his  sleep, 

And  Idling  man  with  dread. 
Sudden,  as  if  by  that  awoke, 

The  rain  in  torrents  pour'd ; 
The  lightning  rent  the  deep-set  oak  ; 

The  dashing  waters  roar'd. 
Ah  !  thus,  thought  I,  lias  been  my  fate, 

Since  childhood's  earliest  hour; 
Thus,  on  my  brightest,  fondest  hopes, 

Docs  disappointment  lower. 
The  tempest  ceased,  the  sun  shone  bright. 

The  air  was  soft  and  mild  ; 
The  birds  sung  sweet  in  wild  delight, — 

The  world  like  Eden  smiled. 
Now  joy  nrosc  in  my  sad  hroasl, 

To  view  so  bright  a  scene, 
And  rapture  fdl'd    that  fluttering  heart, 

Where  sorrow  late  had  been. 
Oh,  thus  !  thought  I,  may  Heaven  gild 

The  evening  of  my  days, 
And  all  my  sorrows  be  forgot, 

In  virtue'a  golden  rays.  R.  O.  B. — ActD  14. 


To  C'ORRjjsroNDENTs. — The  "  tale",  contained  in  the  arti- 
cle on  "  Talebearing,"  is  too  tragical  for  the  occasion  on  which 
it  is  told.  If  this  part  were  removed,  the  rest  of  the  article  would 
be  rather  meagre  and  disjointed.  We  wish  not,  however,  to  dis- 
courage the  efforts  of  the  writer,  who  bus  before  contributed  to 
our  columns  with  satisfaction  to  us  and  profit  to  our  readers. 
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NARRATIVE. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  LOST  ONE  FOUND. 

In  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  New  England, 
lived  Mr.  Benson.  Charles,  his  only  child,  losing 
its  mother  at  the  age  of  three  years,  was  placed  with 
his  aunt;  being  a  woman  of  good  heart  and  sound 
judgment.  She  was  to  this  orphan  child,  both  a 
friend  and  a  mother ;  and  when  quite  young,  Miss 
Benson  would  take  little  Charles  by  her  side,  and 
while  tears  of  anxiety  for  his  future  welfare  filled 
her  eyes,  would  tell  him  of  his  loss,  and  point  to 
heaven,  "  where,"  said  she,  "  your  sainted  parent 
is  at  rest."  "  Do  you  really  think,  then,"  said  the 
child,  "  that  my  mother  is  gone  to  be  with  Jesus 
Christ?"  "  I  do."  "  Then  when  I  die  I  will  go 
there  too,  may'nt  I?"  "  If  you  are  a  good  boy,  you 
will — if  you  do  nothing  wrong,  but  pray  every  day  to 
your  Father  above."  "  You  know  aunt,  that  I  do 
love  to  pray — ever  since  you  have  taught  me  to  kneel 
with  you  I  have  never  missed,  morning  or  evening." 
la  this  manner  would  young  Charles  converse  with 
Miss  Benson,  for  he  loved  her  as  well  as  if  she  had 
been  his  mother ;  and  when  his  father  came  to  see 
him,  he  was  always  eager  to  catch  the  pious  breath- 
ings of  his  soul ;  he  would  climb  upon  his  knee,  and 
talk  about  God,  and  the  angels,  and  all  the  good 
ones,  as  Charles  called  them,  who  had  gone  to  hea- 
Ten.  Mr.  B.'s  business  would  seldom  permit  his 
visiting  his  son  oftener  than  twice  a  month. 

When  Chatles  was  seven  years  old,  his  aunt 
would  permit  him  to  visit  his  father,  accompanied 
by  a  lad  a  little  older  than  himself.  One  day  with 
Miss  Benson's  permission,  he  went  to  his  father's  ; 
but  when  the  hour  for  his  return  arrived,  Charles 
was  no  where  to  be  found,  and  the  boy  had  not  seen 
him  during  the  day, — and  one  who  had  been  des- 
patched trfhis  father,  returned  with  the  same  reply. 
"  O,  where's  my  dear  boy? — what  shall  I  do?" 
cried  Miss  Benson,  "  Oh  who  can  tell  mc  where  I 
can  find  him?"  But  she  cried  in  vain  ;  no  one 
had  seen  him  since  the  morning.  A  person  was 
then  instructed  to  cry  the  town  ;  but  like  their  other 
attempts,  it  proved  unavailing.  The  next  day,  the 
search  was  renewed,  and  continued  till  all  hope  was 
gone.  Conceive  of  the  astonishment  and  anguish  of 
Mr.  B.,  when  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  his  son.  Deep 
agony  filled  his  bosom  ;  for  it  was  his  only  child. 
The  pious  father  had  indulged  high  hopes  of  Char- 
les, and  had  mentally  formed  the  project  of  pre- 
paring him  for  the  pulpit;  but  now  all  hope  was 
at  an  end.  He  who  was  to  be  the  support  of  his 
.•declining  years  was  no  more:  but  the  thought  :hat 
he  should  soon  meet  him  in  heaven,  seemed  at  once 
to  banish  all  repining.  Like  a  decided  Christian, 
he  trusted  in  his  God,  and  was  blest  with  that  peace, 
which  carries  the  soul  ibove  the  trials  of  earth,  and 
■rives  it  a  foretaste  of  Heaven. 

The  hat  that  Charles  wore  when  he  was  missed, 
was  taken  from  the  river :  and  then  no  doubt  seem- 
ed to  remain  concerning  his  fate.  It  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  while  he  was  going  to  see 
his  father,  as  before  stated,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
well-dressed  gentleman.  Mr.  Wilder,  for  that  was 
his  name,  was  struck  with  the  noble  appearance 
and  artless  beauty  of  the  child. — »  What  is  your 
name,  my  good  little  fellow,"  said  he.  "  My  name 
is  Chatles  Benson,  sir.  I  live  with  my  aunt.  I 
have  got  no  mother ;  she  died  when  I  was  three 
years  old  ;  but  I  have  a  father,  and  I  am  going  to 
•see  him.  If  I  did  not  go,  I  should  not  see  him  for 
two  weeks.  O,  he  is  a  good  papa,  and  though  my 
mother  is  dead,  I  think  my  aunt  is  as  good  and 
kind  as  ma  would  have  been,  had  she  not  been 
caken  from  me  so  soou,  should'nt  you  think  so, 


sir?— I  know  you  would,  were  I  to  tell  you  how  |  with  his  beloved  boy,  started  for  his  home.  When 
often  she  takes  me  in  her  arms,  and  kisses  me,  and  i  he  entered  the  house,  his  wife  welcomed  him  ten- 
prays  with  me,  and  leads  me  to  the  green  grave  of '  derly  ;  but  when  she  saw  Charles,  she  exclamed, 
my  mamma.an'd  there  tells  me  how  soon  I  must  fade  "  Who,  is  this  ?— how  came  you  by  such  an  angel  V 
like  the  pretty  rose,  and  die,  and  go  away,  far.  far  I  "  I  am  Capt.  Wilder's  boy  ;  my  name  is  Charles 
away,  to  a  bright  and  better  world,  where  the  j  Wilder,"  said  he.  Mrs.  W,!s  surprise  soon  subsid- 
Savio'ur  is,  and  he  who  made  the  Divine  Songs  for  jed,  however,  on  hearing  from  her  husband  the  par- 
children,  which  says,  ticulars  of  the  child. 
There  is  beyond  lie  sky,  a  heaven  of  joy  and  love ;  "  O,  how  could  you,  how  dared  you,  take  such 
And  all  good  children,  when  iliey  die,  go  to  this  world  above;  }  a  beautiful  picture  from  his  beloved  home,  exclaim- 
and   where  my  mother  is,    too;  my  own  dear  mo- j  ed  she.     "  Because  I    wanted   to  come  over   the 

ther I  know  she'd   love   to  hare  me  there.     My  J  pretty  blue  waters,"  said  Charles,  "  and  see  anoth- 

aunt  does  even  more  than  all  this  ;  and  I  do  love  ,  er  place,  and  I  love  to  go  away  and  be  with  all  good 
her  much."  "Well;  you're  a  nice  little  lad  ;  how  people."  Mrs.  Wilder,  as  well  as  her  husband, 
old  are  vou,  Charles?"  "I  was  seven  years  old,  ]  was  delighted  with  the  frank  and  lively  disposition 
sir,  when  our  strawberries  were  ripe;  for  I  remem 


ber  how  bright  the  sun  shone  that  morning,  when 
my  good  aunt  awoke  me,  and  told  me  I  had  lived 
to  see  seven  birth  days.  And  when  I  wasdressed, 
I  put  my  hand  in  her's  and  we  went  into  the  garden 
and  picked  a  quart  of  ripe,  red  strawberries ;  and 
then  my  aunt  said,  we'll  give  part  away  to  our  neigh- 
bors, and  we  did,  and  they  were  very  much  pleased 
with  them.  After  breakfast,  my  aunt  and  I  ate  ours  ; 
and  if  you'd  been  there,  sir,  we'd  have  given  you 
some.  That,  sir,  was  my  birth  day."  Mr.  Wil- 
der was  astonished  at  the  remarkable  confidence  of 
Charles — He  stood  silent  a  moment ;  and  the  wick- 
ed thought  entered  his  head  that  he  would  per- 
suade him  away.  He  therefore  invited  the  young 
child  to  accompany  him  to  his  vessel,  promising 
to  reward  him  with  a  few  toys.  Overjoyed  at  this, 
Charles,  in  all  his  youthful  glee  consented  ;  and  in 
a  little  while  he  was  aboard  the  ship  of  Capt.  Wil- 
der, fast  sailing  from  his  native  shores. 

"  How  long  before  we  shall  return,  sir?"  anx- 
iously inquired  Charles.  The  Captain  returned  an 
evasive   answer,  but    continued   amusing   Charles 


|  of  Charles,  and  readily  granted  him  all  he  desired. 
I"  My  dear  child,"   said  Mrs.  W.,  "  what  shall  I 


now  give  you;  is  there  any  thing  you  want  ?"  "Yes, 
Ma  ;  I  should  like  to  have  Dr.  Watts'  Divine  Songs; 
I  left  mine  with  my  aunt  to  read."  Mrs.  W.  could 
hardly  help  smiling,  for  she  expected  he  would  re- 
qust  some  toy,  or  picture  book,  or  pound  cake  ;  but 
she  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  bent  of 
Charles's  mind:  he  was  fond  of  books,  but  he  re-: 
garded  the  Divine  Songs  as  the  best  of  those  in- 
tended for  children.  He  was  soon  provided  with 
one,  and  did  not  remove  from  his  seat  till  he  had 
perused  it.  Then  arising  and  going  to  Mrs.  W., 
he  said,  "  If  you  wril  promise  to  hear  me  recite,  I 
will  get  a  hymn  every  day."  She  consented  ;  and 
as  regularly  as  a  morning  dawned  Charles  repeated^ 
a  song,  until  he  finished  the  book. 

Charles  Wilder  was  now  contented  and  happy  ; 
having  all  he  could  desire.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  loved 
him  as  though  he  was  their  own  son.  He  hod 
recourse  to  a  large  library,  and  constantly  attend- 
ed a  day  school.  Often  dismal  thoughts  of  home 
would  enter   his  bosom,   but  they   were  counterba- 


with  stories  and  pretty  pictures,  till  it  was  grown  i  lanced  by  the  prospect  of  entering  the  University 
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quite  dark.  "  Is'nt  it  most  lime  to  go  ashore,"  asked 
Charles,  "  if  I  stay  away  so  long  what  will  my  aunt 
say  ?"  "  Well ;  lie  down  and  get  rested  a  little, 
my  good  fellow,  and  I  will  go  and  give  my  men  their 
orders."  Charles  laid  himself  down  in  a  birth, 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  had  fallen  asleep.  This 
was  what  the  Captain  wanted  ;  for  in  the  morning 
he  knew  they  would  be  at  a  great  distance  from 
home.  But  when  Charles  awoke,  he  felt  very  un- 
well ;  he  was  sea-sick,  and  all  he  said  to  Capt.  W. 
was,  "  cruel  man,  to  take  me  far  off  from  my  aunt 
and  my  papa."  Charles  did  not  wholly  recover 
from  his  sickness,  till  nearly  a  week,  and  most  of 
the  time  he  could  bear  no  food. 

"  Well,  my  lad,"  cried  the  Captain,  as  soon  as 
Charles  declared  himself  free  from  his  illness,  !■  how 
do  you  like  the  sea?"  "  O,  I  want  to  be  home  by 
my  aunt,"  was  the  purport  of  all  he  ultered  for  a 
few  days;  and  Capt.  W.  was  surprised  that  he 
should  be  so  apparently  contented  with  his  situation. 
And  Charles  would  have  been  pleased  to  sail  across 
the  deep,  were  it  not  for  the  anxiety  liis  friends 
would  be  in  at  home.  An  idea  sprung  up  in  his 
young  bosom  of  surprising  his  father  and  his  aunt 
on  his  return,  which  seemed  in  some  measure  to 
quell  his  perturbed  bosom  ;  and  he  began  to  con- 
verse with  the  Captain  as  familiarly,  as  he  did  the 
day  he  first  saw  him.  Wilder  was  not  stern  and 
sulky  ;  but  used  his  best  endeavers  to  please,  and 
had  gained  the  favor  of  all  his  crew.  Nor  was  lit- 
tle Charles  a  stranger  to  some  qualities  of  the  Cap- 
tain, and  daily  grew  more  attached  to  him.  By 
his  own  request,  Charles  took  the  name  of  Wilder. 
During  their  long  voyage,  he  never  retired  for  sleep 
without  obeying  the  injunction  of  his  aunt,  to  offer 
his  earnest  prayer  to  his  Father  in  heaven. 

The  ship  arrived  in   England,  and    Capt.  W. 


and  of  returning  to  America.  When  Charles  ar. 
rived  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  day  of  sorrow  came ; 
Charles  must  leave  his  beloved  parents  (for  he  al- 
ways called  them  such)  and  go  to  a  great  distance, 
where  heshould  not  see  them  again  for  half  a  year. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
weeping,  at  parting  with  one  who  had  been  the 
source  of  much  joy  and  happiness  to  them.  "  But 
it  is  our  day,"  said  the  Captain,  who  had  repented 
of  his  former  wicked  treatment  of  Charles,  and 
had  resolved  to  return  him  to  his  country  and  his 
friends,  as  soon  as  his  education  was  finished. 
Charles  entered  the  University,  and  commenced 
his  studies  with  avidity.  But  ere  his  first  term  had 
expired,  grevious  trials  burst  upon  him,  which  came 
near  to  his  heart.  He  had  heard  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Wilder,  but  a  few  days,  when  he  received  the 
following : — 

"  Dear  Friend: — Doubtless  you  have  heard  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  W.  Capt.  W.  survived  her  only  two 
weeks.  In  their  last  hours  they  thought  of  you  and 
prayed  for  you;  and  on  opening  his  will,  it  was 
found  that  his  whole  fortune,  excepting  a  trifling 
sum,  was  given  to  you  ;  and  Mr.  Mason,  your 
guardian,  will  see  that  you  are  made  the  possessor 
of  it,  when  you  have  arrived  to  a  suitable  age.  Do 
not  let  this  affliction  bear  heavy  upon  your  mfhd,  so 
as  to  unfit  you  for  your  studies.  Trust  in  God,  and 
though  all  earthly  friends  are  removed,  yet  he  will 
never,  never  forsake  you.  A.  R. 

With  uncommon  fortitude,  Charles  bore  this  un. 
welcome  news.  He  retired  with  his  letter;  and  in 
secret  poured  to  his  God  the  overflowing  of  his  soul. 
He  had  learned  from  experience  that  it  was  good  to 
draw  near  to  the  Lord  in  prayer  ;  and  now  he 
found  consolation  and  strength  in  casting  all  his 
burden  upon  his  arm. 

[Remainder  next  week]. 
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From  the  Salibbntli  School  Treiuurt. 
DECISION  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  A  LITTLE  GIRL 
TEN  YEARS  OLD. 
In  the  lo\rn  of  IV.,  Con.,  [here  was  a  lillle  girl 
belonging  lo  a  Sabbath  school,  whose  heart  had 
been  deeply  affected  by  the  truths  which  she  had 
learned.  Although  she  was  not  more  than  ten 
years  old,  yet  she  fell  if  she  would  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  her  Saviour  at  last,  she  must  not  be 
ashamed  to  profess  her  love  to  him  before  the  world. 
The  father  of  this  little  girl  was  an  opposer  lo 
religion,  and  flattered  himself  lie  might  continue  in 
sin  with  ihe  hope  that  all  would  be  well  enough  at 
last.  Now  it  happened  thai  the  father  had  procur- 
ed several  men  to  assist  him  in  cutting  the  grass  in 
the  field,  which  was  very  near  his  house.  They 
were  profane  men,  and  indulged  themselves  during 
the  intervals  of  their  labor  in  cursing,  swearing, 
and  making  a  mock  of  religion.  So  far  from  meet- 
ing a  merited  rebuke  from  their  employer,  they  were 
rather  encouraged  in  their  impiety  by  his  smile  of 
approbation — not  remembering  that  for  every  idle 
word  we  must  give  an  account  before  the  bar  of  a 
holy  God. 

His  little  daughter,  however,  heard  the  men  from 
the  house,  and  her  heart  was  grieved.  She  could 
not  bear  to  hear  the  dear  name  of  her  Saviour  used 
so  irreverently,  and  she  even  feared  lest  the  judg- 
ments of  heaven  should  suddenly  cut  off  these 
daring  offenders  at  once.  She  therefore  went  into 
the  meadow,  and  asked  the  men  if  they  did  not 
know  it  was  very  wicked  lo  use  such  language. 
This  drew  forth  their  ridicule,  and  so  exasperated 
her  father  that  he  gave  her  a  severe  rebuke  and  sent 
her  back  into  the  house.  She  returned  according 
to  his  orders,  but  il  was  to  her  closet — and  there 
she  poured  out  her  soul  before  Him  who  seeth.  in 
secret.  The  ridicule  of  the  men,  and  the  harsh 
treatment  of  her  father,  did  not  excite  her  anger, 
but  compassion  ;  and  she  prayed  that  they  might 
see  their  folly  and  guilt  before  il  should  be  forever 
too  late  ;  and  here  at  a  throne  of  grace  she  felt  that 
she  had  endeavored  to  discharge  her  duty,  and  an 
indescribable  pleasure  filled  her  heart — a  pleasure 
arising  from  an  approving  conscience  and  the  sen- 
sible presence  of  aD  approving  God. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  men  relapsed  into 
their  vicious  habit,  and  repealed  without  s.'iame 
their  horrid  oaths.  These  were  again  overheard 
by  the  little  girl,  and  she  resolved  again  lo  reprove 
them,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences.  And 
now  see  her  as  she  advances  with  trembling  steps 
into  the  meadow,  to  beg  of  them  not  to  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.  As  she  explained  lo  them, 
in  her  artless  way,  the  second  time,  the  object  of 
her  coming,  her  father  became  so  much  incensed 
at  her  that  he  thus  addressed  her — "  lily  daughter, 
we  don't  want  any  of  your  religion  here ;  if  you 
say  any  thing  more  upon  that  subject,  you  must 
quit  my  house.  Now  return  and  attenil  to  your 
business."  His  daughter  felt  it  her  duly  to  obey 
her  parents  in  all  things  ;  she  therefore  resolved  to 
forsake  the  paternal  roof  ralher  than  to  do  violence 
to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience.  She  accordingly 
repaired  to  her  chamber,  and  after  having  com- 
mended herself  to  God,  proceeded  lo  tic  up  a  small 
bundle  of  clothes,  and  putting  her  bonnet  on  her 
head,  she  went  oul,  not  knowing  whither  she  went. 
But  this  little  girl  could  not  leave  the  father,  whom 
she  tenderly  loved,  without  bidding  him  a  farewell. 
The  third  time,  therefore,  she  went  into  the  mea- 
dow, and  throwing  herself  at  her  father's  feet,  said, 
"Pa,  I  must  obey  you,  I  am  going  away;  but  I 
shall  pray  for  you,"  and  immediately  left  the  field 
and  passing  over  the  hill  was  out  of  sight.  The  un- 
feeling father  at  length  began  to  reflect  on  what  he 
had  done  and  what  might  be  the  consequence  of 
his  severe  treatment.  A  torpid  conscience  began 
to  awake,  and  he  saw  things  in  a  different  light. 
He  could  not  work,  for  he  was  sad,  and  distressed. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed,  he  threw  down  his 
scythe  and  resolved  to  go  in  pursuit  of  his  lillle 
daughter.     He  passed  out  of  the  field,  and  followed 


the  road  leading  from  the  house;  but  he  could  not 
perceive  his  daughter — he  hastened  his  steps  if  pos- 
sible to  overtake  her — and  now  he  came  near  a 
grove  of  trees,  and  he  stopped  lo  listen — and  as  he 
listened  a  voice  fell  upon  his  ear.  He  stood  still  to 
learn  from  whence  it  came — il  was  from  the  adja- 
cent field — he  crept  softly  along  the  stone  wall  and 
listened  again — the  woods  were  perfectly  still — and 
now  again  the  same  feeble  voice  was  heard — it  was 
ihe  voice  of  prayer — il  was  his  lillle  daughter  wrest- 
ling at  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  salvation  of  her 
dear  father.  This  was  a  scene  of  thrilling  interest 
and  tenderness.  The  father's  heart  was  melted — 
he  hastened  over  the  wall  towards  his  daughter,  and 
taking  her  in  Ills  arms,  he  exclaimed,  "  My  daugh- 
ter, I  want  you  should  pray  for  me,  for  I  am  a 
great  sinner."  He  carried  her  home,  and  through 
the  mercy  of  God  obtained  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
is  now  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  ihe  Christian,  and 
blessing  the  great  Head  of  the  church  for  such  a 
child  of  piety  and  prayer. 


SZLIfllOH. 


From  die  Christian  Mirror. 
MY  MOTHER. 

When  I  was  a  little  hoy  about  seven  years  old,  I 
thought  I  knew  enough,  to  go  where  I  fancied, 
without  consulting  my  parents;  and  often  did  I 
stray  with  other  children  many  miles  from  home, 
and  then  returned  as  muddy  and  as  tired  as  you 
ever  saw  a  lillle  boy.  Nor  would  this  be  all, — for 
I  would  be  ill-humored  ;  and  fret,  and  stamp,  and 
cry,  and  bellow,  as  if  I  was  the  only  person  in  crea- 
tion who  ought  to  have  attracted  notice.  But  my 
good  mother — loo  good  I  fear — like  many  mothers 
that  I  could  name — would  always  try  to  pacify  me, 
by  telling  me  of  a  piece  of  cake  which  she  had  put 
away  against  my  return,  or  she  would  promise  to 
make  some  candy  for  me  on  the  morrow — and  I 
hardly  know  what  she  would  not  promise  to  do  for 
me,  if  I  would  wipe  my  eyes  and  cry  no  more. 
Then  instantly  I  became  good — made  no  more 
noise,  until  the  cake  or  pie,  or  candy,  or  whatever 
sweetmeat  I  had,  was  all  gone;  and  then  again  I 
would  begin  to  storm,  much  louder  than  before  ; 
and  if  my  mother  had  any  more  cake  or  pie,  or  a 
large  lump  of  sugar,  she  would  launch  it  forth  in  an 
instant  to  keep  me  from  hurling  myself  by  scream- 
ing. Nor  Would  I  be  easy  until  I  had  eaten  suffi- 
cient, or  my  father  returned  from  his  work,  for  I 
very  well  knew  that  he  would  not  allow  me  in  such 
a  caper.  Instantly  he  would  have  corrected  me — 
for  now  I  see  that  I  well  deserved  a  smart  whipping. 
And  when  the  lime  was  nearly  arrived  for  my  fath- 
er to  return,  and  I  had  eaten  quite  enough,  I  would 
run  to  my  mother,  and  with  all  the  artlessness  of  a 
child,  coax  her  not  to  mention  my  conduct  lo  dim, 
and  seeing  my  pretended  contrition,  my  mother 
promised  she  would  not,  and  sealed  the  promise 
with  a  kiss.  This  was  my  plan  to  get  every 
thing  I  laved.  I  knew  more  than  my  mother  was 
aware  of — but  no  more  than  every  child  of  seven 
or  eight — and  she,  like  every  indulgent  parent, 
would  lavish  upon  me  her  richest  dainties.  But 
now,  since  I  have  grown  to  manhood,  I  see  how 
wicked  I  was  lo  leaze  and  plague  so  good  a  mo- 
ther. Now  since  she  has  long  slept  beneath  the 
cold  valley,  my  heart  feels  big  with  sorrow  while 
reflecting  on  the  anxiely  and  pain,  I  caused  this 
best  earthly  friend. 

But  she  forgave  me  all  before  she  died.  When 
racked  with  consummate  pain,  in  her  last  illness, 
she  called  me  to  her  bed-side.  I  was  then  twelve 
years  old.  "  My  dear  son,"  she  said,  "  I  am  about 
lo  leave  you — perhaps  forever — but  my  earnest 
prayer  to  God  is,  that  it  may  not  be  an  eternal  se- 
paration. If  you  will  now  give  your  heart  lo  the 
Saviour,  love  him,  do  his  will,  become  his  true  and 
faithful  disciple,  O,  then  our  separation  will  be 
short,  very  short  indeed.  But  if  you  continue  as 
you  are  ;  feel  no  love  for  Christ — nor  sorrow  for 
sin — our  separation  must  be  eternal.  My  dear, 
dear  son,  will  you  not  now  altcnd  to  thedyingwords 
of  your  mother  ?     I  Iovo  you — I  have  always  loved 


you,  even  when  you  have  been  most  disobedient  ; 
and  it  has  been  my  daily  prayer  to  Heaven  that 
you  might  in  youth  be  brought  lolhe  fold  of  Christ. 
But  you  still  remain  careless  of  your  soul,  and 
of  your  everlasting  welfare.  With  my  dying  breath 
I  pray  you  lo  reflect  often  after  I  am  gone,  on  what 
1  have  said  loyou.  Shun  evil  company  and  vicious 
youths — shun  those  who  would  allure  your  soul  in- 
to perdition — shun  all  those  hooks  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  turn  your  thoughts  from  the  Almighty — 
and  shun,  O  shun  every  thing  that  has  a  lendency 
to  lead  your  thoughts  to  the  grovelling  pursuits  of 
time,  and  which  is  highly  offensive  iri  the  sight  of 
God.  Then  my  son  you  will  possess  the  same  joy 
that  fills  my  heart,  when  you  are  on  the  confines  of 
the  eternal  world,  and  the  blessed  Saviour  will 
welcome  you  into  his  rest,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

\ears  have  not  blotted  Irom  my  rcmcmbcrance 
the  resigned  and  happy  countenance  of  my  dying 
mother.  And  the  impression  that  1  received  at 
that  time,  will  go  with  me  to  the  grave.  I  grieve  ; 
I  only  grieve  that  I  should  ever  cause  her  sorrow. 

Lillle  readers,  be  good  to  your  parents — obey 
(hem  in  all  things.  Never  cry  for  what  they  do 
not  choose  to  give  you,  but  daily  pray  with  them, 
and  in  secret  pray  for  them — then  if  you  should 
live  to  become  old,  it  will  be  joyous  to  reflect  that 
you  exerted  your  little  endeavor  to  make  your  pa- 
rents happy,  and  smooth  iheir  rugged  path  oflife. 


BEHSVOLE5ICI:. 


From  die  Sabballi  School  Treasury. 
JUVENILE   SEWING  SOCIETY. 

Several  pious  mothers  in  a  village  in  Maine,  who 
had  daughters  of  that   interesting  age  (between  7 
&,  12),  when  young  girls  love  to  associate  together,  ■ 
had  long  regarded  iheir  children  not  only  with  ma- 
ternal, but  with  Christian  solicitude. 

They  had  often  conversed  upon  the  powerful  in- 
fluence which  one  rude,  wicked  child,  might  exert 
upon  a  whole  neighborhood  of  children,  even  though 
they  had  been  taught  lo  fear  God  and  obey  all  his  com- 
mands. And  when  they  thought  of  the  possibility, 
that  such  an  influence  would  be  exerted  upon  their 
little  daughters,  so  as  to  counteract  the  efforts  which 
they  had  made  lo  "  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  Ihe  Lord,"  (hey  were  greatly 
distressed. 

Often  did  they  go  in  concert  and  alone  to  a 
covenant-keeping  God  and  spread  before  him  all 
their  fears  and  anxieties  for  their  dear  children. 
There  they  sought  counsel.  There  they  inquired, 
wilh  one  of  old,  "  How  shall  we  order  our  children : 
how  shall  we  do  unto  them  7"  While  they  foresaw 
and  dreaded  the  unhappy  effects  which  would  re- 
sult, should  their  daughters  be  allowed  to  indulge 
promiscuously,  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
young  girls  of  the  village  ;  they  also  felt  that  il  was 
all-important  to  devise  a  substitute,  should  I  hey  de- 
prive them  of  this  amusement,  equally  or  more  a- 
greeable. 

To  devise  such  a  substitute,  one  which  would  be 
satisfactory  to  their  children,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  a  useful  and  moral  tendency,  was  a  subject  of 
frequent  consultation,  and,  I  doubt  nol,  many  pray- 
ers. At  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  1828,  ihey 
proposed  one  lo  which  thclitilc  girls  acceded  with 
all  their  hearts.  It  was  lo  form  them  into  a  Ju- 
venile Sewing  Society.  Eaily  in  1829,  a  constitu- 
tion was  drawn  up,  and  the  society,  consisting  of 
about  8  members,  from  C  or  8  different  families, 
was  regularly  organized,  and  its  officers  appointed. 

This  society  meets  once  in  two  weeks  at  the 
house  of  their  minister,  where  Ihey  spend  the  af- 
ternoon and  evening  in  various  kinds  of  sewing, 
the  avails  of  which  are  given  to  some  benevolent 
object.  In  the  mean  time  the  minister's  wife,  who 
has  a  general  supervision  of  the  society,  reads  for 
their  improvement  and  pleasure,  interesting  por- 
tions of  sacred  and  profane  history,  biographies, 
and  missionary  intelligence  ;  and  often  gives  variety 
by  engaging  in  familiar,  friendly  conversation  : 
sometimes  conversing  upon   the  interests  of  the 
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society  ;  sometimes  upon  the  objects  of  the  various 
other  benevolent  institutions  of  the  day;  and  at 
others  she  gives  them  affectionate  advice  and  in- 
struction in  relation  to  their  differenldutiesto  their 
parents,  to  each  other,  and  to  society ;  and  points 
out  the  path  in  which  they  must  walk  if  they  would 
be  respected  and  happy  in  this  life,  and  forever 
happy  in  heaven. 

At  the  usual  hour  they  are  invited  down  to  tea. 
Here  they  meet  their  minister,  who  is  glad  to  see 
them,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  inter- 
view a  profitable  and  happy  one.  After  tea  they 
spend  a  short  time  in  relaxation  and  such  innocent 
amusements  as  they  may  choose.  They  then  resume 
their  work  again,  and  listen  as  before  to  reading 
and  conversation. 

At  an  early  hour  they  take  an  affectionate  but 
almost  reluctant  leave  of  their  minister  and  his  wife, 
and  of  each  other,  and  return  to  their  several  homes, 
happy  in   thinking   how   much  they  have  enjoyed. 

There  are  several  interesting  particulars  in  re- 
lation to  this  society,  but  I  must  defer  them  till  an- 
other lime.  B.   A. 


THE    HURSSEY. 


From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
THE  WORK  BASKET. 
Little  Lucy  has  a  work-basket.  Dear  aunt  Jane 
bought  her  this  pretty  present.  Now  the  little 
girl  will  put  her  thimble  and  her  needles,  and  her 
thread  into  it ;  and  her  work  will  be  folded,  and  put 
there  too.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  Lucy  going  to 
school  presently  :  she  will  carry  the  pretty  work- 
basket,  and  you  know  that  she  need  not  lose  either 
Iter  thimble  or  her   work  to-day. 

Lucy  walks  to  school  with  her  cousin  Mary  Anne; 
— Ihey  are  good  children;  and  they  like  to  read, 
and  spell,  and  sew.  I  dare  say  that  every  body, 
who  knows  these  little  girls,  loves  them. 

Lucy's  father  has  a  beautiful  garden; — and  there 
these  children  run  and  play  every  sunny  day. 
There  are  many  beautiful  flowers  there  ; — white 
roses, and  red  roses,  and  daisies ; — oh,  and  there  are 
the  little  busy-bees  too,  which  fly  humming,  first  to 
one  sweet  flower,  then  to  another,  gathering  honey 
to  carry  home  to  their  nice  waxen  cells. 

Lucy  and  Mary  Anne  must  be  busy,  like  the 
honey  bees,  and  gather  sweet  learning  from  their 
boblts  ;  and  that  will  be  better  than  even  the  pure 
honey  gained  from  the  beautiful  flowers. 

The  little  bees  do  well  : — it  is  enough  for  them 
to  fly  for  hours  through  the  garden  seeking  their 
food  : — but  Lucy  and  Mary  Anne  can  do  more 
than  the  wandering  bees:  they  can  learn  their 
books,  and  do  their  work  every  day. 

The  little  girls  were  in  the  country,  and  there 
they  saw  a  gentle  lamb,  frisking  gaily  in  the  green 
meadow:  it  ale  the  tender  grass;  it  drank  water 
from  the  pure  sparkling  brook  ; — and  so  day  by  day 
they  saw  ,it ;  but  still,  though  it  grew  to  be  a  larg- 
er lamb,  it  only  ate,  and  drank,  and  ran  about: 
but  learnt  nothing  new  as  it  grew  older. 

Lucy  and  Mary  Anne  do  more  than  the  Iamb, 
they  think ;  and  as  they  grow  older  they  learn  daily 
more  and  more. 

The  litlle  girls  saw  in  the  morning,  the  glitter- 
ing dew-drops,  many  and  bright  upon  a  thousand 
leaves,  and  blades  of  grass ;  but  while  yet  they 
looked  on  them  and  said,'  how  beautiful!' — tin: 
hot  sun  rose  high,  and  his  rays  gathered  them  all 
away ;  then  they  were  sorry  that  the  pearly  water- 
drops  were  no  more  to  be  seen. 

But  Lucy  and  Mary  Anne  had  something  more 
beautiful  than  the  dew  of  the  morning ;  they  had 
innocent  thoughts,  and  bright  smiles,  that  lasted 
longer,  and  were  lovelier  far  than  the  shining  dew- 
drops. 

The  little  girls  saw  a  rainbow  in  the  sky  :  oh,  the 
colors,  they  were  very,  very  fairl  there  were  red, 
and  yellow,  and  blue,  and  violet,  and  others  beside, 
that  seemed  to  have  borrowed  the  hues  of  the  fra- 
grant flowers  ;  but  the  beautiful  colors  each  faded 
■while  they  yet  gazed  upwards  to  the  sky, — and  in  a 
little  time  it  was  wholly  gone.  Oh,  what  will  they 
see  again  so  beautiful  as  that  bright  rainbow  T 


Lucy  and  Mary  Anne  have  something  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  rainbow,  something  which  will  not 
pass  from  their  minds,  as  those  bright  colors,  but 
just  now  faded  from  their  sight.  Yes,  they  have 
the  durable  beauty  of  loving  hearts,  of  pure  spirits: 
they  love  their  friends :  they  make  them  happy 
every  day.  Oh,  affection  is  the  beautiful  rainbow 
of  the  mind;  and  that  will  not  fade  and  die.  Dear 
little  girls,  you  must  all  have  this  bright  love. 

It  was  night, — and  the  stars  came  one  by  one 
to  be  seen  in  the  far  off  sky.  The  children  gazed 
with  delight,  and  much  did  they  wonder  how  those 
bright  lights  could  shine  so  very  far  away.  Long 
they  talked  together  of  them,  and  thought  how 
pleasant  it  was,  when  the  shining  sun  had  gone 
away  from  our  world,  that  these  many,  many  lamps 
shone  out  to  brighten  the  night.  But  the  shining 
stars  are  not  seen  always. 

Lucy  and  Mary  Anne  had  something  more  con- 
stant than  the  slars;  for  they  are  sometimes  cloud- 
ed ;  it  shone  by  day,  and  all  the  time  that  they  were 
awake,  and  gave  its  light  to  ihem  from  hour  to  hour. 
What  do  you  think  this  brightness  was  ?  and  do  not 
you  wish  that  you  had  it  too?  But  you  have  it  in- 
deed, yourself,  little  one ;  for  it  was  mind  that  gave  a 
better  light  than  the  evening  stars:  and  it  is  your 
mind  that  shines  more  and  more  as  you  learn  to  be 
very,  very  good. 

Lucy  and  Mary  Anne  had  good  minds:  and  this 
it  was  which  made  them  happy.  You  must  be 
good, — and  you  will  be  happy  too,  like  them.       D. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


HORRID  INSECTS. 
Opposite  the  Venda  was  an  open  copse,  cover- 
ed with  brushwood  Here  I  entered  to  collect  in- 
sects, which  abounded  in  it :  but  I  was  called  back 
and  warned  of  danger.  I  thought  of  serpents  and 
made  a  precipitate  retreat ;  but  I  found  the  dan- 
ger was  from  a  smaller,  though  nearly  as  serious  a 
cause.  Among  the  insects  of  the  country,  is  a  kind 
of  lick  called  carapatoo.  This  is  exceedingly  ven- 
omous ;  it  has  six  hooked  or  sharp  claws,  w  i!i 
which  it  readily  clings  to  any  passingobject,  and  it  is 
furnished  with  a  proboscis  of  a  singular  structure.  It 
consists  of  a  pencil  of  bristles,  serrated  inwards, 
forming  a  terebro  or  piercer,  with  which  it  con- 
stantly penetrates  the  flesh  of  any  animal,  to  which 
it  has  adhered  by  its  claws,  and  burrows  its  head  in 
the  wound.  When  entering,  the  bristles  expand, 
forming  a  triangle  of  which  the  base  was  inside,  so 
that  it  opposes  a  resistance  to  extraction,  which  it 
is  sometimes  quite  impossible  to  overcome.  If  it 
is  suffered  to  remain,  it  gorges  itself  with  blood, 
till  it  becomes  bloated  to  an  enormous  size  ;  if  it  be 
extracted  forcibly,  so  as  to  separate  the  head,  it  re- 
mains festering  in  the  wound, and  as  it  is  exceedingly 
irritating  and  acrid  in  its  quality,  it  causes  violent 
inflammation,  which  degenerates  into  a  foul  and 
dangerous  ulcer.  The  late  king  suffered  severely 
from  a  carapatoo.  These  horrid  insects  which  are 
the  plague  of  the  country,  are  sometimes  so  abun- 
dant, that  herds  of  cattle  perish  by  their  attacks. 
They  are  so  tough  that  they  cannot  be  bruised,  so 
vivacious  that  they  cannot  be  separated  ;  so  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  place  the  cattle  in  water  or  use  any 
other  expedient.  When  I  came  out  of  the  wood, 
one  was  found  on  my  neck  in  the  act  of  perforating 
the  flesh  with  its  proboscis,  but  it  had  not  time,  so 
it  was  easily  extracted.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a 
large  bug,  with  a  gray  mottled  skin,  which  was  so 
coriaceous  and  leathery,  that  no  bruising  would 
kill  it. —  Walsh's   Travels  in  Brazil, 


EXTRAORDINARY  COMBAT. 
My  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  by  a  splash- 
ing in  the  water  below  me."  It  was  a  combat  be- 
tween a  seal  and  two  monstrously  large  sharks. 
Never  did  I  witness  anything  half  so  terrific.  I 
could  scarcely  breathe  from  anxiety.  The  commo- 
tion in  the  water  was  very  great,  and  the  long  tails 
of  the  sharks  were  at  intervals  four  or  five  feet  out 
of  water,  making  muscular  efforts,  and  flouncing 
with  ferocious  energy,  to  keep  the  seal  from  rising 
to  the  surface.     Presently  their  tails  disappeared, 


and  in  an  instant  more  the  .ruffled  surface  of  the 
water,  where  the  combat  had  taken  place,  was  dis- 
colored with  blood,  bubbling  up  from  below  ;  and 
a  perfect  smoothness  succeeded,  which  left  only  a 
trace  of  where  the  fight  had  been.  Two  of  the 
crew  told  me  thauhey  also  had  witnessed  the  fight, 
and  afterwards  saw  the  poor  seal  crawl  out  of  the 
water  upon  the  rocks,  with  his  entrails  hanging 
out.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  shark 
swimming  round  the  island  close  to  shore,  I  should 
imagine  they  cannot  be  short  of  thirty  feet  long. 
They  looked  like  whales  ;  and  1  took  especial  care 
neit  her  to  venture  into  the  water  myself,  or  suffer  any 
of  our  men  to  do  so. — Hardy's  Travels  in  Mexico. 
— e©e— 
SCORPIONS. 

The  following  singular  illustration  of  a  fact  men- 
tioned in  natural  history  occured  on  Wednesday 
last.  A  gentleman  connected  with  the  custom- 
house found  in  a  case  of  sugar,  in  the  London 
docks,  a  small  scorpion,  treasuring  about  two  inches 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  He  look  it  home, 
and  put  it  upon  a  cold  plate  under  a  glass,  where 
the  little  reptile  appeared  to  be  almost  torpid,  but 
on  warming  the  glass  it  became  full  of  life.  It  was 
then  staled  by  a  gentleman  present,  that  he  had 
heard  that  the  scorpion,  if  it  found  itself  in  danger 
of  meeting  with  a  painful  death,  would  sting  itself 
and  cause  its  own  immediate  destruction.  To  as- 
certian  the  fact,  a  circle  of  about  three  inches  in 
diameter  was  drawn  about  the  scorpion,  and  cov- 
ered with  cotton  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine.  This 
being  ignited,  the  scorpion  finding  every  possible 
effort  to  escape  impracticable,  and  begining  to  feel 
the  effects  of  the  fire,  it  instantly  turned  up  its  tail, 
and  with  considerable  force,  struck  ihe  sling  into 
its  head.  It  was  dead  in  an  instant. — London  paper. 


OBITUARY. 


THE  DYING  MOTHER. 
"  Leave  to  me  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will  pre- 
serve them  alive,"  were  the  supporting  words  which 
on  the  morning  of  the  lasl  day  of  her  mortal  life, 
Robert  Thompson  had  sought  out  from  his  bible  to 
calm  the  distressed  bosom  of  his  beloved  mother. 
Upon  Robert  and  his  sister  Sarah  (he  earnest  words 
of  their  pious  mother,  often  and  often  repeated  to 
them,  "Children,  pray  God  that  you  may  love  to 
read  your  Bible!''  bad  not  been  lost.  Through 
all  her  sickness  they  had  gathered,  day  after  day, 
from  that  blessed  book,  as  they  sal  by  her  bedside, 
the  precious  promises  of  God  to  his  faithful  chil- 
dren. Upon  the  morning  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, their  mother  had  wept  much  at  the  thought  of 
parting  with  her  children,  of  leaving  thern  (for 
their  father  had  been  long  dead)  alone  upon  the 
wide  world.  "Mrther!  dear  Mother!"  said  Ro- 
bert, remember  what  God  has  promised  ;  and  then 
he  read  to  her  the  passage  which  we  first  wrote 
down.  She  looked  for  a  moment  in  wonder  and 
thankfulness  at  the  child  which  God  had  given  her 
to  be  like  an  angel  of  comfort  to  her,  and  then  lift- 
ing her  eyes  to  Him  who  had  made  that  promise; 
she  said,  "  I  will  leave  them  to  thy  care,  my  Father  ! 
They  are  in  the  world.  Oh !  keep  them  from  the 
evil !"  These  were  the  last  words  of  Mary  Thomp- 
son ;  and  through  their  lives  her  children  made 
their  mother's  prayer  their  own  !  "  God  keep  ns 
from  the  evil  of  this  world  !"  was  their  earnest, 
their  frequent  supplication.  And  they  were  kept, 
my  litile  readers.  Robert's  mother,  knowing  how 
surely  idleness  leads  on  to  ruin,  had  early  placed 
Robert  at  service  :  and  the  returns  of  his  labour, 
with  the  proceeds  of  his  sister's  needle  work,  had 
already,  for  some  time,  been  the  chief  means  of 
support  of  this  pious  family.  Their  uncle,  now  an 
aged  man,  had  in  his  youth  given  himself  up  to  un- 
happy courses,  and  been  compelled  to  leave  his 
friends  and  home,  and  become  a  roving  sailor.  Yet, 
in  his  worst  days,  he  dearly  loved  his  sister  Mary, 
and  when  a  broken  constitution  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  hard  duties  of  the  seaman's  life,  he  sought 
anil  found  in  her  coltnge  a  slicker  and  a  home. 
The  religious  habits  of  the  family,  the  earnest  con- 
versations of  hia  sister,  and  the  pious  detneauo.  of 
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her  children,  soon  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
his  heart,  and  ihe  prayers  which  they  all  offered, 
that  God  would  give  the  new  inmate  of  their  dwel- 
ling a  heart  to  love  and  fear  Him,  were  heard  and 
answered.  A  year  had  not  passed,  from  the  time 
of  his  coining  among  them,  before  he  began  to  ask 
Robert  or  Sarah  to  read  for  him,  and  with  him, 
the  Bible,  and  oilier  good  books  ;  and  learned  to 
pray  earnestly  for  the  "  peace  of  God,  which  pas- 
seth  all  understanding."  And  as  he  sat  at  the  feet 
of  his  dying  sister,  his  resolution,  which  he  kept 
most  faithfully,  was  formed,  that  he  would  be  a 
firm  and  steady  friend  to  her  orphan  children. 
With  this  uncle,  Robert  and  Sarah  lived  in  the  cot- 
tage left  them  by  their  mother,  until  his  death,  each 
contributing  something  to  supply  their  moderate 
wants,  and  each  seeking,  by  constant  industry  and 
steady  piety,  to  make  their  dwelling  the  abode  of 
comfort  and  of  peace.  J. 


EDITORIAL. 


-  leave  liis  sports  to  read  arid  pray, 


ANOTHER  TALK  ABOUT  THE  COMMANDMENTS. 
Between  a  Fattier  and  his  Children. 
Father.  Now,   my  dear  children,  I  suppose  the 
youngest  of  you  can  tell   which   commandment  a 
man  breaks,  who  works  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Ann.  Yes,  Pa,  he  breaks  the  fourth  command- 
ment. 

F.  And  does  the  child  break  that  commandment, 
who  plays  on  the  Sabbath  ? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
Benjamin.  But,  Pa,  the  commandment  does  not 

say  any   thing  about  play;  it  only  says,  thou  shall 
not  do  any  work. 

George,  I  am  sure,  Benjamin,  it  does  mean  play 
too.     Don't  you  remember, 

11  I  must  not  work,  I  niuet  not  play, 
Upon  God's  holy  Sabbath  day  1" 

James.  That  is  in  your  hymn,  George,  and  not  in 
the  commandment. 

B.  Why,  Pa,  is  it  right  then,  to  play  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  at  meeting  too? 

F.  No,  my  son,  it  is  wrong  to  laugh  and  play  on 
that  day.  If  we  love  Christ  and  our  sins  are  for- 
given, we  may  be  cheerful  and  joyful  ;  but  it  is  a 
sober  and  holy  joy.  It  is  very  different  from  the 
amusements  and  sports  in  which  children  delight, 
and  which  on  other  days  are  lawful.  Thou  shall 
keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and  not  do  any  work.  That 
means  that  we  should  devote  the  day  to  religion, 
and  lay  aside  all  secular  employments.  Do  you 
know,  Lucy,  what  secular  means? 

Lucy.  It  means  things  that  belong  only  to  this 
world,  or  to  the  present  life. 

F.  That  is  right.  We  are  to  leave  off  our  man- 
ual labor  and  toil,  and  all  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tion about  our  property,  our  work,  our  learning, 
our  pleasures,  and  our  plans  for  the  morrow ;  all 
these  arc  secular,  and  not  religious  or  spiritual. 
We  are  not  to  work,  with  our  hands,  or  our  tongues, 
or  our  minds;  all  those  things  are  an  unlawful  atten- 
tion to  the  body,  and  the  things  of  this  world  that 
perish  with  the  using.  We  are  lo  rest,  or  cease, 
from  all  these  ;  and  keep  the  day  holy  to  the  Lord, 
by  attending  to  our  souls  and  the  things  of  our 
everlasting  state.  The  day  is  to  be  spent  in  speak- 
ing and  singing  the  pialses  of  God  ;  in  reading  and 
hearing  his  word,  in  confessing  our  sins  and  pray- 
ing for  his  pardoning  mercy,  in  trying  our  own 
hearts  and  preparing  to  meet  our  God  in  judgment. 
Do  you  think,  George,  a  child  will  want  to  play, 
who  loves  Christ  as  Mary  did,  and  is  glad  to  sit  in 
his  house  and  hear  his  words? 

G.  No,  sir. 

F.  Do  you  think  any  one  will  laugh  and  sport  on 
the  Sabbath,  if  he  is  sorry  for  his  sins  and  is  enga- 
ged in  praying  God  to  forgive  him? 

fir'.  0  no,  sir. 

F.  I  might  mention  all  the  religious  duties  of 
the  Sabbath,  those  which  God  requires ;  and  you 
would  see  that  every  one  of  them  requires  a  serious 
mind.  A  person,  old  or  young,  cannot  be  heartily 
engaged  in  any  one  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
wish  to  work  or  play.  If  a  child  loves  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  holy,  he  will 


And  so  prepare  for  heaven  ; 
And  lie  will  love  this  blessed  day, 
The  best  of  all  the  seven. 

L.  The  Jews  were  required  to  be  very  strict  on 
the  Sabbath.  They  were  to  kindle  no  fire  in  their 
houses,  and  a  man  that  only  went  out  to  gather 
slicks,  was  ordered  to  be  stoned  to  death.  Does 
God  require  us  to  be  as  strict  now,  as  he  did 
the  Jews  at  that  time  ? 

F.  For  certain  reasons  God  saw  fit  to  punish  vi- 
olations of  the  fourth  commandment  among  the 
Jews,  in  a  way  that  seems  to  us  severe  ;  that  they 
might  be  prevented  from  profaning  his  holy  name 
among  the  heathen  idolators  near  them.  Christ 
shows  us,  that  Sabbath-breaking  is  not  now  to  be 
punished  with  such  severity  in  this  life;  though  God 
is  still  jealous  for  the  honor  of  his  name  and  his  insti- 
tutions, and  will  punish  in  eternity  those  who  have 
"despised  his  Sabbaths,"  and  have  not  repented. 
— Do  you,  James,  remember  any  passages  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  show  us  how  strictly 
Christ  would  have  us  keep  the  Sabbath? 

J.  There  is  one,  I  believe,  which  shows  that 
he  would  have  us  satisfy  hunger  on  that  day ;  for 
he  justified  his  disciples  when  they  took  some  of 
the  grain  for  that  purpose,  in  a  field  through  which 
they  were  passing.  He  said  too,  that  men  will  lead 
their  beasts  away  to  drink,  or  lift  them  out  if  they 
have  fallen  into  a  pit,  on  that  day. 

F.  How  did  he  apply  those  well-known  fads? 

J.  I  do  not  remember. 

L.  He  brought  them  as  instances  of  Jewish 
practice,  to  justify  himself  for  healing  the  sick  on 
that  day,  when  the  Jews  found  fault  with  him. 
He  also  inferred,  that  "  it  is  lawful  to  do  good  on 
the  Sabbath  day,"  or  to  perform  acts  of  kindness  to 
men  and  animals. 

F.  We  may  then  eat  our  food  and  keep  ourselves 
warm  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  get 
luxurious  dinners,  and  take  up  much  lime  in  pre- 
paring to  feast  the  body.  It  is  right  also  for  phy- 
sicians and  neighbors  to  visit  the  sick,  when  it  is 
necessary  for  their  safety  and  comfort.  But  sup- 
pose a  physician  could  go  as  well  on  Saturday,  or 
a  person  could  do  any  thing  for  a  sick  friend  on 
some  other  day;  then,  if  they  take  holy  time  for  it, 
they  sin  against  God. 


Quarrelling. — In  most  quarrels,  there  is  a  fault 
on  both  sides.  A  quarrel  may  be  compared  to  a 
spark,  which  cannot  be  produced  without  a  flint, 
as  well  as  a  steel.  Either  of  them  may  hammer  on 
wood  forever,  but  no  fire  will  follow. 

Tasso  being  told  that  he  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  taking  advantage  of  a  very  bitter  enemy.  "I 
wish  not  to  plunder  him,"  said  he,  "  but  there  are 
things  I  wish  to  take  away  from  him  ;  not  his 
honor,  his  wealth,  or  his  life,   but  his  ill-will." 

True  religion  is  the  source  of  happiness,  the 
support  of  society,  and  the  dying  man's  consola- 
tion. It  is  the  guide  of  youth,  and  the  stay  of  old 
age.  It  is  the  fairest  flower  that  opens  on  earth, 
the  sweetest  incense  that  ascends  to  the  skies. 

When  thou  art  tempted  to  throw  a  stone  in  an- 
ger, try  if  thou  canst  pick  it  up  without  bending 
thy  body  ;  if  not,  stop  thy  hand. — [Dillwyn. 

The  smaller  the  drink,  the  clearer  the  head,  and 
the  cooler  the  blood  ;  which  are  great  benefits  in 
temper  and  business. 

Rarely  drink  but  when  thou  art  dry  ;  nor  then 
between  meals,  if  it  can  be  avoided. 


MISCEILAHY. 


POETRY. 


JUVENILE  MAGNANIMITY. 

A  lad  was  recently  called  before  the  police 
court,  for  throwing  a  stone  which  struck  a  little 
girl  in  her  eye — the  respectability  of  the  parties 
excited  a  considerable  interest,  and  drew  many 
persons  to  hear  the  examination.  The  boy  was 
bound  to  appear  at  the  Municipal  Court,  and  Col. 
M.  was  engaged  as  his  counsel.  Soon  after  the 
examination,  another  boy,  about  12  years  of  age, 
called  upon  the  counsellor  aforesaid,  and  asked, 

1  Sir,  are  you  engaged  to  defend ?'     '  Yes,  I 

am  ;  why  do  you  ask  ?'  To  which  the  little  fellow 
replied,  with  honesty  worthy  of  his  iminortul 
grandfather,  '  because,  sir,  1  threw  the  stone,  and 
cannot  suffer  a  comrade  to  be  punished  for  a 
crime  of  my  own  commission.'  'Well  done — 
you  are  a  fine  boy;  what  is  your  name?'     '  Rly 

name  is .'     '  Well,'  said  the  counsellor, 

admiring  the  noble-heartedness  of  the  lad,  '  will 
you  tell  the  county  attorney  that  you  committed 
the  act?'  'Yes  sir,'  said  he,  and  immediately 
went  to  Col.  Austin's  office  for  that  purpose.  The 
friends  of  the  injured  girl,  on  learning  these  par- 
ticulars, declined  taking  any  further  steps  in  the 
premises.  [Boston  Commentator. 

Coquetry. — A  gentleman  who  had  been  much 
attached  to  a  very  pretty  but  coquelish  girl,  became 
at  length  weary  of  her  caprice,  and  calling  upon 
her  one  evening  when  she  had  just  returned  from 
a  promenade  with  one  of  his  rivals,  he  inquired 
with  much  warmth,  "  Mary,  do  you  think  you  shall 
ever  be  steady  enough  to  be  married?" — "Oh, 
yes,"  she  replied,  "in  twenty  years  no  doubt  I 
shall."  "  Miss,"  replied  he  promptly  with  a  formal 
bow,  "I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  waiting  on 
yon  twenty  years  hence,  if  no  particular  engage- 
ment prevents  me;  good  evening!" — The  lady 
never  saw  him  afterwards. 


From  the  Sabbath  School  Herald. 
THOUGHTS  AFTER  RETURNING  FROM  CHURCH. 

The  listening  car  the  hallowed  strain 

Has  caught  from  lips  divinely  wise, 
But  what,  my  heart,  has  been  regain, 

From  all  these  precepts  of  the  skies  1 

Contrition's  lesson  have  they  taught  1 

The  oft-forgotten  vow  renew'd  1 
Or  gently  touch'd  thy  glowing  thought 

With  the  blest  warmth  of  gratitude  ! 

Say,  from  the  low  delights  of  lime 

Thy  best  affections  have  they  won  1 
Or  mov'd  thee  with  a  zeal  sublime 

Earth's  fleeting  pilgrimage  to  run  1 

If  not,  lo  join  the  band  how  vain, 

Who  toward  the  house  of  God  repair, 
To  kneel  amid  the  solemn  train, 

And  pour  the  Pharisaio  prayer  ! 

And  ah  !  how  vain  when  death's  cold  hand 

Shall  sternly  reap  the  ripeu'd  fi°ld, 
How  worse  than  vain,  when   all  roost  stand, 

Their  last,    their  dread  account  to  yield  7.  II. 


PITY  THE  POOH. 

Pilv  the  friendless,  houseless  child, 

The  wanderer  through  the  streets; 
The  shivering,  hungry,  poor,  reviled, 

Whom  scorn  forever  greet6. 
For  1 1 i  in  breathe  forth  a  secret  prayer, 

And  strive  to  make  him  see 
The  shame  of  sin  j  point  out  its  snare, 

And  what  can  set  him  free. 
Oh  !  never  let  a  christian  child 

Scorn,  or  despise  the  poor  ! 
But  when  they  beg,  with  answer  mild 

Give  of  thy  little  store. 
So  shall  your  Saviour  from  the  skies 

Pity  lo  you  extend  ; 
And  when  lo  judgment  all  shall  rise, 

Shall  own  you  for  his  friend.  [Children**  Mag. 


ON  IDOLS. 

What  is  an  idol  1     Every  breast 

1 1   >  idols  of  its  own  ; 
Sometimes  of  gold  and  silver  bright. 

Sometimes  of  wood  and  stone. 
Aod  there  are  idols — sins  I  mean — 

Which  young  and  old  adore  ; 
O  God  of  mercy  !  in  thy  love 

Destroy  Ihcm  evermore. 
If  ihere  be  aught  the  world  contains, 

Which  I  love  more  than  thee, 
That  sinful  love,  wilhiu  my  heart, 

Idolatry  must  be. 
Then  take  that  sinful  love  away. 

And  place  thy    love  within: 
And  break  down  every  image  there 

That  bears  the  shape  of  sin. 
O  give  me  with  a  contrite  mind, 

To  bend  before  thy  throne  ; 
And  offer  humble  prayer  and  praise 

Through  Jesus  Christ  alone. 
Deeply  inscrib'd  upon  my  heart 

Let  thy  coiumnndmenw  be  ; 
That  ihere  may  live  within  ray  breast 

None  other  God  but  thee.  r  Ko«(/i'f  Friend. 
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For  llie  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  LOST  ONE  FOUND. 

[Concluded.] 

Ever  assiduous  in  his  studies,  Charles  gained  the 
esteem  of  his  preceptors,  and  many  of  his  fellow 
pupils  ;  which  excited  the  feelings  of  envy  in  those 
whom  he  outstripped,  and  who  were  too  fond  of 
luxury  and  ease  to  make  the  least  exertion.  View- 
ing Charles  beloved  by  so  many,  and  ever  diligent 
to  improve,  they  formed  a  scheme  to  blast  forever 
his  reputation  and  exemplary  character.  It  was 
now  three  years  since  Charles  left  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Wilder ;  and  one  day  being  necessarily  detained,  the 
tutor  cautioned  the  students  from  venturing  near 
the  orchard  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  he  had  lost  much 
fruit  of  late,  and  would  be  likely  to  suspect  them  as 
the  offenders.  "  Now,"  thought  the  enemies  of 
Charles,  "  here's  a  fine  chance  for  us  to  humble 
his  self-importance."  They  kept  secret  what  the 
preceptor  said,  and  devised  an  infamous  scheme  for 
their  unoffending  associate,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
they  pretended  to  be  his  ardent  friends. 

One  evening  a  man  with  whom  Charles  was  un- 
acquainted, met  him  and  informed  him  that  a  cer- 
tain person  who  was  quite  unwell  wished  to  see 
him  that  night.  Always  foremost  to  minister  com- 
fort to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  Wilder  entered 
the  sick  man's  chamber.  The  man  pretended  to 
be  in  intense  agony,  while  Charles  continued  be- 
side his  bed,  exerting  himself  to  mitigate  his  suf- 
ferings, till  near  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  requested 
Charles  to  enter  his  garden  and  gather  a  little  fruit, 
which  he  thought  would  greatly  strengthen  him,  as 
he  had  eaten  nothing  all  the  day.  Charles  instant- 
ly ran  to  pick  the  fruit.  While  iu  the  very  act  he 
was  caught  by  a  stout  person,  who  dragged  him  in- 
to the  house  and  secured  him;  crying,  "I've 
caught  the  rogue  at  last,  I've  caught  the  rogue." 
This  apparent  illness  was  all  pretence ;  and  the 
whole  was  a  deep-laid  plot  of  Wilder's  associates 
to  ruin  his  unquestioned  character. 

The  morning  broke;  and  it  was  soon  rumored 
abroad  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  at  last  caught  the 
bold  and  ever  daring  thief,  who  had  long  ravished 
the  neighboring  orchards,  fearless  and  undetected  ; 
and  all  but  the  plotters  were  astonished,  when 
Charles  Wilder  was  reported  as  the  hardened  and 
unblushing  criminal.  Can  it  be  so?  faultered  on 
every  tongue,  when  their  own  eyes  saw  him  is 
custody. 

"  Ah!  Charles,"  remarked  his  teacher,  "  I  once 
thought  you  possessed  a  character  unblemished ; 
but  now  I  find  you  were  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 
As  such  you  might  have  known  it  was  impossible 
to  remain  long  secure.  You  must  now  suffer  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  law,  and  I  beg  you  to  make  no  resis- 
tance. At  once  candidly  confess  your  guilt,  not 
only  confess  to  man,  but  to  God.  "  [  am  innocent, 
sir,"  said  Charles,  wiping  away  the  tears  that  pro- 
fusely flowed,  "  I  am  innocent.  Go  to  the  sick 
man  in  your  house  and  he  will  explain  it." 

"  O,  abominable!  what  a  desperate  villain  and 
liar,"  rejoined  a  byrstander,  "  No  person  is  sick 
there— I  was  in  Mr.  Jameson's  house  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  It's  of  no  use,  Charles,  to  try  to  clear  yourself 
by  falshood,"  said  his  teacher,  "  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  escape  unpunished," 

Charles  could  say  no  more.  Very  soon  an  officer 
was  leading  him  to  the  jail,  amidst  the  crowd  who 
had  gathered  to  see  the  culprit.  "  What  a  bold 
rascal  he  is" — "  He  deserves  to  be  strung  up  by 
the  neck"—"  I  knew  ajl  his  seaming    goodness 


would  turn  out  so  at  last" — "  Death  is  too  good  for 
him;"  exclaimed  those,  who  passed  by.  But, like  his 
Divine  Master,  he  bore  their  taunts,  and  jeers,  and 
scoffs,  till  he  was  safely  lodged  in  jail. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  Charles  related  all 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  detection — but 
no  sick  man  had  been  in  the  house,  and  without  wait- 
ing farther  evidence,  he  was  condemned  to  hard  labor 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  Charles  had  one  Friend, 
although  others  had  forsaken  him,  who  "  sticketh 
closer  than  a  brother" — who  was  able  to  give  him 
strength  to  bear  all  his  afflictions,  and  at  any  time 
make  his  enemies  bow  down  before  him. 

One  year  had  nearly  expired  since  Charles  was 
condemned,  when  one  of  his  former  class-mates, 
who  had  been  the  ring-leader  of  the  wicked  plot, 
was  taken  sick  ;  and  his  life  being  despaired  of,  he 
confessed  the  whole  malignant  scheme,  the  conse- 
quence was,  Charles  was  liberated  and  taken  back 
to  his  studies,  and  was  more  respected  and  beloved 
by  his  tutors  and  his  friends,  while  the  guilty 
wretches  were  expelled,  and  looked  upon  by  their 
former  friends  with  disgust. 

By  intense  application  and  industry,  Charles  was 
soon  prepared  to  enter  on  his  ministerial  labors. 
And  in  the  very  neighborhood,  through  which  an 
officer  had  conducted  him  to  prison,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  pulpit.  The  house  was  un- 
commonly full,  and  his  discourse  was  delivered  in 
a  solemn  and  impressive  manner.  It  appeared  to 
come  from  the  heart  and  reach  the  heart  of  those 
who  had  long  slept  in  careless  indifference. 

Charles  then  directed  his  course  to  where  his 
dear  friends  had  died  ;  in  a  day  or  two  he  was 
welcomed  into  the  house  of  his  guardian,  where  he 
received  a  part  of  his  fortune,  while  the  remainder 
he  put  for  security  in  Mr.  Mason's  hands.  Charles 
visited  the  tomb  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  and  shed 
tears  on  the  monumental  marble,  and  then  bade 
adieu  to  Old  England.  In  a  few  weeks  he  landed 
on  the  shores  of  America. 

Charles's  first  object  on  landing  was,  to  find  his 
aunt  antl  father.  The  village  which  he  left,  was 
now  a  large  town.  He  sought  and  inquired,  but  no 
one  knew  them.  After  along  and  fruitless  inquir- 
ry,  he  gave  up  the  search. 

A  meeting  house  had  lately  been  erected  in  the 
town,  but  the  congregation  were  unable  to  support 
a  permanent  preacher.  Charles  engaged  to  supply 
the  pulpit  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  for 
he  had  sufficient  to  support  him  through  life,  and 
his  sole  object  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  doing 
good,  thereby  glorifying  his  Father  in  heaven.  He 
now  received  ordination,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Wilder  became  a  settled  minister  in  the  place  of 
his  early  residence.  One  year  of  his  ministry  passed, 
and  many  were  added  unto  the  Lord.  The  an- 
niversary discourse  had  been  pronounced  with  more 
than  common  energy,  and  entered  with  impres- 
siveness  into  every  hearer's  heart.  He  consoled 
the  afflicted  Christian,  aroused  the  hyprocrite  in 
Zion  ;  and  thundered  the  terrors  of  the  law  to  the 
impenitent.  At  the  close  of  worship,  Mr.  Wilder 
observed  a  little  boy  waiting  in  the  aisle.  When 
he  came  from  tho  pulpit,  the  child  accosted  him  ; 
"  Ma  is  very  sick,"  said  he,  "  and  she  wants  to 
know  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call  and  see 
her  to-night."  "  Certainly,  my  little  child,"  said 
he  ;  "  how  long  has  your  mother  been  unwell  1" 
"  Ever  since  last  Monday,  sir." 

That  night  Mr.  Wildercalled  upon  Mrs.  Beeman, 
and  found  her  in  a  weak  state.  Beside  her  bed 
sat  the  little  boy  and  his  sister ;  they  were  reading  to 
their  mother  from  the  word  of  God.  They  ceased 
when  they-  pastor  entered  ;  he  conversed  with  Mrs. 
B.  on  the  state  of  religion   in  her  soul  ;  and  to  all 


his  questions  she  answered  with  uncommon  readi- 
ness,like  one  who  had  been  no  stranger  to  sorrow, and 
yet  who  had  enjoyed  in  a  sreat  measure  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Saviour.  Mr.  Wilder  then  took  the  Bi- 
ble from  the  child's  hands,  and  from  the  chapter 
where  they  had  been  reading,  asked  him  a  few 
questions,  all  of  which  he  correctly  answered; 
which  indicated  that  he  had  often  been  taught  the 
precepts  of  the  word  of  God.  "  How  old  are  you  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  W.  taking  him  on  his  knee.  "  I  am 
six  years  old,  sir,"  said  the  child.  "And  what  is 
your  name?"  "  My  name  is  Charles  Benson 
Beeman."  "  You  are  a  dear  boy  for  a  namesake." 
"  Ah  !"  said  his  mother,  "  that  child  always  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  nephew  I  once  had  for  whom  he 
is  named.  He  is  the  very  picture  of  him  :  and  I 
believe  if  he  were  now  alive,  and  present,  I  should 
know  him,  although,  it  is  nearly  eighteen  years 
since  he  died."  "Indeed!"  exclaimed  Mr.  W. 
in  astonishment,  "  I  am  your  nephew — it  was  I 
whom  you  lost  so  long  ago."  "  My  dear  Charles," 
said  she,  "  how  can  it  be  ! — but  yes,  it  is  the  same  ; 
those  eyes,  those  features,  all  the  same?"  This 
unexpected  scene  was  overpowering  to  Mrs.  B.  and 
it  was  some  time  before  she  revived.  Mr.  B.  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  the  two  children  kneeled  beside 
him,  while  he  in  a  pathetic  manner  addresed  the 
Most  High  God,  from  the  abundance  of  a  full  heart. 
He  arose,  and  (he  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  them 
was  the  topic  of  their  conversation  for  upwards  of 
an  hour.  The  children  listened  with  attention  and 
wonder.  Mrs.  Beeman  had  sat  under  the  ministry 
of  her  young  pastor  for  a  twelvemonth;  but  sup- 
posing her  nephew  was  beneath  the  waves,  she  had, 
not  conceived  the  thought  of  seeing  him  in  the 
sacred  desk  and  bearing  another  name.  He  now 
gave  her  an  account  of  himself;  and  she  related 
that  his  father  died  in  a  neighboring  town,  a  few 
years  after  Charles  disappeared  ;  that  she  had  been 
married  to  Mr.  Beeman,  now  deceased,  by  whom 
she  had  two  children.  "  But  how  came  your  hat 
in  the  river?"  inquired  Mrs.  B.  "  I  lost  it  over- 
board the  day  we  sailed,"  said  Mr.  W. 

Mrs.  Beeman  was  in  rather  indigent  circum- 
stances ;  but  she  was  now  raised  from  poverty  bv 
the  hand  of  her  nephew.  When  his  parish  heard 
that  Mr.  W.  was  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Beeman,  they 
all  rejoiced  ;  fur  many  remembered  the  time  when 
he  disappeared,  tie  now  changed  his  place  of  resi- 
dence to  the  house  of  his  aunt  and  got  legal  per- 
mission to  resume  his  orginal  name  of  Benson. 
This  was  a  happy  church  ;  no  discord  was  among 
her  members,  and  each  helped  his  neighbor,  and 
symphatised  in  his  afflictions.  Little  Charles  was 
a  great  favorite  of  Mr.'  Benson,  who  used  his  en- 
deavouis  to  instruct  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  and  secure  for  him  an  inheritance  among 
those  who  are  sanctified.  D.  C.  C. 


HSIiIGIOK. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion.  ■ 
"  Come  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me;  I  will  teach  you  the  fear 
of  tho  Lord." Psalm  S4.    1L. 

Here  is  a  text  for  you.  Come,  ye  children,  hear- 
ken— but  who  is  it  that  calls  upon  you  ?  It  is  Da- 
vid. He  had  become  weary  of  calling  upon  grown 
people.  They  loved  their  farms  and  their  merchan- 
dize so  well,  they  would  not  hear  him.  He  turns 
away  from  such  heardened  sinners,  saying,  "  they 
are  joined  to  their  idols,  let  them  alenc,"  and  look- 
ing upon  the  young,  who  have  not  yet  been 
drawn  in'.o  the  whirlpool  of  worldly  cares,  he  says, 
(harken,  children,  he  speaks  to  you)  he  says,  "  Come 
ye  children,  hearken  unto  me  ;  I  will  teach  you  the 
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fear  of  the  Lord."  Some  boy  feels,  if  he  does  not 
say,  "  why  should  I  hearken  !  it  is  nobody  but  Da- 
vid who  speaks."  My  child,  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
who  speaks — he  speaks  through  David.  It  is  he 
who  took  little  children  in  /lis  arms, — it  is  he  who 
speaks.  Will  you  refuse  attention  when  the  Sa- 
viour says  "  hearken  unto  me  !"  When  your  pa- 
rents sit  down  by  your  side  to  tell  you  some  inter- 
eslin"  story,  and  say  "come  children,"  are  you 
not  attentive  1  but  a  greater  than  your  parents  is 
here.  When  your  minister  comes  to  see  you,  and 
says  "  Come  children,  I  want  to  talk  lo  you  about 
Jesus  Christ,"  you  would  not  refuse  to  hear;  but 
a  greater  than  your  minister  is  here,  and  will  you 
not  hear  the  Saviour  of  sinners  when  he  speaks? 

But  why  does  the  Psalmist  call  upon  children  to 
harken  unto  him?  what  would  he  say  to  them.  "I 
will  teach  you."  You  respect  and  love  your  Sab- 
bath School  teachers,  because  they  are  willing  to 
deny  themselves  and  devote  a  portion  of  the  holy 
Sabbath  to  your  good  ;  and  you  respect  them  in 
proportion  to  the  anxiety  they  manifest  for  your 
eternal  interest.  Here,  the  king,  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel  offers  lo  become  your  teacher. 
He  says,  "  come  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me,  I 
will  teach  you."  He  who  moved  the  heart  of  Da- 
vid, and  caused  him  look  upon  children  with  such 
concern  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  crying  out 
"come  hearken  unto  me,"  he  is  willing  lo  come 
down  from  heaven  to  be  your  teacher.  Eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  lie  did  come  down,  and  look  up- 
on him  the  form  of  a  servant — He  wait  about 
teaching  and  doing  good,  and  took  little  children  in 
his  arms  and  blessed  them;  and  now  he  will  send 
his  spirit  lo  teach  all,  be  they  ever  so  young,  who 
are  willing  to  be  taught.  Children,  do  you  desire 
such  a  teacher?  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ!  will  he 
condescend  to  teach  little  children  1  Yes,  he  says 
"  come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me  ;  I  will  teach 
you."  But  what  would  he  teach  us?  The  Psalmist, 
as  he  looked  around  and  saw  a  great  number  of 
children,  intent  upon  their  amusements,  forgetting 
the  commandments  of  their  Maker,  indulging  in 
anger,  setting  up  for  themselves,  and  boasting  as 
if  there  were  none  above  them,  acting  out  their 
selfish  dispositions  ;  he  pitied  them,  for  he  knew, 
if  they  did  not  turn  from  their  evil  ways  they 
would  be  lost ;  he  called  after  them  as  if  he  felt 
their  danger,  "  hearken  unlo  me  :  I  will  leach  you 
the   fear  of  the  Lord." 

Why  should  you  be  taught  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ? 
Because  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongulh  days," 
Because  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom."  Because  "  blessed  is  the  man  that  feare'.h 
the  Lord."  Because  he  is  able  lo  "  cast  both  soul 
and  body  into  hell."  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
first  thing  for  children  to  learn,  and  [he  first  of 
teachers  kindly  offers  lo  engage  in  the  service. 
Those  who  love  their  parents,  fear  to  disobey  their 
commands  ;  and  those  who  love  the  Lord,  fear  to 
disobey  him.  Not  because  they  hate  his  laws  and 
his  authority,  but  because  they  lore  to  have  him 
reign  over  them  and  dispose  of  them  according  to 
his  good  will  aud  pleasure.  When  children  have 
learned  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  they  have  learned  the 
frst,  the  great  lessor).  The  lesson  which  wicked 
men,  persisting  in  iheir  wickedness,  never  learn  ; 
the  lesson  which  lost  spirits  never  will  learn. 
They  may  fear  the  dreadful  punishment  which  is 
coming  upon  them,  but  they  never  will  have  that 
"fear  ofthe  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  ofwisdom." 
Children,  you  must  begin  lo  be  wise,  you  must  he- 
gin  to  fear  the  Lord  in  this  world,  or  you  never 
will.  Yrou  must  hear  and  obey  the  voice  of  him 
who  says  to  you,  "  Come,  ye  children  hearken  unto 
me :  I  will  teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord" — you 
must  do  it  now  ;   for  soon  it  will  be  too  late.    S.  D. 


finable.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the  walking  i  clear,  intelligent  and  sparkling,  and  her  whole  face 
good  :  Helen  tripped  lightly  along,  attended  by  a  animated  and  blooming  with  healthful  exercise, 
servant,  and  in  bulf  an  hour  arrived  at  her  friend's  "Sophia,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "I  am  afraid  you 
house.  'Sophia,  who  had  seen  her  some  distance  ate  „ot  we]]  |  have  you  been  running  loo  inucb? 
off,  ran  out  to  welcome  her,  brought  her  into  the  you  |00k  pale," — "  Mamma,"  said  M°iss  L.,  "  it  is 
parlour  where  her  mamma  and  sister  were  sitting,  only  in  contrast  with  Helen,  that  she  looks  badly, 
aud  with  great  affection,  expressed  her  pleasure  at  she  always  seems  unwell  ai  tea-time,  and  I  do  not 
seeing  her.  After  talking  a  little  while,  some  cake  wonder  at  it,  when  she  does  noihing  but  eat  all 
and  fruit  were  brought  in,  although  il  was  early  in  :  dav." — ••  Why,  my  dear,  how  yoa  complain  of  So- 
the  afternoon,  and  Helen  was  pressed  to  partake  of  phia's  eating  too  much  !  She  must  eat ;  it  is  good 
lliem.  She  declined,  saying  that  she  was  not  ac-' for-  her.  Here,  love,  take  your  coffee,  and  eat  some 
customed  to  eat  any  thing  between  dinner  and  lea. !  toastj  perhaps  you  will  feel  better."  Sophia,  badly 
"  Oh,  my !"  said  Sophia,  "  how  strange  !  Why,  I  j  as  she  felt,  fully  obeyed  her  mistaken  mother, 
eat  whenever  I  want  to!    I   always  want  cakes  or  j      When   Helen  returned   home,  "Oh,  mamma," 


something  after  dinner."  Helen  smiled,  and  repli 
ed,  "  Mamma  always  gives  me  something  to  do  of 
an  afternoon,  and  when  it  is  clear  she  takes  me  out 
to  walk,  so  that  I  never  think  of  eating  until  tea- 
time;  and  then  1  am  really  hungry." — "  Oh,"  said 
Sophia,  "  I  could  not  wait  so  long  !  Besides,  I  never 
have  any  MUDS    lo  do  in    the  afternoon;  if  I  had, 


said  she,  "  how  glad  I  am  that  you  have  always 
taught  me  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  my  mind  than  to  the  indulgence  of  my  ap- 
petite '." — "  Why,  my  love  ?" — "  Because,  mamma, 
I  have  seen  to-day  how  dreadful  it  is  to  be  loo  fond 
of  eating.. Poor  Sophia  could  neither  talk  nor  play  ; 
she   seemed    sick    all   the    lime,,  ami    did  nothing 


perhaps  I  would  not  think  about  eating  either."  i  but  eat ;  so,  when  she  had  finished  her  supper,  she 
Her  eldest  sister  observed,  "  I  wish  Sophia  would  j  Was  so  much  worse  that  she  had  to  be  carried  to- 
think  less  about  food  and  nice  things;  she  often  j  bed  ;  and  I  thought  how  much  happier  she  would 
makes  herselfsick  by  eating  so  much  ;  and  does  not  be,  if  she  loved  reading  as  much  as  she  loved  eal- 
look  fresh  and  healthy  as  Helen  does,  besides  never   ing." 


being  industrious  and  active.' 

A  young  lady,  who  was  spending  the  afternoon  at 
Mrs.  L.'s,  seemed  to  be  quite  shocked  at  Sophia's 
voracity,  and  made  some  remarks  about  the  supe- 
riority of  temperate  habits  over  such  indulgence  ol 
the  appetite.  "  The  mind,"  said  she,  "  is  never  re- 
fined and  elevated,  while  the  body  claims  so  much 
attention,  and  the  palate  is  so  constantly  gratified. 
I  have  always  observed  that  those  persons  who  are 
the  most  particular  in  their  food,  and  think  a  great 
deal  about  eating,  have  the  most  ordinary,  and  fre- 
quently, low  minds.  It  is  impossible  it  should  be 
otherwise  :  for  the  mind  and  body  are  directly  op- 
posite in  their  natures,  and  when  we  wish  to  im- 
prove and  exalt  the  former,  we  must  be  conlent  to 
do  no  more  than  satisfy  the  real  wants  of  the  latter." 

Helen  was  much  pleased  to  hear  this  young  lady 
speak  so  sensibly,  and  thought  to  herself  that  she 
would  try  to  profit  by  her  remarks  ;  but  her  atten- 
tion was  soon  drawn  to  Sophia,  who,  having  eaten 


"  Y'ou  now  see,  my  dear,"  replied  her  mother, 
"  that  I  was  right  in  telling  you,  that  you  would 
not  find  the  acquaintance  a  very  pleasant  one.  But 
I  hope  it  will  prove  a  lasting  lesson  to  you,  Helen,. 
to  think  no  mote  of  your  body  than  will  enable  you 
to  preserve  your  health  ;  and  that  will  be  one  great 
means  of  retaining  your  mind  pure  and  elevated. 


OBITUASY. 


From  tht  Sabbath  School  Htvald. 
HARRIET  TALLMADGE. 

Hairiet  Tallmadge  entered  the  Sabbath  school  in- 
East-Haven,  at  its  commencement  in  April  1S26, 
being  about  twelve  years  of  age.  From  her  first 
entrance  Into  the  school  she  appeared  to  take  a 
deep  interest  in  its  exercises,  and  was  much  en- 
gaged to  improve  its  privileges  ;  and  the  writer  of 
this  article  well  remembers  a  conversation  with  her, 


the  greater  part  of  the  cake,  had  now  taken  a  very  |  soon  af,er  lhe  opening  of  the  school,  which,  though 
large  apple,  and  was  beginning  to  cut  it,  when  her!she  she  was  not  then  in  a  slate  of  religious  enquiry, 
sister  requested  her  to  put  it  back,  saying  that  she  j  showed  a  thoughtfulness  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
had  eaten  too  much  already,  and  would  certainly  l  at>d  a  sense  of  her  need  of  personal  piety,  not  often 
be  sick  if  she  took  any  fruit.  Sophia  resisted,  and  |  found  in  children  of  her  age.  But  though  interes- 
at  length  began  to  cry  ;  upon  which  her  mother  |  i"g  she  waslrvmg  "  wuhout God  and  without  hope." 
looked  up,  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  "  Oh,  my 
dear,"  said  she,  "  do  let  the  child  have  the  apple  ! 
I  love  to  see  children  enjoy  what  they  eat,  and  fruit 
of  all  things  is  the  most  harmless."     Sophia  took  it 


MOEAIITT, 


From  the  Children'*  AJagnzinc. 
THE  LITTLE  GLl'TTON. 
Helen  had  long   been   anxious  to  pay  a  visit  to 
her  little  (riend  Sophia  ;  her  mother  at  kmgth  con- 
sented to  her  going,  though  with  some  reluctance, 
as  she  did  not  think  the  acquaintance  would  be  pro- 


with  great  sullenness,  and  soon  finished  it 

After  the  things  were  removed,  Helen  proposed 
walkiug  out.  Sophia  languidly  assented.  They 
strolled  into  the  lawn,  which  was  large  and  beauti- 
fully covered  with  grass.  "  Now,"  said  Helen, 
"  we  can  have  a  fine  view!  It  is  delightful  to  have 
some  one  lo  play  with  me,  for  at  home  I  always 
have  to  run  by  myself.  Let  us  see  which  will  get 
lo  that  tiee  first;  will  you,  Sophia:" — "I  do  not 
feel  like  running,  Helen,  1  have  such  a  headache; 
let  us  go.  into  lhe  orchard  and  get  some  apples." — 
"  Oh,  Sophia,  do  you  want  more  fruit,  when  you 
have  just  been  eating  so  much  ?  Try  to  run,  1  do 
not  believe  it  will  make  your  head  ache  more!" 

So  they  set  off— -but  Sophia  was  so  oppressed 
with  the  great  quantity  of  food  she  had  ealen  dur- 
ing the  day,  that  before  she  hail  gone  ten  steps  she 
stopped,  saying  her  head  ached  so  much,  and  she 
felt  so  weak,  that  she  could  go  no  farther.  Helen, 
however,  scarcely  heard  her ;  for,  being  very  light 
and  active,  she  had  almost  reached  the  tree.  She 
soon  found  that  Sophia  was  not  able  to  run,  so  she 
called  toher  a  fine  spaniel  that  had  followed  them  in- 
to the  lawn, &  had  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in  play- 
ing about  with  him,  until  they  were  called  in  to  tea. 
Mrs.  L.  soon  remarked  the  great  difference  in  the 
looks  of  the  two  children.  Sophia's  eyes  were 
heavy  and  void  of  all  expression  ;  her  cheeks  pale, 
and  her  whole  figure  overgrown  and  clumsy  :  while 
Helen  was  of  a  light  and  delicate  person,  her  eyes 


Christ  had  as- yet,  in  her  view,  no  form  orcomli- 
ness. 

During  a  season  of  peculiar  attention  to  religion 
in  the  village,  in  February  and  March  1828,  Har- 
riet became  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  her 
sins;  and  after  a  season  of  painful  conviction,  be- 
came a  hopeful  subject  of  divine  grace.  Her  na- 
turally ardent  disposition  now  manifested  itself  in 
the  new  pursuits  which  engaged  her  mind  and 
heart.  She  was  forward,  active  and  zealous,  among 
her  young  companions,  in  manifesting  her  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  her  deep  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  souls.  Nor  was  her  zeal  short 
lived,  like  that  of  many  whose  riper  years  oaght  to 
furnish  an  example  of  stability  and  purpose  of  heart 
in  cleaving  lo  the  Lord.  Her  religion  was  not 
that  transient  flash  which  disappears  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment.  It  was  the  pure  and 
steady  flame  of  love  that  burned  within.  Kindled- 
before  the  atler  of  heaven,  it  enlightened  and  cheer- 
ed the  remaining  year  and  nine  months  of  her  life 
on  earth  ;  and  now  burns,  we  trust,  with  a  brigh- 
ter, holier  flame  before  the  throne  of  God.  Not 
that  she  always  possessed  the  same  glow  of  feeling 
which  the  young  convert  often  enjoys  ;  but  she  al- 
ways appeured  much  interested  in  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  (found  mueh  enjoyment  in  religious 
meetings  and  conversation.  The  Saviour  was  her 
friend,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  was  precious  to  her 
soul. 

But  Harriet  did  not  lire  on  mere  frames  of  mind", 
and  excited  feeling.  She  loved  the  bible,  and  she 
loved  to  pray.  When  she  became  pious  she  had 
no  bible  which  she  could  call  her  own,  but  at  her 
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earnest  request  one  was  presented  to  her,  and  it  is 
believed  she  read  it  with  far  more  pleasure  and  sat- 
isfaction, than  other  young  persons  do  the  bewitch- 
ing tales  of  a  novel.  Her  knowledge  of  the  scrip- 
tures was  soon  manifested  in  a  spiritual  perception 
of  the  truth,  which  was  particularly  noticed  and 
spoken  of  by  her  teacher.  Besides  her  morning 
and  evening  devotions,  she  was  accustomed  daily, 
before  she  went  to  school  and  again  on  her  return, 
ta  retire  for  secret  prayer ;  and  in  the  little  cir- 
cles of  social  prayer  with  her  pious  companions, 
in  which,  she  took  great  delight,  she  was  always 
ready  t»  take  the  part  in  those  exercises  which  de- 
volved on  her.  So  forward  was  she  in  this,  that  a 
friend  who  feared  that  true  humility  might  be  want- 
ing in  her,  and  that  she  might  mistake  the  true  slate 
oilier  heart  in  her  ardent  feelings,  took  occasion  re- 
peatedly to  warn  her  of  the  danger  of  self-decep- 
tion ;  but  he  was  gratified  to  find  her  fully  conscious 
ofpossessing  a  deceitful  heart,  and  with  every  ap- 
perance  of  true  humility,  professing  the  sincerity 
of  her  determination  to  press  on  in  her  Christian 
course. 

She  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  and  uni- 
ted with  the  church  of  the  United  Society  in  New- 
Haven  in  July  1828.  Her  walk  and  conversation 
was  consistent  with  her  high  calling,  and  a  reproof 
to  some  of  her  companions  who  (in  appearance  at 
least)  after  a  season  turned  back  to  the  world.  She 
was  peculiarly  careful  not  to  give  occasion  to  the  re- 
proaches of  those  around  her,  who  watched  for  the 
halting  of  Christians,  and  spread  enticements  in  the 
way  of  the  young,  to  draw  them  into  conformity 
with  the  world.  She  was  once  deeply  grieved  be- 
cause advantage  was  taken  of  a  circumstance  to 
charge  her  with  conformity  to  the  conduct  of  her 
less  serious  companions.  She  was  one  day  in  a 
bouse  where  there  was  a  ball  room  elegantly  de- 
corated for  the  evening's  entertainment,  and  many 
came  to  see  it.  She  was  invited  to  go  in  and  look 
at  it,  but  she  could  not  be  pursuaded  thus  to  put 
herself  in  the  way  of  beholding  vanity.  She  had  re- 
nounced the  world  in  fact,  as  well  as  by  profession, 
and  such  scenes  had  now  no  charms  for  her. 

Her  interest  in  the  sabbath  school  remained  un- 
abated. She  did  not  feel  as  many  do,  that  she 
was  too  old,  or  knew  too  much  to  remain  a  learner. 
She  was  requested  during  her  last  year,  to  lake  a 
class  of  small  children  as  a  teacher,  but  feeling  her 
inability  she  declined,  saying  she  had  rather  be  a 
scholar.  When  addresses  were  made  in  the  sab- 
bath school,  and  in  other  religious  meetings,  she 
was  noticed  for  the  fixed  and  earnest  attention  with 
which  she  listened  to  the  instructions  which  were 
given  ;  and  she  was  often  much  affected  by  what 
was  said. 

Thus  Harriet  lived,  and  ripened  fast  for  heaven. 
She  was  taken  violently  ill  of  a  fever,  and  during 
the  few  days  of  her  sickness,  was  most  of  the  lime 
deranged  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  but  little  addition- 
al evidence  of  piety.  But  sick-bed  evidence,  so 
uncertain  of  itself,  was  not  needed  in  her  case.  In 
the  midst  of  health,  and  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth- 
ful days,  she  had  renounced  the  world  and  given 
herself  away  to  Christ ;  and  through  his  grace  she 
had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  die.  During  short  inter- 
vals of  reason,  however,  she  showed  that  her  faith 
was  not  lost.  A  friend  calling  to  pray  with  her, 
asked  her  what  he  should  pray  for;  she  replied,  "that 
the  Lord's  will  may  be  done."  He  asked  if  she 
had  mi  will  of  her  own,  she  said,  "  no  sir."  But 
though  thus  resigned,  she  was  not  insensible  lo  the 
solemn  reality  of  death  ;  for  being  asked  if  she  was 
willing  to  die,  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  it  is  a  great  thing  to  die." 

She  died  December  1st,  1829,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  her  age;  and  thus  has  the  good  shepherd 
called  one  more  of  our  little  flock  to  pass  over  the 
Jordan  of  death  and  enter  those 

"  Sweet  fieliU  heyond  the  swelling  flood," 
where  death  shall  never  enter,  and  where  sin  and 
sorrow  are  unknown.  We  mourn,  but  not  for  her, 
our  regrets  are  that  one  who  bid  so  fair  for  usefulness 
in  a  world  which  so  much  needs  the  influence  of 
piety,  should   be  called  away  so  soon.  '  We  mourn 


for  ourselves,  while  we  think  of  her  whom  we  lov- 
ed so  well,  and  remember  those  traits  of  Christian 
character  which  endeared  her  to  our  hearts.  But 
we  "  mourn  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope;"  for 
them  "  which  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with 
him  ;"  and  we  shall  see  her  again. 

This  blessed  thought  makes  the  joys  of  earth  fade 
away  from  our  sight,  and  draws  out  our  hearts  in 
longing  desires  for  the  day  when  we  loo  shall  leave 
this  world  of  sin,  shall  join  our  departed  Christian 
friends  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  unite  in  the 
anthem  of  the  redeemed,  "  unto  him  that  loved  us, 
and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 
Father ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and 
ever."  T. 


THE     SABBATH     SCHOOL, 


TEMPERANCE  BOOK  FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 
James  Loring,  of  Boston,  has  in  press  a  work  on  Temper- 
ance, intended  tor  Sabbalh  school  libraries.  The  lille  is, 
"  The  Family  Temperance  Meeting."  It  is  written  by  a  la- 
dy of  Massachusetts,  and  from  the  specimen  afforded  by  the 
first  sheet,  which  the  publisher  has  kindly  furnished  us,  we 
have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  cause. 
The  motto  (from  Beecher)  is  appropriate,  and  expresses  the 
object  of  the  book. 

"  Children  should  be  taught  early,  the  nature,  symptoms, 
and  danger  of  intemperance,  that  tbey  may  not  unwittingly . 
fall  under  its  power.'' 

The  following  is  the  first  chapter,  and  may  serve  as  a  spec- 
imen of  the  work.  The  family  dialogues  are  enriched  with 
much  statistical  information,  aud  many  natural  incidents  and 
interesting  narratives — iV.   Y.  Evangelist. 

"  Father,  what  is  a  Temperance  Society  ?"  said 
Francis  Newell.  "  The  papers  are  full  of  ac- 
counts of  Temperance  Societies  and  Temperance 
Meetings.     I  do  not  understand  it." 

"Do  not  the  accounts  you  mention,  give  vou 
the  desired  information,  Francis  ?"  was  Mr.  New- 
ell's  reply. 

Francis.  "  No,  sir  ;  not  entirely.  I  looked  in 
my  dictionary  to  find  Ihe  meaning  of  temperance, 
and  it  said  '  moderation,  patience.'  But  the  ob- 
jects of  these  Societies  seem  to  be,  to  keep  peo- 
ple from  drinking." 

Mr.  Newell,  "if  you  had  looked  in  the  large 
dictionary,  you  would  have  found  that,  besides 
including  'moderation,  patience,  and  calmness  in 
passion,'  temperance  was  defined  as  '  opposed  to 
gluttony  in  eating  and  drinking.'  I  think  you 
can  now  tindeistand  why  those  associations, 
which  are  designed  to  prevent  excess  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  one  of  the  bodily  appetites,  are  call- 
ed Temperance  Societies." 

Henry,  a  younger  brother  of  Francis,  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  conversation,  now  said, 
"l'apa,  do  Temperance  Societies  wish  to  prevent 
people  from  drinking  any  thing?11 

Mr.  Newell  smiled,  and  said,  "Your  rather 
loose  assertion,  Francis,  has  deceived  your  broth- 
er ;  you  must  explain  to  him  your  meanins." 

Francis.  "  I  did  not  mean,  Henry,  that  the 
members  of  Temperance  Societies  were  not  to 
drink  when  they  were  thirsty,  but  only,  that  when 
they  join  these  Societies,  they  promise  not  to 
drink  any  ardent  spirit,  by  which  I  suppose  they 
mean,  rum,  brandy,  giu,  and  other  intoxicating 
liquors." 

Mr.  Newell.  "  As  you  have  answered  your 
brother's  question  correctly,  I  will  now  reply 
more  fully  to  yours.  Temperance  is  a  virtue  of 
very  extensive  application,  and  implies  not  only 
thnt  the  bodily  appetites  are  properly  controlled, 
but  that  all  the  powers  and  affections  of  the  mind 
are  properly  regulated.  The  truly  temperate 
man  desires  to  eat  and  drink  just  so  much  as  will 
fit  him  for  the  duties  of  life,— as  will  reuder  his 
body  strong  and  healthy,  and  his  mind  active  anil 
cheerful.  His  desires  after  any  worldly  good  are 
also  moderate.  He  is  patient  under  affliction, 
and  submissive  to  all  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence. His  constant  desire  and  prnyer  is,  that 
his  heavenly  Father  will  promote  his  spiritual 
welfare,  and  enable  him  to  do  the  mo6t  good  to 
others.  You  will  perceive  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  the  truly  temperate  man  is  a  religious  man  ; 
and  indeed,  no  other  can  be  universally  temper- 
ate. The  Apostle  Paul,  calls  temperance  one  of 
the/ruits  of  the  Spirit. 

"The  body  and  mind  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, that  what  disorders  and  debases  the  one, 
is  always  injurious  to  the  other.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  with  that  form  of  intemperance, 
whieh  consists  in  tho  excessive  use  of  ardent 


spirits.  So  prevalent  and  alarming  has  this  evil 
become,  that  Societies  have  been  formed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  opposing  it.  These  associa- 
tions have  taken  the  general  name  of  Temper- 
ance Societies,  and  with  propriety,  I  think  ;  for 
though  their  exertions  are  chiefly  designed  to 
promote  a  particular  form  of  temperance,  they 
will  ultimately  aid  every  other. 

"Both  the  general  subject  of  temperance,  and 
the  branch  of  it  which  is  now  gaining  so  much 
attention,  are  of  vast  and  incalculable  importance. 
It  needs  much  more  time  than  I  can  spare  this 
morning,  to  say  all  that  I  wish.  I  therefore,  in- 
tend, when  other  engagements  permit,  to  devote 
Tuesday  evening  of  every  week,  to  conversing 
with  you  upon  this  subject.  We  will  invite  your 
mother  and  sister  to  join  us,  and  will  call  our 
proposed  exercise,  a  Family  Temperance  Meeting." 

Francis.  "Thank  you,  dear  papa.  1  now  un- 
derstand something  about  Temperance  Societies, 
and  shall  like  very  much  to  hear  more  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

Henry.  "  So  shall  I.  But,  papa,  does  ardent 
spirit,  as  Francis  calls  it,  always  hurt  persons  who 
use  it?" 

Mr.  Newell.  "Yes,  my  son;  when  used  in 
large  quantities  it  hurts  persons  very  much,  pro- 
ducing a  disease  which  is  called  drunkenness; 
and  even  when  moderately  taken,  except  in  a 
few  cases  as  a  medicine,  it  does  no  good,  and 
leads  to  many  evil  consequences.  You  are  not 
old  enough,  and  have  not  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion, to  see  much  of  this  evil ;  but  I  fear  that, 
young  as  you  are,  you  have  more  than  once  seen 
a  drunken  man  staggering  through  the  streets, 
and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  unthinking  boys." 

Henry.  "  O  yes,  papa.  I  have  seen  George 
Leman  several  times  when  the  boys  called  him 
drunk.  Francis  turned  away,'  and  said  it  was 
wrong  to  laugh  at  him  ;  but  he  acted  so  droll,  I 
could  not  help  laughing,  and  all  the  other  boys 
seemed  pleased." 

Mr.  Neicell.  "Francis  was  right,  Henry;  it 
was  very  wicked  to  laugh  at  him.  At  some  fu- 
ture time,  1  will  give  you  the  history  of  this  un- 
happy man  ;  and  then  I  hope  you  will  have  no 
disposition  to  laugh  at  him,  nor  at  any  one,  who 
is  made  wretched  by  his  own  misconduct.  I  am 
pleased,  Francis,  to  learn  that  you  did  not  join  in 
the  unfeeling  mirth  of  your  companions,  and  that 
you  tried  to  repress  it  in  your  brother." 

Francis.  "It  always  makes  me  so  sad  to  see 
him,  that  I  have  no  disposition  to  laugh." 

JBr.  Newell.  "  1  must  now  leave  you,  and  it  is 
near  your  school  hour.  But  next  Tuesday,  if 
Providence  permits,  I  shall  be  ready  to  talk  more 
with  you,  and  to  answer  any  inquiries,  you  may 
then  have  to  make." 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
LETTERS  TO  MASTER  W.  G.  S.— No.  V. 
THE   BISON. 

In  my  last  letter,  I  promised  to  give  you  some 
account  of  the  Bison,  the  next  time  I  should  write. 

The  Bison,  like  the  cow,  has  eight  fore  teeth, 
in  the  under  jaw,  but  none  in  the  upper  jaw;  his 
hoofs  are  divided  like  hers,  and  like  her,  he  chews 
the  cud.  He  is  no  taller  than  the  ox;  but  is 
thicker,  and  weighs  more  than  that  animal.'  Some 
times  ths  Bison  weighs  3000  pounds,  which  is  as 
much  as  two  large  oxen  weigh.  The  colour  of  the 
Bison  is  nearly  black.  He  is  formed  very  much 
like  the  ox;  but  differs  from  him  in  this,  he  has 
a  large  hump  on  his  back,  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  Zebu.  Indeed  the  Zebu  is  a  much  handsomer 
animal  than  the  Bison— for  while  the  Zebu  stands 
erect,  and  holds  up  his  head,  almost  like  a 
cow,  the  Bison  looks  as  though  he  was  deformed, 
and  was  sensible  of  his  ugly  and  uncomely  looks! 
He  has  a  great  deal  of  hair  under  his  throat,  and 
around  his  fore  legs  which  comes  down  to  his  kness. 
He  looks  dangerous  too,  as  well  as  ugly.  His  eves 
are  red  ;  his  horns  are  strong  and  sharp,  and  ihe 
mane  on  his  head  is  matted  down,  and  comes  over 
his  forehead. — I  should  be  afraid  to  meet  one 

The  Bison  runs  wild  in  those  great  forests  which 
cover  so  much  of  this  country  in  the  northern  and 
western  parts.  (I  want  you  to  look  on  the  map 
and  see  what  I  mean).  He  is  found  too  in  Europe 
and  Asia.     I  am  going  to  speak  of  those  in  Ameri- 
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ca  particularly.  He  is  too  wild  ever  to  be  used  as  we 
use  the  ox — he  cannot  bear  confinement,  though 
I  have  heard  of  his  being  tamed  so  far,  that  people 
have  carried  them  around  for  a  show.  His  skin  is 
quite  useful  to  us.  We  call  it  the  Buffalo  robe — 
you  will  see  advertisements  in  the  papers,  of  Buffalo 
/Jo6cs,ivhich  are  nothing  more  than  the  skins  of  the 
Bison.  The  skins,  you  know,  are  quite  warm: 
they  sell  in  Boston  for  three  or  four  dollars  a  piece. 
The  flesh  is  said  to  be  good,  and  the  Indians  who 
live  in  those  great  forests  are  fond  ol  it.  You 
will  remember  hereafter  that  the  Bison  is  a  differ- 
ent animal  from  the  Buffalo.  The  Buffalo's 
horns  are  larger,  and  more  crooked  than  the  Bison's. 
The  Bison  has  long  hair  on  his  head,  throat,  and 
fore  legs,  and  has  a  very  large  hump  on  his  back, 
while  the  Buffalo  has  neither  hump  nor  longhair. 
The  Bison  holds  his  head  doicn,  while  the  Buffalo 
holds  his  head  up.  The  Bison  cannot  be  tamed, 
but  the  Buffalo  can  be  tamed,  and  made  a  good 
servant.  The  Bison  does  not  attack  persons,  with- 
out provocation  ;  the  wild  Buffalo  docs  attack  every 
person  he  meets.  The  Bison  looks  the  most  disagree- 
able; but  is  not  so  dangerous  as  the  Buffalo. 

A  few  years  age  Major  Long  and  some  other 
gentlemen  travelled  through  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  for  the  sake  ofseeing  how  it  looked.  While 
on  their  journey,  a  great  ways  west  of  the  great 
river  Mississippi,  they  came  to  a  flat  and  level 
country  where  they  saw  nothing  remarkable  but 
great  droves  of  Bisons.  Sometimes  they  saw  as 
many  as  4000  in  a  drove,  all  travelling  the  same  way. 
It  was  very  curious  to  see  how  afraid  they  were  of 
a  man  Their  scent  or  smell  is  very  good,  and  I 
am  told  that  they  can  smell  a  man  4  or  5  miles  off, 
if  the  wind  blows  from  the  man,  towards  them. 
Major  Long  and  his  men  came  in  sight  of  a  drove, 
but  at  some  distance  from  them,  while  the  wind 
was  blowin"  towards  the  Bisons.  They  stood  still 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  animals  and  to  see  how 
afraid  they  were  of  the  men.  As  soon  as  they 
smelled  them  they  rati  up  and  down,  and  showed 
as  much  fear  as  though  the  hunters  had  been  after 
them.  (I  am  going  to  tell  you,  presently,  how  they 
are  semetimes  hunted).  They  did  not  run  away 
from  the  travellers,  but  ran  towards  them,  snuffing 
up  the  air,  as  though  they  wished  to  know  more  a- 
bout  this  dreadful  smell,  and  showing  much  fear  &, 
alarm.  Some  of  those  that  were  most  frightened, 
dashed  forward  and  plunged  headlong  into  a  river 
which  flowed  near  them,  one  of  the  party,  seeing 
a  large  old  Bison  go  into  the  river,  rode  straight  up 
to  the  place  where  he  thought  the  animal  would 
come  to  the  land,  when  he  came  out,  in  order  to 
have  a  better  sight  of  him.  When  the  Bison  came 
out  of  the  water,  and  saw  the  man  on  horseback, 
standing  right  before  him,  he  was  very  much  fright- 
ened. 'The  horse,  too,  as  you  might  well  think, 
was  so  terrified  that  he  would  gladly  have  run 
away.  The  horse,  in  the  struggle  with  his  rider, 
who  was  trying  to  hold  him,  sunk  down  on  his 
hind  lei's,  while  the  Bison,  faint  hearted  as  he  was, 
at  length  mustered  courage  enough  to  pass  the  man 
and  horse,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

When  the  Indians  are  going  to  hunt  the  Bison, 
they  puff  the  smoke  of  their  pipes  in  many  different 
directions,  thinking  that  it  will  give  them  good 
luck  in  hunting.  They  think  God,  whom  they 
call  the  Great  Spirit,  has  been  very  good  to  them 
in  giving  them  such  a  useful  animal  as  the  Bison. 
This  is  very  true.  The  Bison  is  nearly  as  useful 
to  the  Indians  as  the  cow  is  to  us,  and  no  doubt 
many  of  the  Indians  are  more  thankful.  While 
the  droves  of  Bisons  are  feeding,  they  are  spread 
over  a  great  deal  of  country,  each  one  goes  where 
lie  can  find  the  best  pasture  ;  but  when  they  pass 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  they  go 
close  together,  like  sheep,  and  are  led  by  an  old 
Bison,  who  marches  at  the  head  of  the  whole  herd, 
while  the  others  follow  him  wherever  he  goes.  They 
are  so  strong,  that  they  go  through  almost  every 
thing.  They  cross  mountains,  swim  rivers  and 
pass  great  forests,  without  being  disturbed  in  the 
order  of  their  marches. 

When  a  drove  of  Bisons  are  moving  forward, 
they  are  so  near  together,  that  those  in  the  front 


ranks  or  in  the  middle  can  neither  stop  nor  turn 
back,  but  must  move  on  with  those  who  crowd  them 
from  behind  ;  and  if  the  leader  comes  suddenly 
to  a  steep  place  or  a  river,  he  cannot  retreat  but 
must  be  pushed  forward,  however  high  the  hill,  or 
however  deep  the  river. 

I  have  read  of  the  Indians'  method  of  hunting 
the  Bison  ;  I  think  it  very  curious.  When  they  go 
a  hunting,  a  smart  young  Indian,  who  is  a  good 
runner,  dresses  up  in  a  Bison  skin,  with  the  head, 
horns  and  cars  on  it,  so  as  to  look  just  like  a  real 
Bison.  He  then  goes  and  takes  his  place,  near  a 
sleep,  high,  rocky  bank,  or  precipice,  between  the 
bank  and  a  herd  of  Bisons. 

The  other  hunters  then  surround  the  herd,  and 
all  at  once  rush  upon  them,  with  a  loud  noise.  The 
Bisons  at  first  are  frightened  ;  but  when  they  see 
the  young  Indian,  (dressed  like  a  Bison)  they  take 
him  for  their  leader  and  run  forwatd.  The  young 
Indian  makes  his  way  to  the  precipice,  gets  a 
little  ways  down,  and  holds  on  by  the  rocks.  The 
herd  of  Bisons  rush  on  after  him,  and  when  they 
come  to  the  precipice,  as  they  cannot  stop,  being 
urged  on  by  those  behind,  and  frightened  by  the 
hunters,  the  poor  creatures  are  almost  all  thrown 
down  and  killed!  This  will  seem  the  more  cruel, 
when  you  are  told,  that  they  are  not  killed  for 
their  meat,  but  for  their  skins. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Pierre. 


EDITORIAL. 


CARE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Somewhere,  I  have  met  with  the  following  ex- 
pression, "  Do  not  despise  me  because  I  am  a  little 
child." 

No,  little  stranger,  we  will  not  despise  you. 
We  cannot,  without  despising  ourselves  ;  for  we 
also  were  little  children  but  the  other  day.  And 
all  that  we  are  better  or  wiser  now,  we  have  been 
made  so  by  the  preserving  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God.  We  will  not  despise  you  ;  for  little  and  fee- 
ble as  you  are,  and  little  as  you  know,  you  will 
soon  be  men  and  women  like  ourselves,  if  you  live, 
and  we  shall  either  be  dead,  or  have  become  child- 
ren a  second  time  in  old  age.  We  cannot  despise 
you,  for  you  also  are  immortal.  You  are  to  live  a 
short  time  here  and  die.  Your  body  will  mingle 
in  the  dust  and  turn  to  corruption.  But  will  your 
soul  perish  ?  Will  your  mind  go  out  into  nothing; 
or  will  it  forever  remain  merely  that  of  an  infant? 
No,  your  soul  will  live  again  beyond  the  grave  and 
never  die  ;  it  will  also  incresse  in  knowledge  world 
without  end.  We  cannot  despise  that  which  may 
become  almost  like  one  of  the  angelic  host.  We 
will  not  overlook  and  neglect  you ;  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  did  not  despise  little  ones,  but  receiv- 
ed them  kindly,  took  them  up  in  his  arms  and  bles- 
sed them,  and  rebuked  the  disciples  who  forbid 
their  coming  to  him.  Yes,  Christ  loved  little  chil- 
dren and  said,  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Now 
we  all  ought  to  do  just  what  Christ  did,  so  far  as 
we  can,  and  love  those  that  he  loved.  We  cannot 
neglect  children;  for  while  they  arc  very  young, 
their  characters  will  be  formed  both  for  time  and 
eternity.  It  has  been  so  with  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  with  all  that  have  gone  before.  Very 
rarely  has  a  person  made  any  great  alteration  in  his 
character  after  he  became  a  man.  Almost  all  per- 
sons that  become  Christians,  repent  in  early  life. 
We  must  therefore  train  up  the  child  in  (he  way 
in  which  he  should  go.  We  must  teach  them  the 
commands  of  God,  and  the  way  of  salvation  by 
Jesus  Chtist.  I  should  almost  as  soon  think  of 
mocking  the  grey  hairs  of  the  wise  and  the  aged, 
as  to  forget  the  esteem  and  the  honor  which  is  due 
to  infancy.  Even  the  beautiful  and  frail  tenement 
of  its  body  is  the  noble  workmanship  of  God,  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made;  much  more  the  soul 
that  abides  in  it,  placed  but  little  lower  than  the 
angels,  and  formed  in  the  image  of  God. 

Can  any  person  be  so  base,  as  to  think  meanly 
of  a  child,  and  treat  it  with  indifference  and  neg- 
lect? There  are  many,  even  of  their  own  parents, 
who  thus  shamefully  despise  them.  They  perhaps 
provide  them  food  and  raiment,  and  play  with  them 


and  fondle  over  them,  and  make  their  boast  of 
them  to  their  friends  as  wonderful  children;  but 
still  they  do  not  respect  them,  or  honor  them  ;  we 
had  almost  said,  they  do  not  love  them.  They 
give  them  books  and  schools,  and  try  to  have  them 
get  knowledge.  But  they  do  not  care  for  their 
souls.  They  do  not  tell  them  they  are  made  to 
glorify  God,  and  never  teach  them  his  command- 
ments. They  never  tell  them  they  must  die,  and 
after  death  is  the  judgment.  They  do  not  talk  to 
them  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  call  upon  them  to 
repent  and  believe  in  him.  They  do  not  reprove 
them  for  their  sins,  but  suffer  them  to  form  bad 
habits,  to  join  with  wicked  associates,  to  grow  up 
in  the  service  of  satan.  and  become  more  and  more 
wicked  and  abandoned.  They  negiect  good  pre- 
cepts and  set  before  them  evil  examples.  They 
despise  their  own  offspring,  or  they  would  not  throw 
such  precious  jewels  in  the  dust  and  trample  them 
in  the  mire.  No  parent  has  any  due  regard  for  his 
precious  charge,  who  does  not  give  him  to  Christ, 
and  train  him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  There  are  some  parents  who  remem- 
ber the  high  charge  which  God  has  given  them, 
and  who  feel  that  the  guidance  of  a  soul  to  immor- 
tal blessedness  is  a  solemn  thing. 

Others  also  begin  to  respect  children  more  than 
formerly.  It  is  considered  part  of  a  minister's  duly, 
to  take  anxious  thought  for  the  lambs  of  his  flock. 
Many  Christians  are  willing  to  take  great  pains,  for 
teaching  children  not  their  own  in  Sabbath  schools, 
Bible  classes,  and  many  other  ways.  Scores  of  geod 
books  are  prepared  on  purpose  for  little  children. 
For  them  also  small  religious  papers  and  magazines 
are  sent  out,  some  every  month,  and  others  every 
week.  For  the  conversion  of  children,  even  young 
children,  united  prayer  goes  up  to  God  every  day, 
from  maternal  associations  and  social  circles  for 
devotion.  The  Father  of  all  mercies  calls  to  them, 
saying,  '  My  son,  my  daughter,  give  me  thine  heart.' 
The  blessed  Redeemer,  looking  from  heaven  says, 
'  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to 
your  souls.'  The  spirit  of  holiness  and  love  per- 
suades them  to  come  to  Christ  &  enter  on  the  paths 
of  life.  The  holy  and  elect  angels  are  watchin" 
over  them  with  tenderness,  ready  to  become  minis- 
tering spirits  to  them, the  moment  they  become  heirs 
of  salvation.  Children  are  the  solace  of  parents 
and  the  hope  of  the  church.  All  holy  beings 
regard  them  with  lively  interest,  and  wicked  men 
and  devils  are  plotting  to  destroy  them.  When 
children  are  thus  regaided  and  honored,  let  them 
not  despise  themselves,  and  throw  away  their  own 
souls.  . 


POETSV. 


From  an  English  paper. 
THE  ANT  AND  THE  CRICKET: 
Or,  the  Bankrupt  and  ilie  Hanker. 

A  silly  young  Cricket,  accustomed  lo  sing 

Through  the  warm  sunny  months  of  gay  summer  and  spring 

Begun  to  complain,  when  he  found  that  at  home. 

His  cupboard  was  empty  and  winter  was  come. 

Not  a  crumb  to  he  fouhd 

On  the  snow  covered  ground, 

Not  a  flower  could  he  see, 

Not  a  leaf  on  a  tree  ; 
"Oh  !  what  will  become,"  says  the  Cricket,  "of  roe?" 

At  last,  by  starvation  and  famine  mnde  bold, 

All  dripping  with  net,  aud  all  trembling  with  cold, 

Away  he  set  off  ma  miserly  Ant, 

To  see  if  to  keep  him  alive  he  would  grant 

Him  shelter  from  rain; 

A  mouthful  of  grain 

He  wished  oidy  to  borrow, 

He'd  repny  it  tomorrow  ; 
If  not,  he  must  die  of  starvation  and  sorrow. 

Says  the  Ant  to  the  Cricket,  "  I'm  your  servant  and  friend. 
But  we  Anls  never  borrow,  we  Ants  never  lend  ; 
But  tell  me,  dear  Cricket,  did  you  lay  nothing  by 
When  the  weather  was  warm  V  ttuot'b  lite  Cricket,*'  Not  I; 

My  heart  was  so  light, 

That  I  sang  day  and  night, 

For  all  nature  looked  gay." 

"  Vou  tang,  sir,  you  say  ? 
Go  then,"  says  the  Ant,   "  and  tlantt  winter  away." 

Thus  ending,  he  hastily  lifted  the  wicket, 

And  out  of  the  door  turned  the  poor  little  Cricket. 

Folks  call  this  n  fnble  :  I'll  warrant  it  true  ; 

Some  crickets  have  four  legs  and  Bouie  have  bill  two. 
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NARRATIVE. 


MY  GRANDFATHER  GREGORY. 

[Continued  from  page  IS.] 
My  Grandfather's  Letters. 

When  it  pleases  God  to  remove  from  the  world 
one  that  is  dear  to  us,  there  is,  for  a  season,  a  void 
in  our  hearts  that  nothing  can  fill.  Every  thing 
belonging  to  the  beloved  friend  becomes  interesl- 
ino- :  we  remember  with  affection  what  had  before 
been  scarcely  noticed,  and  dwell  on  the  last  words 
of  him  on  whose  face  we  shall  gaze  again  no  more. 

When  my  Grandfather  Gregory  was  gone,  turn 
which  way  I  would,  every  object  brought  him  to  my 
mind.  When  I  was  in  the  house,  the  arm-chair 
on  which  he  sat;  the  books  which  he  had  read; 
the  pens  he  had  written  with  ;  his  bible,  and  his 
spectacles,  reminded  me  that  I  had  lost  one  whose 
place  could  never  be  supplied.  When  walking  in 
the  garden,  the  rake,  the  hoe,  and  the  spade,  with 
which  he  had  worked  :  the  flowers  that  he  had  set, 
and  the  fruit-trees  he  had  pruned,  for  he  was  very 
fond  of  his  garden,  all  told  the  same  mournful  tale; 
and  for  a  time  my  own  selfish  earthly  sorrows  pre- 
vented me  from  dwelling  on  that  happiness  which 
Eic  was  enjoying  in  heaven. 

In  my  Grandfather's  writing  desk  a  few  letters 
were  found  which  must  have  been  written  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death  :  they  were  wrapped  up 
in  a  parcel  together,  with  this  direction  written  on 
the  outside: 

"  These  letters  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  may  be, 
after  my  body  is  committed  to  the  dust." 

The  letters  were  afterwards  lent  to  me  by  the 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  so  that  I 
am  enabled  to  give  you  a  copy  of  some  of  them ; 
they  partake  of  the  very  spirit  of  my  Grandfather, 
who  being  dead  yet  speaketh  in  these  memorials 
of  his  piety  and  affection.  The  first  letter  was  di- 
rected to  John  Lakin,  the  gardener ;  and  the  fol- 
iowing  is  a  copy  of  it : 

"  To  John  Lakin: 

"  You  have  long  been  a  faithful  servant  to  me, 
and  1  trust  also  a  faithful  servant  of  Jesus  Christ. 
1  write  this  short  letter  to  exhort  you  still  to  attend 
to  the  garden  which  you  have  had  so  long  under  your 
care  ;  and  also  to  labour  diligently  in  the  garden  of 
your  own  heart :  may  grace  grow  therein,  and  sin, 
and  every  unholy  thing,  be  rooted  out.  I  have 
ieft  you  a  token  of  my  respect  and  christian  regard. 
While  you  are  sowing  seeds  that  are  to  bloom  on 
earth,  I  myself  shall  be  sown  to  bloom  in  heaven. 
This  mortal  body  will  be  commilted  to  the  ground, 
as  a  seed  of  immortality.  It  will  be  sown  in  cor- 
ruption, dishonour,  and  weakness;  but  hereafter  it 
will  be  raised  in  incorruption,  glory,  and  power. 
You  see  that  I  write  with  a  trembling  hand,  but 
my  heart  is  strong  in  the  Lord.  Hold  fast  your 
profession !  '  endure  to  the  end.'  John,  'it  is  a 
faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.' 
Trust  in  him !  he  will  bless  the  labour  of  your 
hands,  and  often  you  shall  hear  '  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden.' 

"  Your  faithful  servant  in  Christ  Jesus, 

"  Gregory  Golding." 

John  Lakin  was  working  in  the  garden  when  I 
gave  him  this  letter :  he  took  it,  without  speaking 
a  word,  and  bent  down  again  to  his  labour ;  but  I 
could  see  plainly  that  his  heart  was  at  work  harder 
his  hands  :  so  I  left  him,  and  from  the  window  that 
looked  into  the  garden  I  saw  him  open  the  letter. 

John  Lakin  leaned  on  his  spade  while  he  read 
the  letter.  My  Grandfather  usually  wrote  a  very 
piain  hand,  but  either  the  letter  was  badly  written 


or  something  prevented  John  from  seeing  it  clearly, 
for  I  never  knew  a  man  so  long  in  reading  a  short 
letter  in  my  life.  Five  times  he  drew  his  shirt 
sleeve  across  his  face,  and  twice  he  walked  towards 
the  summer  house  where  my  Grandfather  used  to 
sit  so  ofien.  It  was  a  full  hour  before  John  Lakin 
returned  steadily  to   his  labour. 

The  next  leiter  was  directed  to  Peggy  Minton, 
with  whom  he  had  taken. great  pains,  and  who  had 
given  him  much  trouble;  it  had  something  within 
it  rather  heavy  ;'  the  words  it  contained  were  as 
follows  : 

"  Before  these  lines  will  be  put  into  your  hands, 
you  will  hear  of  my  death  ;  and  very  likely  you 
will  see  my  poor  body  laid  in  the  grave.  You  will 
then,  perhaps,  think  how  often  I  have'  talked  to 
you  for  your  good,  and  how  little  attention  you  have 
paid  to  my  advice:  perhaps  you  may  be  unhappy 
when  you  think  on  these  things,  and  wish  that  you 
had  acted  otherwise;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope,  even 
then  be  too  late.  Whether  you  think  well  to  neg- 
lect me  or  not,  I  will  not  neglect  you. 

"  You  will  find  a  crown  piece  in  this  letter,  to 
show  you  that  I  died  in  peace  with  you.  Be  as- 
sured, Peggy,  that  I  have  put  up  many  a  prayer  to 
the  Father  of  mercies  on  your  account.  I  am  faint, 
and  am  not  able  to  write  youa  long  letter;  nor  is 
it  necessary.  God's  blessing  can  make  a  few  lines 
useful  ;  and,  without  his  blessing,  the  longest  let- 
ter will  be  written  in  vain.  As  I  draw  near  my 
latter  end,  I  find  that  whether  I  could  live  without 
Christ  or  not,  it  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  die  with- 
out Christ.  I  want  him  more  than  ever  to  be  pre- 
sent with  me  ;  to  make  all  my  bed  in  my  sickness; 
to  be  the  strength  of  my  henrt;  to  guide  me  by  his 
counsel,  and  afterward  lo  receive  meinto  glory. 
Call  then  upon  his  name,  for  he  '  is  nigh  unto  all 
them  that  call  upon  him,  to  all  that  call  upon  him 
in  truth.'  '  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies 
and  forgivenesses,  though  we  have  rebelled  against 
him.,  My  hand  trembles  sadly  while  I  write.  O, 
Pe-ay !  despise  not  my  parting  words  !  '  Seek  the 
Lord,  while,  he  may  be  found  !  '  Watch  and  pray, 
thai  ye  en/Vr  not  into  temptation  !'  G.  G." 

Peggy  was  among  the  throng  that  gathered  a- 
round  my  Grandfather's  grave.  When  the  words 
were  pronounced,  "Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust ;"  and  when  she  heard  the  gravel  rat- 
tle on  the  lid  of  my  Grandfather's  coffin,  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  letter  of  my 
Grandfather  was  not  written  in  vain.  When  Peg- 
gy received  it,  6hc  hurst  into  tears,  and  went  up 
stairs  by  herself,  I  hope,  to  pray  ;  and  the  change 
in  her  conduct,  from  that  time,  led  us  to  hope  that 
she  was  one  among  many  that  it  pleased  God  to 
draw  unto  himself,  by  the  affectionate  spirit,  and 
fervent  piety  of  my  Grandfather  Gregory. 

I  have  but  little  more  to  say  of  my  Grandfather, 
but  I  hope  that  little,  with  what  I  have  already 
written,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  by 
many  a  youthful  reader. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  my  Grandfather  Greg- 
ory would  have  left  many  other  letters  behind  him, 
to  be  delivered  after  his  death,  if  his  life  had  been 
prolonged  ;  but  his  sickness  was  short,  and  he  had 
taken  leave  of  his  friends  before  he  kept  his  room  : 
his  servants,  too,  had  been  called  to  his  bed-side, 
and  addressed  by  him  with  great  kindness;  he  ex- 
horted them  that  when  deprived  of  their  earthly 
master  they  should  continue  lobe  servants  of  the 
Most  High.  Many  young  people,  also,  had  seen 
him,  for  he  continued  to  be  fond  of  them  till  his 
dying-day,  and  he  urged  them  to  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

The  few  letters  that  be  did   write  appeared  to 


j  arise  from  thoughts  that  occurred  to  him  when  mu- 
I  sing  alone.  The  one  that  was  addressed  lo  me  is 
too  ions  to  copy  out,  but  it  contains  that  which  I 
trust  ever  to  remember  and  to  practice,  until  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  I  love,  respect,  and  honour  the  memory 
of  my  Grandfather  Gregory. 

Besides  the  letters  to  John  Lakin  and  Peggy 
Minton,  there  were  four  or  five  others  :  all  of  them 
were  worth  reading,  but  I  will  only  copy  out  two 
of  them,  for  I  should  be  sorry  .to  weary  you  on  the 
subject  of  my  Grandfather.  On  the  outside  of  one 
of  them  was. written, 

"  This   letter  to  be  given  to  'Deborah   Turner, 
with  my  spectacles  in  the  red  morocco  case  ;" 
and  on  the  other, 

"  To  my  old  friend,   Anthony  Alford,  with  my 
ivory  headed  cane." 

The  letter  directed  to  Deborah  Turner  was  writ- 
ten in  a  large  hand,  for  Deborah's  sight  was  not  so 
good  as  it  had  been,  and  my  Grandfather  was  too 
kind-hearted  a  man  to  forget  this  ;  so,  as  I  said, 
the  letter  was  written  large ;  it  began  thus  : 
"  To  Deborah  Turner. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Deborah,  what  a  mercy 
it  is  to  be  able  to  see  well  in  old  age.  There  are 
but  few  of  us,  I  fancy,  who  know  the  bible  well  e- 
nough  to  do  without  reading  it,  and  never  do  I  put 
on  my  spectacles  to  read  a  chapter  without  finding 
enough  comfort  to  make  me  thankful  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  preservation  of  my  sight.  We  know 
that  God  can  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  lead 
them,  by  ways  which  they  know  not,  into  paths  of 
peace  ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
praise  and  bless  his  holy  name,  for  the  blessing  of 
sight,  and  for  all  the  benefits  received  at  his  hands. 
Like  Moses  of  old,  mine  eves  are  not  dim  in  my 
age,  though  I  find  spectacles  useful  :  in  this  res- 
pect I  have  the  advantage  of  you,  but,  as  God  knows 
what  is  best  for  his  people,  he  has  no  doubt  made 
up  to  you,  in  some  other  way,  vour  want  of  good 
sight.  He  has  given  you  to  discern  clearly,  the 
manifold  mercies  that  are  to  be  found  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, and  to  read  your  title  to  mansions  in  the  skies. 
Perhaps  you  may  find  my  old  spectacles  useful  to 
you,  and  I  know  that  you  will  not  think  the  less  of 
them  because  they  have  so  often  assisted  me  in 
searching  out  the  precious  truths  contained  in  the 
word  of  God.  When  you  wear  them,  they  will  re- 
mind you  of  one,  who,  while  you  worship  God  on 
earth,  will  be  in  bis  presence  where  there  i3  '  ful- 
ness of  joy,  and  pleasures  for  evermore.' 

"  In  a  little  time  ypu  will  be  called  to  join  me, 
and  my  faith  is  strong  in  the  belief  that  we  shall 
together  hear  the  glorious  invitation,  '  Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 
for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  Fare- 
well !  this  is  the  last  time  you  will  hear  from  your 
fellow-sinner,  and  partaker  with  you  of  the  grace 
of  the  Redeemer.  "  Gregorv  Golding." 

After  Deborah  received  her  spoctacles,  she  gave 
away  the  pair  that  she  had  used  herself  to  a  poor 
neighbour;  and  never  after  did  Deborah  Turner 
use  any  oilier  glasses  that  those  of  my  Grandfather 
Gregory. 


RELIGION. 


SINGULAR  INSTANCE  OF  CONVERSION. 

The  following  is  presented  merely  as  a  narrative 
of  well  authenticated  facts,  without  expressing  any 
opinion  as  to  the  explanation  of  them.  The  read- 
er will  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  case.  It  was 
communicated  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. — Am.  Pastor's  Journal. 

"  Dr.  B was   an   active,   intelligent  man, 


YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


When  he  commenced  practice,  bis  prospects  were 
very  flattering.  His  mind,  naturally  brilliant,  was 
well  cultivated.  As  a  man,  he  was  respected  ;  as 
a  practitioner,  highly  esteemed.  But  being  gay, 
and  fond  of  company,  he  fell  into  that  which  was 
not  the  most  respectable,  and  gradually  became 
negligent  in  business  and  dissolute  in  manners. 
His  associates  at  length  were  the  most  abandoned 
in  the  community.  He  became  a  complete  sol  with 
all  thedegrading  and  polluting  accompaniments  of 
that  character.  Here  his  friends  and  property  he- 
Tan  to  leave  him.  He  lost  his  practice,  his  health, 
and  finally  his  reason.  By  all  his  acquaintances 
he  was  considered  as  gone — past  recovery.  To 
use  his  own  words,  '  No  man  could  ever  be  worse 
than  I  have  been,  or  be  engaged  in  more  vile  and 
wicked  devices.  Of  religion  i  neither  knew  nor 
cared  more  than  enough  to  ridicule  and  despise  it, 
and  nothing  pleased  me  belter  lhan  to  lead  astray 
or  accuse  its  professors.' 

"  This  was  his  condition  at  the  age  of  thirty-sev- 
en, when  in  his  mad  career,  in  the  midst  of  a  fit  of 
dissipation,  he  was  seized  with  delirium.  In  his 
insanity  he  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  Lit- 
tle, if  any  hope  was  cherished  of  his  restoration  ei- 
ther to  health  or  reason.  His  condition  was  ap- 
parently the  most  hopeless  and  perilous  imaginable. 
It  was  an  obvious  and  confessed  fact,  nothing  but 
the  mercy  of  God  could  reach  him.  After  lying  in 
this  forlorn  condition  about  a  fortnight,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all,  his  reason  was  restored.  The 
first  thing  which  his  wife  noticed,  indicative  of 
reason,  was  his  inquiring  for  the  Bible,  and  even 
this  appeared  unreasonable  in  him,  because  so  new. 
She  gave  it  to  bint,  and  he  read  with  understand- 
ing and  interest.  And  what  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble, from  that  lime  he  has  appeared  in  all  respects 
a  new  man.  How  or  when  the  Spirit  operated  up- 
on him  no  man  can  tell.  But  from  the  moment  his 
reason  was  restored,  his  heart  seems  to  have  been 
changed.  New  views,  new  feelings,  and  new  de- 
sires, hate  since  characterized  him.  As  soon  as 
his  health  would  permit,  he  established  prayers  in 
his  family.  He  forsook  his  former  company  and 
places  of  resort,  has  not  drunk,  and  says  he'  has  no 
desire  lo  drink  urdent  spirits.  He  has  regained 
his  lost  character  as  a  man  and  as  a  physician. 

"  The  cautious  clergyman  with  whom  he  con- 
versed advised  him  to  delay  his  union  with  the 
church  about  a  year.  He  did  so,  but  has  sustain- 
ed the  character  of  an  active  and  devoted  Christian. 
In  the  doctrines  of  total  depravity,  and  of  free  and 
unmerited  grace,  he  is  fully  established.  He  says 
the  work  wrought  in  him  is  entirely  of  God." 


A  PIOUS  OLD  FRENCH  SOLDIER. 
The  following  affecting  anecdote  of  an  old 
French  soldier  was  recenily  related  by  Culany  Lee, 
pastor  of  several  Protestant  churches  in  the  north 
of  Trance,  lo  an  English  friend.  We  copy  il  from 
the  London  Evangelical  Magazine  for  July.  It 
strikingly  illustrates  the  dearth  of  real  piety  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  during  the  last  forty  years. 
[NtiO'Yorl;  Observer. 

An  old  Catholic,  aged  eighty  years,  who  lives  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lisle,  had  been  in  his  youth 
with  faithful  Christians — probably  they  were  Jan- 
senists.  Having  entered  tlie  military  service  early 
in  life,  lie  had  always  preserved  something  of  what 
he  had  learned  from  them,  without  being  able  to 
account  for  il,  or  to  form  at  all  correct  ideas  on  the 
subject.  He  served  forty  years,  and  was  engaged 
in  almost  all  the  campaigns  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Wherever  he  went,  he  inquired  if  there  were 
persons  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was 
thus  he  called  the  Christians  with  whom  he  had 
mixed  in  his  youth  ;  but  he  could  discover  them 
no  where.  Having  returned  lo  his  village  at  the 
end  of  half  a  century,  he  asked  constantly,  "Are 
there  no  longer  here  any  persons  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ?  Can  I  find  them  no  more  before  I 
die?"  This  was  always  his  most  ardent  desire. 
The  Lord  condescended  at  last  to  satisfy  him  in 
the  following  manner: — The  grandson  of  this  old 
man  met  one  of  my  parishioners  who  is  in  tho  cus- 


tom house.  He  spoke  lo  the  child  concerning  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  gave  him  some  tracts.  '"  Are  you 
not  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  1"  said  the  young 
person  to  him.  "  Yes,  my  friend,"  replied  my  pa- 
rishioner. "O  how  I  wish  yoo  could  see  my  grand- 
father, who  is  constantly  seeking  persons  of  your 
religion  without  being  able  to  find  them  !"  "  Where 
does  he  live?"  "  At  three  leagues'  distance."  "  I 
cannot  visit  him  myself,  but  give  me  his  address, 
and  I  will  send  one  of  my  religious  campanions, 
who  will  speak  to  him  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all 
that  he  has  done  to  save  us.'' — He  did  send  to  him 
one  of  our  young  people,  who  go  from  house  lo 
house  carrying  religious  books  and  preaching  the 
gospel.  As  soon  as  the  old  man  saw  him,  he  threw 
himself  into  his  arms,  crying  out  with  much  emo- 
tion, "  You  arc  then  my  brother  in  Jesus  Christ! 
I  salute  thee,  my  beloved  brother  in  Christ."  He 
called  immediately  all  his  family,  and  said,  "  Lis- 
ten to  what  my  brother  in  Jesus  Christ  is  about  to 
tell  us."  The  pious  old  man  wept  abundantly  du- 
ring the  discourse  concerning  the  Saviour  and  his 
words.  "  It  is  this !  it  is  this!"  cried  he,  "  which 
they  told  me  in  my  youth  !"  He  was  so  prepared 
by  Divine  grace  thai,  like  Simeon,  he  immediately 
embraced  Jesus  Christ  as  the  mighty  Redeemer  of 
his  soul.  Since  that  time,  in  order  to  hear  the 
gospel,  he  walks  five  miles  every  Sunday  with  his 
family,  returning  the  same  distance.  He  ceases 
not  to  speak  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  sinners,  and  he 
is  about  to  hold  a  Christian  meeting  at  his  house 
every  sabbath.  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
he  will  become  an  instrument  of  good  in  his  vil- 
lage, as  he  hns  already  been  in  his  family. 


BISEVOLBlfCK, 


From  llic  S:iljb;uli  School  Treasury. 
JUVENILE    SEWING   SOCIETY. 
(Concluded  from   p.  62.) 

One  of  the  interesting  particulars  connected  with 
the  Juvenile  Sewing  Society,  to  which  I  alluded  at 
the  close  of  my  other  article  on  this  subject,  is,  that 
all  its  members  belong  to  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
most  of  them  to  the  same  class.  They  have  always 
loved  their  Sabbath  school ;  none  loved  it  better; 
none  have  been  more  punctual  and  attentive;  none 
have  belter  prepared  their  lessons,  and  none  mani- 
fest a  more  eager  desire  to  understand  the  Bible 
than  they. 

Another  thing  which  is  interesting,  is,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  appropriated  their  monies. 
The  first  appropriation  was  made  at  their  fifth  or 
sixth  meeting.  In  that  short  time  they  had  collect- 
ed, mostly  by  their  sewing,  five  dollars.  This,  they 
gave  to  constitute  a  friend  who  had  felt  a  lively  in- 
terest in  their  Sabbath  school  class,  and  in  their 
little  Society,  a  life  member  of  the  Maine  S.  S. 
Union.  By  this  appropriation  they  expressed  their 
personal  regard  for  their  friend  ;  and  at  the  same 
lime  the  deep  interest  which  they  felt  in  that  bles- 
sed cause  which  has  already  filled  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren for  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  which  promises  to 
be  a  most  efficient  instrument  in  reclaiming  a  ruin- 
ed world. 

This  Society  have  since  made  appropriations  from 
the  avails  of  their  industry,  to  furnish  various  arti- 
cles of  clothing  for  an  acquaintance  of  theirs,  now  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians:  and  also  for  several 
young  men  preparing  to  preach  ihc  gospel. 

I  visiled  this  Society  the  last  spring,  and  found 
its  members  still  manifesting  all  that  deep  interest 
and  youthfiil  ardor  which  were  exhibited  at  iis  first 
commencement. 

In  relation  lo  this  Society,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
remarking,  thai  its  existence  seems  tome  a  circum- 
stance of  great  interest  to  the  church,  as  being  in- 
timately connected  with  her  future  prosperity. 

Here  are  8  or  10  of  our  youth  growing  up  with  an 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  pleasures  of 
doing  good.  They  have  begun  in  early  life  lo  form 
habits  of  active  practical  benevolence;  habits, which 
we  may  strongly  believe,  will  go  with  them  to  their 
graves.  Who  can  compute  the  influence  which 
this  little  Society  may  exert  upon  their  whole  future 
lives,  and  through  them   upon   multitudes  of  their 


associates'!  Who  knows  but  among  them  there 
may  be  a  Harriet  Newell,  whose  name  will,  here- 
after, be  embalmed  in  the  memory  of  millions,  and 
"  whose  praise  will  be  in  all  the  churches";  but  who, 
had  it  noV  been  for  the  existence  of  this  Society, 
would  never  have  been  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
her  own  retired  neighborhood  !  Could  all  our  youth 
be  trained  from  early  life  lo  deeds  of  active  benevo- 
lence, what  an  influence  would  ihey  give  to  every 
benevolent  enterprize. 

I  have  presented  the  history  of  this  little  Society 
wiih  the  humble  hope  that  it  may  excite  multitudes 
of  children  to  begin  their  acts  of  doing  good  while 
young:  and  that  pious  mothers  may  be  induced  to 
try  an  experiment  which  promises  so  much  good  to 
their  children  and  to  the  church. 

Dear  Christian  friends, form  your  lillle  daughters 
into  benevolent  Societies,  and  you  may  hope  for  the 
unspeakable  happiness  of  seeing  them,  not  only  se- 
cured from  the  influence  oT  immorality  and  vice  ; 
hut  even  preparing  to  become  ornaments  in  the 
church  on  earth,  and  to  become  your  companions 
in  glory.  B.  A. 


NATVBAL    HISTOEY. 


A  PET  BEAVER. 

"  An  old  Traveller,"  in  Poulson's  Philadelphia 
Dailv,  gives  the  following  account  of  a  young  bea- 
ver, which  he  himself  owned  : 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  return  for  a  piece  of 
red  worsted  binding  which  I  gave  to  an  Arkansas 
squaw,  she  presented  me  w  ith  a  young  beaver  about 
the  size  of  a  cat;  I  was  pleased  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, intending  eventually  to  present  it  to  my  old 
friend  Peale,  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  It  had 
been  strictly  secured  from  its  birth,  but,  on  all  oc- 
casions, it  showed  the  strongest  inclination  to  ap- 
proach the  water  and  make  iis  escape;  it  was  not 
mischievous,  and  fed  kindly  on  Indian  corn,  dried 
pumpkins,  and  green  twigs.  I  carried  it  wilh  me 
for  a  considerable  time,  while  navigating  on  several 
of  ihe  western  rivers,  and  il  became  wilh  me  a  fa- 
vorite, and  source  of  frequent  amusement.  At  at! 
times  guarding  against  an  escape  into  running  or 
deep  water,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  it  with 
a  bath  whenever  I  tncamped  at  night  or  slopped  by 
day,  and  a  convenient  stream  or  pool  presented  on 
the  sand  beach.  I  carried  il  in  a  barrel  in  my  canoe, 
and  to  guard  it  Voin  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun, 
covered  it  wilh  green  branches,  but  hese  would  not 
exclude  the  mosquitoes,  which  tormented  it  inces- 
santly, and  to  such  an  extent  that  I  could  not  resist 
its  plantive  moans,  anil  at  length,  most  reluctantly 
determined  to  release  it ;  I  accordingly  removed  the 
leash  by  which  it  was  held,  and  threw  the  beaver 
from  me  into  the  Mississippi,  without  the  slightest 
expectation  of  ever  seeing  it  again  ;  judge  then  of 
my  astonishment  and  delight,  when  in  about  ten 
minutes,  having  probably  floated  an  half  mile,  I 
heard  it  whine  at  my  elbow ;  I  extended  my  hand, 
and  again  restored  it  lo  the  barrel ;  and  subsequent- 
ly, during  a  thousand  miles  of  navigation,  perhaps 
twenty  times  a  day,  I  threw  it  into  the  river,  when, 
afier  it  became  lired  of  its  gambols,  in  swimming 
and  diving,  sometimes  to  great  depths,  and  thresh- 
ing the  water  wilh  iis  tail,  il  would  again  come  to 
my  hand  with  an  imploring  look,  lo  be  again  taken 
into  the  canoe.  For  near  a  month  after  my  arrival 
at  New-Orleans,  I  was  confined  lo  my  bed  by  ex- 
treme illness,  and  did  not  see  the  Beaver;  when 
convalescent,  a  friend  carried  me  to  his  country 
house,  many  miles  from  New-Orleans,  and  one  day, 
when  asleep,  suspended  in  a  hammock  across  the 
gallery,  I  was  aroused  by  ihc  well  known  whine  of 
my  poor  pet ;  il  had  that  day  been  brought  from  the 
city  by  some  plantation  negroes,  and  lurncd  loose, 
and  in  half  an  hour  had  singled  nut  his  emaciated 
master,  and  appeared  to  show  evident  symptoms  of 
pleasure  and  excitement  on  the  occasion.  This  an- 
imal always  appeared  sensible  to  kindness,  and  ex- 
hibited an  instinct  so  acute  as  indeed  seemed  more 
lhan  half  reasoning ;  but  not  sufficiently  acute,  how- 
ever, to  escape  death  from  Ihe  rifle  of  a  Kentucky 
boalman,  who  took  it  to  be  a  straggler  from  some 
colony  in  the  far  distant  west. 
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From  tile  Weatern  Recorder. 
MISS  MALINA  MARTIN. 
Died,  in  Whitehall,  Washington  county,  N.  Y. 
2i)th  June  last,  Miss  Malina  Martin,  in  the  22d 
year  of  her  age.     Her  illness  was  short,  and  she 
was  not  considered  dangerous,   until  within  a  few 
hours  before  she  breathed  her  last.    As  early  asthe 
13th  year  of  her  age,  she  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion,    by   uniting    with    the    congregational 
church  in  this  place:  and  she  manifested  by  herde- 
votedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  that  she  was  not 
only  a  professor,   but  a  real  possessor,  of  religion. 
During  the  revival,  which,  through  the  blessim'  of 
the  Lord,  has  been  in  progres-  at  this  place  for  al- 
most a  year  past,  she  exerted  an  influence,  which, 
we  trust,  is  felt  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  worlds, 
and  will  continue   to  be  felt  forever ;  for,  as  it  was 
expressed  by  a  neighbouring  minister  at  her  funer- 
al, "  wherever  she  went,  she  breathed,  as  it  were,  a 
heavenly  atmosphere,  and  spread  a  holy  influence 
around    her."       In  the    Sabbath    school  she  was 
an  untiring  and  zealous  teacher;  and  before   her 
departure,  she  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  ten  in 
connection  with  her  school,  rejoicing  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  bliss  of  heaven.     As  the  providence  of 
the  Lord  presented  opportunities,  she  would   affec- 
tionately intreat  her  young  companions  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  their   immortal  souls  ;  and  then  lead 
them  to  a  throne  of  grace,  and  ardently   pour  out 
her  soul  in  prayer  to  her  heavenly  leather,  for  their 
salvation  :  and  she  lived   to  see  very  many  of  the 
companions  of  her  youth  hopefully  converted  to  the 
Lord.     One  of  her  young  companions,  who  had  no 
hope  that  she  had  ever  passed   from  death   to  life 
herself,  and  was  present  in  her  expiring  moments 
exclaimed,   when  she  saw  she   breathed   no  more 
"  O,  how  gladly  would  I  exchange  conditions  with 
her !"     Her  anxiety  for  some  of  her  nearest  friends 
was  very  great.     She  was  not  a  stranger  to  days  of 
fasting,  and    she   sometimes    spent  almost   whole 
nights  in   prayer.     Her  afflicted    parents  have  the 
consolation  of  (hat  religion  to  support  them,  which 
says, "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord." 
No  death  for  many  years  past  has  produced  such, 
a  shock  in  :his  church   and  congregation ;  amon" 
the  aged  and  the  young ;    among  professors   and 
non-professors.      So  sudden,  so  unexpected   a  de- 
parture of  one  in  the  morning  of  life,  endeared  to 
all  who  knew  her   by  her  amiable   virtues  and   al- 
most unexampled  piety,  appears  to  bring  eternity 
sensibly  near  ;  shows  a  thin  partition  only,  between 
this  and  the  unseen  world  ;  and  makes  us  feel  that 
"  our  life  is  only  a  vapour,  that  nppeareth  for  a  little 
time,  and  then  vanisheth  away."    O,  how  powerful- 
ly does  this  solemn  providence  enforce  our  Saviour's 
admonition,   "  Be   ye  also  ready  ;  for  in   such   an 
hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man  comelh." 


"  T-w-o,"'promptly  replied  Jane. 

"Aud  if  I  should  say  that  you  were  going  to  ride, 
how  should  that  little  word  be  spelled,  then'" 

"  T-o,  to." 

"  Very  well,  and  if  I  were  to  accuse  you  of  being 
loo  impatient — " 

"  That  would  be  t-o-o,  mamma." 

"  And  what  do  all  these  little  words  that  sound 
just  alike,  mean — what  does  t-o  mean?" 

"  I  dont  know,  mamma  ;  it  means  going,  I  should 
think." 

Her  mother  smiled,  "  It  is  hard  to  give  a  mean- 
ing to  bigger  words  than  that,  Jane,"  said  she ; 
"  and  what  does  t-w-o  mean  ?" 

"  That  I  can  tell  better,"  said  Jane — "  it  means 
one  and  one,  which  makes  two." 

"  Very  well ;  and  what  does  t-o-o — mean  1 

'  Why   that   means  too  much — When  I  am   too 


pressly  forbidden,)  and  even  of  taking  those  which  ■ 
she  knew  were  the  very  choicest.  This,  of  course 
displeased  her  mother  very  much,  who  wanted  her 
little  daughter  to  be  perfectly  obedient.  Jane  al- 
ways felt  sorry  when  she  transgressed,  aud  resolved 
to  do  so  no  more;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  length 
her  mother  told  her  that  she  must  slap  her  hands, 
to  make  her  remember ;  and  she  did  slap  them 
quite  severely.  This  proved  an  eflectual  cure  of 
the  disease  in  Jane's  busy  meddlingfingers,  and  she 
said  afterwards,  "  You  need  not  be  ahaid',  mother, 
that  I  shall  ever  pick  any  more  of  your  flowers  with- 
out leave  ;  for  the  very  thought  of  it  makes  my  hands 
tingle.     I  am  very  glad  you  slapped  them  once." 

Jane  was  in  the  habit  carrying  a  bouquet  every 
day  to  her  teacher.  One  morning  she  was  bent 
upon  picking  one  rose  in  paiticular,  when  she  spied 
a  bee  in  it.     "  O,"  said  she,  "  the  little  bee  is  get- 


impatient,  you  know,  1  am  more  impatient  than  I    ting  something  out  of  it  to  make  honey  of.     Don't 


TUB    NXJRSBB-Sr. 


From  tile  Juvenile  Miacellany. 
LITTLE  JANE. 
When  Jane  was  four  years  old,  and  had  already 
learned  to  read  very  prettily,  her  mother,  who  had 
taught  her  until  then,  became  quite  ill;  and  she 
was  sent  to  school.  Here  every  thing  was  new  to 
her;  and  as  she  had  a  very  kind  teacher,  she  liked 
it  very  much.  At  first  it  seemed  rather  tiresome  to 
sit  so  many  hours ;  hut  she  soon  got  used  to  this  so 
as  not  to  mind  it — and  found  that  when  she  was  not 
occupied  in  reading  or  studying  her  own  lesson 


ought  to  be 

Little  Jane  was  very  fond  of  lettuce  ;  and  one 
day  at  dinner,  being  tired  of  waiting  to  have  it  dres- 
sed, she  put  her  fingers  among  the  leaves  and  help- 
ed herself,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "  The  Turks 
eat  their  food  with  their  fingers." 

"But  I  don't  wish  to  have  my  little  daughter  a 
Turk,"  said  her  father;  "and  I  had  rather  she 
would  use  her  knife  and  fork.  The  Turks  sit  on 
the  floor  too;  would  you  like  to  do  that?" 

"  Oh,  no  papa  ;  I  could  not  give  up  my  nice  high 
chair." 

"  Where  did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  the 
Turks?"  said  her  father. 

"  Cornelia  recited  it  in  her  lessons,"  replied  Jane. 
"And  do  you  know,"  asked  her  father,  "  where 
the  Turks  live?" 

"In  Connecticut,  I  suppose,"  said  Jane. 
Her   father  laughed. — "  Never  mind,"   said  he, 
"  you  will   find   out  by  and   by.     Are  they  men  or 
animals?" 

"Animals — men — animals,"  said  Jane,  alter- 
nately, as  she  examined  her  father's  face,  to  see  if 
she  could  tell  by  his  looks  which  was  right;  for  the 
fact  was,  she  had  never  thought  anything  about  it; 
and  I  daresay  she  supposed  that  all  the  men  and 
women  in  the  world  were  those  she  had  seen. 

"  How  many  people  do  you  think  there  are  in 
the  world,  Jane?"  continued  her  father. 

Jane  looked  thoughtfully.  She  had  learned  a 
part  of  the  multiplication  table,  and  she  had  seen 
the  little  frame  called  the  arithmetician,  and  count- 
ed the  balls  upon  it;  so  that  she  knew  there  were 
one  hundred  and  forty-four.  At  length,  she  said 
•lie  believed  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  people  in  the  world. 

Her  brother  George,  who  was  a  good  deal  older 
than  Jane,  laughed  heartily  at  this;  but  his  father 
told  him  that  he  was  once  just  as  ignorant.  "I  re- 
member asking  you  once,  George,"  said  he,  "  when 
you  were  a  good  deal  older  than  she  is  now,  where 
silk  came  from  ;  and  yon  said  it  grew.  Now  I  dare 
say  she  can  tell  that.  Where  does  silk  come  from 
Jane?" 

"The  little  worms  spin  it  out  of  their  mouths," 
said  she  ;  "  Miss  Sanford  (that  was  her  teacher) 
told  me  so." 

"Very  well,  my  dear;  and  where  do  we  get 
wool  ?" 

"  Why,  from  Minna  and  Brenda,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  sheep." 

"  And  cotton,  too?  Can  you  tell  me  about  that  ?" 
"  That  grows  in  podson  bushes;  and  linen  grows 
too" 


she  could  amuse  herself  very  well,  in  looking  about        "  ^e"  Jonei  Jcnncy,"  said  George ;  "  I  think  I 
to  see  what  the  rest  of  the  children  were  doino-— or    must  S've  yoa  one  ofjny  yellow  silk  balls. — Here 


hearing  their  lessons.  She  was  very  fond  of 
knowledge  ;  and  was  as  glad  to  get  new  ideas  and 
new  thoughts,  almost,  as  some  little  children  arc  to 
get  sugar-plumbs.  Every  night,  when  she  return- 
ed from  school,  she  went  directly  to  tell  her  mother 
something  that  she  had  learned  that  day. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  she  informed  her 
mother,  with  an  ail  of  some  importance,  that  there 
were  three  ways  of  spelling  too.  "  Ah  !"  said  her 
mother — "  If  you  were  to  ask  me  for  two  apples 
how  would  you  spell  it  ?" 


it  is,  yellow  as  gold.  The  worm  spins  it  about  him- 
self; and  there  he  is  inside  dead;  so  I  call  it  his 
coffin.  Now  we  will  get  some  paper,  and  wind  off 
the  silk." 

"  O,  thank  you  brother,"  said  Jane  ;  "  tis  as 
beautiful  as  the  marigolds." 

Jane  was  very  fond  of  flowers;  and  her  passion 
for  them  had  been  a  source  of  some  trouble  to  her. 
They  were  so  very  attractive  to  her,  that  for  a  while 
she  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  sometimes 
plucking  them  without  leave,  (which  had  been  ex- 


be  frightened,  little  bee  ;  I  will  wait  for  you  :"  so 
she  waited  very  patiently  until  the  bee  flew  away. 
"  We  must  all  have  our  turn,"  said  she,  to  her 
father,  who  was  standing  by.  "  First,  the  little  bee 
got  all  he  wanted  of  the  flower ;  now  my  turn  comes 
to  pick  it ;  then  Miss  Sanford's  to  put  it  in  the  nose- 
gay tumbler,  on  the  school-room  table,  and  smell  of 
it,  every  now  and  then  ;  and  last,  little  rose,  it  shall 
be  your  turn  to  be  put  proudly  in  Miss  Sanford's 
hair,  when  school  is  done,  if  1  am  the  best  girl  all 
day  ;  as  I  am  sure  I  will  be  for  your  sake." 

Then  proceeding  along  one  of  the  alleys,  Jane 
frightened  a  parcel  of  gay  colored  butterflies,  who 
had  lighted  upon  it ;  and  they  looked  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  whirling  about  her  head,  that  she  took 
them  for  flowers.  "  O  father,"  said  she,  "  do  see 
all  these  beautiful  flowers  blowing  about !  Do  catch 
them  for  me,"  and  she  reached  out  her  own  little 
hand  to  airest  them  ;  hut  when  her  father  told  her 
what  they  were,  she  forbore  ;  because  she  remem- 
bered to  have  read  of  a  little  girl,  who  beo-an  cha- 
sing butterflies  one  morning,  as  she  went  to  school, 
and  chased  and  chased  them  until,  to  her  surprise 
and  dismay,  she  perceived  the  children  all  coming 
home  at  noon. 

As  soon  as  little  Jane  arrived  at  school,  she  ask- 
ed Miss  Sanford  to  tell  her  more  about  the  Turks, 
and  she  learned  that  they  were  a  nation  of  men,' 
women,  and  children,  whose  country  is  far  on  the 
other  side  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  which  is 
larger  than  all  the  lakes,  seas,  and  rivers  in  the 
world,  put  together. 

"  And  ate  the  Turks  just  such  people  as  we  are?" 
asked  Jane.  "Yes,"  replied  her  teacher;  "they 
look  pretty  much  as  we  do;  but  they  don't  live  ex- 
actly as  we  do,  and  they  dress  very  differently. 

The  men  wear  turbans  on  their  heads,  and  shawls, 
or  something  very  like  them,  about  their  shoulders." 
Jane  thought  this  was  very  queer.  "  How  funny 
you  would  look,  papa,"  said  she,  "  with  a  turban  on. 
— Mamma,  do  fix  a  turban  on  Papa,  and  let  me  see 
how  he  would  look."  So  her  mother  gratified  her 
wish — and  arrayed  her  father  in  a  turban  and  shawl; 
and  Jane  clapped  her  hands  and  screamed,  when 
she  saw  him  made  into  a  Turk,  as  she  called  it. 
He  then  put  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  folded  his 
arms,  and  stalked  about  the  room;  at  the  same 
time  telling  her  that  a  little  Turkish  cirl  would 
think  it  just  as  queer,  if  she  were  to  see  her  father 
wearing  a  hat  and  coat. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  if  the  rose  was  transferred 
to  the  place  of  honor — Miss  Sanford's  hair?  1  am 
sorry  to  say  it  was  not.  Instead  of  tripping  home, 
blithe  and  gay»as  usual,  that  night  her  mother  per- 
ceived Jane  approaching  with  a  slow  and  sad  step; 
and  directly  saw  that  her  face  was  red  with  weep- 
ing. 

She  did  not  wait  for  her  mother  to  make  an  in- 
quiry. "Don't  you  think,  mamma,"  said  she;  "I 
had  been  up  at  the  head  this  great  while;  and  I  mif^ 
sed  a  word  to-day  ;  and  Lucy  got  above  me — and  I 
pushed  her. — Then  Miss  Sanford  made  me  go  down 
to  the  fool ;  and  I  don't  think  it's  fair.  I  don't  lov 
Miss  Sanford  ;  and  I  don't  love  Lucy." 

"  O  what  a  foolish  child  you  are,"  said  her  mo- 
ther. "  This  proves  what  I  have  often  told  you — 
that  one  naughty  thing  is  very  apt  to  bring  on  an- 
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other.  You  pushed  Lucy,  and  thai  made  it  ncces. 
sarv  for  Miss  Sanfurd  to  punish  vou;  so  now  you  |  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  Madame  Duga- 
feel  anerv  at  hoth  of  them  ;  which  is  very  wrong. ;  zon  for  many  months.  On  the  night  ol  the  21st  ol 
You  ouih't  to  be  angry  with  yourself,  and  not  with  ;  September,  in  the  year  1820,  I  dreamed  a  dream 
anv  one  else  "  i  Methoughl  I  ascended  the  steps    of  the  church  ol 

Jane  looked  somewhat  troubled  and  mortified.  I  St.  Roch,  in  the  Rue.  St.  Honore.     As  I   reached 
Her  mother  continued-  .     |«he  portal,  which  was  hong  With  black,    the  Swiss 

fool 


"  When  vou  fir<t  joined  the  class,  you  were  at  the   advanced,  saying,   '  Once  in,  sir,  you  must  remain 
it   were  you  not'"     "Yes.  Mamma."  in.'     I   entered;   and,   having   made   the   tour   ol 

"'■Vnd  when  von  golahoveall  the  little  girls,  one    the  church,   roundabout  which  were  lying  corpses 


prepared   for  interment,  I  again  reached   the  door 
There  still  stood  the  Swiss.     '  I  told  you,  sir,  that 


got 
after  another,  did  each  of  them  push  you  ?" 

"No  mamma;  that  would  have  been  frightful. 

"Frightful yes   I  think  so  "  said  her  mother ;  'once  in,  you  must  remain  in.        What  is  the  reason 

"  and  it  is  fricrhlfttl  to  me  to  have  my  gentle,  good  j  of  that  J'  '  There  is  to  be  a  funeral.'  'Who  is  dead?' 
little  Jane  EuittV  of  such  shocking  rudeness  and  ill  j  Madame  Dugazon.'  'At  the  same  moment  a  funer- 
temner  It  is  as  much  as  to  sav,  "  Little  girls  I  j  al  procession  ascended  the  steps,  and— 1  awoke, 
will  be  very  crood  and  kind  to  you,  while  you  allow  .  This  was  al  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
me  to  be  smarter  than  you  are,  and  keep  aUhe]The  dream  tormented  me,  1  could  not  sleep  again. 
head 
ter 


>ad-  but  if  you  presume  to  learn  your  lesson  bet-)  and  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  1  arose.  Whilst 
r  than  I  do  and  eel  above  me!  I  shall  be  very  at  breakfast  a  brother  of  Talma  called;  I  related 
uch  offended,  and  shall  treat  you  very  unkindly."    my  dream,  and   (as  I  deserved  to  be)   was  laughed 


"  O,  mamma,  how  very    ridiculous,"    said  Jane. 

'■  Well,  my  daughter,  since  yon  see  your  conduct 
in  its  true  light,  I  hope  you  will  never  behave  so 
.„.;„<■  Mater. 


HISCELLAHV. 


prudent.  I  observed  that  men  in  a  passion  always 
spake  aloud  ;  and  I  thought  if  I  could  control  my 
roice  1  should  repress  "my  passion.  I  hare,  there- 
fore, made  it  a  rule,  never  to  let  my  voice  rise 
above  a  certain  key  ;  and  by  a  careful  observance 
of  this  rule,  1  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  entire- 
ly mastered  my  natuial  temper.'  The  Quaker 
reasoned  philosophically,  and  the  merchant,  as 
every  one  else  may  do,  benefited  by  his  example. 

POETBY. 


ANECDOTE  OF  GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 
"  He  swenretli  lo  hi«  own  hurt,  anil  cliangelh  not." 
King  George  the  Third,  was  very  fond  of  chil- 
dren; often  in  hi3  walks  about  Windsor  and  St. 
James'  Park  he  would  stop  when  he  saw  an  inte- 
resting child,  and  speak  kindly  and  affectionately 
to  it,  give  it  some  little  toy  or  sweetmeat,  and  often 
a  piece  of  money.  One  day  observing  a  little  lad 
about  four  years  old  who  seemed  to  have  strayed 
away  from  his  fellows,  he  addressed  it,  and  finding 
it  intelligent  for  its  age,  he  took  it  by  the  hand,  and 
led  it  towards  the  palace,  ihe  child  nothing  loath. 
He  brought  the  little  fellow  into  the  Queen's  apart- 
ment, and  presented  it  to  her  with  "  Here  Queen 
is  a  very  nice  little  boy,  that  I  picked  up  in  my  ' 
walk,"  and  then  addressing  the  lad,  "That's  the 
Queen,  my  dear,  bow  to  her."  A  chair  was  im- 
mediately brought,  the  little  fellow  was  seated  on  it, 
and  in  a  trice  some  sweetmeats  and  fruits  were  laid 
before  him.  Little  master  felt  himself  quite  at 
home,  ate  freely  and  endeavored  to  answer  every 
question  that  was  put  to  him.     Before  he  was  re 


at  for  my  pains.  He  left  me  ;  and  within  an  hour 
afterwards,  I  received  a  message  from  Talma  him- 
self, requesting  I  would  go  to  him  immediately. 
I  found  him  walking  about  his  garden,  considera- 
bly agitated.  After  a  few  moments  silence,  he 
ex'clamed,  '  This  confounds  all  my  notions.— While 
I  was  laughing  at  your  dream,  which  my  brother 
related  to  me — 'these  English  are  almost  as  great 
dreamers   as  the   Germans,'  I  said — in   came   my 

friend  R .     I  asked  him  the  news.     "There  is 

nothing,'  said  he  ; — '  O— yes— poor  Dugazon  died 
at  three  o'clock  this  morning.' 

[New  Monthly  Mag.— Sketches  and  Recollections. 


The  King  and  the  Soldier.— A  king  was  riding 
along  in  disguise,  and  seeing  a  soldier  at  a  public 
house  door,  slopped  and  asked  the  soldier  to  drink 
with  him  ;  and  while  they  were  talking  the  king 
swore.  The  soldier  said,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  a 
gentleman  swear.  His  majesty  took  no  notice,  but 
soon  swore  again.  The  soldier  said,  sir,  I'll  pay 
part  of  the  pot  if  you  please,  and  go  ;  for  I  s*  hate 
swearing,  that  if  you  were  the  king  himself,  I 
should  tell  you  of  it.  Should  you  indeed  ?  said  the 
king.  I  should,  said  the  soldier.  His  majesty  said 
no  more  and  left  him.  A  while  after,  the  king 
having  invited  some  of  his  lords  to  dine  with  him, 
the  soldier  was  6ent  for ;   and  while  they   were  at 


.dinner,  he  was  ordered  into  the  room,  and  to  wait 
-,  in  which  he  was  seated,  the   awhile.     Presently  the  king  uttered  an  oath.     The 
Kins   Placed    a  new    guinea    before    him,  saying,    soldier  immediately  (but  with i  great modesty)  said 
"Here  my  dear  is  a  pretty  thing  which  I  will  give   "  Should    not  my    lord   the  king    fear   an   oath? 
vou  "     The  child  looked  at  him  for  some  time,  and   The  king,   looking  first  at  the    orda  then   at  the  | 
then,  with   his   finger  pushed  it  awav  on  the  table,    soldier,   said,  '<  there  my  lords,  there    is  an  honest 
savins    "  I   don't    know  it-I  won't"  have  it,"  and    man  :  he  can  respectfully  remind    me  of  the   great 
looked  indifferently  over  the  table.     The  King  said,  Urn  of  swearing,    but   you  can  sit  and  lei    me  send 
»  Well  my  dear,  if  you  won't  have  this,  what  will !  my  soul  to  heU  by  swearing,  and  not  so   much   as 
vou  have,  come   tell  me  what  you'll  have,  and  I'll   tell   me  of  it!" 
give  it  to  you.  „         .  w^^  t     m 

There  were  several  papers   of  a  very    important  Cure  for  a  Passionate   Temper. 

nature  then  lying  on  the  table,  which  had  lately  A  mercl.aut  in  London  had  a  dispute  w.th  a 
been  brought  into  the  myal  apartments;  the  child  Quaker,  respecting  the  settlement  of  an  account. 
lookins  earnestly  alone  said,  "I'll  have  that  pretty  The  merchant  was  determined  to  bring  the  ac- 
picture  "  and  nut  his  hands  towards  it;  the  King  count  into  court;  a  proceeding  which  the  Quaker 
'ooked 'confounded  and  hesitated;  the  Qu^n  for ;  earnestly  deprecated,  using  every  argument  in  his 
a  time  was  equally  surprised,  but  she  first  broke  ]  power  to  convince  the  merchant  of  hwerror ;  but 


silence,  (the  child   having   then  his  pretty  picture 


the  latter  was  inflexible.     Desirous  to  make  a  last 


in  his  hand,  which  was   no  other   than  a  new  bank   effort,  the  Quaker  called  at  his  house  one  morn.n 


note  for  a  very  large  amount!)  and  said,  he  must 
have  it — your  Majesty's  word  is  passed  ;  your 
royal  promise  cannot  be  recalled.  The  King,  with 
areat  good  humor  assented,  with,  "  Yes,  yes,  he 
shall  have  it."  A  faithful  domestic  was  called,  the 
child  delivered  to  him,  with  the  injunction  to  take 
him  back  to   the  park,  find  out   his   playmates   or 


_nd  inquired  of  the  servant  if  his  master  was  al 
home; — the  merchant  hearing  the  inquiry,  and 
knowing  the  voice,  called  out  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  'Tell  that  rascal  I  am  not  at  home.'  The 
Quaker,  looking  up  towards  him,  calmly  said, 
Well,  friend,  God  put  thee  in  a  better  mind.' — 
The  merchant,   struck  afterwards  with    the   meek 


follow   their  directions  till  he  should   nessof  the  reply,  and  having  more  deliberately  in- 


vestigated the  matter,  became  convinced  that  the 
Quaker  was  right  and  he  was  wrong.  He  request- 
ed lo  see  hirri,  and  after  acknowledging  his  error, 
he  said,  '  I    have  one   question   to  ask    you, — how 


find  the  dwelling  and  parents  of  the  child — neither 
being  known  to  his  Majesty  or  domestics.  The 
servant  was  successful,  delivered  the  child  and  his 
pretty  picture  lo  the  astonished  father  and  mother ; 

returned,  and  gave  such  an  account  to  the  royal  j  were  you  able,  with  such  patience,  on  various  occa- 
pair,  as  satisfied  them,  that,  while  his  Majesty  Aorf  *»"»,  to  bear  my  abuse?'  'Friend,  replied  the 
sworn  to  his  own  hurt  and  would  not  change,  a  wise  Quaker,  <  I  will  tell  thee  :  I  was  naturally  as  hot 
Providence  had  directed  the  whole  tansaction.  and  violent  as  thou  art.     I  knew  that  to  indulge 

[Dr.  Adam  ctarke'*  DUeournt.       this  temper  was  sinful  :  and  I  found  that  it  was  im- 


MARV'S  LAMB. 
Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

lu  fleece  was  while  as  snow, 
And  every  where  that  Mary  went 

The  Imnb  wna  sure  to  go  ; 
He  followed  her  to  fcIiooI  one  day — 

That  was  against  the  rule, 
It  made  the  children  laugh  and  play 

To  see  a  lamb  at  school. 
And  so  the  Teacher  turned  him  out, 

But  still  lie  lingered  near, 
And  wailed  patiently  about, 

Till  Mary  did  appear. 
And  then  lie  ran  to  her  and  laid 

His  head  upon  her  arm, 
As  if  he  paid — "  I'm  not  nfrnid — 

You'll  shield  me  from  all  harm." 
"  What  makes  the  lamb  love  Mary  «=o.' 

The  little  children  cry  ; 
"  O,  Mary  loves  the  lamb  you  know," 

The  Teacher  did  reply, 
"  And  you  each  gentle  animal 

In  confidence  may  bind, 
And  make  thein  follow  at  your  call, 
If  you  are  always  kind.' 


[Jul*.  5fw, 


TO  MY  BABE.— Br  Dllta. 

There  is  no  Bound  upon  the  night — 

As  by  the  shaded  lamp,  I  trace, 
Mv  babe,  in  infant  beauty  bright, 

The  changes  of  thy  sleeping  face. 
Hallow'd  forever  be  the  hour 

To  us  throughout  all  time  lo  come, 
Which  gave  us  thee— a  living  flower — 

To  blesa  and  beautify  our  home. 
Thy  presence  is  a  charm,  which  wakes 

A  new  creation  to  my  sight  ; 
Gives  life  another  look,  and  makes 

The  wither'd  green,  the  faded  bright. 
Pure  as  a  lilly  of  the  brook, 

Heaven's  signet  on  thy  forehead  lies, 
And  heaven  is  read  in  every  look, 

My  daughter,  of  thy  soft  bluo  eyes. 
In  sleep  thy  little  spirit  seems 

To  some  bright  realm  to  wander  back, 
And  seraphs  mingling  with  thy  dreams, 

Allure  thee  to  their  shining  track. 
Already  like  a  vernal  flower 

I  see  thee  opening  to  the  light, 
And  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 

Becoming  more  divinely  bright. 
Yet  in  my  gladness  utirs  n  sigh, 

Even  for  the  blessings  of  thy  birth* 
Knowing  how  sins  and  sorrow  try 

Mankind  and  darken  o'er  the  earth  * 
Ah,  little  dost  thou  ween,  my  child, 

The  dangers  of  the  way  before, 
How  rocks  io  every  path  are  piled, 

Which  few  unhartn'd  can  clamber  o'er. 
Sweet  bud  of  beauty  !  how  nfi  wilt  thoo 

Endure  the  bitter  tempest**  strife  ! 
Shall  thy  blue  eyes  be  diinm'd— ihy  brow 

Indented  by  the  cares  of  life  ! 
If  vears  are  spared  to  thee — alns  ! 

It  may  be — ah  !  it  must  be  to ; 
For  all  that  live  and  breathe,  the  glass 

Which  must  be  quafPd,  is  drugg'd  with  woe. 
Yet  ah  !  if  prayers  could  might  avail, 

So  calm  thy  skies  of  tile  should  be, 
That  iI.du  should'st  glide,  beneath  the  sail 

Of  virtue,  on  a  etormless  sen  ; 
And  ever  on  thy  thoughts,  my  child, 

The  BJicred  truth  should  be  iinpress'd — 
Grief  clouds  the  soul  to  sin  bcguil'd, 

Who,  liveth  best,  God  lovcth  best. 
Across  thy  path,  Religion's  star 

Should  "ever  shed  its  healing  ray-, 
To  lead  thee  from  this  world's  vain  jar, 

To  scenes  of  pence  nnd  purer  day. 
Shun  vice— the  breath  of  her  abode 

Is  poisoned,  though  with  roses  strown, 
And  cling  to  virtue,  though  the  road 

Be  thorny— boldly  travel  on  ! 
Far  thee  I  ask  not  riches— thou 

Wert  wealthy  with  a  spotless  name  ; 
I  ask  not  beauty— for  thy  brow 

In  fair  aa  my  desires  could  clnim. 
Br  thine  a  spirit  loathing  guilt, 

Kind,  independent,  pure  and  free  j — 
Be  like  thy  mother,— and  thou  will 

Be  all  my  soul  desires  to  see  !        [lUacktcood's  Mag, 
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NARBATI  VE. 


From  the  N.  E.  Revitw. 
THE  BEREAVED  SISTER. 

In  the  spring  of  1824,  I  contracted  an  acquaint- 
ance in  one  of  the  cities  of  the  south,  with  a  gentle- 
man who  had  moved  from  England  to  this  country, 
with  two  small  children,  the  one  a  boy  of  ten  years, 
the  other  a  girl  of  nine  years  of  age.  These  child- 
ren were  the  most  lovely  I  ever  saw.  Their  ex- 
treme beauty,  their  deep  and  artless  affection,  and 
their  frequent  bursts  of  childish  and  innocent  mirth, 
made  them  as  dear  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  their  infancy.  They  were  happy  in  them- 
selves, happy  in  each  other  and  in  the  whole  world 
of  life  and  nature  around  them.  I  had  known  the 
family  but  a  few  months,  when  my  friend  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  sudden  and  unexpected  voyage  to 
South  America.  His  feelings  were  embittered  by 
the  thoughts  of  leaving  his  motherless  children  be- 
hind him,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  for 
Liverpool.  I  promised  to  take  them  to  their  friends 
and  relations. 

My  departure  was  delayed  two  weeks.  During 
that  period,  I  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  the 
little  ones  that  had  been  consigned  to  my  charge. 
For  a  few  days  they  were  pensive  and  made  fre- 
quent inquiries  for  their  absent  father ;  but  their 
sorrows  were  easily  assuaged,  and  regret  for  his  ab- 
sence changed  info  pleasant  anticipations  of  his  re- 
turn. The  ordinary  sorrows  of  childhood  are  but 
dews  on  the  eagle's  plumage,  which  vanish  at  the 
moment  the  proud  bird  springs  upwards  into  the 
air,  to  woo  the  beautiful  flashes  of  the  morning. 

The  day  of  our  departure  at  length  arrived,  and 
we  set  sail  on  a  quiet  afternoon  of  summer.  It  was 
a  scene  of  beauty,  and  my  heart  fluttered  as  wildly 
and  joyously  as  the  wing  oft  young  bird  in  spring 
time.  It  seemed  as  if  men's  control  had  stopped, 
with  the  shore,  that  was  retreating  behind  us,  and 
left  the  world  of  waters  to  give  back  the  blue  of  the 
upper  skies  as  purely  and  peacefully  as  the  first 
holy  sabbath  of  creation.  The  distant  hills  bent 
iheir  pale  blue  tops  to  the  waters,  and  as  the  great 
sun,  like  the  image  of  his  Creator,  sunk  down  in 
the  West,  successive  shadows  of  gold,  and  crimson, 
and  purple  came  floating  over  the  waves,  like  barks 
from  a  fairy  land.  My  young  companions  gazed 
on  those  scenes  steadily  and  silently,  and  when  the 
last  tints  of  the  dim  shore  were  melting  into  shad- 
ows, they  took  each  other's  hand  and  a  few  natural 
tears  gushed  forth  as  an  adieu  to  the  land  they  had 
loved. 

Soon  after  sun-set,  I  persuaded  my  little  friends  to 
let  me  lead  them  to  the  cabin,  and  then  returned 
again  to  look  out  upon  the  ocean.  In  about  half  an 
hour,  as  I  was  standing  musingly  apart,  1  felt  my  hand 
gently  pressed,  and  on  turning  around,  saw  that  the 
girl  hail  stolen  alone  to  my  side.  In  a  few  moments 
the  evening  star  began  to  twinkle  from  the  edging 
of  a  violet  cloud.  At  first  it  gleamed  faintly,  and 
at  intervals,  but  anon  it  came  brightly  out  and  shone 
like  a  holy  thing  upon  the  brow  of  the  evening. 
The  girl  at  my  side  gazed  upon  it,  and  hailed  it 
with  a  tone  which  told  that  a  thought  of  rapture 
was  at  her  heart.  She  inquired  with  simplicity 
and  eagerness  whether,  in  the  fair  land  to  which  we 
were  going,  that  same  bright  star  would  be  visible  ; 
and  seemed  to  regard  it  as  another  friend,  that  was 
to  be  with  her  in  her  long  and  lonesome  journey. 

The  first  week  of  our  voyage  was  unattended  by 
any  important  incident.  The  sea  was  at  times  wild 
and  stormy,  but  again  it  would  sink  to  repose  and 
spread  itself  out  in  beauty  to  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon.    On  the  eighth  day,  the  boy  rose  pale  and  de- 


jected, and  complained  of  indisposition.  On  the 
following  morning  he  was  confined  by  a  fever  to 
his  bed,°and  much  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  his 
fate  by  the  physician  of  the  vessel.  I  can  never 
forget  the  look  of  agony,  the  look  of  utter  woe  that 
appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  little  girl,  when  the 
conviction  of  her  brother's  danger  came  slowly  home 
upon  her  thoughts.  She  wept  not:  she  complain- 
ed not,  but  hour  after  hour  she  sat  by  the  bed  of 
the  young  sufferer — an  image  of  grief  and  beauti- 
ful affection.  The  boy  became  daily  more  feeble 
aud  emaciated.  He  could  not  return  the  long  and 
burning  kisses  of  his  sister;  and  at  last  a  faint 
heaving  of  his  breast,  and  the  eloquence  of  his 
half  closed  eye,  and  a  flush  at  intervals,  round  his 
wasted  cheek,  like  the  first  violet  lint  of  a  morn- 
ing cloud,  were  all  that  told  he  had  not  yet  pass- 
ed '  the  dark  day  of  nothingness.' 

The  twelfth  evening  of  our  absence  from  land 
was  the  most  beautiful  I  had  ever  known,  and  I  per- 
suaded the  girl  to  go  for  a  short  time  upon  deck 
that  her  own  fevered  brow  might  be  fanned  by  the 
twilight  breeze.     The  sun  had  gone  down  in  glory, 
and  the  traces  of  his  blood-red  setting,  were  still 
visible  upon  the  western  waters.     Slowiy,  but  bril- 
liantly, the  many  stars  were  gathering  them  together 
above,  and  another  eye  swelled  out  in  softening 
beauty  beneath,  and  the  foam  upon  the  crest  of  the 
waves  were  lighted  uplike  wreaths  of  snow.     There 
was  music  in  every  wave,  and  its  wild  sweet  tones 
came  floating  down  from  the  flutering  pennon  above 
us,  like  the  sound  of  a  gentle  wind  amid  a  cypress 
grove.     But  neither  music  nor  beauty  had  a  spell 
for  the  heart  of  my  little- friend.     I  talked  to  her 
of  the  glories  ol  the  sky  and  sea — I  pointed  to  her 
the  star  on  which  she  had  always  loved  to  look  ;  but 
her  only  answer  was  a  sigh — and  I  turned  with  her 
to  the  bedside  of  her  brother.     I  perceived  instant- 
ly that  he  was  dying.     There  was  no  visible  strug- 
gle—but the  film  was  creeping  over  his  eye,  and 
the  hectic  flush  of  his  cheek  was  fast  deepening  in- 
to purple.     1  know  not  whether  at  first  sight  his 
sister  perceived  the  change  in  his  appearance  ;  she 
took  her  seat  at  his  side,  pressed  his  pale  lip  to  her 
own,  and  then,  as  usual,  let  her  melancholy  eye 
rest  fixedly  upon  his  countenance.     Suddenly  his 
looks  brightened  for  a  moment,  and  he  spoke  his 
sister's  name.     She  replied  with  a  compassionate 
caress,  and  looked  up  to  my  face  as  if  to  implore 
encouragement.     I  knew  that  her  hopes  were  but 
a  mockery.      A    moment  more  and  a  convulsive 
quiver  passed  over  the   lips  of  the  dying  boy — a 
slight  shudder  ran  through  his  frame — and  all  was 
still.     The  girl  knew  as  if  intuitively,  that  her  broth- 
er was  dead.     She  sat  in  tearless   silence — but  1 
saw  that  the  waters  of  bitterness  were  gathering 
fearfully  at  their  fountain.     At  last  she  raised  her 
hands  with  a  sudden  effort,  and  pressing  them  up- 
on her  forehead,  wept  with  the  uncontrolable  ag- 
ony of  despair. 

On  the  next  day  the  corse  of  the  dead  boy  was 
committed  to  the  waters.  The  little  girl  knew  it 
must  be  so,  but  she  strove  to  drive  the  thought 
away,  as  if  it  had  been  an  unreal  and  terrible  vis- 
ion. When  the  appointed  hour  was  at  hand,  she 
came  and  begged  me  with  a  tone  that  seemed  less 
like  a  human  voice  than  the  low  cadence  of  a  dis- 
embodied and  melancholy  spirit,  to  go  and  look 
upon  her  brother  and  see  if  he  was  indeed  dead. 
I  could  not  resist  her  entreaties,  but  went  with  her 
to  gaze  upon  the  sleeping  dust,  to  which  all  the 
tendrils  of  her  life  seemed  bound.  She  passed  by 
the  bed  side,  and  I  almost  deemed  that  her  very 
existence  would  pass  off  in  that  long  fixed  gaze. 
She  moved  not — she  spoke  not— till  the  form  she 
loved  was  taken  away  to  be  let  down  into  the  ocean. 


Then  indeed  she  arose,  and  followed  her  lifeless 
brother  with  a  calmness  thai  might  have  been  from 
heaven.  The  body  sunk  slowly  and  solemnly  be- 
neath the  waves ;  a  single  white  and  beautiful 
glimpse  came  up  through  the  glancing  billows,  and 
all  that  had  once  been  joy  and  beauty  vanished  for- 
ever. 

During  the  short  residue  of  our  voyage,  the  be- 
reaved sister  seemed  fading  away  and  beautiful  as 
a  cloud  in  a  summer  zenith.  Her  heart  had  lost 
its  communion  with  nature,  and  she  would  look 
down  into  the  sea,  and  murmur  incoherently  of  its 
cold  and  solitary  deplhs.and  call  her  brother's  name, 
and  then  weep  herself  into  calmness.  Soon  after- 
wards I  left  her  with  her  friends.  I  know  not 
whether  she  is  still  a  blossom  of  the  earth,  or  wheth- 
er she  has  long  since  gone  to  he  nurtured  in  a  holi- 
er realm.  But  I  love  the  memory  of  that  beautiful 
and  stricken  one.  Her  loveliness,  her  innocence, 
and  her  deep  and  holy  feeling,  still  comes  back  to 
me  in  their  glory  and  quietude,  like  a  rain  bow 
on  a  summer  cloud,  that  has  showered  and  passed 
off  forever. 


RELIGION. 


From  the  Sabbath  School  Herald. 
LITTLE  JANE. 
[The  following  letter  was  written  by  a  little  girl 
who  died  lately  in  England,  before  she  was  fourteen 
years  old.  It  is  taken  from  a  short  account  of  her 
life  and  death  published  in  London,  which  has 
been  much  read. 

Earnestly  would   we  desire   for  every  reader,  a 
departure  from  this  'vale  of  tears'  as  peaceful  and 
happy,  as  was  that  of  little  Jane  Taylor,  whether 
like  her  they  die  in  the  midst  of  youthful  bloom,  or 
are  spared  to  live  a  few  years  longer  on  the  earth.] 
My  dear   Uncle,— Although  it   is  several  years 
since  I  saw  you,  yet  time   has  not  lessened,  but 
rather  increased  my  affection  for  you.     Your  sweet- 
est little  Mary  grows  an  engaging  little  dear.     I 
often  think  how  it  would  rejoice  your  heart  to  see 
her.     Her   lovely  temper  endears   her   more   and 
more  to   us.     She   very  much   delights  to  hear  us 
talk  of  you.     When  the  letter  was  read  in  which 
you  mention  her,  she  was  quite  delighted  ;  all  the 
time  she  kept  looking  in  her  aunt's  face ;  and  laugh- 
ing as  though   she  understood  all  that  was  said. 
She  likes  very  much  to  talk  of  her  mamma  in  heav- 
en ;  and  to  hear  about  Jesus  Christ.     I  have  her 
for  my  little  scholar,  and  a  very  quiet  one  she  is. 
She  is  always  ready  to  leave  her  play,  when  I  call 
her  to  her  lessons.     She  will  often  put  pretty  ques- 
tions to  me  about  Jesus  Christ  and  heaven,  and 
her  dear  mamma.     And  now,  my  dear  uncle,  that  I 
have  told  you   about  your  little  Mary,  I  must  tell 
you  about  myself.     You  have  heard  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  has  been  upon  me  some  time,  now  nine- 
teen months;  hut  the  time  has  not  been  long  to 
me  ;   for  blessed  be  his  name,  he  enabled  me.to  seek 
him  before  I  teas  ill.     Oh  how  blessed  it  is  that  I 
can  feel  it  as  coming  from  the  hand  of  a  kind  Father, 
who  will  Jiot  lay  upon  me  more  than  I  can  bear. 
My  dear  uncle,  I  have  reason  to  thank  you  forper- 
suadin"  my  aunt  to  let  me  accompany  her  to  the 
Sunday  school.     I  have  found  much  benefit  there. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  for  many  rconths; 
the  teachers  and  superintendants  have  often  visit- 
ed me      I  feel  convinced  that  I  shall  soon  be  called 
home      I  feel  no  fear  of  death  ;  Jesus  will  be  wilh 
me,  for  he  has  promised,  »  I  will  never  leave  thee 
nor  forsake  thee."     When  I  am  in  great  pain,  if  I 
can  think  of  what  Jesus  suffered  for  me,  then  1 
can  bear  it  the  better.      I  long  to  be  free  from 
this  sinful  body  :  my  corruptions  are  a  clog  to  my 
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soul,  that  wants  to  be  soaring  to  Jesus;  but  I  will, 
in  bis  strength,  wait  his  time  with  patience.  His 
is  the  best  lime;  when  he  calls  I  am  ready  ;  as 
long  as  he  keeps  me  here  1  am  willing  to  stay. 
Dear  uncle,  I  always  remember  you  at  the  throne 
of  grace;  praying  that  your  missionary  labours 
may  be  blessed.  I  entreat  you  to  do  the  same  for 
me,  that  I  may  have  a  liappy  entrance  into  heaven. 

J.  E.  Taylor. 


TBI!     SABBATH     SCHOOL. 


From  the  Cljildren'j  Magazine. 
A  TRUANT. 

"  Good  morning,  Mrs.  R."  said  I,  as  I  passed 
near  her  door — wishing  to  inquire  the  reason  why 
her  son,  one  of  my  scholars,  had  been  absent  for 
two  Sundays.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  Robert, 
that  he  has  not  been  at  School  ?"  "  Indeed,  Sir," 
answered  the  mother,  "  it  was  a  very  great  sorrow 
to  him,  that  ho  was  not  able  to  attend  his  class. 
He  has  been  very  sick  ;  and  what  is  far  worse,  his 
sickness  was  brought  on  by  his  own  disobedience. 
If  you  will  walk  in,  Sir,  and  rest  yourself,  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to 
suit  your  advice  to  his  case." 

I  accepted  her  invitation,  and  she  commenced 
by  informing  me  that  Robert  had  a  companion,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  neighbours,  who  was  always  enti- 
cing him  out.  "  Last  Friday  fortnight,  Sir,"  said 
she,  "  they  bad  holiday  at  School,  for  the  master 
was  sick.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  James  came 
to  take  Robert  a  walking  into  the  country.  He 
went,  he  says,  first  to  look  for  me,  but  as  I  had  just 
stepped  out,  he  went  without  my  leave,  for  James 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  foolish  to  wait  for  my  re- 
turn. It  grieved  me  much,  for  it  was  our  Bible 
Class  night.  He  knew  it,  and  he  knew  also,  that 
I  wished  him  always  to  go  with  me.  There  is  much 
instruction  both  for  young  and  old,  in  those  Bible 
Classes,  Sir.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  for  my  part, 
that  people  who  have  but  little  time  to  read  their 
Bible,  may  gain  full  as  much  benefit,  (if  not  more,) 
as  by  preaching,  except  it  is  very  plain.  The  tea- 
time  passed,  and  the  time  for  going  to  the  Church 
came  on,  and  no  Robert  appeared.  Of  course,  I 
went  alone.  When  I  returned,  I  found  Robert 
gone  to  bed.  The  next  morning  he  got  up  late, 
and  when  I  began  to  reprove  him  for  his  conduct, 
did  not  seem  penitent,  as  I  could  wish,  but  rather 
justified  himself,  saying  that  there  was  'no  harm  in 
walking  in  the  country  ;'  and  that  '  he  could  not  ask 
my  leave  when  I  was  out.'  He  did  not  take  any 
breakfast,  and  before  school  time  he  grew  very  sick. 
As  he  was  in  great  pain  and  in  a  high  fever,  I  was 
forced  to  send  for  the  Doctor.  He  came  and  ex- 
amined Robert.  His  disease,  the  Doctor  said,  was 
brought  on,  partly  by  walking  too  far  in  the  hot  sun, 
and  partly  by  eating  something  which  had  disorder- 
ed him  greatly.  We  questioned  my  son,  who  con- 
fessed that  they  had  walked  very  far  into  the  coun- 
try on  purpose  to  pick  young  fruit;  and  that  they 
had,  both,  eaten  a  great  deal.  He  suffered  severe- 
ly for  his  fault.  The  Doctor  thought  his  life  in  dan- 
ger, for  the  first  week,  but  he  is  now,  thank  God, 
in  a  state  of  recovery,  though  very  weak.  Would 
you  wish  to  see  him,  Sir?" 

I  answered  that  I  should  be  glad  to  converse  with 
him.  His  mother  led  me  to  his  bed-side.  He  did 
not  see  me  at  first,  but  when  his  eyes  rested  on  me, 
he  burst  into  tears.  "  I  have  come  to  look  after 
you,  dear  Robert,"  I  said,  "  and  am  very  sorry  to 
find  you  so  weak,  and  still  more  sorry  to  learn  that 
you  have  brought  on  this  sad  sickness,  by  your  own 
folly  and  sin.  You  will,  I  trust,  always  remember, 
that  disobedience  to  your  mother,  and  neglect  of 
religion,  will  generally  bring  on  its  own  punish- 
ment." 

Ho  seemed  very  sorry  for  his  fault,  but  said  that 
lie  had  not  meant  to  stay  out  so  late,  nor  to  go  so 
far.  He  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  taking 
a  walk,  and  he  meant  to  be  at  home  to  go  with  his 
mother.  I  asked  him  whether  he  remembered 
some  very  pleasant  conversation  which  we  had 
sometimes  had,  about  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  and 
the  sin  and  deccilfuloess  of  the  heart;  when  he 


had  said,  "  I  do  wish  I  could  be  good  always,  and 
love  God  belter,  and  please  my  blessed  Saviour,  by 
keeping  hiscomiiiands?"  He  said  he  remembered 
the  time  very  well,  it  was  last  Easter  Sunday. 
"Tell  me,  Robert,"  said  I,  "who  is  this  boy  who 
has  led  you  into  this  fault  ?  Does  he  wish  to  love 
God,  and  does  he  love  to  pray,  and  to  go  to  Church, 
or  Sunday  School?"  "  No,  Sir,  I  wish  he  did  !  1 
have  often  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go  to  School, 
and  Church,  but  I  never  could  persuade  him  to  go. 
He  said  it  was  more  pleasant  to  walk  in  the  fields, 
and  his  father  did  nut  care  where  he  went." 

"  What  kind  of  conversation  did  you  have  in  that 
long  walk  ?  Does  this  boy  never  make  use  of  bad 
words?"  Poor  Robert  blushed,  and  hung  down  his 
head.  "  Tell  me,  my  son,  what  did  you  talk  about?" 
Thus  pressed,  he  said,  "  they  had  told  stories,  and 
that  was  one  thing  made  him  like  James  ;  he  knew 
so  many  stories,  and  plays,  and  was  so  good-natur- 
ed !  They  had  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  orchard, 
where  they  went  to  gel  fruit.  James  laughed  at 
him,  because  lie  wished  lo  go  back,  but  Robert 
was  so  much  farther  than  he  had  ever  before  been, 
lhat  he  could  not  find  the  way  himself,  &  so  was  for- 
ced to  go  as  far,  and  slay  as  long,  as  his  companion 
wished."  When  I  again  asked,  whether  he  never 
used  bad  words?  Robert  was  forced  toconfess  that 
sometimes,  when  he  was  angry,  he  had  heard  James 
say  some  ;  that,  however,  was  seldom  ;  for  he  was 
very  good-tempered.  "  And,"  said  my  scholar,  "  I 
hoped  that,  may-be,  he  would  leave  otf  playing  on 
Sundays,  some  time,  and  come  with  me  to  Church 
and  school,  and  learn  better  things."  I  asked 
Robert,  whether  he  felt  any  better  himself,  since 
he  had  kept  this  boy's  company  ?  He  could  not,  of 
course,  say  that  he  had.  I  asked  him  whether  he 
did  not  think  that  he  had  learned  more  evil  than 
he  had  taught  James  good  ?  He  answered,  "  he  hop- 
ed not."  I  told  him  lhat  "  the  only  safe  way  for  a 
little  boy  to  do,  whoreatly  wished  lo  love  God,  was, 
to  keep  company  only  with  boys,  who  were  trying 
to  be  good,  and  religious.  We  have  all,  evil  deceit- 
ful hearts,  with  evil  tempers,  to  struggle  againsl; 
and  Satan  is  always  near  to  take  advantage  of  our 
weakness.  Is  it  likely,  we  can  ever  become  pious 
Christians,  if  we  keep  company  with  those  who  care 
nothing  about  good  things,  nay,  sometimes  even 
'  make  a  mock  ai  sin,'  and  take  God's  holy  name  in 
vain  ?  We  can  only  expect  to  become  like  them. 
"  You,"  said  I,  "dear  Robert,  have  been  led  into 
sad  sin.  First,  you  have  broken  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, in  breaking^our  mother's  rule  of  going 
to  Church  with  her.  Secondly,  you  have  broken 
another  of  ihe  commadments,  the  eighth,  '  Thou 
shall  not  steal.' "  (Robert  now  wept  biiterly.) 
"  Yes,  you  have  been  stealing,  you  have  been  a  thief. 
Those  apples  and  cherries,  which  made  you  sick, 
were  stolen  ;  they  were  neither  yours,  nor  your  com- 
panion's; nor  were  they  given  you,  by  the  owner. 
Though  you  were  led  into  this,  through  bad  compa- 
ny, yet,  I  dare  hardly  hope  lhat  ^/ok  did  not  break 
the  tenth  commandment,  also  ;  '  Thou  shall  not 
covet.'  Here  are  iwo  if  not  three  of  God's  holy 
commandments  broken,  your  own  life  placed  in  dan- 
ger, and  your  poor  mother,  and  yourself,  brought 
into  much  suffering,  all  from  a  love  of  loYetalk,  and 
idle  play." 

Robert  could  hardly  speak,  but  when  he  was  able, 
he  begged  me  to  forgive  him,  and  lo  please  to  pray 
for  him,  thai  God  his  Saviour  might  forgive  him, 
and  help  him,  (if  he  should  get  well,)  to  be  more 
careTuI  in  future.  I  complied  with  his  request,  and 
he  joined  his  mother  and  myself  in  prayer,  with 
very  great  seriousness.  At  his  request,  we  sang  the 
following  hymn,  written  for  a  little  boy  in  circum- 
stances like  his  own. 

HYMN. 

Lord  of  mercy,  liear  our  prayer  ! 

Make  a  sinful  child  Thy  care, 

Who  seeks  Thy  pard'ning  grace  to  find  ; 

Who  feels  hc°a  weak,  anil  poor,  and  blind. 

Saviour  !  support  ft  feelile  child  !_ 

Give  him  Thy  spirit,  meek,  and  mild  : 

Strengthen  hia  weakness,  guide  his  way; 

Be  Thou  his  comfort,  help,  and  slay. 

So,  if  he  live,  may  he  in  lime, 

In  heart  and  life  be  whollv  Thine  ! 

So,  if  lie  die,  his  eonl  shall  be 

With  Thee,  to  all  eternity.  M-  A. 


MOBALITY. 


.From  the  Youth's  Miscellany. 

THE  ROSE  TREE,  OR  NEGLIGENCE  CURED. 
James  was  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Rogers,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  retired  from  ihe  scenes  of  active  life, 
and  had  resolved  lo  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Rogers  regarded  his  child  with 
an  anxiety  which  a  parent  only  can  feel.  He  was 
desirous  to  instil  into  ihe  mind  of  his  son  a  love  of 
virtue.  His  most  fervent  prayer  was  that  his  off- 
spring might  escape  ihe  snares  laid  for  the  young, 
and  rise  lo  be  an  upright  and  useful  man.  At  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of,  James  had  attained  his 
tenth  year.  His  mother  had  died  while  he  was  yet 
an  infant,  and  he  was  of  course  deprived  of  her  care 
and  attention.  Perhaps  il  was  owing  lo  this,  that 
James  had  fallen  into  those  habits  of  carelessness 
which  characterised  him.  Every  new  play-thing  was 
pleasing  for  awhile,  and  then  it  was  thrown  aside 
with  the  utmost  indifference.  His  father  saw  all 
this  with  sorrow  and  regret,  but  knew  not  how  lo 
remedy  it. — James  was  growing  more  careless, 
when  the  following  circumstances  accomplished  at 
once  what  his  father  had  for  years  attempted  to  do. 
The  severity  of  winter  had  passed  away.  The  snow 
that  long  had  whitened  the  fields,  now  assisted  to 
swell  ihe  numberless  rivulets  which  flowed  through 
the  country.  The  days  were  generally  warm,  but 
early  in  the  morning  you  might  observe  a  thin  white 
frost,  which  had  fallen  during  the  night.  Mr.  Ro- 
gers had  purchased  a  beautiful  rose  tree,  which,  for 
fear  of  the  weather,  he  kepi  in  the  house,  in  a  box 
filled  with  earth.  When  the  weather  grew  warm- 
er he  would  often  let  it  remain,  during  ihe  day,  in 
the  sun  ;  but  he  never  failed  to  take  it  in  at  evening, 
lest  the  frost  should  injure  it. 

It  was  now  in  full  bloom,  and  as  James  looked 
upon  it  with  delight,  he  thought  of  his  sister,  who 
was  at  a  distance  from  home,  and  whom  he  expect- 
ed would  soon  return.  One  day  towards  evening, 
Mr.  R.  being  busily  engaged,  desired  James  lo 
bring  in  the  rose  tree. — James  promised  obedience 
and  went  to  do  it.  His  ball  laid  in  his  way,  and  to  a 
person  like  James,  ihe  temptation  was  irresistible. 
He  took  it  up  and  began  to  play.  His  father's  in- 
junction concerning  the  rose  tree  vanished  from 
his  mind,  and  he  retired  lo  rest  without  bestowing 
a  thought  upon  it.  He  rose  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  as  he  opened  the  door  to  go  out,  ihe  first 
object  that  met  his  sight  was  ihe  rose  tree,  cover- 
ed with  frost. — The  shock  which  his  feelings  re- 
ceived was  too  poweiful  to  be  soon  worn  off".  He 
resolved  lo  break  himselfof  this  bad  habil;  &  always 
afterwards,  when  Mr.  Rogers  observed  his  son  in- 
different or  careless  about  any  thing,  he  would  say, 
"  James,  remember  ihe  rose  tree."  It  was  suffi- 
cient. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


From  ihe  Children's  Magazine. 
THE  CRUMBS. 

Louisa.  O  fye!  Elizabeth,  do  not  throw  those 
crumbs  of  bread  into  the  fire  ! 

Elizabeth.  Why  not,  sister?  of  what  use  can 
these  few  crumbs  be? 

Louisa.  They  will  make  a  very  good  breakfast 
for  the  little  bird  we  saw  jusl  now  hopping  about 
before  the  window. 

Eliz.  Oh !  I  am  sure  there's  no  use  in  being 
so  very  particular !  There  could,  I  think,  be  no 
great  harm  in  wasting  these  little  bits  of  bread  ! 

Louisa.  Well,  Elizabeth,  suppose  we  refer  it  to 
Mamma.  I  am  sure  all  waste  is  sinful,  but  I  can- 
not convince  you  of  it  as  well  as  she  can  ;  besides, 
I  think  it  very  likely  she  will  show  us  something 
about  it  in  the  bible.     (  They  go  to  their  mother.) 

Mamma.  Well,  my  little  girls,  how  eager  you 
look  !  I  hope  you  have  no  quarrel  to  refer  lo  me. 

Eliz.  Oh  no,  mamma !  we  have  not  been  quar- 
relling I  only  sister  is  finding  fault  with  me  for 
wasting  just  this  little  crumb  of  bread,  as  if  it  was 
a  great  sin ! 

Mamma.     Come,  Louisa,  do  not  look  so  positive, 
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but  bring  the  bible  :  read  the  sixth  chapter  of  St. 
John  to  the  fourteenth  verse;  and  you,  Elizabeth, 
listen  attentively,  and  tell  me  if  you  can  hear  no- 
thing which  has  any  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
your  dispute.     (Louisa  reads  the  chapter.) 

Eliz.  Oh,  mamma,  I  know  now  why  you  direct- 
ed sister  to  read  the  history  of  that  miracle  !  Our 
Saviour  told  his  disciples  to  'gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.' 

Mamma.  Well,  Elizabeth, do  not  these  few  words 
convince  you  of  your  error?  Particularly  when  you 
reflect  on  what  occasion  they  were  spoken  :  Jesus 
had  just  fed  an  immense  multitude  with  only  five 
loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes ;  so  that  you  would 
be  led  to  suppose  that  a  few  fragments  more  or  less 
would  be  of  no  consequence  to  him.  And  yet  you 
see,  that  he  who  might  if  he  had  so  pleased,  have 
made  bread  of  the  very  stones,  direcletl  that  nothing 
should  be  lost.  What  a  reproof  to  every  kind  of 
wilful  waste  !  Shall  we,  who  are  indebted  to  the 
goodness  of  God  for  every  mouthful  we  eat,  un- 
gratefully abnse  his  gifts?  Remember,  my  children, 
that  what  may  be  of  no  use  to  you,  may  still  serve 
for  others  more  destilule  than  yourselves;  and  if 
not  to  a  fellow  creature,  it  may  still  serve  to  nou- 
rish some  poor  animal,  or  hungry  bird. 

Eliz.  I  quite  forgot  the  poor  little  birds,  when 
I  threw  away  those  crumbs. 

Mamma.  Be  careful,  both  of  you,  to  guard  against 
every  temptation  to  waste  or  extravagance.  The 
child  who  begins  by  wasting  crumbs,  will,  if  she 
grow  up  to  be  a  housekeeper,  be  careless  of  loaves 
of  bread,  and  as  one  sin  always  follows  another, 
her  extravagance  will  soon  be  followed  by  a  want 
of  charity,  and  very  possibly  by  dishonesty. 

Louisa.  Oh,  mamma  !  I  am  sure  Elizabeth  is 
not  uncharitable ! 

Mamma.  I  hope  not,  Louisa:  but  I  mean  to  tell 
you  both,  that  economy  and  true  charity  must  al- 
ways go  hand  in  hand.  Accustom  yourselves  to 
care  and  frugality,  not  only  as  the  best  means  to 
secure  yourself  from  want,  but  as  the  only  way  in 
which  you  can  assist  the  wants  of  your  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  and  impress  upon  your  memory  the  beauti- 
ful command  of  your  Saviour,  '  Gather  up  the  frag- 
ments that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.' 

A   Mother. 
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THE  INDIANS. 

William.  Mother,  I  heard  you  talking  with  the 
gentleman  who  was  here  yesterday,  about  the  In- 
dians. Did  he  say  they  were  dressed  in  the  skins 
of  animals  ? 

Mother.  That  was  the  dress  of  Indians  before 
the  settlement  of  Europeans  in  this  country;  but 
now  they  generally  wear  English  blankets.  The 
gentleman  was  speaking  of  the  tribe  called  the  Onei- 
das,  some  of  whom  he  thought  were  the  finest  look- 
ing men  in  the  world.  Their  living,  he  said,  is 
very  poor,  chiefly  corn,  which  they  pound  every 
time  they  use  it,  so  that  in  the  morning  by  the  time 
it  is  light  you  may  hear  the  women  at  work  pre- 
paring it  for  breakfast. 

TV.  I  love  to  hear  about  the  Indians,  ever  since 
you  took  me  to  see  those  that  Mr.  Case  the  mis- 
sionary brought  to  Philadelphia.  The  boys  sung 
so  sweetly  ! 

M.  They  did  indeed;  and  it  was  delightful  to 
bear  the  praises  of  our  Redeemer  from  the  children 
of  the  forests.  But  can  you  tell  me  any  thing  Mr. 
Junes,  the  Christian  Indian  said? 

XV.  Yes  mother.  He  said  some  little  children 
thought  Indians  were  like  wild  beasts,  but  now  we 
saw  him  and  his  companions  we  might  understand 
Ihey  had  souls  like  white  men. 

31.  And  don't  you  remember  that  he  told  of  the 
great  good  the  teaching  of  missionaries  had  done 
in  his  tribe;  how  some  of  them  from  being  beastly 
drunkards  had  been  so  afraid  of  being  tempted  to 
drink,  that  if  they  saw  liquor  in  a  house  they  were 
in,  they  would  run  out  directly? 

W.  Yes ;  and  I  know  he  said  his  heart  was  glad 
when  lie  heard  of  missionaries  going  to  teach  the 
Indians,  and  told  us  to  pray  for  out  red  brethren. 

M.  It  is  indeed  pleasant  to  hear  of  any  among 
them  being  brought  under  the  sound  of  the  gospel. 


The  Oneidas  have  a  church  and  use  the  Liturgy, 
which  has  been  translated  into  their  language,  and 
they  make  the  responses  in  a  solemn  and  audible 
manner.  The  missionary  society  of  the  Ep.  church 
has  lately  sent  teachers  to  Green  Bay,  and  other 
denominations  of  Christians  have  already  teachers 
and  flourishing  schools  in  several  different  tribes. 

W.  Oh,  mother,  if  all  the  Indians  learn  to  love 
the  Bible,  will  they  not  be  much  happier  than  they 
are  without  knowing  any  thing  about  our  Saviour? 

M.  Yes,  my  dear  boy, the  Bible  says  "  happy  are 
the  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord."  Let  us,  there- 
fore, every  time  we  say  thy  "  kingdom  come,"  re- 
member the  Indian  Nations,  and  pray  to  "  our  Fa- 
ther in  heaven,"  that  the  light  of  his  gospel  may 
shine  more  brightly  upon  them,  and  that  as  "  many 
as  have  received  it,  may  live  as  becomes  it."    A. 
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From  the  Daily  Troy  Sentinel. 
SPIDERS. 

The  variety  of  these  little  animals  is  unnumber- 
ed. Some  years  ago,  some  of  the  French  natural- 
ists attempted  to  procure  their  silk,  or  web,  for 
practical  uses  ;  but  the  spiders  proved  so  vicious  in 
their  propensities,  destroying  each  other,  like  men, 
and  other  animals,  that  the  experiment  was  aban- 
doned, after  obtaining  silk  enough  for  a  pair  of 
gloves. 

We  often  wonder  how  spiders'  webs  of  some 
fathoms  long  can  be  seen  floating  in  the  air.  For 
a  pretty  experiment  for  some  of  your  youthful  read- 
ers, will  you  allow  me  to  give  them  directions  to 
see  one  of  the  wonders  of  creation  ? 

Take  a  slender  stick  a  few  inches  long,  one  end 
of  which  must  be  inserted  into  a  polaloe,  or  any 
thing  else  that  will  hold  it  upright,  set  it  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  and  put  a  spider  on  the  upper  end.  The 
spider  will  soon  come  down  and  put  his  feet  into 
the  water,  and  then  retreat  to  the  top  of  his  prison. 
He  will  try  this  several  times,  but  his  escape  being 
cut  off,  he  then  calls  to  aid  the  powers  which  na- 
ture has  given  him,  by  throwing  (visibly)  his  threads 
to  such  a  distance  that  the  projected  ends  shall  reach 
the  rim  of  the  vessel.  He  then  begins  to  pull  at  his 
shrouds,  and  when  one  is  found  to  be  fixed  strongly 
enough,  he  descends. 

This  may  seem  trifling  to  some,  but  will  amuse 
little  people,  and  shew  them  that  a  spider  as  well 
as  an  elephant — a  microscopic  animalcule  in  water, 
or  a  whale — all  shew  a  Divine  wisdom  in  their  crea- 
tion, and  a  nevet-failing  goodness  in  sustaining  that 
creation  by  immutable  laws. 


OBITUARY. 


THE  HAPPY  EXIT. 

Eliza  Fikth,  aged  eleven  years,  died  on  the  17th 
of  May,  after  an  illnes  of  several  months.  During 
that  time,  her  religious  views  and  conversation  have 
been  as  scriptural  and  rational  as  those  of  Chris- 
tians of  twenty  years1  standing.  She  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  praying  in  private  before  her  illness. 
She  told  her  mother,  thai  the  reason  she  did  not 
pray  before  them  was,  because  her  brother  George 
(an  elder  brother,)  had  not  begun  to  pray,  and  she 
had  been  waiting  and  hoping  that  he  would  begin, 
and  then  they  could  serve  the  Lord  together. 
"  But,"  says  she,  "  as  George  will  not  pray,  I  must 
begin  to  pray  for  him  and  myself:  George  cannot 
save  me,  but  Jesus  Christ  can,  and  I  know  He  will." 

The  current  of  her  mind  was  set  entirely  toward 
the  Sunday  school  and  heaven;  while  her  attention 
was  such,  that  she  could  bear  in  mind,  and  make 
the  best  Hse  of  what  she  heard  at  school.  She  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  chapel  regularly 
since  she  became  a  scholar;  and  such  was  the 
strength  and  bent  of  her  mind,  that  she  could  re- 
memberthe  text  and  name  of  every  preachcrthat  she 
had  heard  for  the  last  three  yeats.  She  stated  to 
her  teacher,  how  much  she  should  like  all  the  teach- 
ers to  come  and  see  her.  He  observed  to  her,  that 
as  she  was  so  ill,  much  company  would  distract 
her;  besides  the  teachers  cannot  save  you.  "No," 
she  replied,  "  I  know  that ;  they  never  taught  me 


to  think  so;  but  they  taught  me  to  know  who  can; 
and  I  now  find  it  true.  But  you  know  we  could 
sing  and  pray  together ;  and  I  love  prayer,  and  I 
love  the  teachers,  and  mother,  brothers,  and  sister; 
but  I  love  Jesus  Christ  better  than  all.  You  know 
I  could  tell  them  how  much  I  love  the  Sunday 
school :  how  happy  I  am,  that  1  am  going  to  heaven ; 
and  I  know  I  shall  meet  many  scholars  there — more 
than  the  teachers  think  of." 

A  few  days  before  she  died,  she  said,  "O!  mo- 
ther, if  I  should  live  till  Sunday,  howl  should  like 
to  be  carried  into  the  Sunday  school,  to  look  at  them 
once  more.  Though  I  may  look  very  ill,  and  can- 
not talk  much,  yet  I  am  sure  they  will  see  that 
my  mind  is  happy,  and  that  is  what  I  want  them  to 
know."  If  any  friend  proposed  reading  to  her,  she 
invaribly  made  choice  of  the  14th  chapter  of  St. 
John's  Gospel.     Her  favorite  hymn  was 

"  What  could  ray  Redeemer  do, 

More  than  He  has  done  for  rae  V 

She  disposed  of  all  her  childish  property,  and  ar- 
ranged every  thing  for  her  funeral,  naming  the  girls 
that  should  carry  her  to  the  grave,  as  joyfully  as 
ever  man,  woman,  or  child  did  on  the  like  occasion. 
A  little  before  she  died,  her  mother  being  with  her, 
she  said,  "  O,  mother,  I  have  no  pain,  now,  and 
feel  so  happy  ;  Jesus  Christ  is  coming  for  me." 
Her  mother  asked  her  if  she  thought  she  should 
die  that  day  ?  She  said,  "  O  yes,  mother,  I  am  dy- 
ing now — turn  me  over,  and  stay  a  little  while,  and 
you'll  see  me  go."  Her  mother  had  no  idea  that 
she  was  so  near  death,  but  thought  that  she  was 
going  to  have  a  little  comfortable  sleep,  she  appear- 
ed so  easy  and  happy  ;  and  as  she  had  had  no  sleep 
for  several  days,  her  mother  thought  she  would  leave 
the  room  carefully,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her,  sup- 
posing her  to  be  asleep;  but  she  called  out  with  a 
clear  voice,  "Well,  mother,  if  you'll  not  stay  and 
see  me  go,  be  sure  and  come  to  me  at  the  lime." 
Her  mother  returned  in  less  than  five  minutes,  and 
found  her  body  just  in  the  same  posture  in  which 
she  left  it,  but  her  happy  soul  was  gone ! 

British  Report. 
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BE  COURTEOUS. 

Louis,a  was  a  little  girl  whose  mother  endeavour- 
ed "  to  frame  her  conduct  towards  her  family  on 
the  Counsels  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  with  a  view 
to  His  Holy  Command."  Ii  was  Summer,  and  she 
had  accompanied  her  mother  and  sisters  on  a  visit 
to  their  uncle's  residence  in  the  country.  He  had 
invited  a  liiile  party  of  the  more  gay  and  wealthy 
of  his  neighbours'  children  to  his  house,  in  the 
hope  of  giving  them  some  profitable  lessons  from 
the  fifth  commandment.  They  were  expected  in 
the  afternoon,  and  while  assisting  her  uncle  in  ma- 
king preparations  which  showed  that  the  party 
would  be  numerous — 

"  Uncle,"  said  Louisa,  "  what  shall  I  do  in  so 
large  a  party  ?  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
such  a  company,  for  we  live  so  retired  lhal  I  really 
shall  not  know  how  to  behave." 

"  You  will  naturally  behave  as  you  ought  to  do, 
my  dear  Louisa," — her  mamma  remarked,  with 
mildness, — "  if  you  forget  yourself,  and  desire  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  others." 

Louisa.  Yes,  mamma,  I  am  aware  of  that ;  but 
you  know  it  will  he  very  difficult  to  forget  myself, 
when  I  am  fearful  of  not  conducting  myself  like 
those  with  whom  I  shall  be  mixed. 

Mrs.  — .  You*need  have  no  anxiety,  my  love, 
about  assimilating  with  your  party;  that  would  be 
much  more  difficult.  If  you  unaffectedly  desire  to 
be  no  more  than  you  are,  you  will  be  devoid  of  a 
care  which  would  ensnare  you.  Seek  not  to  please 
others  by  conformity  to  them :  first  ascertain  lourhom 
they  are  conformed  ;  he  you  conformed  lo  the  one 
pattern  set  before  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Louisa.  Tiue  mamma,  I  know  the  advice  is 
good,  and  though  I  still  feel  a  fear  of  difficulty,  I 
will  endeavour  lo  bear  it  in  mind,  and  will  try  to 
put  it  in  practice. 

J/rs. .  As  your  uncle's  neice  you  will  be  ex- 
pected to  show  attention  lo  all  the  party,  "  There- 
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fore  be  courteous,"  be  kind,  as  the  Apostle  ex- 
horts; but  be  steady  and  consistent  to  the  princi- 
ples you  have  imbibed ;  remember  to  whose  service 
»ou  are  dedicated. 

Louisa  received  the  advice  with  attentive  obser- 
vation, and  it  was  evident  she  was  a  girl  who  was 
accustomed  to  "  hear  the  instructions  of  her  father, 
and  to  forsake  not  the  law  of  her  mother."  The 
lesson  did  not  impose  any  restraint  upon  her :  She 
received  it  as  the  word  of  wisdom  and  of  love,  in 
which  she  perfectly  agreed,  though  she  felt  the 
natural  workings  of  the  heart;  and  perceiving  that 
her  mother  had  concluded  her  remarks,  she  looked 
at  her  with  a  smile  of  affectionate  confidence,  with- 
out continuing  the  subject. — Comm.  with  Promise. 


EIITOBIAL. 


EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Rutland,  Vt.  Sept.  15,  1830. 
To  the  Renders  of  the  Companion. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Sabbath 
School  Union  has  been  held  to  day  in  this  place, 
consisting  of  many  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the 
friends  of  Sabbath  Schools  from  all  parts  of  this 
State.  There  was  also  a  good  number  of  people 
present  to  hear  the  proceedings,  from  Rutland  and 
the  towns  of  the  neighborhood.  You  know  that 
a  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  this  State,  called  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  that  Rutland  is  situated  very  near  this  range 
on  the  western  side.  You  may  suppose  then  that 
it  is  a  very  rugged  and  hilly  place,  and  there  can 
be  little  that  is  pleasing  in  the  aspect  of  the  town. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  hilly  indeed  ;  but  they  are  very  fertile 
and  pleasant  hills  ;  and  there  is  here  a  lovely  vil- 
lage, built  on  a  long  street,  and  surrounded  with  a 
scenery  which  is  delightful  to  the  eye.  In  such  a 
pleasant  place  have  the  friends  of  children  assem- 
bled, to  report  and  consult  about  those  lambs  of  the 
flock,  and  unite  their  prayers  that  they  may  be- 
come as  "  trees  of  the  Lord's  planting,  that  he  may 
be  glorified." 

The  Union  embraces  an  account  of  nearly  all 
the  Sabbath  schools  in  the  State  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches,  unless  some  of  them  have  omitted 
to  send  in  their  reports.  I  am  not  able  to  inform 
you  how  many  schools  there  are,  or  how  many  teach- 
ers, or  how  many  scholars,  or  how  many  were  add- 
ed to  the  schools  the  past  year.  These  particu- 
lars would  not  be  very  useful  to  you,  if  I  could  fur- 
nish them.  But  there  are  a  great  many  children, 
among  the  hills  and  vallies  of  Vermont,  who  are 
gathered  every  sabbath  into  these  places  of  religi- 
ous instruction,  where  they  are  taught  from  the 
blessed  Bcriplures  the  things  of  their  eternal  peace. 
When  I  ride  along  the  roads,  and  pass  through  the 
settlements  and  villages  of  this  rising  State,  I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  the  happy  children  of  New- 
England  are  so  favored  with  the  oracles  of  God 
and  faithful  Christian  teachers,  while  almost  all  the 
countries  of  the  globe  are  covered  with  gross  dark- 
ness. It  is  done  according  to  the  wisdom  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Most  High  God,  who  determined  the 
bounds  of  every  man's  and  every  child's  habitation, 
and  who  does  all  things  of  his  own  good  pleasure. 
The  children  who  are  thus  favored  ought  to  be 
very  thankful,  seeing  God  was  not  obliged  to 
give  these  blessings  to  any  ;  and  has  given  them 
to  them  because  he  had  great  compasion  upon  them. 
They  ought  to  open  their  ears  to  instruction,  and 
obey  the  precious  word  that  is  thus  put  into  their 
hands,  lest  the  heathen  children  who  never  enter- 
ed a  sabbath  school  should  rise  up  against  them  in 
the  judgment  and  condemn  them.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  the  children  of  these  schools  may  all  be 
saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  that  not  one 
of  them  may  perish  in  unbelief.  Some  additions  hove 
been  made  to  the  number  of  scholars;  the  schools 
are  in  a  flourishing  state;  the  libraries  are  used, 
and  excite  the  attention  of  the  pupils;  some  hope- 
ful conversions  have  taken  place  ;  and  the  labors 
of  agents  to  establish  schools  and  extend  Jheir  bles- 
sings into  new  places,  have  been  attended  by  the 


blessing  of  God.  At  this  meeting,  the  report  which 
was  read  seemed  to  excite  in  all  the  people  of  God 
present,  gratitude  to  God  for  his  rich  mercy  to 
thousands  of  children  ;  and  a  holy  confidence  in 
his  promises  of  grace  for  still  more  abundant  bles- 
sings. After  the  report,  several  gentlemen  addres- 
sed the  meeting,  and  had  many  things  to  say  which 
we  wished  all  children  to  hear,  but  many  of  which 
we  cannot  remember  to  tell  them. 

One  of  them  staled  some  facts,  which  show  the 
power  of  God's  grace  on  the  hearts  of  children  ;  and 
also  the  influence  which  children  when  converted 
may  have  upon  their  parents.  He  slated,  that  in 
a  certain  place  there  was  a  wicked  profane  man, 
who  hated  the  Sabbath  and  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  who  was  quite  unfriendly  to  Sabbath 
schools.  But  his  children  wanted  to  attend  one 
and  he  did  not  hinder  them.  They  went,  and 
there  they  learned  that  God  is  angry  with  the 
wicked,  and  that  they  are  in  danger  of  being  cast 
into  outer  darkness.  Not  long  after,  the  father 
was  passing  by  his  barn,  and  heard  the  voice  of 
some  person  speaking  within.  He  stopped  and 
listened ;  it  was  the  voice  of  his  son,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  praying  to  God  for  his  ungodly 
father.  The  stout-hearted  father  was  surprised 
and  startled,  and  passed  on.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far,  before  he  heard  another  voice  proceeding  from 
the  thick  bushes.  Again  he  listened.  It  was  the 
voice  of  his  next  son,  two  years  younger,  plead- 
ing in  the  same  manner  for  a  lost  parent  at  the 
throne, of  mercy.  The  hardened  rebel  was  smit- 
ten, his  sins  were  set  in  order  before  him,  and 
he  trembled  in  expectation  of  everlasting  destruc- 
tion. After  a  while  he  found  peace  in  Christ,  and 
joined  himself  to  the  church,  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged that  his  soul  was  saved  by  means  of 
his  little  sons  and  in  answer  to  their  earnest  prayers. 
In  a  certain  town,  I  know  not  whether  it  was  in 
Vermont  or  in  Canada,  there  was  no  Sabbath 
school,  and  most  of  the  people  were  very  thought- 
less and  wicked.  In  other  towns  about,  an  agent 
was  busily  employed  in  forming  Sabbath  schools 
and  gelling  pupils  and  teachers  to  attend  them. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  wicked  town  heard  about 
his  proceedings  and  did  not  like  them ;  so  they 
gave  out  word,  that  if  he  should  come  among  them 
they  would  stone  him  out  of  town.  When  he  heard 
of  it  he  said,  "  Ah,  that  is  the  place  for  me,  I  will 
go  there."  He  did  not,  however,  send  any  word  or 
make  any  disturbance  about  it.  He  rode  into  the 
town  on  a  week  day  ;  and  as  no  person  knew  him, 
he  introduced  himself  to  a  day  school,  where  he 
talked  with  the  children.  He  asked  them  many 
questions  about  common  affairs,  and  about  their 
studies,  and  soon  got  them  to  answering  him  very 
readily  all  together.  At  last  he  said  something 
about  Sabbath  schools,  how  they  are  taught,  and 
for  what  purpose  children  attend  them.  "Now, 
children,"  said  he,  "  would  you  like  to  attend  a 
Sabbath  school  if  you  could  have  one  V  "  Yes,  yes, 
yes,  yes,"  said  the  little  ones  in  all  parts  of  the 
room.  "  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  perhaps  it  would  he 
well  to  have  one."  Taking  his  leave  then,  he  rode 
directly  to  another  school-house,  and  talked  with 
the  scholars  in  the  same  manner,  and  got  the  same 
answer  to  his  question.  He  did  this  at  as  many 
schools  as  he  could  on  that  day,  and  then  rode 
directly  out  of  town  again,  without  making  known 
his  name  to  any  individual.  The  children,  as  we 
say  sometimes,  were  "  all  alive,"  and  went  home 
and  told  their  parents  about  the  Sabbath  school, 
begging  that  they  might  go,  and  that  they  might 
have  clothes  prepared  before  another  Sabbath. 
They  could  not  be  denied ;  there  must  be  a  Sabbath 
school,  and  all  the  children  must  go.  The  stran- 
ger had  told  them  about  it,  and  they  must  go  and 
see  for  themselves.  The  parents  were  confounded 
and  knew. not  what  to  say  or  do;  but  the  children 
continued  to  plead  and  at  last  prevailed.  The  peo- 
ple had  not  got  any  Sabbath  school,  and  knew  not 
how  to  make  them  ;  so  they  sent  off  a  messenger  to 
ask  the  same  agent  to  come  and  give  them  a  Sab- 
bath school ;  the  same  man  whom  they  had  threat- 
ened to  stone  with  stones  if  ever  he  should  come 
into  the  town.     He  went  and  all  the  children  knew 


he  was  the  stranger  that  came  into  their  schools 
and  lalked  with  them  about  good  things.  The 
children  were  all  glad  and  happy,  and  the  parents 
were  willing  they  should  go  to  the  Sabbath  school. 

One  gentleman  addressed  the  meeting  who  had 
been  in  Canada.     He  said  there  are,  in  what  are 
called  the   English  townships,  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand people ;  and  that  a  greal  portion  of  the  settlers 
went  there  from  the  New  England  States,  especial- 
ly from  Vermont.    In  their  townships  there  are  less 
than  twenty  five  preachers  of  the  gospel,  only  one 
of  whom  is  a  Congregationalist,  and  one  a  Baptist. 
These  people  lament  the  want  of  the  gospel  privi- 
leges which  ihey  once  had  in  this  country,  and  are 
extremely    glad    when  they    see  a  minister   come 
among  them.     In  this  and  other  parts  of  Canada, 
there  have   been    till   lately  no   Sabbath  Schools, 
and  now  there  are  but  few.     In  one   village,  this 
minister  heard  of  a  little  girl,  who  inquired  of  her 
mother  why  they  could  not  have  a  Sabbath  there, 
as  they  used  to  have  in  Vermont.     Children,  think 
of  that.     There  are  some  places  where  there  is  no 
Sabbath  school,  and  no   Sabbath   day.     That  is, 
though  God  bids  all  people  every  where  remember 
the   Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  yet  in  this  place 
the  people  do  not  obey  him,  and  the  poor  children 
do  not  see  any  distinction  between  that  and  any 
other  day,  except  it  is  more  a  day  of  visiting  and 
amusement.     This  minister  came  to  one  township 
containing  about  eighteen  hundred  people,  scores 
and  hundreds  of  whom  never  saw  a  Presbyterian 
or  Congregational  minister  before.     He  had  seen 
the  Christian   mother  stand  at  her  door,  as  the 
missionary  bade  her  a  last  farewell,  and  wipe  the 
falling  tear  as  he  rode  away,  thinking  doubtless  of 
her  beloved  children    who  have  no  minister  to  tell 
them  the  way  of  life.     He   lately  entered  a  place 
where  there  had  been  no  preacher  of  the  gospel 
for   five  months,  and  the   people  assembled   in  a 
school-house  at  a  short  warning  to  hear  the  word. 
As   he  went  into  a  dwelling  house,  an  infirm  old 
lady  came  from  another  room.     On  being  told  who 
he  was,  she  exclaimed,  "  O,  now  iri'WZion    arise  ; 
she  will  come   up  out  of  the  wilderness,   for  the 
missionaries  begin   to  remember   her  low  estate." 
Another  old  lady  in  the  same  town  began  to  mourn 
that  she  had  run  away  from  the  gospel   privileges 
which  she  once  enjoyed    in    Vermont.     She  had 
come  here  to  live  with  a  son,  who  then   seemed  to 
believe  and   love  the   gospel.     But   he    had    cast 
away  his  fear  of  God,  and  become  an  apostate  from 
the   Christian    faith.     She    has    no   one   now,   to 
whom  she  can  apeak  a  word  on  the  things  of  the 
kingdom.     "My   son,"    said   she,   "has  left  me, 
to  follow   the  present  world  and  the  ways  of  sin-. 
Job,   in  the  time  of   his    deepest  afflictions,   had 
three  friends  left ;  but  I  have  not  one."     In  another 
place  this  minister  slopped  a  little  while,  but  was 
obliged  to  go  on  to  other  places.     The  people  said 
they  would  gel  together  at  midnight  tohear  asermen, 
if  there  could  be  no  other  time.     An  appointment, 
however,  was  made  for  eight  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  when  the  time  arrived,  every  individual 
in  the  town  was  present,  except  two. 


POETST. 


From  llie  Juvenile  Miscelluny 
THE  THUNDER  STORM. 

"  Motlier,  what  makes  it  thunder  ao  1 

What  makes  the  lightning  glare  1 

I  wish  those  great  black  clouds  would  go, 

And  let  the  fields  look  fair. 

I  am  afraid— the  thunder  roars 

So  loud  along  the  sky— 

The  rain,  so  very  fast  it  pours, 

The  lilllo  lambs  will  die  !" 

"  The  God,  who  made  the  storm,  my  dear, 

Made  sun,  and  dew,  and  flowers; 

He  loves  us—  and  we  need  not  fear 

Because  the  black  storm  lowers. 

He  sends  the  lightning  and  the  rain, 

On  purpose  for  our  good,— 

To  make  the  fields  look  bright  ngain, 

And  give  the  lambs  sweet  food. 

My  darling  boy,  when  storms  arise, 

Thou  hast  no  cause  for  dread ; 

For  God,  who  lives  above  the  skies, 

Frolecls  thy  little  head." 


-  1 
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HAHSJ1II7S. 


THE  FRIENDLESS  DOV. 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  summer's  evening,  that 
the  pastor  of  one  of  our  New  England  villages 
took  his  usual  walk  after  spending  the  day  in  study. 
He  was  a  good  old  man,  who  had  long  faithfully 
watched  over  the  people  of  his  charge;  and  who 
had  laboured  succssfully  in  the  cause  of  his  Mas- 
ter, till  his  head  had  become  silvered  with  age,  and 
his  feeble  and  tottering  body  needed  the  support  of 
a.  staff.  The  sun  had  already  sunk  in  the  west, 
and  was  pouring  his  last  rays  into  the  golden  sky, 
as  he  entered  the  village  grave  yard.  The  good 
man  came  to  the  spot  where  lay  his  wife  and  three 
beautiful  daughters,  whose  loveliness,  like  the  op- 
ening rose,  was  blasted  ere  it  was  fully  blown.  lie 
was  leaning  on  his  staff,  bending  over  their  graves, 
and  marking  out  by  their  side  the  place  where  he 
hoped  shortly  to  lie  in  peace,  when  his  attention 
was  roused  by  the  sobs  of  a  child.  He  turned, 
and,  at  a  little  distance,  beheld  a  little,  white-headed 
boy,  kneeling  and  sobbing  over  the  grave  of  bis 
father.  The  good  shepherd's  heart  molted  within 
him,  and  approaching  the  child  with  the  tenderness 
of  an  angel,  he  raised  and  kissed  this  orphan  lamb 
of  his  flock.  He  sat  down  beside  the  grave,  and 
pressed  the  weeping  boy  to  his  bosom. 

'  O,  sir,'  said  the  child,  '  let  me  cry  for  my  fath- 
er, he  lies  deep  in  that  grave ;  they  tell  me  he  will 
never  again  be  my  father, —  I  fear  that  1  have  of- 
fended him,  that  he  will  no  more  be  my  father,  and 
I  want  to  ask  him  to  forgive  me,  and  to  kiss  me  as 
he  used  to  do  : — Oh  if  he  would  once  more  be  my 
father,  I  would  never  again  offend  him.  But  they 
say  he  is  dead  !  Oil  would  sit  here  and  cry  all 
night,  I  would  never  stop,  if  my  poor  father  would 
come  to  me  !  But  he  will  not  conic, — for,  a  few 
days  before  they  put  him  in  this  hole,  ho  told 
me, — O,  I  do  remember  it, — he  told  me  he  was  go- 
ing to  leave  me,  and  I  should  never  have  a  father 
any  more;  and  he  stroked  my  hair  with  his  sick 
hand,  and  told  me  when  he  was  buried  in  the 
ground,  that  I  must  be  a  good  boy  and  love  God  ; 
O  !  my  poor,  good  father !' 

The  pastor's  first  object  was  to  eoothe  him,  and 
then  to  direct  him  to  a  Father  who  would  never 
forsake  him.  Ho  satisfied  his  curiosity  respecting 
death.  He  told  him  how  death  was  introduced  into 
the  world  by  sin.  .  Ho  explained  to  him  the  na- 
tural depravity  of  the  heart, — how  we,  'like  sheep, 
have  all  gone  astray,' — how  he  might  be  saved  by 
Jesus  Christ;  and  thus  concluded.  'Now  my 
dear  little  boy,  you  have  indeed  lost  a  tender  fath- 
er ;  but  t  have  been  trying  to  point  out  to  you  a  Fa- 
ther who  has  promised  never  to  forsake  the  poor  or- 
phan.' 

'  But,'  says  the  child,  '  what  is  it  to  be  an  or- 
phan V 

'  It  is  to  be  left  destitute  of  parents  while  we  are 
yet  children.' 

'I  think  I  understand;  but  what  is  a  poor  or- 
phan V 

The  clergyman  was  affected,  but  replied,  '  It  is 
a  child  who  is  left  destitute  of  property  as  well  as 
friends.' 

'  O,  I  wish,'  said  the  child  in  the  simplicity  oT 
his  heart,  '  I  wish  that  I  was  a  poor  orphan,  if  God 
■would  be  my  father.' 

The  good  minister  wept,  for  he  knew  that  the 
child's  wish  would  be  fully  realized!  'I  trust,  my 
dear  child,  that  God  will  be  your  father.  You 
know  how  short  our  lives  are,  how  certain  our 
death  is,— how  much  we  have  to.  prepare  for 
death, — and  how  we  should  devote  our  lives  to  God, 


that  we1  may  meet  death  with  peace.  I  hope  you 
will  not  only  be  good,  and  live  so  as  to  meet  your 
poor  fuller  in  heaven,  but  I  hope  your  life  will  be 
spent  in  trying  to  do  good  to  others.' 

The  clergyman  held  the  hand  of  the  child,  and 
they  knelton  the  grave,  and  prayed  that  God  would 
provide  for  the  liltleorphan.  It  was  now  dark,  ex- 
cept what  light  was  afforded  by  the  twinkling  of  the 
stars.  And  he  led  him  to  his  own  residence,  re- 
solving to  adopt  him  for  his  child.  But  God  had 
otherwise  determined.  The  faithful  pastor  soon 
after  died,  and  left  the  child  a  second  lime  an 
orphan.  The  little  boy  was  again  thrown  upon  the 
wide  world,  his  patron  was  dead,  and  he  was  forgot- 
ten. But  there  is  one,  who  heareth  even  'the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry,'  and  will  provide  for 
the  fatherless. 

He  was  placed  in  many  different  situations,  and 
passed  through  many  trials,  but  he  was  always 
protected  through  the  lender  mercy  of  God.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  experienced-  the  saving  grace 
of  God  ;  and  dedicated  his  life  to  ihe  service  of 
his  Maker.  The  hand  of  charity  was  extended  to- 
wards him.  lie  is  now  a  member  of  one  of  our 
colleges;  and,  it  is  hoped,  that  this  orphan  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  a  missionaiy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  in  some  heathen  land,  where  he  has  deter- 
mined to  spend  his  days.  [Child's  Magazine. 


ISOEALiTY, 


From  the  JuvciiiFe    ^ -  i -  ^-l- . i . ; ■; ■  . 
TELtilKC  WRONG  STORIES. 

Maria.  And  you  will  not  accept  this  locket  1 
Listen  to  me,  Louisa. 

Louisa.  No,  Maria,  I  cannot  listen  to  you.  I 
did  love  you  more  than  any  girl  of  my  acquaintance. 
I  gave  up  almost  all  society  for  the  pleasure,  of  as- 
sociating with  yon  ;  and  yet  you  have  been  capable 
of  holding  me  up  to  ridicule. 

Maria.  Oh,  Louisa,  Louisa,  how  you  distress 
me  I  Did  love  me!  I  know  you  did.  When  1 
was  ill  last  winter,  who  gave  up  all  her  amuse- 
ments, and  came  and  sat  by  my  bed,  and  read  sweet 
stories  to  soothe  my  restlessness?  It  was  you, 
Louisa.  When  I  was  called  inilable  in  a  little  cir- 
cle of  gills,  who  defended  me  ?  It  was  you,  Louisa. 
Who  has  always  shared  with  me  her  toys  and  books, 
as  if  my  happiness  was  hers?  You,  dearest,  you. 
And  now  you  say,  you  did  love  me,  and  you  do 
not  love  me  now  ! 

Louisa.  I  received  my  intelligence  of  what  sou 
said,  from  Lucy  Lee;  and  she  is  not  accustomed 
to  falsehood. 

Maria.  From  Lucy  Lee  !  How  can  she  have 
misunderstood  met  I  entreat  you,  if  you  have 
any  pity,  to  tell  me  what  she  has  reported  of  me. 

Louisa.  She  told  me,  that  a  few  evenings 
since,  as  a  party  of  girls  were  talking  about  the  dif- 
ferent professions  of  their  parents,  my  father's 
poverty  was  mentioned  ;  that  some  of  my  friends 
who  were  present,  spoke  kindly  of  my  manners  and 
character;  but  that  you,  Maria,  said  I  was  proud 
and  poor.  Do  you  blame  me  for  going  to  my 
chamber,  and  in  the  sadness  of  my  hear:  weeping 
bitterly?  Do  you  blame  me  for  looking  with  cold- 
ness on  one,  who  has  called  me  her  friend,  and  treat- 
ed me  like  her  enemy? 

Maria.  Oh,  how  could  Lucy  Lee  so  misrepre- 
sent my  meaning!  She  reported  my  words,  and 
faithlessly  left  my  ideas.  Believe  me,  dear  Louisa, 
when  Ellen  Gray  spoke  of  your  poverty,  I  said,  if  I 
could  resemble  you  in  manners  and  character,  I 
should  be  proud  of  being  poor. 

Louisa.  Dear  Maria,  have  I  wronged  you  ? 
I  was  too  hasty.     I  should  have  enquired  before  I 


■  met  you    coldly.      Forgive  my  suspicions.     I   will 
i  never  again  say  I  did  love  you  ;  but  1  do,  I  do  love 

!  y°u- 

|      Maria.      Thank  yon,  dearest  ;   and  now  will  you 

]  accept  this  locket,  which  you  spumed  with  such  an 

j  air  of  dignity  just  now? 

Louisa.  How  kind  you  are!  I  am  not  too 
proud  to   wear  it.     And  will  you,  dear,  lake  this 

i  rose  ?  I  have  nothing  richer,  but  it  is  pure  and 
innocent— like  you;  and  now,  Maria,  let  us  learn 
this  useful  lesson,  never  to  repeat  a  part  of  any 
conversation,  but  remember  whether  we  are  com- 
municating ihe  exact  truth,  and  injuring  no  one. 
Charleston,  S.    C.  c.  G. 

— e®©— 

From  ihe  Child's  Magazine. 
A  LIE  CANNOT  BE  HID. 

Elisha,  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  had  a  wicked 

I  servant  whoso  name  was  Gchazi. 

i      There  came,  one  day,  to  Elisha,  a  very  great 

I  man,  who  was  sadly  afflicted  with  the  leprosy  ;  and 

1  hc^  by  God's  blessing,  cured  bim. 

So  he   was   very   thankful ;  and  he  wanted  the 

.  prophet  to  receive  as  a  present,  very  much  gold  and 

j  silver,  and  fine  raiment,  as  a  token  of  his  giali- 
tude, — but  he  would  not.     Elisha  blessed  him,  and 

|  sent  him  back  again  in  peace. 

But  the  servant  of  the  man  of  God  longed  to 

'  have  some  of  this  money,  and  so  he,  ran  after  Naa- 
nian,  for  t  his  was  the  name  of  the  person  who  had 
been  cured,  and  overtook  him.  And  he  camedown 
out  of  his  carriage  and  said,  "Is  all. well?"  And 
he  said,  "  All  is  well !" 

And  Gehazi  said  to  him,  "  My  master  hath  sent 
me,  saying,  Behold  even  now  there  be  come  to  me 
from  Mount  Ephraim,  two  young  men,  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets  :  give  thorn,  I  pray  thee,  a  talent 
of  silver,  and  two  changes  of  garments.  And  Nafc 
man  said,  Be  content,— take  two  talents.  Aad 
he  bound  two  talents  of  silver  in  two  bags,  with  two 
changes  of  garments,  and  laid  them  on  two  of  his 
servants  and  they  bare  then)  before  him." 

This  was  very  generous  and  kind  of  Naaman  ; 
but  all  that  Gehazi  had  said  was  false.  There 
weie  no  young  men  come  to  his  master.  Elisha 
had  not  sent  him. 

Well,— when  they  were  come  into  the  town,  Ge- 
hazi took  the  money  and  garments,  and  laid  them 
up  in  a  very  secret  place,  and  sent  the  servants 
back  again  to  Naaman. 

And  he  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  success  of 
his  plan.  He  thought  no  one  knew  any  thing  of 
the  matter;  and  he  already  determined  to  °buy 
olive  yards  and  vineyards,  and  a  large  estate. 

But  lying  cannot  be  hid.  Though  bo  fellow  crea-. 
lure  may  know  it,  God  is  acquainted  with  the  se-. 
crels  of  all  hearts;  he  knew  all  that  the  prophet's 
servant  had  done,  and  he  told  Elisha. 

So  when  Gehazi  went  in,  and  stood  before  his 
master,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do,  Elisha  said, 
"  Whence  comest  thou, Gehazi?"  and  he  said,  "Thy- 
servant  went  no  whither!"  And  the  prophet  said, 
No  whith&r ?  Didst  thou  not  go  after  Naaman? 
Did  he  not  come  down  from  his  chariot  to  mee: 
thee  ?  No  whither,  Gehazi  ?  Did  he  not  send  his 
servants  with  thee  to  carry  two  talenls  of  silver,  and 
two  changes  of  raiment?  No  whither?  Hast 
thou  not  laid  up  in  a  secret  place,  the  treasures 
which  thou  hast   so  basely  gained  ? 

He  was  self  condemned.  He  knew  that  all  his 
master  had  said  was  true,  and  ho  was  speechless. 
And  every  liar  shall  be  speechless,  when  God  calls 
bim  into  judgment. 

But  did  not  Gehazi  gain  a  great  deal  of  money 
by  his  lying?     Yes, — but  it  did  him  no  good.     For 

though  he  gained  the  money  of  Naaman,  he  had 


YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


with  it  liis  dreadful  affliction.  For  he  went  out 
from  his  master's  presence  a  leper  as  while  as  snow. 
There  is  nothing  gained  here  or  hereafter  by 
lying.  A  lie  cannot  be  hid.  And  God  has  told 
us,  that  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake 
that  burnetii  with  fire  and   brimstone. 


THE     SABBATH     SCHOOL. 


iiatpv  results  realized. 

A  girl  belonging  to  one  of  our  sabbath  schools, 
was  confined  by  a  severe  affliction  for  a  consider- 
able time  ;  during  which  period,  the  passages  which 
she  selected  as  her  daily  texts,  were  so  truly  ap- 
propriate to  her  circumstances,  as  to  prove  that 
she  clearly  understood  their  spiritual  import,  &.  felt 
their  application  10  the  slate  of  her  own  mind.  A  short 
lime  ago,  this  girl's  teacher  being  confined  by  ill- 
ness, she  called  to  see  her.  As  soon  as  she  ap- 
proached the  bedside  and  saw  her  teacher,  she 
burst  into  tears,  and  it  was  some  lime  before  she 
was  able  to  speak.  When  she  became  more  com- 
posed, her  teacher  said,  "  You  see,  my  dear,  I'm 
brought  very  low."  She  replied,  "  Yes,  teacher, 
you  are,  but  God  can  raise  yon  up  again  ;  lor  you 
know  it  is  He  that  bringeth  low  and  raiseth  up; 
and  for  this  I'm  sure  you  have  my  most  earnest 
prayers."  This  girl  has  ever  been  distinguished 
for  her  affectionate  regard  to  her  teacher,  appli- 
cation to  learning,  and  for  the  readiness  with  which 
she  remembered  the  texts  and  parts  of  the  sermons 
which  she  heard  at  chapel-  Olten  have  tears  been 
observed  to  trickle  down  her  cheeks,  while  listen- 
ing with  serious  attention  to  the  addresses  of  the 
superintendent.  For  some  time,  this  giil  has  been 
an  object  of  tender  solicitude  to  her  teacher,  be- 
cause she  thought  .that  she  perceived  the  indica- 
tions of  a  work  of  grace  begun  in  her  soul.  A  re- 
cent conversation,  which  occupied  the  space  of 
two  hours,  has  quite  satisfied  the  teacher's  own 
mind,  that  her  conjectures  and  her  hopes  were  not 
unfounded, — a  discovery  so  truly  gratifying  to  her 
(the  teacher's)  feelings,  that  she  considers  herself 
amply  recompensed  for  all  the  trouble  and  diffi- 
culties she  has  met  with  in  the  way,  and  regards  it 
as  a  powerful  motive  to  persevere  in  this  blessed 
work. 

It  appears  that  the  girl's  feelings  had  been  con- 
fined within  her  own  breast  as  long  as  she  could 
well  contain  them  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  re- 
lieve her  mind,  she  disclosed  the  stale  of  them  to 
her  teacher.  Thecnirition  and  manner  with  which 
she  spoke,  and  the  expressions  she  used,  seemed 
more  allied  to  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  friend, 
than  to  the  diffidence  and  childlike  simplicity  of 
the  scholar.  The  following  is  a  brief  extract  from 
the  conversation.  After  having  expressed  some 
anxious  desires  for  the  complete  recovery  of  her 
teacher,  (who  at  the  time  was  in  a  slate  ofconva- 
lesccnce,)  she  said — 

Girl.  I  hope  you  will  soon  gel  belter,  my  dear 
teacher,  that  you  may  he  able  to  attend  the  school 
again.  AndO!  1  pray  that  God  may  make  you 
as  useful  to  olhers,  as  you  have  been  to  me  ;  for 
you  have  been  the  means  of  convening  my  soul, 
and  of  bringing  me  lo  Christ. 

Teacher.  What  reasons  have  you,  my  dear,  for 
thinking  that  you  have  been  brought  to  Christ,  and 
that  you  have  an  interest  in  the  Savior  7 

G.  Why,  because  I  love  Him,  and  because  I 
feel  more  anxious  every  day  to  love  him  more,  and 
servo  Him  better,  and  because  I  take  greater  de- 
light every  day  in  the  word  and  worship  of  God. 
O !  I  do  bless  God  that  I  was  ever  sent  to  Howard- 
street  Sunday  school,  and  thai  He  sent  such  a  teach- 
er as  you,  to  teach  me  to  know  Jesus  Christ  and 
the  way  to  heaven. 

T.  If  I  have  been  instrumcnlal  of  good  to  you, 
my  dear,  I  am  exceedingly  thankful,  hut  give  God 
the  glory. 

Q.  Yes,  1  do;  I  know  that  the  Lord  only  lent 
you  ;  but  still  he  lint  you  on  purpose  to  be  a  bles- 
sing to  my  soul. 

T.  O!  what  a  mercy,  that  the  Lord  should  man- 
ifest this  favor  to  one  so  young  ; 

G     Yes,  but  I'am  not  too  young  to  die. 


T.  No,  nor  too  young  for  Christ  to  die  for  you  ; 
nor  too  young  for  linn  lo  lake  up  his  abode  in  your 
heart. 

G.  No,  I  am  not;  for  Christ  has  taken  up  his 
abode  in  my  heart.  He  docs  dwell  there,  and 
though  dearly  as  I  love  you,  teacher,  yet  I  love 
Christ  a  thousand  limes  better  ;  but  still  I  feel  grie- 
ved thai  I  do  not  love  him  more. 

T.     Well,  what  must  vou  do  in  such  a  case? 

G.  Why,  1  must  pray  to  God  for  more  grace,  lo 
be  sure.  O  !  prayer  is  the  best  thing  ;  prayer  is 
every  thing  ;  O  how  sweet  is  prayer ! 

T.     For  whom  or  what  do  you  pray  ? 

G.  Why,  for  you,  and  for  all  the  teachers  and 
scholars  in  the  school,  and  for  every  It  >dy. 

T.  Do  you  know  there  is  a  passage  in  the  scrip- 
lure  which  says,  "Blessed  arc  they  which  do  hun- 
ger and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  thev  shall  be 
filled  t" 

G  O  yes,  it  is  in  the  oth  of  Matthew.  I've  got 
that  chapter  all  by  heart,  you  know.  O,  it  is  a 
sweet  text ! 

O  !  may  this  plant  of  promise  be  preserved  from 
the  corrupting  influence  of  the  world,  and  "  kept 
by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion."— British  Report. 


NATTJBAIi    HISTOB7. 


EAKLES. 

Eagles  arc  called  birds  of  prey  because  they  kill 
and  devour  other  animals,  and  are  very  stioug  and 
fierce,  having  a  sharp  beak  and  claws  ;  their  colour 
is  generally  deep  brown  with  yellow  feathers  on  their 
legs,  their  eyes  are  of  a  bright  yellow  and  shine 
with  uncommon  lustre.  These  noble  birds  always 
build  in  rocky  and  mountainous  places,  from  whence 
I  hey  fly  down  lo  the  plains  below  and  carry  oil' the 
lambs  from  the  flocks;  their  cry  is  loud  and  terri- 
ble, and  can  he  heard  even  when  they  have  soared 
out  of  human  sight.  They  have  seldom  more  than 
two  young  ones  at  a  lime,  to  which  they  are  very 
much  attached,  as  the  following  story  will  show. 

The  Canton  of  Berne  in  Switzerland  was,  a  few- 
years  ago,  so  much  infested  by  the  large  Eagles  com- 
mon in  that  country,  that  a  reward  of  a  Louis  d'or 
(equal  to  §  I  G6  1-2)  was  offered  for  every  young 
one  that  should  be  taken.  A  pair  of  these  birds 
had  built  their  cyry  or  nost,  on  a  mountain,  at  no 
great  distance  from  one  of  the  wooden  hols  in  which 
t lie  shepherds  shelter  themselves  while  their  cattle 
are  feeding  among  the  hills,  during  the  summer 
months.  A  young  boy  who  lived  there,  one  day 
perceived  that  the  old  Eagles  while  they  went  out 
in  search  of  prey,  had  placed  their  little  ones  to 
bask  in  the  sun  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  near 
his  hut.  In  hopes  of  gelling  the  prize,  he  ran 
sofily  to  the  spot  and  seized  the  Eaglets,  which 
struggled  violently,  but  the  boy  held  them  fast, 
when  he  perceived  that  the  old  birds  attracted  by 
their  cries,  were  returning  towards  him  flying  very 
swiftly,  uttering  screams  of  rage.  Though  much 
frightened  at  this  sight,  he  did  not  lose  his  presence 
of  mind,  but  grasping  an  Eaglet  in  each  hand,  ran 
towards  the  hut,  had  just  time  to  reach  it  and  (lap 
lo  the  door,  when  the  old  birds  arrived  and  with 
dreadful  shrieks,  began  to  beat  against  it  with  their 
wings,  and  attack  it  with  their  beaks  and  talons, 
becoming  more  furious,  as  they  heard  from  within 
the  cries  of  their  little  ones  which  the  boy  had  great 
difficulty  in  killing.  The  l.ul  being  very  slightly 
built,  the  poor  child  was  in  great  danger  lest  his 
enemies  should  force  their  way  in,  which  they  would 
certainly  have  done,  if  they  had  had  the  sense  lo 
go  to  ihc  lattice  window  which  was  the  weakest 
part  of  the  hut :  but  as  they  had  only  blind  instinct 
to  guide  them,  they  remained  battering  the  door  for 
many  hours,  till  towards  evening,  wearied  out  they 
flew  awny.  As  soon  as  their  trembling  prisoner 
had  watched  them  out  of  sight,  he  unbarred  the 
door  and  ran  down  the  mountain  to  his  home,  eager 
lo  tell  of  his  wonderful  deliverance  and  lo  show  the 
Eaglets  which  had  so  nearly  cost  him  his  life;  the 
next  day  he  received  his  well  earned  reward. 

And  now,  my  dear  children,  what  lesson  ought 
we  lo  learn  from  this  little  boy's  eagerness  to  get 


that  reward  and  courageous  attempt  to  deserve  ilT 
Is  it  not  this,  that  if  so  much  can  be  done  and  suf- 
fered even  by  a  child,  for  the  riches  that  perish, 
how  much  more  should  we  labour  for  "  that  treasure 
in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt, and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and 
steal."  Matthew  vi.  20.  You  may  remark  also 
that  after  some  hours  the  paicnl  Eagles  forgot  their 
young  and  never  returned.  Perhaps  too  you  havo 
heard  of  human  parents  who  have  been  unnatural 
enough  to  abandon  their  little  ones;  hut  not  so  our 
heavenly  Parent.  He  says,  Isaiah  xlix.  15.  "  Can 
a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child  that  she  should 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb? 
Yea  they  may  forget,  yet  will  not  I  foiget  thee." 

I  will  now  finish  with  a  list  of  the  principal  places 
in  Scripture  where  Eagles  are  mentioned,  and  I 
hope  when  you  have  read  this,  you  will  look  for 
them.  Job  xxix.  20.  Job  xxxix.  27/28,  29,  30. 
Deut.  xxxii.  II.  Proverbs  xxiii.  5.  Jeremiah  xUx.W. 
[Children's  Friend. 


OBITUARY. 


From  tlie  Child's  Magazine. 
ZENAS  D . 

In  the  report  of  the  New-York  Sunday  School 
Union,  presented  at  the  Anniversary  in  May,  the 
following  account  of  the  death  of  a  sabbath  school 
scholar  is  given: 

Zenas  D ,  was  the  next  of  ihis  little  circle, 

to  pass  the  dark  valley  of  death.  He  was  about  se- 
ven years  old,  fond  of  his  sabbath  school  and  its  in- 
structions, although  he  laboured  under  impediment 
of  speech,  and  slight  deafness.  He  would  oflcn 
question  his  teacher  respecting  particulars  in  his 
lessons,  and  was  far  in  I  he  advance  of  scholars  of 
his  age,  in  intellectual  improvement.  The  death 
of  his  sister  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  he  would  speak  of  it  at  home.  On  one  such 
occasion,  his  father  remarked  to  him,  "Mary  was 
younger  than  us  all,  but  now  she  knows  more  than 
us  all."  He  look  particular  notice  of  the  remark, 
and  was  frequently  heard  to  say,  "  Sister  Mary 
was  younger  than  mo,  but  now  she  knows  more 
than  us  all."  His  parents  impressed  upon  his 
mind  the  duly  of  prayer,  and  he  was  daily  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  aud  a  morning 
prayer  commencing,  "Now  I  wake  and  sec  the 
light,"  &.c.  One  day  he  asked  his  patents  to  leach 
him  a  new  prayer ;  his  father  answered,  "The  lit- 
tle hymn  your  sister  .Mary  used  to  repeat  will  be  a 
good  prayer  for  you."  (Lord,  teach  a  little  child 
to  pray,  &x.)  After  his  father  had  finished  his 
family  devotion  one  morning,  he  continued  on  his 
knees,  and  repeated  in  a  veiy  solemn  manner,  his 
prayers  and  the  hymn  above  mentioned.  This 
practice  he  continued  on  several  mornings.  His 
mother  told  him  that  prayer  did  not  consist  in  re- 
pealing a  form  of  words,  but  in  the  desire  of  the 
heart.  Soon  after  he  was  taken  sick,  his  mother 
told  him  if  he  lived  lo  sec  next  Sunday,  she  would 
request  the  prayers  of  Mr.  Scudder,  (ihe  minis- 
ter ;)  and  his  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school,  in  his 
behalf;  and  asked  him  which  they  should  pray  for: 
that  he  might  get  well,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
this  world,  or  that  he  might  have  a  new  heart.  He 
answered  wiih  emphasis,  "  A  new  heart."  But 
would  yon  not  rather  gel  well  and  be  a  man  ?  He 
replied,  "I  had  rat  her  have  a  new  heart  than  any 
thing  else."  The  day  before  he  died,  his  father 
asked  him  if  he  knew  he  was  a  sinner,  and  had  a 
bad  heart  ?  He  answered,  "  Every  body  are  sinners 
and  have  bad  hearts."  How  then  do  you  expect 
to  go  to  heaven  ?  He  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  lo  save  sinners."  "  Yes," 
said  hisfather,  "  and  he  says  '  Suffer  little  children 
lo  come  unlo  me.'"  Zenas  continued,  "and  for- 
bid them  not;  for  of  such  is  Ihe  kingdom  of  heav- 
en." A  few  hours  before  his  death,  his  mother 
asked  him  if  he  thought  he  should  gel  well  ?  He 
said,  no.  She  said,  arc  you  not  afraid  to  die  ?  No. 
She  repeated  the  questions,  and  with  a  lively  smile, 
he  returned  the  same  answer.  She  asked  him 
what  he  loved  most.  He  said 'God;'  and  shortly 
after  triumphantly  expired,  Saturday,  March  0. 
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RELIGION. 


"  MY  FATHER,  THOU  ART  THE  GUIDE  OF  MY 

YOUTH  V— Jeremiah  iii.  4. 
Ann.  Mother,  my  Teacher  says,  that  if  we  are 
sorry  for  our  sins,  and  try  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus, 
lie  will  give  us  new  hearls,  and  then  she  says  we 
shall  love  t.i  read  the  Holy  Bihle,  and  praying  will 
be  very  pleasant  to  lis,  hecause  it  is  what  our 
Saviour  says  all  who  love  him  must  do. 

Molluir.  But  she  did  not  mean,  sayinv  the  word* 
over  every  morning  and  evening,  without  thinking 
about  the  meaning  of  them! 

Ann,  O  no  !  she  said  if  we  did  not  pray  with  our 
hearts,  God  would  not  hear  us:  and  she  told  little 
Sarah  Emmet,  that  she  might  pray  to  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  in  any  place,  hecause  Sarah  has  a  great 
many  brothers  and  sisters,  and  her  Mother's  house 
is  very  small,  and  Sarah  said,  "sometimes  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  In  her  heart,"  she  said,  "  she 
wanted  to  ask  God  for  his  Holy  Spirit  to  make  her 
good;  but  the  children  made  so  much  noise,  and 
kept  by  her  so  much,  that  they  quite  put  every  tinner 
out  of  her  head,  especially  when  she  had  to  lend  the 
baby  all  day." 

Mother.  And  where,  and  how,  did  Iter  kind 
teacher  tell  her,  she  coidd  pray,  when  she  was  kept 
so  busy  with  her  lillle  brothers  and  sisters! 

Ann.     She  told  her  thai   she  might   put  up  her 

thoughts  to  God,  while  she  was  rocking  the  cradle, 

and  that  all  the  noise  the  children  made,  would  not 

keep  Goil   from  knowing  what  she  wanted.    And 

she  said,  God  would  love  her  mure,  if  she  would 

think  of  him,  when  it  was  not  so  easy  lo  her,  as  if 

she   were  alone,   and   very  quiet.     And   then,  she 

said,  when  the  baby  was  alseep,   and  Sarah   had 

done  all  her  duty  to  her  parents,  if  they  did  not 

bring  all  the  children  together  to  worship  God,  and 

Icneel  down   with    them  to  ask  his  blessing  upon 

them  all,  that  she  should  do,  as  our  hlesse!)  Saviour 

did.     She  told  Sarah  to  fix  on  some  place,  not  very 

Car  from  the   house,   where  she  could   not  he  seen  ; 

and  that  there  she  might  kneel  down  "and  pray,  for 

that  our  heavenly  father  would  see  and   hear  her 

there,  as  well  as  in  the  house  ,  Sarah  seemed  very 

glad  when    Miss  Lucy  told    her  this,  for,  she  said, 

thoughts  often  came  into  her  mind,  hut  she  did  not 

know  before,  that  God  took  as   much   notice  of  the 

words  that  she  dill  not  speak,  as  of  the   words  she 

said  aloud.     Tears  came  in  little  Sarah's  eyes  when 

Miss  Lucy  tried  to  make  her  understand  how  she 

must  pray,  and  what  she  must  pray  liir.      And  I  do 

believe,  mother,  that  our  Heavenly  Father  is  going 

lo  pus  his  good  jtiril  into  Sarah's  heart. 

Mather.  I  trust,  my  dear  Ann,  that  God's  spirit 
is  there,  when  he  makes  her  wish  lo  pray,  and  thai, 
by  minding  his  teaching,  she  will  be  an  example 
to  all  the  ait  Is  in  her  class. 

Ann.  What  Miss  Lucy  said  lo  her,  she  sajd  to 
nil  of  us.  She  told  us  God  delighted  to  hear  us 
pray  in  the  Church,  and  with  our  parents,  and  bro- 
thers, and  sisters  in  the  house,  but  that  the  whole 
earth  was  God's  Temple,  and  that  everywhere  he 
taught  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  at  all  times,  when 
their  hearts  told  them  to.  Now  mother,  I  loo,  used 
In  think,  (hat  it  was  not  right  lo  pray  anywhere 
lint  in  Church,  or  in  your  room,  or  in  the  parlour 
when.  Papa  prays  with  us.  But  1  shall  now  know 
that  I  can  pray  in  my  bed  room  or  anywhere,  when 
I  feel  I  need  God's  help  and  teaching'.  Sarah  has 
no  nice  little  room  to  go  to,  but  she  says  there  are 
some  beautiful  shady  trees  at  the  bottom  of  her 
mother's  lot,  and  she  means  to  go  there  every  day, 
because  she  can  take  the  baby  there  in  fine  wea- 
ther ;  and  now  she  knows  that  God  will  hear  her, 
she  does  not  mind  if  the  little  children  do  follow 
her.  She  says  that  perhaps  when  they  see  her  pray, 
they  will  he  si  ill,  and  perhaps  after  a  while  they 
will  love  to  pray  too,  then  they  can  all  pray  togeth- 
er for  her  Father  and  Mother. 

Mother.  '  I  hope  little  Sarah  will  find  it  very 
sweet  to  give  her  heart  lo  God  in  prayer,  and  we 
know  that  if  she  does,  the  Lord  Jesus  will  hear 
her,  and  take  it  for  his  own,  for  "  iheeyes  of  the 
Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the 


good."     "  Even  a  child  is  known  bv  his  doings, 
whether  his  work  be  pure,  and  whether  it  be  right." 
There  are  verses  from  the   holy  Bihle,  that   show 
that  God  sees   and  knows  all  ihat  we  do.     All  our 
thoughts,  as  well  as  all  our  actions,  are  open  to  his 
sight.     He  knows  the  good  child,  and  will  reward 
t.ie  good,   but   he  will  punish  the   wicked.     If  I, 
who  am   only   your  earthly    parent,  can  see   and 
weep  over  all  your  faults,  how  much  more  can  God 
see  them,  and  how  kind  he  is,  when  he  invites  lillle 
'children  lo  come  lo   him,  that   he   may  pardon  all 
their  sins  I     That   beautiful   text  that  our  minister 
preached  from   a   few   Sundays  ago,  he   chose  on 
purpose  to  show  young  persons  and  little  children 
how  good  God   is,  and  how   he   desires  to  see  the 
young  come  to  him,  and  '  call  him  Father,'  and 
when  ihey  do,  he  tells  them  all,  he  will  bless  them. 
This  was  the  verse,  "  Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time , 
{from  this  day)  cry  unto  me,  '  My  Father,  thou  art 
the  guide  of  my  youih  Y"    Let  us,  then,  mv  Hear 
child,  ask  our  Sat  iour  for  the  gift  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
that  our  evil  hearls  may  be  changed,  and  "become 
new  hearts,  that  we  may  pray  in  aright  way,  to  our 
'  Father  in  Heaven,'  and  may  you  and  alfthedear 
children  in  your  class,  and  in  the  school,  be  willinj- 
to  lake  God  for  their  Faiher  and  say,  '  My  Father 
thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth!' 

Lave  GoH  your  Father—  then  at  last 

When  all  your  days  un  earth  are  pasl, 

He'll  send  and  lake  van  in  his  |OVe, 

To  lie  his  better  child  above.  S. 


THE    HURSEKY. 


HEAVEN 

is   the  world  to  come  for  ihe  good. 

You  feel  pain  sometimes,  little  reader.  Should 
you  not  be  glad  to  know  that  you  would  feel  it  no 
more?  Well,  in  that  happy  world  there  will  be  no 
pain. 

Many  things  happen  to  disappoint  and  vex  you. 
Should  you  not  be  glad  to  know  that  you  would  ne- 
ver be  vexed  or  disappointed  more  ?  In  that  world 
there  will  be  no  vexation,  no  disappointments  ; 
hut  all  your  wishes  will  be  granted. 

You  are  unhappy  sometimes,  because  you  are 
passionate,  or  selfish,  or  naughty  in  some  way  or 
other.  Should  you  not  be  glad  lo  know  that  vou 
would  never  more  do  wrong  or  even  wish  lo  do 
wrong  1  Well,  in  that  world  sin  can  never  cnler. 
You  are  obliged  now,  very  often,  to  part  with 
your  friends,  or  to  see  them  suffer;  what  if  you 
were  lo  see  every  one  you  loved  living  together, 
and  free  from  pain  and  sorrow  ?  So  it  will  be  in' 
that  world. 

In  a  few  years,  you  know,  your  own  dear  pa- 
rcnts  will  be  dead,  and  you  will  see  them  no  more 
here  on  earth;  hut  if  they  s!  all  die  as  good  ami 
faithful  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  you  will  meet 
them  again  in  ihal  happy  world,  and  live  with  ihcm 
forever,  for  theie  will  he  no  death  there. 

You  wish,  I  doubt  not,  that  you  may  sen  that 
kind  and  gracious  Saviour,  who  has  purchased  for 
you,  by  disown  sufferings,  all  ihis  happiness;  who 
loved  liule  children,  when  He  dwei'l  on  earth,  and 
used  lo  call  them  lo  Him,  and  lake  them  iu  his 
arms  and  bless  them.  In  the  next  world,  then, 
you  will  see  Him  face  to  face,  and  worship  God  in 
Him. 

My  child,  do  you  feel  all  this,  and  read  what  I 
have  written  to  you  with  gratitude  loyour  Saviour? 
Oh,  may  He  who,  when  he  was  on  earih,  taught  us 
to  call  Him  "our  good  Shepherd,"  lead  HisT  little 
iambs  through  the  slorniy  paths  of  this  world,  to 
those  "green  pastures"  and  "pure  waters"  which  lie 
beyond  it  [—Extracted for  the  Children's  Magazine 


the  Bible,  which  was  75  cents,  and  took  the  money 
to  those  who  managed  the  society.  They  were  so 
pleased  with  what  this  boy  had  done,  that  they 
to  d  the  agent  to  give  him  back  his  fifty  centt. 
When  this  poor  boy  got  home  he  thought  the  Bible 
such  a  fine  book  that  in  less  than  three  months  he 
read  it  through.  One  verse  he  used  to  love  to 
read.  It  is  in  Revelations.  "  Beh  ,ld  he  comeih 
with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him."  George 
Howard  did  not  know  and  love  God  before  he  got 
ibis  Bible,  but  he  learned  so  much  in  it  that  when 
he  came  lo  die,  he  gave  up  his  soul  willingly  t0 
God,  hoping  and  believing  that  through  °Jesus 
Christ,  whose  history  he  read  there,  he  should  be 
taken  lo  Heaven,  and  be  happy  with  God  forever 
My  dear  child,  love  the  Bible;  love  the  God  of 
ihe  bible,  and  pray  that  flc  would  make  you  un- 
derstand and  feel  what  a  blessed  book  il  is. 

A  lillle  boy  who  was  going  to  Sunday  school,  was 
met  by  another,  who  tried  very  hard  to  persuade 
him  lo  play  the  truant,  but  he  refused  and  ran  awav 
to  his  school  :  When  it  came  to  be  known,  some 
one  asked  him,  what  kept  him  from  going  with  ihe 
boy  who  wished  him  ?  He  answered,  "liecause  I 
read  in  my  bible,  ■  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not.'  " —  Youth's  Friend. 


EBITOKIAL. 


Story  of  the  poor  Cripple  Boy  who  parted  with  all  he 
had  for  the  Bible. 
A  boy  lived  in  South  Carolina,  named  George 
Howard.  He  was  a  poor  cripple,  not  able  to  do 
any  work  to  maintain  himself,  but  by  some  means 
"r  other  he  gqt  together  fifiy  cents.  It  was  all  he 
had  in  the  world,  and  he  travelled  four  miles  to  the 
house  or  the  agent  of  the  Greenville  Bible  Socic- 
•V,  and  offered  it  for  a  Bible.    The  agent  gave  him 


MONDAY,  S£PT.  27,  1830. 
CONDEMNED  CRIMINALS. 

Poor  Knapp   is   condemned   to  die;  the   death- 
warrant  has  been  signed  ;  the  day  has  been  appoint- 
ed for  ihe  execulion  ;    and   before  ten   o'clock   to- 
morrow morning,  he  will  be  hanged  on  the  gallows 
nil  he  is  death     His  condemnation  is  just,  and   he 
deserves  to  die  ;  for  he  is  guilty  of  murder.     He 
was  connected  with  Ihe  wicked   Crowninshield,  in 
killing  Mr.    While  as  he  lay  sleeping   in    his   bed. 
The  cruel  deed  was  brought  to  light;  Knapp  was 
trietl   for  the  crime  in  court ;  and   now  must  die 
by  ihe  hand  of  public  justice.     Such  are  the  wages 
ill  iniquity;  so  dreadful,  even  in  this  world,  are  the 
fruits  of  such  daring   crimes.     Truly  the   ways   of 
transgressors  are  hard,  and  ihe  workers  of  iniquity 
are  enemies  of  lheir  own  souls.     All  wise  and  good 
people  think  ofUSe  murderer  with  horror,  and  wish 
him  lo  be  hanged  oui  of  ihe  way,   so  thai  he  may 
uol  kill  any  more  people.      But  still   they   pity    the 
poor  ci  immal,  and  pray  for  him    lo   God  j  desiring 
thill  his  hard  bean  may  he  broken,  that    his  enoi- 
ilinus   sins    may    be  forgiven   before  he  dies,  and 
that  his  polluted  soul  may  be  washed  in   ihe  blood 
of  Christ  which    cleanseth   from  all  sin.     We  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  to  hope  he   will 
become  penitent  before  he  dies.     The  last   intelli- 
gence we  have  had  from  him  is,  that   he  appeared 
very  stupid  and  unfeeling,  jnsl  as  he  did   in    court 
when  he  was  tried  and  condemned,     Thouoh  he  is 
only  about  nineteen  years  old,  he  is  extremely  har- 
dened in  sin,  and  has  Ion.  been   a  despiser  of  ihe 
mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.     All  we  can    do    is 
lo  pray  lo  the  God  of  all  grace  and  mercy,  ihal    he 
would  pluck  him  as  a  brand  from  everlasting  |, tim- 
ings.    Ifhe  should  be  saved  after  all  he  has  done 
he  would  be  a  vessel  of  merry  indeed,  to  show  forth 
the  long-suffering  of  God  and  ihe  riches  of  his   re- 
deeming mercy  and   love.     At    present,    it   seems 
that  he  is  about  to  lake  a  fearful  Itap  into  ihn  wt.ild 
or  darkness  and  despair,  hut  has  not  ihe  least   ap- 
prehension of  danger,  and  is  immoveable  as  a  sione. 
He  has  but  a  fe.w  bouts  left  to  make  his  peace  with 
God.   Alas,  what  will  become  ofthe  poor  soul,  stain- 
ed   wilh    a  brother's  blond?      Oh,  let  youth  and 
children  take  warning,  and  go  not  in  ihe"   ways   of 
the  iransgressor,  lest  they  come  to  ihe  same   mis- 
erable end.     Knapp  was  an   innocent   boy   hut   a 
few  years  since;  but  he  walked  in  the  counsel  of 
the  ungodly  and  in  the  way  of  evil  men  ;  and  now 
he  is  a  villain,  an  outcast,  a  murderer,  about  to  be 
dragged  out  to  the  scaffold,  and  lo  he  casi  into  out- 
er darkness.      He  first  rommiiied  what  were  called 
small  sins;  then  grew  holder  in  transgression  ;  and 
before  he  is  a  man,  is  a  monster  of  iniquity. 

Now,  we  can  see  in  this  criminal's  case,  what 
it  is  lo  bo  condemned;  and  that  it  is  an  awful  tliuig 


so 


YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


to  be  under  sentence  of  death  by  the  laws  and 
courts  of  the  country.  But  while  we  pity  the 
poor  wretch  who  is  going  to  be  hanged  for  murder, 
let  us  think  whether  there  are  Dot  others  who  are 
likely  to  perish  for  their  sins.  Are  all  the  people 
in  the  stale  thinking  of  poor  Knapp,  because  there 
is  nobody  else  under  condemnation  ?  Are  not  oth- 
ers guilty  loo  !  Are  not  some  others  ill  danger? 
Lei  us  sec  what  the  Bible  says  about  it. 

In  the  scriptures  we  learn  that  all  persons,  old 
and  young,  are  under  sentence  of  death.  "  II  is  ap- 
pointed unto  men  once  to  die."  "  Man  thai  is  bom 
of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble.  He 
comcih  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down  :  he 
fleeth  also  as  a  shadow,  and  conlinueth  not. —  Man 
dielh  and  wa.-telh  away;  yea,  man  giveth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  he  t"  "  All  flesh  is  grass,  and 
all  the  glory  of  man  as  the  flower  ofgrass  ;  the  grass 
withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  fallelh  away." 
*'  What  is  your  life?  It  is  even  a  vapour  that  ap- 
peared for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanishetli  away." 
— We  sec  this  fact  proved  every  day  ;  for  we  see 
old  and  young  numbered  with  the  dead  and  laid  in 
the  grave.  We  are  all  under  a  sentence  of  death. 
Not  a  human  judge,  but  God  our  Maker,  has  pro- 
nounced it.  He  said  of  the  whole  race,  "Dust 
thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shall  thou  return." 

We  are  all  under  sentence  of  death/or  our  sins. 
"  Sin  entcreil  into  the  world,  and  dealh  by  sin  ;  and 
so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sin- 
ned." "  All  flesh  have  corrupted  their  way  before 
God."  "  All  have  gone  out  of  the  way  :  all  to- 
gether have  become  filthy  ;  there  is  none  that  do- 
cth  good;  no,  not  one."  "We  have  before  pro- 
Ted,"  says  Paul,  "  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
they  are  all  under  sin."  "God  hath  concluded 
them  all  in  unbelief  that  he  might  have  mercy  up- 
on all."  God  is  infinitely  just  and  good,  and  will 
not  punish  any  unless  they  are  guilty.  All  there- 
fore are  sinners,  because  all  must  die;  and  God 
calls  us  all  sinners  in  the  Bible  ;  and  Christ  died 
for  all,  though  he  died  for  none  but  sinners. 

The  sentence  of  condemnation  extends  beyond 
death,  and  makes  the  soul  miserable  in  eternity. 
"  It  is  appointed  unlo  man  once  to  die,  and  after 
dealh  is  the  judgment."  In  the.  judgment,  "the 
dead  small  and  great,  will  stand  before  God."  They 
that  have  done  evil  will  rise,  to  condemnation. 
"  The  wicked  will  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment." Those  who  have  "  not  obeyed  the  gospel," 
will  be  "  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

We  can  escape  eternal  punishment,  by  repent- 
ing and  believing  in  Christ  while  we  live;  but  in 
nrTolhcr  way.  "  There  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  sa- 
ted." "There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh 

but  after  the   Spirit. But  if  we  live  after  the 

flesh  we  shall  die."  All  real  Christians  are  pardon- 
ed and  accepted  with  God.  "  They  shall  never 
perish."-  He  that  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me, 
said  Christ,  "  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not 
come  into  condemnation  ;  but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  Tho  Christian  can  die  with  peace  and 
joy,  at  any  hour  when  he  is  called,  because  Christ 
has  taken  away  the  sting  of  death  and  will  come 
airain  at  that  hour  to  receive  him  unto  himself 

But  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving  sinner  is  not 
pardoned,  and  is  no  more  prepared  to  die  than  the 
murderer  Knapp  is.     What  said  our  blessed  Lord? 
"  He  that  believeth  on  him  [Christ]  is  not  condem- 
ned but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already, 
because  he  hath  not  believed   in  the  name  of  the 
only  begotten  Son  of  God."  "  He  that  believeth  not 
the  Son,  shall  not  sec  life  :    but  the   wrath  of  God 
abidoth  on   him."      O  sinner,  "  Because  there   is 
wrath,  beware,  lest   he  take   thee  away   with   his 
stroke ;  then  a  great  ransom  cannot  deliver  thee." 
Every  impenitent  sinner  in  this  gospel  land  is  guil- 
ty, &.  tried  and  condemned  ;  he  is  condemned  to  the 
dealh  or  the  body   and  eternal  misery  of  his  soul. 
Christ  died   for  him,  hut  he  will  not  come  to  him 
or  believe  on   him.     Therefore  he   is  condemned 
already  ;  and  if  he  should  die  this  night,  he  would 
bo  lost.     He  does  not  know  but  God  will  say  to 


him,  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  ihy  soul  shall  be  re- 
quired oflhee."  But  how  many  sinners,  old  &.  young, 
are  as  stupid  and  as  obdurate  even  as  Knapp  himself. 
They  are  neglecting  the  great  salvation,  delaying 
repentance,  and  crying  peace  when  iheie  is  nu 
peace.  "  0  that  they  were  wise  ;  that  they  under- 
stood these  things:  that  they  would  consider  their 
latter  end."  Let  them  cease  to  wonder  at  the  aw- 
ful hardness  of  the  murderer,  and  he  astonished  at 
their  own  stupidity.  Let  them  hear  the  earnest 
expostulation  of  the  gospel :  "  What  meanest  thou, 
O  Sleeper  I  Arise,  call  upon  thy  God,  if  so  be  God 
will  look  upon  thee  that  thou  perish  noi." 


HISCELLAHY. 


INTERESTING  ANECDOTE. 

A  faithful  minister  of  the  17lh   century,  having 
finished  prayer,  and  looking  round  upon  the  congre- 
gation, observed  a  young  gentleman  just  shut  into 
one  of  the  pews,  who  discovered  much  uneasiness 
in  that  situation  and  seemed  to  wish  to  get  out  again. 
The  minister  feeling  a  peculiar  desire  to  detain  him, 
hit  upon  the  following  expedient.    Turning  towards 
one  of  the  members  of  the  church,  who  sat  in  the 
gallery,  he  asked  him  this  question  aloud,  "  Brother, 
do  you    repeni  of  your  coining  to  Christ  ?"     "No, 
Sir,"  he  replied;  "  I  was  never  happy  till  then.     1 
oulv   repent  that    I  did  not  come  to  him  sooner." 
The  minister  then  turned  towards  the  opposite  gal- 
lery, and  addressed  himself  to  an    aged  member  in 
the    same  manner — "  Brother,  do  you    repent  thai 
you    came  to  Christ?"     "No  Sir,"  said  he,   "I 
have  known   the  Lord    from  my  youth    up."     lie 
then  looked   down  upon  the  young  man  whose   at- 
tention was  fully  engaged,  and  fixing  bis  eyes  upon 
him,  said,  "  Young  man,  are  you  willing  to  come  to 
Christ?"     This  unexpected  address  from  the  pul- 
pit, exciting  the  observation  of  all  the  people,  so  af- 
fected him,  that  he  sal  down  and  hid  his  face.     The 
person  who  sat  next  him    encouraged  him    to  rise 
and  answer  the  question.     The    minister  repealed 
it,  "  Young  man,  arc  you  willing  to  come  to  Christ?" 
Willi  a  tremulous    voice    he  replied,   "  Yes  Sir." 
"  But  when.  Sir,"  added   the  minister,  in  a  solemn 
and  loud  tone.     He  mildly  answered,  "Now  Sir." 
— "  Then  stay,"  said  he  "  and  hear  the  word  of  God, 
which  you  will  find  in2d  Cor.  vi.  2,  "  Behold, nam  is 
the  accepted  time,  behold  now  is  the  day  of  sal  valinn." 
By  this 'sermon  he  was  greatly  affected.      He  came 
into  the  vestry  after  service  dissolved  in  tears.     The 
unwillingness    to  stay,    which    he    had  manifested, 
was  occasioned  by  the  strict  injunction  of  his  father, 
who  threatened  if  ever  he  went  to  hear  the  fanatics 
he  would  turn  him  out  of  doors.   Having  now  heard, 
and  being  unable  to  conceal  the  feelings  of  his  mind, 
he  was  afraid  to  meet  his  father.     The  minister  sat 
down,  and  wrotean  affectionate  letter  to  him,  which 
had  so  good  an  effect,  that  both  father  and  mother 
came  to  hear  for    themselves.       They  were  both 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  tho  truth,  and  father, 
and  mother,  and  son,  were  together  received   with 
universal  joy  into  the  church. 

RULES  FOR  A  SCHOOL  BOY. 
Delight  to  be  cleanly. 

"  Let  your  mind's  paleness  have  its  operation 
Upon  your  body,  dress,  and  habitation." 

Be  prudent  in  your  words — Remember  that  a 
wound  given  by  a  word,  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be 
cured  than  that  which  is  given  by  the  sword. 

If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence,  commit  it  to  memory 
— this  you  will  often  have  an  opportunity  of  doing, 
if  you  choose  good  company,  and  be  a  hearer  rather 
than  a  piating  talker. 

Strive  above  all  things  to  be  employed — and  al- 
ways about  that  which  is  good ;  the  more  useful 
your  engagement,  the  better. 

The  Real  Gentleman  is  he  who  pursues  some 
honest  employment,  keeps  his  expenditures  within 
his  income,  never  injures  the  feelings  of  any  one 
unnecessarily,  uses  no  deception,  always  tells  the 
truth,  and  minds  his  own  business. 

Trying. — '  I  cannot  do  it,'  never  accomplished 
any  thing.     '  I'll  try,'  has  done  wonders. 


Other  Worlds — We  can  6carce  contemplate  the 
real  firmament  above  us,  except  our  imagination 
carries  us  to  other  worlds  more  remote,  till  lost  in 
the  labyrinth  of  thought  and  conjecture,  we  return 
to  earth  the  disappointed  child  of  ideal  worlds. 

Suspicion. —  Suspicion  is  no  less  an  enemy  to  vir- 
tue than  to  happiness.  He  that  is  already  corrupt, 
is  naturally  suspicious:  and  he  that  becomes  so,  will 
quickly  be  corrupt. 

o 

No  trees  bear  fruit  in  autumn,  unless  they  blos- 
som in  the  spring. 

A  neglected  mind,  like  untilled  ground,  will  soon 
be  overrun  with  weeds. 

POETKJ. 


A  REWARD  OF  MERIT. 

Il  was  the  custom  at  a  Boarding  School  in  Cambridge,  Map*. 
in  1807,  for  tbe  children  to  receive  a  kiss  on  Saturday  niglit  from 
their  teacher.  One  of  the  little  girls  had  offended  during  ihe 
week,  and  this  reward  of  good  conduct  was  deoied  her.  Site 
lt-11  asleep  ufter  a  long  fit  of  weeping,  and  early  tbe  next  morn~ 
ing,  wrote,  anil  sent  the  following  lines  lo  her  Governess. 

THE  KISS. 

Little  .-acred,  charming  treasure, 

Canst  [li'ii  not  to  me  imparl 
Such  endearing,  heartfelt  pleasure 

As  thou  giv'st  to  many  a  Itearl  1 
When  I  see  the  kiss  of  kindness 

Printet!  on  her  glowing  cheek, 
All  my  fondest  wish  is  blindness. 

And  my  heart's  too  full  lo  speak. 
Sorrow  then  lakes  place  to  envy ; 

1  feel  that  she  deserves  il  more 
Titan  I,  anil  all  mv  lost  affection 

Returns  fir  stronger  than  before. 
Then  with  ardent,  fond  affection. 

To  please  my  charming  friends,  I'll  cry, 
And  in  return  for  my  attention, 

They'll  give  the  kiss  for  which  I  sigh. 
Mv  young  readers  will  be  glad  to  know,  thai,  die  little  girl  did 
cceive  oncjtigs,  and  more.  [Jkv.  Miscellany. 

— e©©— 

A  HYMN, 

To  be  sung  til  the  opening  of  a  Sabbath  School. 
Now  let  our  voices  rise, 

In  praises  lo  our  Gotl, 
AViiose  dwelling  is  beyond  the  skies. 

Who  spreatl  the  hearens  abroad. 
'Twos  he  who  gave  us  life, 

Anil  he  sustains  us  now  ; 
Eaelt  ut'iiciu  hope — each  painful  strife. 

Must  to  his  pleasure  bow. 
Then  be  it,  Lord,  tltv  will, 

Our  social  hours  to  bless  ; 
Nor  let  one  heedless  action  tell. 

One  thought  we  should  suppress. 
O  :  may  our  vain  desires-, 

Far  from  this  scene  be  driven. 
And  all  to  which  each  heart  aspires. 

Invite  it  on  to  heaven. 
While  here  we  seek  to  know 

Thy  will  of  oh]  icvcal'.l; 
O  !  let  thy  Spirit  w  ith  it  How, 

And  every  heart  be  flll'd. 
Ther>  shall  tttir  lips  proclaim 

Thy  goodness  tmconfiueil — 
Nor  e'er  profanely  speak  thy  name, 

JVor  slightly  ondesign'd. 

SUSAN  AND  JACK. 

The  pnor  mart  rnme  home,  ('twas  a  col  on  the  moor,) 

Anil  his  children,  to  welcome  him,  stood  .it  the  door  : 

Ah,  father,  dear  father  !  my  sister  and  I 

Ale  nothing  to-day  ;  but  I  lull!  her,  by  and  bye, 

When  the  sun  was  gone  down  and  one  hardly  could  sec, 

We  should  fully  be  feasted  with  on. titer  ami  thee. 

As  he  saitl  it,  Jack  seized  on  the  father  with  joy. 

Who  placed  on  his  knee  the  affeclionale  boy, 

And  two  or  three  kisses  with  fervour  impressed. 

As  his  child,  with  a  heart  full  of  grief,  he  address'*!  - 

Dear  Jack,  when  I  went  in  the  morning  away, 

I  thought  lo  bring  something  at  closing  of  ilny  ; 

But  I  wrought  in  the  snow  and  the  keen,  biting  blast, 

And  have  brought  nothing  home,  but  n  brown  crust,  at  last; 

Here  Jack,  go  divide  it  with  Susan;  and  share 

All  yoor  parents  (a  pitiful  |Kirtion)  can  spare. 

He  took  it,  and  offer'd  his  father  it  part  ; 

But  when  lie  sakl.  No,  Jack,  it  grie»cd  him  nt heart; 

Then  he  offer'd  tile  piece  to  lus  mother;  bill  she 

Said,  'Tin  hardly  enough  for  dear  Susan  and  thee. 

He  threw  down  the  crust,  put  his  hand  lo  his  eye, 

And  burst  into  tears;  but  could  hardly  tell  why  : 

And  Susan  rejoin'd.  'Twoubl  Its  ten  limes  more  sweet, 

If  her  parents  would  Bhare  it,  and  with  them  would  eal. 

Then  they  smiled,  and  they  wept,  and  divided  their  store; 

A  rrot.t  lif  brow  n  bread  was  a  supper  for  foor  : 

In  lite  fulness  of  sorrow  they  found  a  relief,  _ 

For  Susan  and  J  ask  were  the  joy  of  their  grief. 
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Vol.  IV. 


IfABSATIVE, 


From  the  New-England  Review. 
GERTRUDE. 
"  Do  you  know,  Gertrude,  the  opinion  prevalent 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  regard  to  your  friend  Wil- 
ton ?" 

■'  Mother,"  said  Gertrude  with  a  forced  compo- 
sure "  I  know  nothing  to  his  disadvantage.  I 
know  he  lias  enemies  here — bitter,  implacable  en- 
mies,  who  would  sacrifice  him.  I  know  too,  that 
their  tongues  have  not  been  idle — that  defamation 
in  its  foulest  nature  has  been  plentifully  bestowed 
upon  a  virtuous  and  high  minded  gentleman." 

"  Gertrude,"  said  her  mother,  "  I  know  that  the 
world  sometimes  condemns  unjustly.  I  know  that 
defamation  has  sometimes  hunted  down  the  pure  and 
virtuous,  and  blackened  the  fair  fame  of  the  upright 
and  praise-worthy.  But  when  so  much  is  averred 
respecting  Wilton,  when  friends  and  foes  alike  ac- 
knowledge his  aberrations,  the  one  by  open  attacks 
upon  his  reputation,  the  other  by  doubtful  whispers, 
and  expressions  of  regret,  and  an  evident  withdrawal 
of  their  former  warm  and  confiding  friendship,  we 
may  justly  fear  that  there  is  indeed  some  reason  for 
such  a  charge— that  our  young  and  ingenuous  frierfd 
•is  yielding  to  the  fascination  of  vice— gliding  gradu- 
ally and  almost  imperceptibly  down  that  fearful  path 
which  leads  from  the  perfect  light  of  virtue  and  ho- 
liness." 

"  I  will  not  believe  it — never !"  replied  Gertrude, 
lier  clear  blue  eye  lighting  up  with  unwonted  ener- 
gy. "  Mother,  you  are  deceived  alike  by  the  avowed 
enemies  and  the  false  and  envious  friends  of  Charles 
Wiltnn.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  reposed  my  confi- 
dence in  a  stranger.  1  know  Wilton  to  be  virtuous 
and  honourable.  And  who,  let  me  ask,  are  those 
who  traduce  his  character  ?"  Her  beautiful  lip  curl- 
ed into  an  expression  of  ineffable  scorn,  as  she  re- 
plied to  her  own  interrogatory,  "  False  hearted 
wretches — creatures  of  envy  and  malice,  who  would 
as  soon  dare  the  falling  thunderbolt,  as  confront 
the  indignant  glance  of  the  man  they  have  so  foully 
injured." 

Gertrude  spoke  from  the  impulse  of  her  heart. 
She  could  not  believe  that  such  a  man  as  Charles 
Wilton  could  debase  himself  to  the  sin  of  drunken- 
ness—that he  whose  nature  was  so  noble— so  ele- 
vated—a passionate  lover  of  the  beauty  of  the  natu- 
ral universe,  and  of  the  godlike  manifestations  of 
human  virtue,  the  outbreaking  of  the  immortal  spirit 
from  the  darkness  of  its  prison  house,  could,  by  any 
possible  temptations,  yield  to  the  baleful  entice- 
ments of  the  destroyer;  and  humble  the  godlike 
image  of  manhood  lower  than  that  of  the  "  brutes 
which  perish." 

And  why  was  it  that  when  all  her  friends  saw,  and 
warned  her  of  her  danger,  she  clung  yet  closer  to 
the  object  of  her  fears  ?  Why  was  it  when  the  bo- 
som friends  of  Charles  Wilton  avoided  him,  as  if 
there  were  contamination  in  his  very  presence,  that 
the  beautiful  and  intellectual  Gertrude  welcomed 
his  approach  with  a  smile  of  deeper  fondness?  She 
loved  him:  and  the  love  of  a  heart  like  hers  changes 
not  with  the  changes  of  the  beloved  ;  it  burns  bright- 
er and  warmer  as  the  shadows  of  evil  close  around 
its  object. 

And  Gertrude  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Wilton, 

and    his  victim  also;     She  died  early;  but  not 

before  every  beautiful  blossom  of  her  affection  had 
perished  ;  not  before  a  death-like  withering  had 
o-one  over  her  heart,  until  it  became  as  dust,  and 
all  its  warm  and  holy  feelings  gave  place  to  bitter- 
ness, and  loathing,  and  abhorrence.  O!  there  is 
nothing  in  human  suffering  like  wrong  and  scorn 


|  from  those  whom  we  love,  asd  would  die  for — no- 
thing which  so  changes  and  chills  the  confiding 
bosom.  And  all  this  Gertrude  felt;  and  her  high 
spirit  sank  under  the  trial.  She  perished  ;  but  the 
last  moments  of  her  existence  were  unsoothed  by 
the  voice  of  affection.  At  times,  indeed,  a  bloated 
and  loathsome  form  bent  over  her  pillow — the  wreck 
of  all  which  gives  beauty  and  dignity  to  manhood 
— and  a  voice  hideous  from  drunkenness,  murmur- 
ed in  her  ear  the  disgusting  words  of  an  idiot's  fond- 
ness— to  be  succeeded  by  the  rude  oath — the  un- 
feeling jest — the  savage  indifference  to  mortal  suf- 
fering, which  characterize  the  lost  and  shameless 
drunkard. 

Let  woman  beware  of  the  intemperate.  Let  her 
shun  their  presence  as  the  accursed  of  Heaven — the 
smitten  with  that  mortal  leprosy  which  is  alike  im- 
medicable and  unescapable.  Let  her  remember 
that  in  uniting  her  destiny  with  that  of  the  drunk- 
ard, she  is  drawing  down  upon  her  head  the  heaviest 
of  curses.  It  were  better  to  embrace  the  sepulchre, 
whose  cold  halls  are  haunted  only  by  the  spectre 
of  decay.  It  is  the  wedlock  of  beauty  and  pollu- 
tion— of  purity  and  pestilence — the  binding  of  a 
breathing  form  of  life  to  the  loathsomeness  of  death. 


OBITUARY. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
MARIA. 

Where  is  Maria,  said  I  to  myself  as  I  looked 
around  the  Sabbath  School,  and  observed  her  place 
was  vacant!  I  entered  the  church — her  place  was 
vacant  still. — After  divine  service,  I  hastened  to 
see  the  beloved  child,  suffering  I  was  informed  from 
extreme  illness — but,  my  dear  little  scholar  was 
gone! — Instead  of  the  lovely  prattling  affectionate 
Maria,  nothing  remained  but  a  cold  lifeless  lump  of 
clay  !  Friday  she  was  in  school — on  Sabbath  even- 
ing she  died ! 

Little  did  her  affectionate  teacher  imagine  when 
parting  with  the  beloved  objects  of  her  charge,  that 
one  there  was  among  these  loved  ones  she  should 
meet  no  more  till  the  trump  of  the  Archangel  shall 
sound.  Teachers,  does  this  solemn  thought  im- 
press your  minds,  at  the  close  of  every  day's  labor, 
I  may  never  meet  all  these  dear  children  again  ? 

Children,  Maria  was  a  little  girl,  she  was  not 
quite  five  years  old,  and  she  is  dead — how  old  are 
you?  Are  you  prepared  to  die?  Maria  loved  the 
Sabbath  School ;  she  loved  to  read  her  Testament, 
and  to  learn  verses  in  it,  and  to  answer  questions 
about  the  Bible.  Do  you  love  to  go  to  Sabbath 
School,  and  do  you  try  to  learn  when  your  parents 
and  teachers  instruct  you.  If  you  are  ever  disposed 
to  be  inattentive,  and  to  think  about  your  play, 
remember  it  may  be  the  last  time  you  may  ever 
have  to  learn  about  God  and  heaven.  Remember 
every  Sabbath,  that  it  may  be  the  last.  How  little  did 
Maria  think  the  last  time  she  was  at  Sabbath  School, 
that  she  would  never  be  there  any  more' — that  the 
next  Sabbath  she  would  die.  You  may  die  as  sud- 
denly as  Maria,  and  where  then  would  be  your  pre- 
cious and  immortal  soul  ?  A  Teacher. 

[Our  correspondent  assures  us  that  the  event  related  in  the 
above  communication  occurred  in  the  town  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.  in 
May  last.] 

THE    HDRSIIBT. 


From  llie  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
MARY  AND  FRANCES. 

"  O,  mother,  mother  1"  exclaimed  Mary  and 
Frances  Grey,  bursting  into  the  room  where  she  sat 
at  work,  "father  has  given  each  of  us  a  bit  of  ground 
for  a  garden;  and  if  you  will  be  so  very,  very  kind, 


|  as  to  give  us  a  few  roots  and  some  flower  seeds  to 
put  into  them,  we  shall  be  quite  happy." 

Mrs.  Grey  smiled;  for  she  loved  to  see  herchild- 
ren  with  such  bright,  unclouded  faces,  as  they  now 
wore;  and  she  sighed  too,  (for  the  truth  must  be 
told,)  because  she  had  too  much  roason  to  fear  the 
sunshine  would  not  last.  "  I  will  give  you  the  seeds 
and  roots,"  she  said ;  "  for  I  delight  to  give  you 
pleasure  ;  and  will  you  tell  me  in  return,  why  you 
expect  a  bit  of  ground  and  a  few  roots  and  seeds 
will  make  you  happy?" 

The  girls  were  quite  unprepared  for  this  ques- 
tion, and  did  not  well  know  how  to  answer  it. 

"  Because  we  think,  mother, — mother  because 
we  think," — Frances  began  ;  but  she  had  not  clear- 
ly arranged  her  thoughts,  and  was  obliged  to  stop. 

"  Mary,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Grey,  after  wailing  a  reasonable  time  for  Frances 
to  go  on. 

"  Why  mother,  it  will  be  very  delightful  to  work 
in  our  gardens,  setting  the  roots  in  the  ground,  put- 
ting in  the  seeds,  and  then  watching  to  see  them 
come  up,  and  grow  and  put  out  their  pretty  flow- 
ers.    Don't  you  think  so,  mother?" 

That  will  depend  entirely  upon  yourselves,  my 
dear;  upon  the  state  of  your  minds;  or  if  you 
will  understand  the  expression  belter,  upon  your 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  conduct.  Do  you  think 
people  are  ever  happy,  when  they  are  quarrelling, 
or  wishing  for  something  it  is  not  best  for  them  lo 
have!  or  fretting,  because  a  sister,  or  friend,  has  a 
handsomer  dress  than  they  have?" 

Mary  and  Frances  coloured,  and  looked  down, 
forihey  knew  they  were  often  guilty  of  doing  those 
wrong  and  silly  things. 

"But,  mother,  we  shall  not  quarrel,"  said  Mary, 
"when  we  are  at  work  so  happily  in  our  gardens; 
and  I  shall  not  wish  for  Frances'  garden,  and 
she  will  not  wish  for  mine ;  because  they  are  both 
exactly  alike." 

"  When  people  are  constantly  together,  Mary, 
occasions  of  disagreement  will  sometimes  occur: 
now,  if  both  are  unwilling  to  yield  a  little,  a  serious 
quarrel  may  be  the  consequence." 

"  Oh  !  but  there  will  be  no  need  of  one's  yield- 
ing a  little,  and  the  other  a  little,  now,"  said  Ma- 
ry ;,",  because  Frances  will  work  on  her  own  piece  of 
ground,  and  I  shall  work  on  mine." 

"Oh  !  do  not  be  afraid,  mother,"  said  Frances, 
"  I  am  sure  we  shall  he  too  happy  to  dispute  with 
each  other,  when  we  are  sowing  our  seeds,  and  put- 
ting our  roots  in  the  ground." 

Mrs.  Grey  did  not  feel  quite  so  sure  of  this;  but 
she  did  not  think  proper  to  say  any  more  to  them 
just  at  that  time  ;  so  she  gave  them  their  seeds, 
and  roots,  and  returned  to  her  work.  She  had  not 
sat  long  when  she  heard  their  loud  and  angry  voices 
in  the  passage;  and  in  a  minute,  they  rushed  into 
the  room,  struggling  which  should  be  first  seen  and 
heard. 

"  Mother !"  exclaimed  Mary,  "  Frances  took 
more  of  the  strawberry  roots  than  she  left  for  me." 

"  And  you  look  the  two  finest  rose-bushes,  Mary," 
retorted  Frances. 

"  And  if  I  did,  Frances,  you," — 

"  Stop,  slop,  my  children  !"  said  Mrs.  Grev, "  let 
me  hear  no  more  of  this.  Half  an  hour  ago  you 
told  me  that  you  should  be  quite  happy  workino-  in 
your  gardens  ;  tell  me,  my  children,  have  you  been 
happy?  are  you  happy  now?"  They  could  not 
answer  this  question  in  words;  how  could  they  af- 
ter all  they  said  before  they  went  out.  They  cov- 
ered their  faces  with  their  hands,  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  I  am  answered,"  said  their  mother,  as  she  lis- 
tened to  their  sobs.     "  You  now  see,  my  dear  girls, 
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thai  vour  wardens,  your  flowers,  and  seeds,  could  not  I  fountain  by  the  way  side.     He  went  up  to  her,  and    negligence  was  almost  constrained  to  keep  him  from 


make  you  happy;  you  feel  that  something  else 
wanting;  and  I  trust  you  have  discovered  what 
that  something  is.  If  you,  Frances  had  shown  a 
disposition  10  do  by  Mary,  as  you  wished  her  10  do 
by  you,  and  if  Mary  had  done  the  same,  this  diffi- 
culty would  not  have  happened.  I  advise  you  now 
to  go  back  to  your  employments,  and  make  this 
■  golden  rule'  the  guide  of  your  conduct  towards 
each  other ;  and  I  venture  to  pt edict,  you  will  have 
do  more  quarrels." 

Mary  and  Frances  returned  to  their  garden,  as 
their  mother  desired  ;  but  instead  of  following  her 
counsel,  they  re-commenced  their  dispute  as  soon 
as  they  entered  it.  Neither  would  yield,  or  oblige 
the  other  at  all ;  and  lliey  finally  ended  the  difficulty, 
by  throwing  their  seeds  away,  and  leaving  their 
roots  to  wither  upon  the  ground. 

This  was  the  day  on  which  their  mother  requir- 
ed them  to  put  their  drawers  and  book-shelves  in 
order ;  and  when  they  left  the  garden,  they  began 
the  work.  Each  had  her  own  little  book-case  and 
bureau,  and  they  might  have  arranged  every  thing 
in  the  nicest  manner,  without  interfering  at  all  with 
each  other;  but  when  people  feel  fretful,  the  least 
trifle  will  occasion  unkind   words. 

Mary  in  going  for  a  book,  which  lay  upon  the 
table/happened  to  throw  down  one  which  belonged 
to  Frances. 

"  I  wish,  Mary,  you  would'nt  continually  throw 
down  my  books,"  said  Frances  as  she  stooped  to 
pick  it  up. 

"  Continually,  Frances  ;  I  have  thrown  down  but 
one." 

"  Well,  you  would  not  have  thrown  that  down,  if 
you  had  been  careful." 

"Neither  would  you  have  made  this  great  black 
spot  in  my  writing-book,  if  you  had  been  careful," 
retorted   Mary. 

"I  should  not  have  made  it,  if  your  writing-book 
and  ink  bottle  had  been  put  up  ;  you  know  it  is 
against  the  rules  to  leave  them  out." 

"  I  don't  think  you  always  observe  the  rules,  any 
more  than  I  do,  Frances.  You  left  your  alias  out 
yesterday,  and  Frederick   tore  it,  you  know." 

"  But  you  brought  him  into  the  room,  and  set  him 
down,  to  crawl  all  about,  and   destroy  every   thing 
he  could  find.      \rou  should  have  watched   him,  or 
picked  up  the  things   from  the  floor,  and  put  them   of  your  king." 
beyond  his  reach." 

"  So  your  atlas  was  upon  the  floor,  was  il,  Fran- 
ces? worse  and  worse;  I  thought  he  pulled  il 
down  from  a  chair." 

"I  don't  think  it's  very  kind  of  you  to  plague 


asked  her  for  a  drink.  Without  delay  she  lifted 
pitcher,  and  with  the  most  artless  simplicity  put  il 
to  the  lips  of  the  monarch.  Having  satisfied  Ins 
thirst,  and  courteously  thanked  his  benefactress, 
"  My  pretty  girl,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  accompany 
me  to  Stockholm,  I  would  endeavour  to  fix  you  in 
a  more  agreeable  situation." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  cannot  accept  your 
proposal ;  I  am  not  anxioui^  to  rise  above  the  state 
of  life  in  which  the  providence  of  God  has  placed 
me;  but  even  if  I  were,  and  I  am  sure  from  your 
manners  you  do  not  wish  to  deceive  me,  I  could  not 
for  an  instant  hesitate."  "And  why?"  rejoined 
the  king,  somewhat  surptised. 

"  Because,"  answered  the  girl,  colouring,  "  my 
mother  is  poor  and  sickly,  and  has  no  one  but  me 
to  assist  or  comfort  her  under  her  many  afflictions, 
and  no  earthly  bribe  could  induce  me  to  leave  her, 
or  to  neglect  to  discharge  the  duties  nature  and  af- 
fection require  from  me." 

"Where  is  your  mother?"  asked  the  monarch. 
"  In  that  little  cabin,"  replied  the  girl,  pointing  to  a 
wretched  hovel  beside  her.  The  king,  whose  feel- 
ings were  already  interested  in  favour  of  his  com- 
panion, went  in,  and  beheld  stretched  on  a  bedstead, 
whose  only  covering  was  a  handful  of  straw,  an 
aged  female  weighed  down  wilh  years,  and  sinking 
under  an  accumulation  of  infirmities.  Moved  at  the 
sight,  the  monarch  addressed  her — "  I  am  sorry,  my 
poor  woman,  to  find  you  in  so  destitute  and  afflict- 
ed a  condition." 

'f  Alas,  sir,"  answered  the  venerable  sufferer,  "  I 
should  he  indeed  to  be  pitied,  had  I  not  that  kind 
and  attentive  girl,  who  labours  to  support  me,  and 
omits  nothing  she  thinks  can  afford  me  relief.  May 
a  gracious  God  remember  it  to  her  for  good,"  she 
added,  wiping  away  a  tear. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  Gustavusmore  sensible  than 
at  that  moment,  of  the  pleasure  of  possessing  an  ex- 
alted station.  The  gratification  arising  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  it  in  his  power  to  assist  a  suf- 
fering fellow  creature,  though  his  subject,  for  once 
almost  overpowered  him  ;  and  putting  a  purse  into 
the  hand  of  the  young  villager,  he  could  only  say, 
"Continue  to  take  care  of  your  mother;  I  shall 
soon  enable  you  to  do  so  more  effectually.  Good 
bye,  my  amiable  girl,  you  may  depend  on  the  promise 


On  his  return  to  Stockholm,  Gustavus  settled  a 
pension  for  life  on  the  mother,  with  reversion  to  her 
daughter  at  her  demise. 

The  operations  of  Providence  are  sometimes  very 
remarkably  displayed    in  behalf  of  virtue  and  filial 


me  so  about  il,  when  you  know  all  the  trouble  [  I  obedience,  as  in  this  interesting  case.  They  are, 
have  had  to  paste  and  patch  it  together;  besides!  however,  very  frequently  apparently  otherwise  ;  the 
mother's  being  so  displeased  wilh  me."  most  exemplary  piety  the  most  dutiful  obedience, 

"  Well,  I  think  she  had  reason  to  be  displeased  ]  the  most  humble   and   upright  conduct,  have  been 
with  you  ;  your  beautiful  new  atlas  almost  ruined."  !  in  a  variety  of  instances  insufficient  to  prevent  per- 
Bul  it  is  notour  intention  to  write  all  those  naugh-j  sedition,   poverty    and   affliction;    but    even   these 
ty  girls  said  to  each  other  ;  and   we  have   ventured  t  grievous  sufferings  afford  no  grounds  for  not  being 
to  give   our  young   readers  ibis  specimen  of  ihoir  |  pious,  obedient,  humble,  and  upright ,   they  require 
conversation  onlv,  that  they  may  scc,liow  unamiable  :  the  exercise  of  patience  and  submission  ;  and  if  we 
their  conduct  was,  and  how   very  unhappy  it  made  i  consider  our  relation  to  God  as  sinners,  the  least  of 
them.     They  continued  their  altercation,  till   lliey  j  his  mercies  is  infinitely  more  than  we  deserve.     If, 
became  so  angry  that  they   left   their  employment   my  dear  young  readers,  you  watch  rightly  the  ope- 
and  satdown"to  weeping;   in  the   midst    of  their    rations  of  God's  providence,  lliey  will  excite  in  your 
tears,  the  dinner  bell  rung,  and  they   were  obliged  :  minds  these  two  sentiments — gratitude  to  God  that 
to  appear  at  table  with  their  swollen  eyes,  and  sour  |  he  has  granted  you  so  many  mercies,  and  humility 
faces   not  daring  to  look  up,  lest  some  one  should  fthat  you  deserve  so  few.         [Child's  Magazine. 
notice  them ;  and  with  no  appetite  for  their  food. 
Mrs.  Grey  cast  many  anxious  and  inquiring  glances 
at  them  daring  dinner,   but  she  said   nothing  :   for 
she  was  unwilling  to  expose  their  ill  conduct  to  their 
younger  brolhcrsand  sisters  ;   besides  she  Imped  the 
misery  il  occasioned   them,  with  what  she  bad  al- 
ready said,  would  induce  them  to  reflect  upon    its 
consequences,  and  reform.  


THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL 


UOSALIT7. 


THE  VIRTUOUS  PEASANT  C.IRL. 

Gustavus  III,  king  of  Sweden,  passing  one  morn 
ing  on.  horseback  through  a  village  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  his  capital,  observed  a  young  peasant 
girl  of  interesting  appearance  drawing  water  at  a 


For  llie  Ycnilli'a  Companion. 
THE  IMPERFECT  LESSON. 

"  Ma  !  the  school  house  is  open,  and  I  am  going 
over,"  said  a  little  boy,  who  was  looking  Irorn  liis 
window,  and  whom  1  shall  cull  Isaac. 

"Have  you  the  lesson  perfect  (''—inquired  liis 
mother. 

"  Almost,"  said  Isaac. 

"  Lei  me  hear  how  well  yryi  can  say  it,"  said  she, 
taking  the  testament,  and  turning  to  the  lesson. 

But  Isaac  could  not  recite  it  as  well  as  usual,  and 
his  mother  was  displeased,  and  to  punish  him  for  his 


schoo 

"  I  don't  want  to  slay  at  home,  Ma  ;  if  you 
will  let  me  go  to-day,  I  will  be  careful  in  fulure, 
ami  gel  my  lesson  better." 

"  But  you  know,  Isaac,  your  teacher  is  accustom- 
ed to  hear  your  lessons  repealed  correctly;  and 
what  '..ill  be  bis  feelings,  if  he  has  to  tell  you  a  o-reat 
part  of  llie  lesson  ?  And  suppose  a  stranger  is  pre- 
sent, and  is  requested  to  hear  you  recite  ;  what  will 
be  bis  thoughts  when  he  returns  you  the  book,  if  he 
has  had  to  read  part  of  your  lesson?  Y"ou  will  feel 
ashamed  of  your  mistakes  ;  and  not  onlv  vou  but 
the  stranger,  your  teacher,  and  your  class-males. 
Then  how  can  I  consistently  permit  you  to  attend 
the  school  this  morning  ?" 

"  O  dear  1  I  do  want  to  go,  Ma.  O  dear  !  what 
will  my  teacher  say,  if  I  miss  one  Sabbath?  I  will 
do  belter  hereafter,"  said  Isaac  while  tears  burst 
from  his  eyes. 

"  I'll  tell  you,  child,  what  I  will  do.  Your  sister 
may  go  now  and  tell  your  teacher,  that  you  have 
not  the  lesson  perfect  to-day  ;  and  recollect,  Isaac 
if  you  do  not  get  it  belter  another  week,  I  shall 
keep  you  ftom  school." 

However  much  he  disliked  to  have  his  sister  in- 
form his  teacher,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  consent,  or 
be  kept  from  school ;  so  away  ran  his  sister. 

When  Ellen  entered  the  school-bouse,  she  went 
up  to  Isaac's  teacher,  and  said,  "Ma  says,  Isaac  has 
got  his  lesson  very  bad  to-day;  and  if  he  does  not 
get  it  better  another  Sabbath,  she  will  keep  bini 
from  school." 

"  Bui  lie  is  coming  then  to-day  ?" — anxiously  in- 
quired his  teacher  ;  for  Isaac  had  always  recited  his 
lessons  wilh  ihe  utmost  correctness,  anil  his  teacher 
thought  il  would  be  rather  severe  to  keep  him  from 
school  for  one  failure. 

"  Y'es,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  "  he  will  come  this  morn- 
ing." 

And  presently  the  door  opened  and  Isaac  enter- 
ed, with  his  library  book  in  his  hand  and  his  te.-ta- 
ment,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  contains  a  great  manv 
dug's  cars.  Having  sealed  himself,  he  looked  quite 
sorrowful  until  the  hour  of  recitation  arrived.  He 
commenced,  and  recited  the  first  four  or  five  verses 
very  well,  but  then  be  slopped,  made  a  long  pause, 
and  looked  at  llie  oilier  members  of  the  class  to  see 
if  they  were  observing  his  difficulty.  They  were 
gazing  at  him  and  he  suddenly  turned  aboul  with 
a  deep  blush.  "  What  is  the  next,"  he  uiicred  faint- 
ly, and  this  was  llie  first  time  he  ever  asked  llie 
succeeding  words.  You  must  not  think  that  his 
teacher  never  told  him  a  word,  for  he  ofn  n  d.iil,  but 
Isaac  never  before  asked,  although  he  had  frequent- 
ly waited  full  as  long  before  he  could  think  of  the 
passages. 

The  words  were  repeated  to  him,  and  he  continu- 
ed to  recite,  low  and  slow,  a  little  while  longer  and 
made  another  full  stop.  But  his  teacher  informed 
him  without  waiting  :  and  this  he  did  a  number  of 
limes,  till  the  lesson  was  ended.  Isaac  sat  down, 
and  the  oilier  children  arose  one  by  one  and  re- 
pealed their  lessons  exceedingly  well,  which  made 
Isaac's  face  look  quite  badly,  lie  fell  ashamed  of 
his  negligence.  But  it  is  due  to  him  lo  stale,  that 
none  in  llie  class  had  ever  before  been  able  lo  get 
such  long  and  perfect  lessons  as  this  liltle   hoy. 

After  the  lessons  were  all  recited  his  teacher  said 
"  I  am  sorry  your  lesson  has  been  repeated  so  im- 
perfectly to-day,  Isaac.  Are  you  gi'owinrr  negligent 
too? — thinking  more  about  your  play  through  the 
week  than  about  your  lesson  !  While  the  niher 
boys  are  growing  bolter,  are  yon  growing  worse  ? 
Why  is  it  that  you  have  said  your  lesson  so  badly 
lo-day?     Can  you  tell  me?" 

Isaac  said  not  a  word,  but  looked  up  in  his  teach- 
er's face,  as  though  he  would  have  said  "  It  is  ,,,,, 
first  offence  I" 
The  following  Sabbath  Isaac's  lesson  was  well  com- 
milted,  and  he  has  been  a  good  scholar  ever  since. 
His  mother  has  had  no  occasion  to  keep  him  from 
school,  nor  his  teacher  to  speak  an  ungentle  word 
to  him.  And  now  he  loves  his  mother,  loves  his 
Sabbath  School  and  loves  to  get  a  perfect  lesson. 
Portland.  J},  c.  C. 
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From  the  Boston  Traveller. 
BREATHING  APPARATUS  OF    ANIMALS. 
The  following  observations  on  the  breathing  ap- 
paratus of  several  classes  of  animals,    are   gathered 
from  Dr.  J.   V.   C.  Smith's  last  lecture  at  the  Bos- 
ton Atheneum  : 

Let  its  examine  the  families  of  insects.  They 
arc  so  organized,  that  In  proportion  to  their  bulk, 
they  require  a  prodigious  supply  of  air.  The  heart 
is  the  only  preceptible  organ  in  flies  and  worms: 
llow  their  breathing  organs  are  constructed  we  are 
totally  ignorant. 

But  pertaining  to  that  apparatus,  the  existence 
of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  is  an  immense  num- 
ber of  ducts,  denominated  air  tubes,  coursing  over 
and  through  every  part  of  them,  distinguishable 
with  the  naked  eye,  resembling  white  lines.  It  is 
neaessary  that  these  be  always  distended.  They 
open  generally,  with  open  months  on  the  sides  of 
the  body,  and  wherever  there  is  a  ring  or  line,  it 
marks  the  place  of  an  air-bole. — In  worms,  it  also 
appears  necessary  that  the  air-holes  be  perfectly 
free  and  open.  The  moment  a  little  varnish  or 
other  glutinous  fluid  is  applied,  ever  so  delicately, 
to  the  two  last  holes,  that  portion  towards  the  tail 
is  paralyzed.  By  closing  the  next  two,  another 
ring  is  palsied  ;  if  all  but  the  two  last  towards  the 
head  are  closed,  it  still  lives,  though  it  cannot  move; 
but  when  the  last  of  the  series  are  closed,  it  dies 
immediately. — Experiments  on  the  common  cater- 
pillar, within  every  one's  reach,  will  fully  substan- 
tiate this  relation. 

Before  insects  arrive  to  their  perfect  stale  of  ex- 
istence, they  are  destined  to  undergo  several  in- 
teresting changes.  First  they  « re  worms,  ordina- 
rily of  a  loathsome  and  disgusting  appearance  ;  and, 
lastly,  beautiful  winged  insects,  the  objects  of  pe- 
culiar admiration.  Whilst  the  caterpillar  crawls 
on  its  twenty  or  fifty  feet  —  under  its  coarse,  hairy 
skin,  it  has  six  legs,  inimitably  folded  next  the  ho- 
lly :  two  pair  of  wings,  that  only  require  the  sun's 
rays  to  astonish  with  the  beamy  of  their  colouring  ; 
and  a  proboscis  nicely  packed  away,  to  sip  the  ho- 
ney, which  will  be  its  future  food,  it  seeks  a  quid, 
safe  and  warm  retreat.  The  old  covering  becomes 
dry  and  dark  ;  the  fluids  cease  to  circulate  in  it, 
and  gradually,  as  the  legs  and  wings  gain  freedom 
within,  they  push  it  entirely  off, — thus  disentangled, 
it  flits  away  on  iis  untried  wings,  from  flower  to  flow- 
er. Whilst  the  slouch  or  skin  was  drying,  the  worm 
breathed,  as  it  did  before,  through  .the  old  skin. 
Insects,  it  is  supposed,  never  breathe  by  the  mouth. 
Fishes  are  without  lungs,  and  yet  they  require  a 
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ofboth.  They  are  cold-blooded  animals,  with  a 
single  heart — as  for  example,  the  frog  and  the 
aquatic  lizard,  &c.  The  water  seems  to  be  their 
peculiar  element,  hut,  after  all,  they  breathe  the  air 
exclusively.  They  have  lungs,  but  they  have  a 
faint  resemblance  to  those  of  warm  blood,  with  a 
double  heart.  These  lungs  are  mere  membranous 
bags  or  cylinders,  which  in  their  dry  prepared  stale, 
for  exhibition,  appear  like  a  bubble  of  froth.  The 
uexiextraordinary  circumstance  isthis,  that  breath- 
ing is  an  act,  depending  on  their  will — that  is,  they 
can  breathe  regularly,  at  short  intervals,  for  days 
together,  or  they  can  stop  the  machinery  for  hours, 
or  perhaps  days,  and  continue  equally  vigorous. 
The  mouth  acts  precisely  like  a  bellows.  The  jaws 
are  grooved  above  and  below,  that  they  may  be  air 
tight,  and  a  slit  acting  like  a  valve,  is  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue,  over  the  pipe,  leading  to  the 
lungs.  The  air  is  drawn  in  through  very  small 
nostrils,  which  in  the  frog  and  newt,  are  not  larger 
than  a  cambric  needle.  The  amphibious  animal 
now  slowly  draws  his  mouth  full  of  air,  and  when 
sufficiently  distended,  forces  it  through  the  valve, 
by  the  skin,  which  looks  like  a  pouch  or  bag,  under 
the  lower  jaw.  The  abdominal  muscles  reach  and 
slowly  press  it  out  again. 

If  a  frog's  mouth  be  propped  open  with  a  stick  it 
will  inevitably  die,  as  there  is  no  power  by  which 
it  can  inhale  air,  short  of  the  bellows  of  its  jaws. 

Newts,  lizards',  and  the  camelion's  lungs,  are  cyl- 
inders running  down  the  sides  of  their  bodies,  the 
whole  length.  When  irritated  or  in  fear,  they  blow 
up  their  bodies  to  frightful  dimensions. 

The  different  colors  with  which  the  camelion  so 
readily  dresses  itself,  depend  on  this  peculiarity  of 
its  lungs.  The  skin  is  covered  with  an  exquisite- 
ly fine  villi,  like  velvet.  Ifthe  lungs  be  filled  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  swelling  of  the  body  erects  the 
fleece,  so  that  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  light 
on  it,  makes  it  appear  green  or  while  :  another  blast 
into  the  lungs,  gives  another  inclination  to  the  fleece, 
and  he  is  grey  or  blue.  When,  by  irritation,  his 
body  is  blown  up  to  its  greatest  dimensions,  the  villi 
are  perfectly  erect,  aud  the  creature  is  perfectly 
while. 


BEBTBVOLENOE. 


my  dear  son,  let  me  caution  you  against  saying  too 
suddenly  that  things  are  of  no  use,  merely  because 
they  do  not  happen  to  be  of  use  to  ourselves.  Re 
member  God  is  wise,  and  all  things  are  for  the  best. 
William,  who  thought  himself  a  great  hero  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  destroy  the  hurtful  bushes, 
could  hardly  sleep,  so  much  was  his  mind  occupied 
with  his  glorious  project.  He  waked  his  father 
as  soon  as  the  singing  of  birds  gave  notice  that 
morning  was  corning. 

Both  of  them  enjoyed  the  clear  air  and  the  glo- 
rious spectacle  of  the  rising  sun,  and  went  aloDg 
singing  merrily,  until  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill. — William  was  tunning  to  the  bashes  to 
cut  them  down,  when  his  father  called  him  to  stop. 
A  great  number  of  birds  were  flying  round  the 
thorns,  and  William's  father  told  him  to  watch, 
and  see  what  they  came  for.  He  soon  discovered 
that  each  little  bird  carried  away  in  his  bill  a  lock 
of  the  wool  which  the  briars  had  torn  from  the 
sheep.  Wrens,  linnets,  goldfinches,  and  robins,  all 
went  away  loaded. 

"  You  now  see,"  said  the  father,  "  that  God  takes 
care  of  every  thing.  The  thorns  which  you  thought 
did  nothing  but  mischief,  furnish  the  pretty  little 
birds  with  wool  to  line  their  nests.  The  sheep  do 
not  miss  these  few  locks  of  wool,  and  the  birds  arc 
made  very  rich  by  them.  And  now  does  my  dear 
little  boy  wish  to  cut  all  the  thorns  down?" 

"Ah  no,  papa,''  replied  William.  "I  see  I 
judged  without  knowledge.  God  is  wise  and  all 
things  are  for  the  best." 


SBilGiOH. 


constant  supply  of  air,  though  in  a  iu:-»i:i 
than  animals  with  a  double  heart.  Sucl 
peculiarity  of  structure,  ilrftt  they  breath 
tore  of  air  and  water  together.  The  gil 
them  to  perform  this  process.  Deprive 
its  air,  aud  the  fish  dies  as  soon  as  it  would 
water.  Close  iis  mouth  with  twine,  and  the  gills 
no  longer  perform  their  office.  The  free  exposure 
of  gills  to  water  is  not  sufficient:  it  is  necessary  to 
propel  the  water  through  theiy  forcibly.  If  the 
feathery  gills- oT  a  small  perch  could  be  unfolded 
and  spiead,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  would  co- 
ver a  square  yard.  This  will  not  appear  so  extra- 
ordinary, when  it  is  recollected  that  the  nerve  in 
a  do^'s  nose  is  spread  into  so  thin  a  web,  that  it  is 
computed  to  he  four  yards  square.  Observe  the 
wonderful  economy  of  nature:  this  web  is  so  roll- 
ed up,  like  a  roll  of  parchment,  that  it  could  be 
packed  in  a  lady's  thimble.  Nearly  one  third  of 
all  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  in 
the  gills,  at  the  same  lime.  The  fish  draws  in  a 
mouthful  of  water,  and  with  a  quick  motion  of  elu- 
sion- the  jaws,  drives  it  through  I  he  gills.  Let  the 
jaws  be  propped  asunder,  so  that  no  force  can  be 
exerted,  and  death  speedily  ensues. 

No  class  of  animals  is  more  wonderful  on  the  oth- 
er hand  than  amphibtc.  They  live  alternately  in 
two  elements — hear  and  see  with  equal  facility  in 
both.  It  is  not  true,  as  too  generally  believed,  that 
they  alternately  respire  air  and  water,  or  a  mixture 


EVERY  THINO  IS  FOR  THE  BEST. 
[Translated  from  the  French} 

Toward  the  evening  of  a  fine  day  ill  summer,  a 
gentleman  who  lived  in  the  country  took  his  little 
sou  with  him  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  bill. 
While  they  were  admiring  the  lieauty  of  the  sel- 
ling sun,  which  made  every  thing  around  them  look 
bright  and  happy,  they  saw  a  shepherd  driving  his 
flock,  and  heard  the  joyful  bleating  of  the  frolicll- 
some  little  lambs.  The  sides  of  the. road  which 
they  were  obliged  to  travel,  were  lined  with  thorn 
bushes  and  thistles;  and  every  sheep,  in  passinrr, 
rubbed  against  the  briars,  and  lost  a  piece  of  his 
wool.     This  troubled  little  William  very  much. 

"  See  I  papa,"  he  exclaimed,  "  see  how  the  naugh- 
ty thorns  steal  the  wool  from  the  sheep.  Why  does 
God,  who  is  so  good  to  every  thing,  let  the  thorns 
grow  to  do  mischief?  Why  do  not  men  destroy  ev- 
ery one  oi  them?  Poor  sheep!  To-morrow  mornin? 
I  will  come  with  my  pruning  knife,  and  I  will  cut 
down  all  these  wicked  bushes.  Won't  you  come 
and  help  me,  papa  ?" 

I'ntiicr.  I  will  see  about  it,  my  son.  But  why 
are  you  so  angry  with  the  briars  and  thorns  1  Don't 
you  know  that  we  ourselves  rob  the  sheep  at  shear- 
ing them?  Instead  of  taking  a  few  locks  of  wool, 
we  lake  their  whole  coat. 

William.  But  then  we  have  need  of  it  to  make 
our  clothes;  and  it  grows  all  the  better  after  being 
cut  off.  Besides,  I  have  heard  you  say  that  sheep 
always  shed  their  wool  in  summer,  and  it  surely  is 
better  that  we  should  cut  it  off,  and  make  some  use 
of  it,  than  that  it  should  be  entirely  lost.  But  these 
thorns  do  not  need  the  wool.  They  do  mischief 
without  its  being  of  use  to  anybody.  Dear  papa, 
do  come  with  trie  to-morrow,  and  cut  them  down. 

Father.  Very  well.  We  will  take  a  walk  at 
break  of  day,  and  then  we  will  see  about  it.    But, 


REVIVAL  IX  A  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 
Eilract  of  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Sabbath  Sthool 
7'reasury,  dated  Holdes,  Mass.  Aug.  19,  1S30. 
Since  the  first  of  February,  of  the  present  year, 
161  persons  have  been  admitted  to  this  church  ;  of 
which  91  are  males,  and  TO  females  :  forty-nine, 
heads  of  families  Most  of  the  IC1  have  generally 
attended  my  Bible  class  instruction  for  the  last  six 
years.  Among  those  who  have  recently  anited  with 
the  church,  nearly  sixty  have  within  six  years,  been 
scholars  in  the  Sabbath  School.  I  have  a  class  of 
about  twenty  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  Sabbath  School,  who  are  cherishing  the 
hope  that  they  have  passed  from  death  to  life. 
These  children  are  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  object  of  bringing  them  into  a  class,  has 
reference  to  their  making  a  profession  of  religion, 
I  meet  them  once  in  two  months  for  the  purpose  of 
making  persona!  inquiries  concerning  their  religious 
feelings,  and  imparting  to  them  such  instruction 
concerning  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  as 
may  enal.de  them  to  act  understanding!)'  in  uniting 
with  the  church.  Of  most  of  these  children  we 
think  there  is  evidence  of  piety.  Four  or  five  of 
them  have  already  been  admitted  to  the  church 
— others  probably  will  be  admitted  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  thought  expedient.  Some  of  these  child- 
ren have  shown  a  maturity  of  mind  on  religious  snb- 
jects,  which  is  peculiarly  pleasing,  and  affords  great 
encouragement  to  parental  and  Sabbath  School 
instruction. 

To  a  religious  visitant,  our  Sabbath  school  pre- 
sents one  of  the  most  pleasing  prospects  of  the  town. 
A  large  part  of  the  congregation  on  the  Sabbath 
are  members  of  it.  The  adults  are  associated  on 
the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  and  take  the  same 
lessons  with  the  children.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  in 
regard  to  Ijie  instructions  of  the  Bible,  has  been 
greatly  promoted  by  the  Sabbath  school.  Both 
children  and  adults  feel  that  it  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, that  they  are'tbus  aasociated. 

There  has  been  nothing  peculiar  in  the  manner 
in  which  our  school  has  been  conducted.  In  look- 
ingback  two  or  three  years,  I  can  call  to  mind  ma- 
ny instances  in  which  some  of  our  teachers  in  the 
school,  have  manifested  a  deep  convictiou  of  the 
responsibility  of  their  employment.  And  I  have 
everv  reason  to  believe  that  many  prayers  have  as- 
cended from  their  closets  for  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  their  classes. 
I  believe,  if  parents  and  teachers  of  children 
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would  engage  in  iheir  appropriate  duties,  wiih  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  worth  of  tlicsoul,  and  an 
expectation  that  God  may  add  an  immediate  bless- 
ing to  their  exertions,  we  should  see  many  more 
instances  of  conversion  among  children,  than  we 
now  behold.  The  very  impression  which  is  gener- 
ally cherished,  that  no  immediate  good  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, is  a  sufficient  reason,  why  so  little  is  seen. 
Let  Sabbath  school  teachers  labor  and  pray  for  an 
immediate  effect  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  their  pupils,  their  instructions  both  as  to  matter 
and  manner  would  be  such  as  God  can  consistent- 
ly bless  to  the  conversion  of  their  pupils.  Yours,  &c. 
Horatio   Barowell. 


ing  not  seen  we  love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  we  see  I  artery  and  every  pulse  of  frame  engaged  in  the  work 
him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeak-jof  growth  and  secretion,  though  his  breath  would 
able  and  full  of  glory."  :  not  stir  the  smallest  insect  that  sported  on  his  lip 
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EDITOR'S  VISIT. 

Durin"  a  late  journey,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Companion  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  many 
of  his  little;  readers  ;  some  in  Sabbath  Schools,  and 
some  in  families  where  he  slopped.  Some  of  them 
he  was  acquainted  with  before;  others  he  had  ne- 
ver seen  till  now,  and  has  no  expectation  of  seeing 
them  again  till  he  meels  them  in  the  day  of  the  res- 
urrection and  the  final  judgment.  He  had  the 
great  satisfaction  of  learning,  from  their  parents  or 
teachers,  and  sometimes  from  themselves,  that  they 
are  all  very  glad  to  have  the  little  paper,  that  they 
read  it  with  attention,  and  that  they  are  often  look- 
ing with  earnestness  for  the  hour  when  the  mail 
will  come  in  and  bring  it  for  them.  He  found  too 
that  the  children  were  very  happy  to  see  him  for 
the  sake  of  the  paper;  and  that  they  listened  seri- 
ously and  with  very  bright  eyes,  when  he  talked 
with  them  at  their  homes  or  addressed  them  in 
Sabbath  Schools.  They  seemed  to  be  almost  ac- 
quainted with  him,  even  if  they  had  never  seen  him 
before,  by  reading  his  little  messenger  which  he 
had  been  sending  out  every  week.  He  felt  much 
encouraged  in  his  labours  by  this  circumstance; 
and  hopes  that  these  pleasant  meetings  he  has  had 
with  his  young  friends  will  help  him  to  write 
things  better  adapted  to  their  wants,  and  will  help 
them  to  read  and  understand  even  more  than  they 
have  done,  and  get  more  benefit  from  the  paper. 
He  hopes  too,  that  his  labours  in  the  Companion 
will  be  blest  to  the  good  of  their  souls  ;  that  they 
will  all  be  penitent  and  believing  children:  and 
that  he  shall  meet  every  one  of  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  and  the  Lamb.  It  is  agreeable  to  have 
occasional  social  intercourse  on  earth;  especially 
if  we  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  converse  about 
him  and  the  things  of  his  kingdom.  It  will  be  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  to  meet  as  ransom- 
ed sinners  around  the  throne,  and  unite  in  the  songs 
of  Moses  and  of  the  Lamb 

We  have  thought  that  children   might  get  some 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,   by  noticing  such  facts 
as  are  named  above.     They  can  think  of  some  ab- 
sent friend,  one  who  writes  a  letter  to  them,  or  one 
who  prepares  a  paper  for  them,  and  it  almost  seems 
as  if  he  was  speaking  those  things,  and   they  could 
hear  him.    If  they  are  acquainted  with  him,  it  seems 
the  more  real.     So  these  children  knew  there  was 
such  a  man  as  the  editor  of  the  Companion,   who 
prepared  the   paper  every   week.      Their   parents 
talked  with  each  other  about  him,  and  it  was  almost 
the  same  as   if  they  could   hear  his  voice.     Now 
when  children  lake  the   Bible,  and  read  the  words 
of  Paul,  of  John,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they 
can  in  the  same' way  seem  to  hear  the  apostles  ami 
Christ  himself  speaking  directly  to  them.     Paul  is 
not  now  alive  on  earth,  as  the  editor  of  the  Compan- 
on  is;  but  "  being  dead  he  yet  speaketh"  through 
ihis  epistles,  which  he  wrote  while  he  was  yet  alive, 
"   to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  at  Corinth,  and  at  other 
places,  and  which  are  preserved  for  our  use  and  in- 
struction.    The  words  of  Christ,  too,  are  sent  to  us 
in  the  Bible ;  and  he  is  alive  now,  at  the  right  hand 
of  God;    and  wc  should  read  the  New  Testament 
every  day  just  as  if  he  had  sent  Gabriel  down  with 
letters  addressed  to  each  of  us  by  name.     We  may 
receive  and  obey  his  messages  ;  we  may   love  him 
and  praise  him;  and  so  make  it  ail  real  to  us,  as 
■c  Apostle  Peter  did  when  he  said,  "  Whom  hav- 


The  meeting  with  the  children  above  mentioned, 
may  remind  us  of  the  day  when  we  shall  meet  all  the 
sacred  writers,  and  also  their  Lord  and  ours,  in  the 
eternal  world.  Some  of  the  children  said,  they  used 
to  read  the  paper  and  think  and  talk  about  its  edit- 
or ;  but  they  had  not  expected  ever  to  see  him.  But 
if  we  are  the  friends  of  Christ,  we  do  expect  to  see 
him,  and  go  to  be  ever  with  him  ;  where  we  shall  see 
as  we  are  seen  and  know  even  as  we  also  are  known. 
Let  us  then  prepare,  so  that  we  may  meet  him  with 
gladness,  as  one  whose  messages  we  have  delighted 
to  read  and  obey.  Let  none  of  us  be  surprised 
when  the  summons  comes,  and  hurried  into  the  pres- 
ence of  a  Redeemer  of  whom  we  did  not  love  to 
think,  whose  offers  of  mercy  we  despised,  and  to 
whom  we  said  "  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  us."  We  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ.  Happy  are  those  who  are  ready, 
and  waiting  for  the  joyful  day. 


NI5CHLLAN7. 


though  his  pulse  would  not  lift  the  flower  leaf  of 
which  he  dreamed  from  his  bosom  :— yet  following 
this  emblem  of  tranquility  into  after  life,  we  see 
him  exposed  to  every  climate — contending  with  ev- 
ery obstacle — agitated  by  every  passion  ;  and  under 
these  various  circumstances  how  different  is  the 
power  and  degree  of  the  heart's  action,  which  has 
not  only  to  beat,  but  to  "  beat  time,"  through  every 
moment  of  a  long  and  troubled  life. — Dr.J.Wilson. 

-QQ©— 
TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
TIio  juvenile  writer,  from  whom  we  have  received  a  communi- 
cation as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  numbers,  with  a  piece 
of  poetry  also  subjoined,  has  our  thanks  for  his  good  intentions. 
The  best  return  we  can  make  him  is,  10  advise  him  to  make  him- 
self long  familiar  with  writing  for  his  own  privato  use  before  he 
attempts  to  furnish  supplies  fur  the  public  press.  If  he  supposes 
that  children  can  write  for  children,  let  us  assure  him  lie  is  under 
a  great  mistake.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  kinds  of  writing 
fur  the  ablest  men. 


POWER  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

"  The  sly  informer  minutes  every  fault,  - 
And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills." 

Bessus,  a  native  of  Pelunia,  in  Greece,  being 
one  day  seen  by  his  neighbours  pulling  down  some 
birds-nests,  and  passionately  destroying  their  young, 
was  severely  reproved  by  them  for  his  ill  nature  and 
cruelly  to  those  who  seemed  lo  court  his  protection. 
He  replied,  that  their  notes  were  to  him  insuffera- 
ble, as  they  never  ceased  twitting  him  with  ihe 
murder  of  his  father. 

An'  accusing  conscience  is  a  dreadful  evil.  How 
restless  must  Judas  have  been,  and  how  great  his 
mental  agony,  when  he  reflected  upon  his  crime  in 
betraying  Christ!  Nor  less  was  the  distress  of  Jo- 
seph's brethren,  when  they  exclaimed,  "  We  are 
verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we 
saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us, 
and  we  would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress 
come  upon  us." 

Conscience  is  an  accurate  observer  of  all  our  ac- 
tions, and  will  sooner  or  later  reprove,  remonstrate, 
condemn.  It  is  the  scorpion  of  guilt,  that  contin- 
ually preys  upon  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  mind 
and  will  not  let  it  rest.  It  has  extorted  a  confes- 
sion from  many  a  murderer,  and  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment  many  an  offender.  A  man,  sus- 
pected of  having  committed  a  murder,  was  tried 
and  convicled,  nothing  remained  but  for  the  judge 
to  pass  sentence  upon  him  ;  when  lo  I  the  Judge 
himself  turns  pale — he  attempts  to  perform  the  aw- 
ful task,  but  his  voice  falters,  and  his  whole  frame 

is  agitated — he  faints  on  the  bench 

At  length  he  speaks  in  broken  accents  "  I,  I  am 
the  murderer — this  man  is  innocent !"  Upon  this 
confession  he  was  tried,  convicted,  condemned,  ex- 
ecuted  Behold    the   power  of  conscience; 

beware  of  crime;  for  soon  or  late,  "be  sure  your 
sin  will  find  you  out."  [London  Youth's  Mag. 
— SO©— 
Apprentices  and  Clerics. 
All  those  that  serve  are  bound  to  execute  the 
duties  they  have  engaged  lo  perform  with  thegreatest 
and  most  strict  fidelity.  I  would  consequently  ad- 
vise their  doing  too  much,  rather  than  too  little, 
promoting  Ihe  interests  of  their  masters  as  diligent- 
ly os  their  own,  acting  always  with  such  candour, 
and  being  so  regular  and  exact  in  the  execution  of 
their  task,  as  to  be  enabled  at  all  limes  to  give  a 
cheerful  and  satisfactory  account  of  their  conduct 
to  their  employers  ;  never  to  make  an  improper  use 
of  the  confidence  of  iheir  master,  nor  to  disclose 
the  errors  and  defects  of  those  whose  bread  they 
eat,  nor  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  tempted  by  their 
passions  to  violate  the  respect  which  they  owe  those 
to  whom  Providence  has  subjected  them. 


FOE  Tit's-. 


An  Infant's  Sleep  — So  motionless  is  its  slumber, 
that  in  watching  it  we  tremble,  and  become  impa- 
tient of  some  stir  or  sound  to  assure  us  of  its  life  ; 
yet  is  the  fancy  of  the  little  sleeper  busy,  and  every 


THE  MIDNIGHT  MAIL— Bv  II.  F-   Gould. 

'Tie  midnight — all  is  peace  profound  ! 
Rut  lo  !  upon  the  murmuring  ground, 
The  lonely,  swelling,  hurrying  sound 

Of  distant  wheels  is  heard  ! 
They  come !  they  pause  a  moment — when, 
Their  charge  resigned,  they  slnrt,  and  then 
Are  gone,  and  all  is  hushed  again 

As  not  a  leaf  had  stirred. 
Hast  thou  a  parent  far  away — 
A  beauteous  child,  In  be  thy  slay 
In  life's  decline — or  sisters,  they 

Who  shared  lliino  infant  glee  I 
A  brother  on  a  foreign  shore  1 
Is  lie  whose  breast  thy  token  bore, 
Or  are  thy  treasures  wandering  o'er 

A  wide,  tuniultnous  Eeaf 
If  aught  like  these,  then  thou  must  feel 
The  rattling  of  that  reckless  wheel, 
That  brings  the  bright,  or  boding  sear. 

On  every  trembling  thread 
That  strings  thy  heart,  till  morn  appears 
To  crown  thy  hopes,  or  end  thy  fears — 
To  light  thy  smile,  or  draw  thy  tears, 

As  line  on  line  is  read. 
Tel-haps  thy  treasure's  in  the  deep — 
Thy  lover  in  a  dreamless  sleep — 
Thy  brother  where  thou  canst  not  weep 

Upon  his  distant  grave  ! 
Thy  parent's  hoary  head  no  more      j 
May  shed  a  silver  lustre  o'er 
His  children  grouped— nor  death  restore 

Thy  s.jii  from  out  the  wave I 
Thy  prattler's  tongue,  perhaps,  is  stilled — 
Thy  sister's  lip  is  pale  and  chilled  — 
Thy  Mourning  bride,  perchance,  has  filled 

Her  corner  of  ihe  tomb. 
May  lie,  the  home  where  all  thy  sweet 
Anil  tender  recollections  meet, 
Has  shown  its  Hauling  winding  sheet, 

In  midnight's  awful  glouui ! 
And  while,  allernale,  o'er  ray  soul, 
Those  cold,  or  burning  wheels  will  roll 
Their  light  or  shade,  beyond  eonlrol 

Till  morn  shall  bring  relief, 
Father  in  heaven,  whale'er  may  be 
The  cup  which  thou  hast  sent  fur  me 
1  know  't  is  goad,  prepared  by  thee. 

Though  filled  with  joy  or  grief! 

— e©s— 
A  MOTHER'S   LOVE. 

To  mark  the  angel  smile  whose  light 

Plays  o'er  her  infanl's  cheek, 
To  meet  the  look  from  fond  eyes  bright, 

Of  careless  jays  that  speak  ; 
To  listen  at  the  early  winds 

From  childhood's  lisping  tongue, 
Soft  as  the  loving  songs  of  birds, 

Spring's  building  bowers  among  : 

When  o'er  its  snowy  eyelids  sleep 

Spreads  a  soft  downy  wing, 
*Tis  hers,  with  tireless  love  lo  keep 

Her  watch  o'er  [hat  fair  thing  : 
While  round  the  tips  bright  smiles  still  piny, 

Telling  of  happy  dreams, 
Her  little  self  in  liner  clay, 

That  cherub  being  seems. 

'Tis  her's  through  many  a  lonely  day, 

tier  little  ones  to  sec  ; 
Pursue  wilh  bosom  light  and  gay, 

Their  spoil  in  merry  glee; 
And  ol'i  wilh  laughing  eyes  litey  cninc, 

To  give  the  ncciislomcd  kiss  : 
Such  joys  they  throw  iiround  our  home — . 

Such  is  a  mother's  bliss. 
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NAaKATI  VS. 


poured  my  remorse  into  his  ear,  1  should  have  been 
comparatively  blest — hut  his  ear  was  forever  closed 
to  the  penitence  of  his  wretched  son.  Bitter  as 
was  my  punishment,  I  felt  that  it  was  just.  I  had 
had  "  line  upon  .line,  precept  upon  precept ;"  every 
thing  to  awaken  tenderness  and  gratitude,  but  "  had 
refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  though 
he  charmed  never  so  sweetly." 

My   sisters  gathered   round   me — but  a  shade  of 


From  the  Episcopal  Register. 
THE    PENITENT    SOS, 
AND  BLIND   MOTHER. 
I  was  reluming  to  my  father's  house  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  long  years.     During  that  lime  I  had 
been  a  voluntary  alien  from  my  home  and  country. 

No  tidings  had  reached  me  of  the  friends  of  my  j  melancholy  veiled  the  brightness  of  their  once  hap 
childhood— of  parents,  and  sislers,»and  r.ll  the  en-  pv  faces  j  cal|ed  for  my  mother,  she  whose  image 
dearments  I  bad  wantonly  deserted  in  a  fit  of  irri-  was  closely  associated  with  every  holier  feeling, 
tated  feeling— and  now,  as  I  approached  the  famil-  and  I  was  conducted  to  her.  She  sat  with  her 
iar  scenes  of  boy-hood, memory  and  conscience  were  face  turned  directly  towards  the  door  at  which  I 
both  busy  at  my  heart— the  one,  restoring  in  ten-  entered— but  no  sound  of  recognition  escaped  her 
fold  tenderness  every  word  of  affection  and   every    lips  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  her — 


look  of  love  ;  and  the  other  with   torturing  perl 
nacity,  telling  me  how  I  bad  disregarded  and  abus- 
ed  them.     Imagination   presented   before  me   the 
pale  and   despairing  countenance  of  tj.at  best  of 
Mothers,  whose  heart  I  had  almost  broken,  by   my 
profligacy.     My  ears  still  rung   with  her  touching 
remonstrances;  and  I  fancied  I  still   heard  the  af- 
fecting and  earnest  supplications  which  I  knew  she 
had  poured  forth  for  me  in  the  stillness  of  the  mid- 
night hour.     Her  prayers  had  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth  :  and  although  He  had  long 
tried    her  faith,  I  felt  that  now  it   Would  be  abun- 
dantly rewarded  in  the  future  obedience  and  conso- 
lation which  she  should  receive  from  her  only  son. 
1  longed  to  begin  upon  my  new  and  delightful  duly. 
I  could  scarcely  wait  for  the   progress  of  the  lazy 
vehicle  which  carried  me,  but  wanted  wings  to  fly 
to  her.     My  sanguine  nature  never  once  whispered 
that  a  change  might  have  passed  over  the  face  of 
all  which  I  had  left — that  the  destroyer  could  have 
been  revelling  among  the  things  which  were  now 
precious  to  my  heart,  renewed  as  it  was  by  the  pu- 
rifying breath  of  the  Holv  Spirit;  and   restored  to 
a  sense  of  those  social  and  pure  delights  so  bounti- 
fully bestowed  by  God,  and  which  of  all  earth's  joys 
are  the  nearest  assimilated  to  angelic  happiness. 
"Little  children   love  one  another!"  was  the  in- 
junction of  our  blessed  Saviour — and  how  benevo- 
lent was  it  in  him  so  to  form  our  spirits,  that  the 
fulfilment  of  this  Christian  virtue,  is  but  to  indulge 
our  sweetest  inclinations  !     My  breath  came  thick 
and  fast  as  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  one 
spot  where  I  had  treasured  up  all  my  anticipations. 
— But  I  may  not  speak  of  my  emotions  when  it  real- 
ly met  my  gaze.     That  which  fancy  had  pictured 
again  and  again,  was  now  actually  spread    before 
me,  in  all  the  mellowed  softness  of  an   autumnal 
twilight.     The  tall  spire  of  the  village  church,  seem- 
ingly painted  upon  the  sky,  still  pointed  with  silent 
eloquence  to  Heaven.     Here  was  the  rich  valley, 
the  graceful  river;  and  there — there,  directly  before 
me   was  the   well-known  home  of  my    fathers.     I 
rHshed  into  it,  and  enquired   for  him   whom  1  had 
left  in  anger — but  the  words  "  He  is  dead,"  fell  on 
my  startled  ear,  and  seemed  to  be   registered  upon 
my  stricken  conscience  in  characters  of  fire.    Then 
came  I  he  crowding  of  remorse,and  shame,  and  grief. 
— Oh  ye  who  are  sons!  if  ye  would  avoid  the  an- 
guish that  from  that  fearful  moment  has  preyed  up- 
•n  my  soul,  and  taken  away  the  sweetness  of  exist- 
ence, refrain  thy  feet  from  the  paths  of  the  disobe- 
dient and  the  profligate.     Death  had  separated  be- 
tween me  and   my  father !     He   had   been  to    me 
ever  tender  and  affectionate ;  but  I  had  disregarded 
his  counsels,  despised  his  reproofs,  wounded   his 
affections,  perhaps  broken  his  heart — and  now  the 
grave  had  closed  over  him,  and  eternally  deprived 
me  of  the  power  to  ask  his  forgiveness,  or  to  requite 
his  kindness.     Oh  how  the  soul  yearns  over  a  de- 
parted friend  whom  it  has  injured  !     If  I  could  have 


Mother !"  said  I  in  an   agony  which  could  be 


endured  no  longer,  "  will  you  not  know  your  son? 

"Merciful  God!"  cried  she,  "whose  voice  is 
that?"  She  rose  and  extended  both  her  arms  to 
meet  ine — 

"  Our  mother  is  blind" — said  my  sister,  in  a  sub- 
dued tone. 

"  Blind  !"  This  then  was  the  finishing  touch  fo 
grief.  My  heart  could  hold  no  more.  She  who 
had  watched  over  my  infancy  and  childhood;  who 
had  so  often  sacrificed  her  comfort  for  mine  ;  who 
had  bestowed  upon  me  days  of  toil  and  nights  of 
watching  ;  who  had  soothed  me  in  sickness,  and 
devoted  herself  to  my  happiness  in  health;  who 
had  wept,  and  prayed,  and  remonstrated,  and  loved 
in  vain  ;  who  had  mourned  over  my  follies,  and  for- 
given my  excesses  ;  whose  image,  mingled  with  her 
instructions  and  prayers,  had  been  like  an  angel  of 
light  during  the  dark  season  when  I  was  first  awa- 
kened to  a  sense  of  guilt  and  shame  ;  she  was  shut 
out  from  the  brightness  of  day  for  ever.  I  threw 
myself  into  her  arms,  and  groaned  in  the  fulness  of 
despair  and  grief.  All  seemed  to  m^  accusing  con- 
science the  result  of  my  own  cruelty  and  wicked- 
ness. I  would  have  given  worlds  for  the  assurance 
that  my  profligacy  had  not  destroyed  my  fathei 
— but  I  dared  not  ask  a  question,  lest  my  con- 
science should  prove  too  true  a  witness.  The  hand 
of  God  was  crushing  me  to  the  earth  ;  and,  like 
another  Cain,  I  cried  out  in  bitterness  of  spirit — 
"  My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear !" 

Oh  that  every  child  would  spare  himself  the 
pangs  that  I  experienced !  Death  is  a  fearful 
teacher !  When  he  has  set  his  seal  upon  the  fea- 
tures that  have  been  daily  beaming  in  our  path 
with  intelligence  and  kindness;  when  we  search 
in  vain  for  the  look  which  has  been  indulgent  even 
to  our  frailties;  and  the  voice  of  love  is  silent, 
whose  very  reproofs  were  gentle — oh  how  gentle  ! 
when  we  gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  the  treasured 
form,  now  rigid  and  cold  as  monumental  marble; 
then  is  tho  moment  for  conscience  to.  awaken. 
Then  she  enters  the  memory,  and  gathers  up  every 
act  of  disobedience,  every  word  of  unkindne«s, 
and  every  thought  unjust  and  ungenerous  which 
we  have  ever  harboured  towards  the  being  who  lies 
before  us  so  helpless,  silent,  and  unconscious;  and 
bringing  them  forth  to  light,  she  lays  them  upon  the 
altar  of  the  heart,  and  kindles  a  flame  of  sorrow, 
which  will  cease  but  with  existence.  If  those 
whom  the  world  calls  dutiful,  feel  this— and  I  have 
heard  many  a  bereaved  mourner  bear  witness  that 
they  do — how  must  the  fires  of  remorse  rage  in 
that  bosom,  who  has  broken  through  the  most  sa- 
cred duties  of  existence,  and  sacrificed  the  tender- 
ness of  parental  affection,  and  the  charm  of  so- 
cial endearment  to  his  own  unhallowed  selfishness. 
My  spirit  seemed  burning  up  as  recollection  af- 
ter recollection  came  rolling  over  it;  and  no- 
thing but  tho  voice  of  God  breathing  through  the 


lips  of  thy  almost  sainted  mother  could  have  sooth" 
ed  it.  With  the  dignity  and  authorily  of  the  Chris- 
tian, she  bade  me  submit  to  the  chastenings  of  a 
Being  who  is  equally  wise,  just,  and  merciful;  who 
seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning,  corrects  us 
precisely  in  the  measure,  and  manner  that  we  need. 
"  If  we  had  less  of  discipline,"  said  she,  "  we 
should  never  be  fitted  for  the  rest  and  enjoyment, 
for  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  that  home  which 
he  has  prepared  for  our  reception  ;  and  which  he 
is  now  preparing  us  to  inhabit.  Think  you  that  in 
mere  wantonness  of  power,  (I  speak  it  with  rever- 
ence) he  has  shut  me  out  from  the  light  of  day, 
with  its  long  train  of  blessings — the  limpid  stream, 
the  changing  fields,  the  texture  of  flowers,  the  im- 
perial mountain,  and  the  summer  skies,  all  which 
have  ever  presented  to  my  mind  associations  of  de- 
licious and  poetic  imagery  ;  and  dearer  far  than 
these,  the  loved  faces  of  my  children  and  my  friends 
— is  it  I  say  by  a  mere  act  of  wanton  power  that  I 
have  been  deprived  of  all  this  sweet  and  high  en- 
joyment ?  Oh  no !  but  it  was  to  show  me  more 
distinctly  the  scenery  within!  I  placed  too  much 
delight  in  outward  objects.  To  study  and  to  culti- 
vate external  nature,  I  neglected  the  study  and  the 
cultivation  of  my  own  heart.  God,  who  saw  my 
error,  has  turned  my  eyes  inward  on  myself.  The 
spirit  can  see  more  clearly  than  before.  It  is  now 
quick  to  discern  the  waste  places  of  the  inner  man: 
and  it  dwells  more  exclusively  upon  the  moral  and 
spiritual  loveliness  which  pervades  the  city  of  our 
God  ;  and  more  than  all,  his  high,  and  holy  charac- 
ter. Oh  my  son  !  study  its  exalted  purity,  good- 
ness, benevolence,  and  love,  as  it  shines  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ !" 

"But  dear  mother!"  said  I,  touched  to  the  soul 
as  I  gazed  at  the  placid  and  even  smiling  face  of 
this  admirable  woman — "dear  mother!  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  that  you  will  never  see  again 
— that  you  will  never  more  behold  the  features  of 
your  son,  and  know  how  a  few  sad  years  have  chanc- 
ed them  !  Ifyou  were  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  help- 
less and  infirm,  it  seems  as  if  I  could  endure  it  far, 
far  belter — for  then  you  would  not  feel  the  privation 
half  as  sensibly;  but  to  be  capable  of  moving  a- 
bout,  and  yet  obliged  to  remain  inactive ;  to  be  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  an*} 
yet  to  have  the  eyes  closed  upon  it  forever;  to  bo 
cut  off  likewise  from  all  usefulness — Oh  I  never 
thought  what  it  was  to  be  blind  before  !  My  dear 
mother,  forgive  me  if  I  grieve  over  you !  I  ought 
to  assist  you  in  supporting  this  affliction  ;  and  I 
in  my  cruelty  but  add  to  it!" 

"  You  add  to  it,  my  son,  because  I  find  you  so 
unreconciled.  I  look  upon  this  visitation  as  a  to- 
ken of  tender  love — of  distinguished  mercy — that 
I,  who  have  no  reason  to  be  thus  honoured,  am  one 
ofthechosenfew  who  are  in  training  for  the  Paradise 
of  God!  Is  this  no  proof  of  love  ?  Is  this  no  dis- 
tinction ?  You  say  that  I  am  cutofffrom  usefulness. 
And  is  it  nothing  to  suffer,  as  well  as  to  do,  the 
will  of  Heaven?  Is  there  no  lesson  of  Christian  sub- 
mission, of  patience,  of  faith,  of  hope  to  be  taught 
to  others?  Are  my  lips  for  ever  closed  in  silence, 
that  they  cannot  breathe  forth  the  prayer — "  Thy 
kingdom  come,"  and  supplicate  for  blessings  upon 
individuals,  and  nations  ?  That  they  cannot  still 
warn,  entreat,  encourage,  and  console  ?  Is  my 
spirit  benumbed,  that  it  cannot  be  sensible  of  the 
daily  and  hourly  blessings  which  are  sent  down 
from  Heaven  upon  me;  and  which  ought  to  carry 
back  full  returns  of  praise  and  adoration  ?  Is  the 
mother's  heart  so  torpid  in  my  bosom,  that  it  cannot 
go  forth  in  overflowings  of  gratitude  for  the  "  son 
who  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again — who  was  los. 
and  is  found?"     Rather  join  with  me  in  thanks. 
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giving,  for  every  sorrow  that  has  been  followed  by 
such  rich  mercy  !  Rather  rejoice  in  the  tribula- 
tion that  "  works  out  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 
eousness," and  makes  us  "  meet  for  an  inheritance 
with  the  saints  in  light!1' 

I  looked  with  wonder  at  my  mother.  Her  coun- 
tenance seemed  bright  with  almost  an  angel's  joy. 
I  had  not  then  learned  enough  of  "  the  patience 
and  the  faith  of  saints,"  to  comprehend  her  feel- 
ings— but  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  this  dear 
mother's  companionship  and  prayers,  I  have  been 
made  to  count  every  thing  but  as  loss  in  compari- 
son with  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  When  she 
had  accomplished  her  work  on  earth,  she  was  trans- 
lated 10  that  world  where  vision  was  restored  in 
tenfold  power  and  brilliancy — where  she  sees  "  eye 
to  eye."  And  if  this  imperfect  sketch  of  her  sub- 
mission shall  strengthen  the  faith,  or  animate  the 
hope,  or  piomotc  the  resignation  of  any  like  suffer- 
er; it  will  be  an  added  proof  that  the  voice  from 
Heaven  proclaimed  the  truth,  when  it  declared 
not  only,  that  the  blessed  dead  "  rest  from  their 
labours,"  but  that  "  their  works  do  follow  than." 


THE    NUBSEBT. 


From  the  Juvenile  MisceHuuy. 
MARY  AND  FRANCES,  AGAIN. 

Soon  after  dinner,  Helen  and  Ellen  Bancroft, 
twin  sisters,  and  most  amiable,  affectionate,  and 
sweet-tempered  girls,  came  to  make  Mary  and 
Frances  a  visit.  Mrs.  Grey  rejoiced  to  see  them 
just  at  this  time,  for  she  hoped  their  bright,  smil- 
ing faces,  and  gentle,  affectionate  manners,  would 
have  a  salutary  influence  upon  her  daughters,  who 
had  just  had  an  angry  dispute. 

"  Oh  !  Mary,  Frances,"  said  they,  as  hand  in 
hand  they  came  hopping  and  skipping  along, 
"mother  told  us  this  morning,  if  we  would  get  all 
our  lessons  by  two  o'clock,  we  might  come  here 
to  make  you  a  visit  ;  and  we  learned  and  recited 
them  every  one  ;  and  now,  if  you  have  been  good 
girls,  we  shall  have  a  long,  long  afternoon  of  pleas- 
ure. Come,  what  shall  we  do  ?  what  shall  we 
play  ?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  play,"  said  Mary  ;  "  I  have 
been  busy  all  the  morning,  and  am    tired." 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  Frances  ;  "  I  had  rather 
sit  still,  than  to  play." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  said  the  sweet  girls  ;  "  it 
will  be  quite   as  pleasant  to  sit  down  and  talk." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  will  be  pleasanter  than  to 
talk,"  said  Helen  ;  "  to  write  mottos  for  each 
other.  You  remember  those  your  mother  gave 
the  little  girls  at  your  last  party.  I  have  read 
mine  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat  every  word  of  it. 
It  is  very  pretty,  don't  you  think  it  is,  Frances  ?" 
Frances  coldly  answered,  "  that  her  mother 
wrote  so  many,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  recol- 
lect Helen's." 

"  I  will  repeat  it  then,  and  you  shall  judge.  Oh, 
no,  I  cannot  repeat  it,"  she  continued,  suddenly 
recollecting  herself,  and  blushing. 

"  Why  can't  you  repeat  it?"  asked  Frances. 
"  Because,"  answered  Helen,  blushing  more 
deeply,  "  it  is  so  flattering." 

"  I  should'nt  think  that  would  be  any  objection 
to  you,"  said  the  ill  naturcd  Frances,  laying  an 
emphasis  upon  that  and  you,  which  made  her  mean- 
ing quite  intelligible.  Notwithstanding  her  light 
heart  and  smiling  face,  Helen  had  quick  delicate 
feelings,  and  the  tear9  came  in  her  eyes  at  this 
rude  speech  ;  but  quickly  recovering  herself,  and 
wiping  them  away,  she  mildly  answered,  "  I  hope 
I  am  not  vain,  Frances  ;  but  I  own  I  am  pleased 
with  your  mother's  praise." 

Ellen  who  had  been  conversing  with  Mary  ex 
claimed,  "  Mary  consents  to  writo  a  motto  for  me, 
and  you  will  write  one  for  Helen  ;  won't  you, 
Frances  ?" 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  want  to  write  foolish 
verses  that  nobody  will  read,  Mary  ;  I  am  sure  I 
don't,"  said  Frances  ;  "  besides  1  know  we  can- 
not make  a  rhyme,  if  wo  study  ever  so  long," 

"  I  know  we  cannot  too,"  said  Mary,  "  and  I 
don't  want  to  try  ;  but  Ellen  teased  me  so." 


"lam  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  tease  you,"  said 
Ellen  ;  "  but  you  looked  so  sad,  that  I  wished  to 
propose  something  to  amuse  vou." 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  be  very  amusing  to  puz- 
zle my  brains,  composing  sillv   rhymes." 

"  Helen  and  1  often  find  it  amusing,"  said 
Ellen  ;  "  we  love  to  write  a  few  lines  sometimes, 
for  our  little  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  our  mother 
encourages  us  to  do  it  ;  for  she  says  it  is  an  excel- 
lent exercise  for  young  minds  ;  and  you  and  Fran- 
ces will  think  so  too,  when  you  have  tried  it." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Helen,  "  don't  let  us 
stand  talking  about  it  any  longer  ;  I  have  settled 
all  about  it.  Mary  is  going  to  be  so  good  as  to 
write  a  few  lines  for  Ellen,  Ellen  for  Mary  ;  Fran- 
ces for  me,  and  I  for  Frances  ;  now  you'll  all  be 
good  girls  and  agree  to  if — I  know  you  will,  she 
continued,  as  she  touched  each  of  the  sullen  girls' 
cheeks  with  her  lips. 

Mary  and  Frances  could  not  resist  her  good 
humoured  importunity,  and  they  consented  to  try 
their  talents  at  rhyming.  "But  I  never  wrote  a 
word  of  poetry  in  my  life,"  said  Mary  ;  "  pray 
tell  me  how  to  begin." 

"  I  never  even  thought  of  composing  verses  be- 
fore," said  Francos;  "  and  I  don't  believe  I  shall 
make  either  rhvme  or  reason." 

The  twin  sisters  laughed,  but  laughed  kindly,  at 
their  troubles.  "  Try,  try,  my  dear  girls,"  said 
Helen  ;  "  I  have  been  told  a  thousand  times,  that 
there's  '  nothing  like  trying.'  You  know,  Ellen, 
you  are  quite  a  successful  poetess  in  our  family  cir- 
cle ;  you  shall  give  us  a  list  of  rhyming  words,  to 
help  us  along." 

Ellen  blushed  excessively.  "  You  know,  dear 
Helen,  the  last  time  we  wrote,  mother  said  your 
lines  were  the  best." 

"  Only  a  very  little  the  best,  Ellen  ;  and  you 
know  I  was  longer  composing  them  than  you  were  ; 
you  can  write  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can,  if 
you  please  ;  so  give  us  the  list,  my  dear." 

"  Oh  !  with  all  my  heart,  if  you  wish  it.  At- 
tend, now,"  she  continued,  with  laughing  eyes,  but 
pretended  seriousness  of  manner  ;  "  crazy,  mazy  ; 
hazy,  lazy  ;  prancing,  entrancing,  dancing  ;  hay, 
pay,  lay,  say,  tray, — she  ran  on  in  high  glee,  till 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  actually  brightened  the  clou- 
dy faces  of  the  sisters,  aud  Helen  laughingly  ex- 
claimed, "  Enough,  enough." 

Ellen  now  seized  her  pencil,  and  sat  some  time 
in  deep  thought  ;  Helen  followed  her  example, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  they  completed  their  tasks, 
and  presented  them  to  Mary  and  Frances.  The 
girls  were  half  inclined  to  be  angry  when  thev  had 
read  them, — there  was  too  much  truth  in  them  ; 
however,  they  consented  to  be  propitiated  by  as- 
surances, that  no  offence   was  intended. 

"  Let  me  read  yours,  Mary,"  said  Frances, 
"  will  you  ?" 

"  Yrcs,  if  you  will  let  me  read   yours."     They 

exchanged  papers,  and  Frances  read  aloud, 

Mary,  my  dear, 

The  ruse  is  rlear, 

That  Ihe-u  art  crops  lo  day  ; 

Thy  snowy  brow 

Ig  frowning  now ; 

Canst  ihou  deny  it,  prnv  t 

Frances  laughed,  as  she  concluded,  and  begged 
Mary  to  read  hers.     Mary  complied, 

Fanny,  I  wish  thy  prelly  face 
Would  let  soft  smiles  the  frowns  displace  ; 
Thy  sparkling  eye,  so  bright  and  blue, 
Looks  angry ;  nay,  ihou  know'st  'tia  true. 
Oh  !  if  you  will  bul  laugh,  or  play, 
Dull  care  will  quickly  run  away. 

The  persevering  good  nature  of  Helen  and  Ellen 
had  by  this  time  entirely  conquered  the  perverse- 
ness  of  their  friends  ;  they  laughed,  with  great 
good  humor,  at  their  mottos,  acknowledged  their 
justice,  and  praised  them  highly.  "  But  I  cannot 
write  nt  all,"  said  Frances,  in  quite  a  melancholy 
tone.  "  I  have  been  studying,  and  studying,  and 
have  written  but  three  lines  ;  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  have  you  see  them,  now  I  bate  read  yours." 

"  Oh  do  let  us  see  them,"  said  Helen  ;  "  I  dare 
say  some  of  ue  can  add  a  fourth  line." 

Frances  held  them  out  rather  reluctantly. 

"  Promise  not  to  laugh  at  then),  girls." 


"  It  would  be  very  unkind  to  laugh  at  your  first 
attempt,  and  when  you   write  to   oblige  us  too," 
said  Helen,  taking  the  paper  ;  she   could  hardly 
suppress  a  smile,  however,  as  she  read, 
Helen  is  as  kind 

And  good-natured,  as  any  girl  you'll  find  ; 
And  her  temper,  too,  is  very  sweet, — 
And  she  walks  upon  her  feet,  sprung  to  her  lips 
for  the  fourth  line.  'Tis  certainly  as  good  as  the 
rest,"  thought  she  ;  and  she  longed  to  add  it,  but 
she  was  really  good  natured,  and  would  not  give 
pain  to  her  friend,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  her 
own  wit. 

"  They  are  very  flattering  verses,"  said  she  as 
she  returned  them  ;  "  I  am  afraid  I  don't  deserve 
to  have  it  said  of  me  that  I.  am  so  kind  and  good- 
natured. 

"  Indeed  you  do,"  said  Frances  ;  "  and  since 
you  came,  Mary  and  I  have  been  growing  better- 
natured  too,  I  think." 

"  Mary,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  produce  your 
lines  ?"  said  Ellen. 

"  I  have  written  but  one  line,"  said  Mary,  "  and 
that  I  destroyed.  Y'ou  must  excuse  me  ;  indeed, 
you'must  ;  I  have  tried  my  very  best,  and  could 
not  make  a  rhyme." 

"  'Tis  no  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Grey,  rising  from 
her  work,  and  coming  towards  them  ;  "  it  is  of 
little  consequence  whether  you  can  malvo  verses, 
or  not  ;  but  it  is  of  much  consequence  whether 
you  are  gi<od-natured  and  kind,  or  not.  To  be 
able  to  write  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  occasionally, 
for  your  own  amusement,  or  that  of  your  friends, 
is  certainly  a  desirable  accomplishment ;  but  it 
will  not  add  much  to  their  happiness,  or  yours  ; 
while  a  sweet  temper  aud  obliging  conduct  will. 
\rou  know,  my  dears,  how  unhappy  you  made  your- 
selves in  the  morning,  and  you  see  how  happy  you 
have  been  since  your  friends'  gentle  example 
has  taught  you  to  bear  and  forbear,  and  their 
ingenuity  found  employment  for  your  thoughts. 
Let  this  teach  you  that  your  happiness  depend* 
more  upon  the  temper  of  your  minds,  than  upon 
external  circumstances  ;  and  if  you  are  ever  again 
tempted  to  unkind  language,  or  conduct,  towards^ 
each  other,  remember,  you  are  not  only  destroying 
your  own  peace,  but  making  all  who  love  you  un- 
comfortable." She  then  presented  them  a  folded 
paper  inscribed,  '  To  my  beloved  daughters,'  and 
left  the  room.  The  girls  eagerly  opened  it,  and 
found  the  following  lines : 

Ah  !  wherefore  do  my  loved  ones  sorrow  1 

Do  cares  to-day,  fears  for  the  morrow, 

Press  heavily  on  each  young  breast  1 

Does  pain  and  sickness  break  your  rest  t 

Or  poverty,  with  aspect  stem, 

A  bitter  lesson  bid  you  learn, 

Of  loil  and  hunger,  want  and  wo  1 

And  do  your  tears  unheeded  (low? 

Alone,  unpiticd,  do  you  grieve, 

No  hand  to  soodie  you,  or  relieve  t 

You  know,  dear  girls,  it  is  not  so ; 

Then  wherefore  wear  the  guise  of  wo  * 

When  clustering  pleasures  round  vou  meet. 

And  flowers  of  joy  beneath  your  feet, 

Spontaneous  spring  with  beauly  glowing, 

And  round  you  all  their  fragrance  throwing  : 

Oh  !  can  you  so  ungrateful  prove, 

Forgetful  of  his  gnardian  love, 

Whose  bounteous  hand,  from  day  to  day, 

Show'ts  blessings  on  your  bright  pathway  1 

Count  up  the  mercies  round  you  strown, 

Friends,  health,  and  comforts  all  your  own  ; 

Then  strive,  with  joyful  thankfulness, 

Your  God  to  praise,  jour  friends  to  ble«. 

Nor  let  one  murmuring  thought  arise 

To  mingle  with  the  sacrifice.  F. 


MORALITY, 


For  the  Youth's  Companies. 
THE  HAPPY  TAILOR. 

"  I  wish  I  could  do  just  as  I  had  a  mind  to  do," 
said  a  young  child  just  as  his  father's  men  had  re- 
turned from  their  day's  work. 

"  And  what  would  you  do  then?"  said  another 
little  boy. 

"  I  would  turn  myself  into  a  man,  and  have  peo- 
ple work  for  me,  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  ride 
and  sail  all  the  time." 

"Now  I  don't  believe,  Ben,  that  men  lire  any 
better  than  we  do.     You  know  they  always  tell  a- 
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bout  their  trials  and  cares  ;  and  if  they  are  troubled 
every  day,  they  cannot  be  happier  than  we." 

"Yes  they  can  too!  Bill,  don't  tell  me  of  their 
car«6  and  trials,  and  every  thing  else  you  can  think 
of.  I  know  very  well  and  you  might  know  it  too  if 
you  would  think,  that  grown  people  enjoy  them- 
selves ;  and  are  happy  all  the  time." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  Jdon't  believe  it." 

•'  You  are  one  of  those  fellows,  Bill,  who  don't 
see  an  inch  before  them.  You  can't  reason  ;  you 
can't  converse ;  yon  can't  do  anything  as  you  ought ; 
and  yet  you  pretend  that  men  are  not  happy  when 
they  sail  and  ride  all  the  time." 

"  Now  I  think,  Ben,  I  know  quite  as  much  as 
you.  It  is  not  only  I  who  say  so,  but  all  men  say 
that  childhood  is  the  best  part  of  our  lives  ;  and  if 
we  misimprove  this  season,  that  we  shall  regret  it 
to  our  dying  day.     I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  old." 

"  O  Bill,  you  don't  know  auything  about  man- 
hood." 

"  Nor  do  I  wish  to,  until  I  am  prepared  to  act 
well  my  part  in  life.  No! — I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
man,  until  I  have  judgment  enough  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong." 

"  The  bigger  fool  are  you  !" 

"  If  we  call  one  another  fool,  Ben,  we  shall  be 
sorry  for  it — I  am  not  angry,  and  why  should  you 
be  ?" 

With  a  loud  laugh,  Ben  ran  into  the  house,  while 
Bill  quietly  walked  to  his  home. 

William  Saunders,  Tailor — may  be  seen  over 
the  door  of  a  fine  stone-front  building,  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  a  principal  town  in  Maine.  He  has 
plenty  of  work  snd  employs  two  or  three  journey- 
men. He  is  punctual  to  his  appointed  hour,  and  I 
know  of  no  one  who  has  employed  Saunders,  ever 
coming  away  from  his  shop  dissatisfied.  If  he  can- 
not make  a  coat  or  a  vest  this  week,  he  will  tell 
you  so  ;  and  if  he  promises  it  on  a  certain  day 
next  week,  at  that  time  it  will  be  finished.  He 
never  said,  to  my  knowledge,  perhaps  you  can  have 
it  then.  He  is  sure,  but  not  slow.  He  is  also  ve- 
ry careful  to  give  each  customer  the  remnants  of 
his  cloth  ; — he  is  strictly  honest,  and  it  has  always 
turned  to  his  advantage. 

For  a  dozen  years  Saunders  has  been  in  busi- 
ness for  himself;  and  being  so  industrious  and 
punctual  the  principal  work  in  town  is  now  car- 
ried to  him.  His  customers  all  like  him,  and  are 
pleased  with  the  style  and  neatness  of  every  thing 
he  undertakes.  He  now  owns  the  store  in  which 
he  keeps,  and  the  one  adjoining  :  and  he  is  a  lib- 
eral man.  He  gives  much  to  benevolent  societies  ; 
but  the  object  in  which  he  takes  the  greatest  inte- 
rest is  the  Sabbath  School.  When  there,  he  is  in 
his  element.  And  while  persuading  his  dear  child- 
ren to  seek  the  Lord,  it  is  hard  for  him  to  repress 
the  tears  which  flow  from  his  eyes.  He  is  engaged 
hand  and  heart  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  ;  he 
desires  nothing  more  than  to  see  them  prosper,  both 
spiritually  and  temporally.  When  a  young  man 
who  is  perfectly  steady  and  honest,  is  about  com- 
mencing his  occupation  for  life,  Saunders  is  always 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand ;  and  there  are  many 
now  who  feel  the  warmest  gratitude  towards  him, 
for  the  friendly  aid  he  has  bestowed  upon  them  in 
their  exigencies.  He  is  emphatically  a  happy  man  ; 
— his  wife  is  kind  and  affectionate,  a  discreet  and 
careful  mother,  and  in  the  words  of  the  poet  she  is  as 

"  Cheerful  ::s  birds  that  welcome  in  die  mem." 
He  early  teaches  his  children  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  brings  them  up  in  his  admonition  and 
nurture.  But  few  families  enjoy  more  happiness 
than  that  of  Saunders.  As  both  parents  belong  to 
the  household  of  faitb,  their  offspring  appear  to  be 
treading  in  the  same  blissful  path. 

Who  is  this  William  Saunders,  the  happy  tailor  1 
perhaps  the  reader  is  ready  to  inquire.  It  is  no 
other  than  that  little  boy,  who  6aid  many  years  ago 
— "  I  do  not  wish  to  bo  a  man;  until  I  am  prepared 
to  act  well  my  part  in  life — until  I  have  judgment 
enough  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong." 

But  where  is  Ben? — you  have  not  told  us  about 
him  yet — says  the  reader.  Nor  need  I.  Go  to 
that  grog  shop  and  that  nine-pin  alley,  three  or 
four  rods  apart,  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ; — do 


you  see  an  immortcl  man,  all  wan  and  haggard  ; 
whose  very  looks  speak  infamy,  death  and  destruc- 
tion, whose  mouth  is  filled  with  curses,  whose 
clothes  are  tattered  and  dirty,  and  before  whom  is 
placed  an  empty  decanter  ?  Do  you  see  him  !  In 
imagination  you  do.  That  is  he,  Benjamin  Edwards, 
who  many  years  ago,  when  a  little  child,  said 
— "  Grown  people  enjoy  themselves  and  are  happy 
all  the  time." 

Young  reader,  whose  track  are  you  in,  Saunders', 
or  Edwards'  ?  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  you 
are  either  vicious  or  good  ;  if  vicious,  you  are  stand- 
ing where  Edwards  stood  twenty-five  years  ago. 
You  are  no  belter  than  Ben  was,  when  he  was  as 
young  as  you.  Do  you  not  tremble  then  for  the 
consequences  of  idleness  and  vice?  Ah!  young 
friend,  as  a  friend  I  would  warn,  entreat,  pray,  and 
drag  you  from  the  fatal  delusion.  Haste  away 
from  sin,  and  you  will  be  useful  in  life  and  happy 
in  death.  D.  C.  C. 

Portland. 
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From  the  Youth's  Miscellany. 
THE  LEGACY. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  just  heard  of  the 
death  of  a  wealthy  relative,  who  had  bequeathed  a 
large  estate  to  be  divided  between  us,  his  kinsmen. 
The  legacy  is  described  as  being  of  the  richest 
character :  and  when  we  once  possess  it,  will  place 
us  far  above  the  troubles  to  which  poverty  would 
subject  us.  The  question  is  ,  how  is  it  lo  be  ob- 
tained. We  hear  that  there  is  a  chart  of  the  coun- 
try, with  directions  how  we  can  possess  it,  in  exist- 
ence. How  eager  should  we  be  to  procure  and  ex- 
amine that  chart,  and  make  ourselves  familiar  with 
the  records  by  which  we  can  come  in  possession 
of  so  rich  a  gift!  No  trouble  would  be  accounted 
too  great,  if  when  we  have  found  it,  we  see  the 
country  as  beautiful  as  our  imagination  had  painted, 
but  we  learn  that  certain  conditions  are  to  be  per- 
formed, certain  sacrifices  are  to  be  made,  and,  some 
long  contemplated  plan  is  to  be  frustrated  ere  we 
can  receive  the  bequest,  But  when  compared 
with  the  legacy,  our  good  sense  teaches  us  that 
they  are  unworthy  a  serious  thought.  The  gratifi- 
cations of  the  former  may  end  in  poverty,  while 
we  are  confident  the  latter  would  make  us  rich. 
Should  we  not  strive  to  our  utmost  to  perform  those 
conditions — should  we  rest  satisfied  until  they  were 
performed. — No.  No  efforts  would  be  left  untried. 
We  might  feel  perhaps  disheartened,  after  seeincr 
we  make  but  little  progress.  Then  we  hear  of  a 
person  to  whom  we  must  look,  and  through  whose 
influence  alone  we  can  gain  possesion  of  our  legacy. 
All  our  hopes  would  now  centte  there.  We  would 
plead  long  and  earnestly. 

There  is  a  country,  where  sorrow  is  neverknown, 
bequeathed  to  those  who  seek  it, — that  country  is 
the  heavenly  inheritance,  that  "  continual  city," 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  There  is  a  de- 
scription of  it  too,  and  the  conditions  on  which  it 
can  be  obtained,  left  to  those  who  seek — they  are 
found  in  the  Bible. — There  is  a  person  too,  through 
whose  influence  only  it  can  be  obtained — lhat  per- 
son is  the  Son  of  God. — Then,  fellow  youth,  if  you 
would  seek  so  earnestly  after  earlhly  riches,  shall 
we  not  be  doubly  earnest  in  seeking  a  treasure  in 
that  house  of  eternal  rest — a  mansion  in  the  king- 
dom of  glory — ihe  pearl  of  great  price.  The  first 
is  fleeting  and  uncertain — the  last  durable  and 
fixed.  Henry. 
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ed  out  of  the  window  and  began  to  laugh.  The  in" 
structor  saw  him,  and  remarked,  the  school  may 
rise  and  look  at  the  wretched  man  passing  by.  All 
did  so,  and  nearly  all  were  diverted  to  laughter. 
After  all  had  seen  him,  the  master  told  them  that 
they  might  take  their  seats,  and  then  remarked: 
"  I  was  willing  you  should  look  at  that  man,  but 
possibly  my  object  was  very  different  from  yours, 
as  I  see  the  effect  on  your  feelings  was  different 
from  what  was  produced  on  mine.  That  miserable 
man  you  may  at  once  perceive  to  be  crazy.  He 
has  bundles  of  rags  on  his  sled  which  perhaps  he 
values,  but  which  can  be  of  no  use  to  him. — You 
perceived  he  looked  pale  and  emaciated.;  he  was 
so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  draw  his  load. 
He  is  poorly  shielded  from  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
will  probably  perish  in  the  snow.  Now  tell  me  my 
scholars  does  this  man  excite  your  laughter?  He 
was  once  a  school  boy  ;  he  was  bright  and  active 
as  any  of  you;  his  return  from  school  was  welcomed 
by  joyful  parents,  and  his  presence  gave  pleasure  to 
the  youthful  throng  who  met  each  other  in  a  win- 
ter's evening  for  merriment  and  sport.  Look  at 
him  now,  and  can  you  sport  with  him  who  has  lost 
his  reason,  and  in  losing  that  has  lost  all !  Should 
I  point  out  one  of  you  and  be  able  by  looking  down 
into  future  years,  to  say  to  Ihe  rest,  your  associate 
will  be  crazy  and  roam  round  a  wretched  manaic, 
would  you  not  rather  weep  than  laugh?  You  saw 
me  affected  when  I  began  to  speak — I  will  tell  why. 
— I  once  had  a  friend — he  was  dear  to  me  as  a 
brother ;  he  was  every  thing  lhat  I  could  wish  in 
a  friend.  The  character  of  his  mind  was  such,  as 
raised  in  his  friends  high  expectations.  I  have  iny 
deed,  seldom,  if  ever  seen  his  equal.  He  could 
grasp  any  subject,  and  what  others  found  difficult, 
only  served  as  amusement  for  him.  I  have  many 
of  his  letters  which  would  not  disgrace  any  educa- 
ted man,  although  written  by  him  when  he  was  a 
school-boy.  I  expected  lo  see  him  lead  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  and  thai  his  opinion  would  be  quoted 
by  others.  I  saw  him,  after  the  absence  of  two 
years — where,  do  you  ask?  it  was  in  a  cage,  and 
even  then  he  was  chained!! — he  was  a  maniac  of 
the  most  decided  character.  The  moment  he  saw 
me,  he  seized  my  hand  and  left  on  it  the  impres- 
sion of  his  own,  for  it  was  divested  of  the  skin,  by 
constantly  rubbing  ii  in  the  other.  For  years  he 
has  wandered  about,  when  ii  was  safe  to  liberate 
him.     But  he  is  now  and  ever  will  be  insane." 

"  I  have  known  sorrow — I  have  seen  friends  die 
that  were  as  near  as  friends  could  be  ;  but  that  hour 
lhat  I  set  by  the  confined  and  crazy  Burnet  was  an 
hour  of  the  greatest  anguish  1  ever  knetc.  Remem- 
ber, my  pupils,  from  what  has  passed  this  hour,  to 
render  unfeigned  thanks  to  God  for  continuing  your 
reason  hitherto,  and  if  ever  again  you  are  disposed 
to  laugh,  when  a  crazy  man  passes,  remember  what 
may  be  your  own  condition  hereafter." 


BENEVOLENCE. 


From  Haifa  Lectures  on  School-Keeping. 
THE  CRAZY  MAN  AND  HIS  SLED. 
It  was  a  chilly  day  of  winter,  and  we  were  all 
seated  in  a  eomforlable  school  room.  A  man  of 
most  wretched  appearance  was  seen  passing  by, 
drawing  a  hand-sled,  on  which  were  several  bundles 
of  woollen  rags,  the  remnants  of  garments  worn  till 
they  could  be  of  no  further  use.  He  was  clad  in 
those  but  little  better,  and  was  apparently  so  weak 
as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  draw  his  sled. — Somelook- 
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EFFECTS  OF  MUSIC  ON  PUPPIES. 

On  Saturday  week  I  was  presented  with  a  re- 
markable fine  young  whelp  (about  four  months  old) 
of  the  terrier  kind  ;  he  was  remarkable  (if  I  may 
so  express  myself)  for  his  sharpness  and  sagacity, 
and  always  called  a  sensible  dog,  he  seemed  so  well 
to  comprehend  whatever  was  said  to  him.  I  reside 
very  near  the  Old  Church  ;  and  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning last,  there  was  rung  at  this  place  a  peal  on  the 
bells,  they  were  half  capped,  that  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  mournjng  peal  which  is  extremely  melan- 
choly to  hear.  At  the  lime  they  commenced  ring- 
ing the  little  animal  lay  at  my  feet  by  the  parlour 
fire;  he  had  been  quite  well  during  the  day,  and 
must  have  heard  the  bells  ringing  the  morninc  and 
evening  services,  but  I  did  not  notice  that  they  pro- 
duced any  effect  on  him  whatever;  when  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  very  instant  he  heard  the  me- 
lancholy tone  of  the  bells  lhat  night,  he  assumed 
an  aspect  entirely  different ;  he  seemed  struck  by 
their  sound  ;  he  looked  up  most  wistfully  ;  he  trem- 
bled at  every  joint,  and  he  ran  about  the  room  as 
though  he  was  mad.    I  took  him  on  my  knee  and 
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endeavoured  to  pacify  him,  but  it  was  quite  in  vain, 
lio  would  not  be  restrained.  Poor  thing.  1  never 
taw  a  more  pitiable  object ;  his  bowlings  were  re- 
ally dismal,  and  hid  eyes  streamed  down  with  tears. 
He  certainly  looked  the  very  picture  of  sorrow.  To 
be  brief,  he  became  evidently  worse,  and  by  the 
time  the  peal  was  finished  ringing,  he  lay  cold  and 
dead;  where  but  a  short  time  previously,  he  had 
been  running  about,  diverting  us  with  his  gambols. 
I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  a  respectable  sur- 
geon of  my  acquaintance,  who  expressed  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  without  doubt,  this  was  a  case  of  ex- 
treme sensibility  of  the  dog,  the  excitation  being 
greater  than  he  could  bear,  had  produced  his  death. 
Manchester  (Eng.)  Mercury. 


EDITORIAL. 


MEU.U  AND  TUUM. 

Some  person  has  remarked,  that"  Menm  and  Tu- 
um divide  the  world  ;"  and  it  is  very  true.  These 
two  wicked  things  have  always  been  at  variance, 
and  they  have  made  continual  trouble  and  sorrow 
among  men,  from  the  time  that  men  first  became 
enemies  of  God  down  to  the  present  hour.  They 
have  produced  wrangling  and  quarrelling  among 
children  ;  have  set  families  and  neighbourhoods 
into  commotion  by  strife  and  discord  ;  and  have 
caused  wars  and  fightings  among  all  the  nations 
that  have  ever. lived.  They  have  always  been  mis- 
chief-makers, casting  about  firebrands,  arrows  and 
death.  They  have  never  been  known  perfectly  to 
agree.  If  they  have  seemed  to  come  together  in 
harmony  at  some  times,  it  was  only  in  pretence; 
or  if  they  really  agreed  in  some  things,  they  would 
find  some  others  in  which  they  must  differ ;  or  the 
peace  which  they  preserved  for  a  little  while  would 
be  all  broken  up  by  some  new  circumstance  that 
would  arise.  If  Meum  and  Tuum  were  dead,  it  is 
believed  there  would  be  some  peace  and  harmony 
in  the  world  ;  and  some  people  do  not  expect  any 
such  thing  till  they  are  actually  killed  and  put  out 
of  the  way.  Others,  however,  are  not  without  hope 
that  these  two  great  enemies  will  one  day  be  recon- 
ciled, and  that  they  will  suffer  men  to  live  together 
as  brethren,  no  longer  "  hateful  and  halinn-  one 
another,"  nolonger  "hurlingor  destroying  in  all 
(jod's  holy  mountain." 

For  the  instruction  of  our  younger  readers  it 
may  be  necessary  to  explain.  The  names  of  these 
monsters,  Mcum  and  Tuum,  arc  in  Latin.  In  our 
language  they  would  be  called,  Mine  and  Yours  ; 
and  using  the  proverb  above  mentioned  we  should 
say,  that  "Mine  and  Yours  divide  the  world."  Do 
our  readers  now  understand  the  matter  ?  Do  they 
perceive  and  admit  the  truth  of  the  proverb?  Or 
would  they  prefer  that  we  explain,  a  little  more  ful- 
ly, how  it  is  that  Mine  and  Yours  do  so  much  mis- 
chief in  the  world  1 

The  meaning  is,  that  one  person  fixes  his  heart 
on  a  particular  object  and  says,  That  is  mine.  An- 
other person  says  of  the  same  object,  It  is  not  yours, 
but  mine  ;  and  there  is  the  beginning  of  strife  and 
contentions.  Neither  of  them  will  yield  to  the  oth- 
er ;  both  insist  strongly  on  their  rights  ;  and  often 
the  dispute  is  not  ended  without  a  lawsuit  or  a  trial 
of  bodily  strength. 

Now  observe  how  early  in  the  life  of  men  these 
mischief-makers  begin  their  work.  See  those  two 
little  children,  playing  together  in  great  harmony, 
and  appearing  very  happy  in  each  other's  company. 
They  have  what  we  call  pleasant  tempers,  and 
one  would  think  just  now  that  they  could  never  be 
angry.  But  see,  they  have  found  an  apple.  Har- 
ry says  it  is  mine,  and  takes  it  up.  Charlotte  says, 
No,  it  is  mine,  and  snatches  it  away  from  her  broth- 
er, It  is  not  yours,  Bays  Harry,  it  is  mine;  and 
seizes  hold  of  it  to  take  it  back.  I  say  it  is  not 
yours,  you  naughty  boy,  replies  Charlotte,  it  is  cer- 
tainly mine,  and  I  will  have  it ;  and  she  pulls  with 
all  her  might  to  keep  possession.  There  they  are, 
pulling,  and  crying,  and  seolding  at  each  other,  as 
iflife  itself  depended  on  their  gaining  the  victory. 
Hany  is  not  so  strong  as  his  older  sister;  she 
gets  the  apple  and  turns  to  run  away ;  but  Harry 
strikes  her  in  the  face  and  she  returns  the  blow  ; 


while  their  mother,  alarmed  at  the  outcry,  runs  in 
to  hush  the  quarrel.  Now  all  this  might  easily 
have  been  avoided,  if,  when  Harry  took  up  and 
claimed  the  apple,  Charlotte  had  said,  well,  brother, 
lake  it  if  you  want  it.  How  much  more  kind  and 
sisterly  would  that  have  been  ;  and  1  dare  say  Har- 
ry would  have  been  very  likely  to  give  up  to  her  in 
the  same  way,  the  very  next  time  they  found  any 
thing  which  they  both  wanted.  In  fact  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  given  way  him- 
self too  at  the  very  time,  or  that  he  would  have 
proposed  to  divide  the  apple  between  them  and 
each  take  a  half.  That  is  the  way  in  which  chil- 
dren should  manage  when  their  wishes  interfere 
with  each  other.  They  should  not  look  on  their 
own  things,  but  on  the  things  of  others.  They 
should  regard  the  interests,  the  wants,  and  the  wish- 
es of  their  brothers  and  mates,  even  as  they  regard 
their  own.  Whatever  they  wish  others  to  do  to 
tuern,  that  they  should  do  to  others.  And  it  is 
much  easier  to  do  so,  and  children  are  much  hap- 
pier when  they  do  it,  than  they  ever  imagined  they 
could  be  before  they  tried. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  whether  it  is  not  right 
a  child  should  have  things,  that  he  may  call  his  own, 
and  to  which  his  fellows  should  have  no  claim  1  We 
answer,  yes;  it  is  right  he  should.  He  must  have 
his  own  clothes,  his  own  food,  his  own  books,  and 
many  other  things;  and  it  is  a  good  practice  for 
parents  to  designate  what  each  child  shall  have  for 
his  own,  and  require  him  to  use  them,  and  not  per- 
mit others  to  infringe  upon  his  rights.  But  then  he 
should  not  dispute,  if  another  docs  interfere  and 
claim  something  that  is  his.  He  should  refer  the 
matter  to  his  parents,  or  in  some  other  way  settle 
it  peaceably.  In  other  cases,  which  are  occurring 
everyday,  the  right  of  one  or  another  is  not  clear" 
Two  or  more  may  desire  to  have  the  same  thine, 
but  it  belongs  to  one  as  much  as  another.  There, 
all  should  be  condescending  to  each  other,  and  yield 
their  own  desires  to  gratify  their  friends.  It  should 
be  their  rule  never  to  be  broken,  that  they  will  fol- 
low peace,  always,  by  all  means;  also,  that  they 
will  always  suffer  wrong,  rather  than  do  wrong;  al- 
so that  they  will  not  avenge  themselves,  but  rather 
give  place  unto  wrath  when  their  brother  is  angry. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  children  have 
not  generally  had  the  best  examples  set  before  them 
on  this  point.  The  men  and  women  about  them, 
even  their  honoured  parents,  have  too  often  exhi- 
bited a  selfish  spirit,  and  a  spirit  of  contention. 
There  is  great  need  that  every  body  should  think 
about  it,  and  learn  to  remember  and  practice  the 
rules  of  the  gospel  about  love  and  forbearance 
[Remainder  next  week.] 

HISCELLAHY. 


Laudable  Revenge. — If  you  have  taken  a  wrong 
position,  abandon  it;  if  you  have  commited  an  err°- 
or,  correct  it.  But  if  your  conscience  is  satisfied 
with  the  part  you  have  acted,  or  the  duty  you  have 
performed,  tranquil  and  sell-possessed  abide  the 
issue.  If  an  enemy  lerile  you,  revile  him  not  in 
return;  and  if  that  enemy  have  talents,  honour 
them,;  if  he  merits  respect,  render  it  unto  him. 
Favour  his  interests,  deal  gently  with  his  failings, 
shield  his  fame.  4  Do  even  more  than  this.  If  he 
be  in  affliction,  sympathize  with  him  ;  if  he  be  poor, 
feed  him  ;  if  naked,  clothe  him  ;  and  let  his  loins  be 
warmed  with  tkefecces  of  your  flock.  And  for  the 
injury  you  may  have  suffered,  nobly  forgive  it  and 
pray  God  that  it  may  be  forgiven.  By  so  doing  you 
will  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head — coals  not  to 
consume  but  to  melt  him  into  righteousness.  This, 
this,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  the  most  effectual  and  the 
ouly  laudable  revenge. 


Youth  and  Manhood.— As  in  the  succession  of 
the  seasons  each,  by  the  invariable  laws  of  natnre, 
affects  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in  course,  so 
in  human  life  every  period  of  our  age,  according  as 
it  is  well  or  ill  spent,  influences  the  happiness  of 
that  which  is  to  follow.  Virtuous  youth  generally 
brings  forward  accomplished  and  flourishing  man- 
hood; and  such  manhood  passes  off  itself  without 


uneasiness  into  respectable  and  tranquil  old  age. 
But  when  nature  is  turned  out  of  its  regular  course, 
disorder  takes  place  in  the  moral  just  as  in  the  veg- 
etable world.  If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossoms, 
in  summer  there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn 
no  fruit.  So  if  youth  be  trifled  away  without  im- 
provement, manhood  will  be  contemptible,  and  old 
age  miserable.  If  the  beginnings  of  life  have  been 
vanity,  its  latter  end  can  be  no  other  than  vexation 
of  spirit. 

— ©os— 

Sinners. — While  preaching  a  lecture  one  evening 
to  a  Sabbath  School,  composed  of  children  from 
four  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  I  put  this  question 
— What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  sinners7.  The 
house  was  full,  all  wailing  for  an  answer.  For  they 
had  all  been  answering  others  more  difficult ;  and, 
apparently,  without  embarrassment.  After  a  si- 
lence of  some  time,  a  little  girl,  I  should  think  not 
over  four  years  of  age,  answered — "  naughty  folks." 
And  among  the  parents  and  other  spectators  I  no- 
ticed an  expression  of  much  satisfaction. 

[Children's  Minister. 
— e©e— 
Proverbs. — Anger  is  an  approach  to  insanity. 

Weak  people,  are  apt  to  be  positive. 

Wisdom  though  serious,  is  never  sullen. 


POETEY. 


From  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 
JOSEPHINE  AND  HER  JEWELS. 
Josephine,  the  wife  of  Napoleon,  who  was  twice  crowned 
by  the  Emperor,  is  e»i<](  while  displaying  her  crown-jewels 
to  tier  friends,  among  which  were  (he  Aigrette  and  Neck- 
lace of  die  unfortunate  Mnrfh  Antoinette,  10  have  tuld  them 
not  to  envy  her  their  possession  ;  for  that  they  could  not  make 
her  happy  :  and  that  she  had  been  more  delighted,  in  lui- 
youthful  days,  with  Ihe  present  of  a  pair  of  old  shoes,  titan 
she  now  was  with  all  those  splendid  gifts.  Napoleon  had 
granted  her  the  empty  title  of  Empress-queen,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  a  magnificent  pension.  She  was  afterwards  di- 
vorced from  motives  of  policy,  but  always  entertained  the 
strongest  attachment  to  Bonaparte,  and  died  during  his  cap- 
tivity in  Elba. 

Oh  1  envy  not  the  glittering  gem 
Thai  sparkles  in  the  diadem, 

That  binds  the  regal  brow  : 
For  every  gem  may  seem  a  thorn, 
A  weight,  that  is  with  torture  borne, 
Whose  lustre  lures  thee  now. 
Ye  gaze  upon  the  blaze  of  light, 
Reflected  from  yon  Aigrette  bright, 

Charmed  with  its  beauties  rare  : 
To  me,  dark  shadows  mar  the  ecene, 
Dark  visions  of  that  murdered  queen, 

Whose  coronet  I  wear. 
For  tears  have  dimmed  each  jewel  there, 
Blood  stained  die  suowv  necklace  fair, 

Willi  pearls  encircled  round  : 
Its  links,  like  iron  chains  I  feel, 
1  see  the  Dashing  of  the  steel, 

And  hear  the  deadly  sound  ! 
Empress  and  Queen — I  twice  was  crown  \1 
And  all  the  bliss  my  bosom  found, 

That  power  can  e'er  impart : 
His  gift  whose  banner  ne'er  was  furled, 
The  conqueror  of  half  the  world, 
And  lord  of  all  my  heart ! 
Yet  nought  there  is  in  glory's  beam, 
Can  chase  away  the  troubled  dream 

Of  that  which  still  maybe; 
It  haunts  me  in  the  festive  hour — 
Breathe*  in  the  perfume  of  the  flower, 

'IHldst  mirth  and  melody. 
Then  gaze  not  with  a  charmed  eye, 
Upon  the  sceptre's  brilliancy; 

Those  diamonds  coldly  shine  ! 
Far  dearer  lo  my  breast  would  provo 
Tlie  simplest  pledge  of  early  love, 
If  youthful  pence  were  roino  ! 

Too  soon,  nine  !  did  fate  fulfil, 
The  shadowy  sense  of  coming  ill, 

That  pressed  her  spirit  dowu  : 
Too  soon  the  potent,  stem  decree 
Of  him  she  loved  sn  fervently  : 

Displayed  dial  envied  crown. 
She,  who  would  thrones  as  dust  havo  weighed, 
Hud  Love  and  Faith  been  unbclruyed, 

Fell  by  a  gilded  dart ; 
Banished  the  kingdom  she  loved  best, 
Tha  dearer  ompire  of  bis  breast ; 

Peace  to  the  Brokea  Heart ! 
That  heart,  hv  its  own  woes  unmoved, 
Widi  woman's  self  devotion  loved, 

And  lived  upon  his  fame; 
And  burst  not,  till  the  doom  he  gave, 
Recnlling,  made  the  victor  slave, 

And  shadowed  o'er  his  name. 
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fAHEATI  VE. 


For  [lie  Youlli's   Companion. 
THE  JLOST  BROTHER  FOUND. 

Mrs.  Leeland  was  awakened  one  morning  earlier 
tlian  usual  by  the  cheerful  notes  of  two  wood-robins, 
who  had  seen  fit  to  build  themselves  a  nest  on  a 
peach  tree  directly  under  her  window. — Mrs.  L.  had 
often  been  awakened  before  by  the  merry  voices  of 
this  conjugal  pair, — and  seemed  almost  to  think 
they  were  sent  there  as  monitors  to  remind  her  to 
be  up  betimes,  to  enjoy  like  them  the  freshness 
&,  beautyof  the  early  dawn.  That  is  a  luxury  known 
and  enjoyed  by  few,  most  people  preferring  "a  lit- 
tle more  sleep,  and  a  little  more  slumber,  a  little 
more  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep," — to  inhalino- 
the  balmy  and  healthful  fragrance  of  the  morning 
air.  But  this  morning  was  a  remarkably  lovely 
one,  and  Mrs  L  was  induced  to  walk  abroad.  She 
put  on  hastily  her  hat  and  mantle,  and  bent  her 
steps  toward  a  grove  about  a  mile  distant,  which 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  overlooking  at  one 
extremity  a  beautiful  pond,  and  at  the  other  the 
little  village  of  W — . 

Her  feelings,  naturally  enthusiastic,  were  height- 
ened by  exercise,  and  gave  her  an  ardor  which 
glowed  in  every  feature  of  her  countenance  and 
seemed  to  tinge  every  object  on  which  she  looked 
or  thought,  with  a  kind  of  enchantment. 

In  this  slate  of  mind  she  entered  the  grove;  ev- 
ery tree,  every  leaf,  every  flower  seemed  to  be  like 
herself  silently  worshipping  the  Author  of  their  be- 
ing and  her  own.  As  she  proceeded,  she  thouo-ht 
she  heard  the  sound  of  a  human  voice;  but  no,  it 
could  not  be,  60  early  and  in  such  a  place.  She 
paused,  and  listened,  and  heard  it  again.  She 
knew  not  whether  to  proceed,  or  return. — She  mov- 
ed forward  a  few  steps  and  heard  it  again  ;  so  near 
that  she  could  distinguish  the  words,  though  she 
could  see  no  living  being.  She  feared  to  move, 
lest  she  should  disturb  the  devotions  of  one  who 
was  evidently  in  prayer.  Her  surprise  and  curiosi- 
ty seemed  to  chain  her  to  the  spot.  She  listened 
with  almost  breathless  attention  to  these  words  spo- 
ken in  a  rich,  mellow,  though  melancholv  voice.  '  O 
that  this  heart  may  overflow  with  renewed  grati- 
tude to  thee,  Father  of  light  and  love,  for  permit- 
ting me  to  behold  this  lovely  spot,  which  revives 
a  multitude  of  agonizing,  yet  pleasing  and  tender 
recollections.  Grant  that  I  may  submit  in  silence 
to  the  afflictive  dispensations  of  thy  providence; 
and  wilt  thou  strengthen  and  encourage  me  a  little 
longer,  to  continue  my  inquiries  and  my  search. 
And  should  they  eventually  prove  fruitless,  permit 
me  to  return  to  the  country  I  have  left,  to  lie  down 
in  my  last  quiet  sleep  by  the  side  of  her  whose  bones 
are  now  mouldering  in  the  dust."  This  petition 
was  followed  by  a  sigh  indicative  of  such  deep  fell 
sorrow,  that  the  tears  started  involuntarily  to  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  L.  and  she  was  ready  to  rush  forward 
in  the  intensity  of  her  sympathy  to  inquire  the  cause 
of  the  affliction  of  the  supplicant,  and  endeavour  to 
console  him.  But  a  moment's  reflection  convinced 
her  of  the  impropriety  of  intruding  herself  upon  the 
sacredness  of  his  grief,  alone  as  she  was,  a  stranger, 
and  in  such  a  place. 

It  was  now  her  care  to  screen  herself  as  well  as 
she  was  able  from  his  sight,  for  the  sound  of  his 
footsteps  warned  her  that  he  must  necessarily  pass 
very  near  her. — She  stopped  cautiously  behind  an 
oak  which  stood  beside  her,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe  lest  she  should  be  discovered.  But  to  her 
great  relief  he  passed,  without  being  conscious  (hat 
any  person  was  within  a  mile  of  the  place.  Mr3. 
L.  returned  by  a  shorter  way  to  her  home  and  had 


scarcely  related  the  adventuie  to  her  husband, 
when  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door  announced  the  arri- 
val of  an  early  visiter. —  He  entered,  the  very  same 
man  of  whom  Mrs.  I.,  had  beeo  talking. —  He  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  resting  himself,  and  added 
that  he  had  unconsciously  wandered  farther  from 
the  hotel  than  he  was  aware,  during  his  morning 
walk,  and  had  become  very  much  laiisued.  He 
looked  very  pale  and  coughed  very  badly.  When 
he  had  revived  a  liule,  he  told  them  he  was  a  stran- 
ger in  the  place  ;  but  that  he  had  long  felt  anxious 
to  visit  that  spot  before  his  death,  and  God,  said 
he,  has  been  pleased  to  grant  my  request.  I  left 
America  in  my  early  youth  and  went  to  Europe 
with  an  uncle,  who  died  soon  after  our  arrival.  j\ 
kind  hearted  clergyman,  who  attended  this  relative 
in  his  last  moments,  learned  from  him  the  destitute 
situation  in  which  I  should  be  left  at  his  death,  and 
offered  to  take  me  under  his  care  and  protection  as 
long  as  I  chose  to  remain  with  him.  This  clergy- 
man was  a  widower  with  an  only  daughter,  who 
was  the  comfort  and  solace  of  his  declining  years. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  this 
pure  being.  Suffice  it  to  say  she  was  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  her. — I  asked  her  of  her  father  in 
marriage ;  he  consented  to  our  union  and  we  were 
united  on  the  anniversary  of  her  seventeenth  yeai. 
Her  father  died  in  a  few  months  after,  like  a  shock 
of  corn  fully  ripe  and  gathered  in  its  season.  At 
the  time  I  left  America,  I  had  a  widowed  mother 
and  one  little  sister,  whom  I  fondly  loved.  Not  far 
from  the  period  of  my  marriage  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  mother, in  forming  me  that  she  was  hourly  ex- 
pecting her  own  dissolution,  and  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  exertion  and  after  many  trials  that  she  had 
succeeded  in  writing  this  informaiion  herself;  but 
that  she  felt  solicitous  to  leave  me  some  token  of 
her  affection,  and  this  was  all  she  had  to  crive,  her 
dying  advice  to  an  only  son.  She  mentioned  also 
that  after  her  death,  my  sister  would  accompany  a 
neighbouring  family  who  were  going  to  remove  to 
a  new  settlement.  Where  this  settlement,  was  she 
did  not  mention  ;  not  epecting,  probably,  that  I 
would  ever  again  cross  the  ocean.  But  after  the 
death  of  my  father  in  law,  and  of  my  beloved  wife, 
who  died  in  about  a  year  after  him,  I  resolved  to 
visit  the  land  of  my  birlh,  and  if  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  destination  of  my  only  surviving  relative 
my  sister  Ellen.  I  have  made  many  inquiries,  but 
as  yet  they  have  been  unavailing;  and  I  have  but 
little  hope  now  of  seeing  her  till  I  meet  her  in  an- 
other world.  Sweet  would  it  be  tould  she  have 
been  permitted  to  be  with  me  in  my  last  moments, 
but  it  isjall  right.  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  cry 
from  Mrs.  L.  "  It. is,  It  is  my  brother."  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible?" said  the  stranger.  And  when  a  few  expla- 
nations had  made  it  certain,  he  exclaimed,  "  Father, 
I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  indeed  restored  to  me  my 
long-lost  but  dearly  beloved  sister." 

The  graves  of  the  brother  and  sister  are  now  to 
he  seen,  in  the  west  part  of  the  churh  yard,  in  the 
little  village  of  W — .  (     J*****- 


THE    NTTRSEHS'. 


THE  WOODBINE  AND  THE  LILAC. 

From  "  The  Commandment  with  Promise.' 
O,  sjop!  said  Isabella,  let  us  stop  here;  I  am 
out  of  breath  !  O,  what  a  delightful  smell  here 
is!  What  does  it  come  from?  O,  I  see,  that 
beautiful  woodbine  which  is  running  up  that  lilac 
tree. 

Our  attention  being  directed  to  this  object  of  afJ- 
miration,  I  took  an  advantage  from  it,  saying,  Ob- 
serve it  well,  Isabella;  how  it  twines  about  the 
branch  that  supports  it. 


I  do,  I  always  admire  the  woodbine. 
What  is  it  like  ? 

Ah!  it  is   like  me  and  mypa'pa;  dropping  her 
voice  as  she  made  the   comparison,   seeing   Alary's 
I  parents  drawing  near. 

Isabella,  it  is  worth  your  minute  inspection  ; 
trace  its  windings  from  the  root  upwards. 

She  began  to  do  so.     It  is  difficult,  she  said,  it  is 
so  intermixed  with  the   branches  of  the  lilac  ;  and 
•  pulling  her  hand  lo  it  she  continued,  I  actually  can- 
.  not  distinguish   it  here  from  the   lilac.     O,  she  ex- 
claimed  in  an  extacy  of  sentimental  feeling,  how 
like  to  me  and  my  dear  papa  !  they  are  like  one! 

Do  not  slop  there,  Isabella,  observe  further. 

Oh,  it  now  begins  to  be  less  luxuriant ;  here  are 
a  few  young  twining  branches  without  support,  but 
the  head  of  the  plant  is  thick,  and  short,  and  bushy. 

You  perhaps  do  not  see  the   reason.     Observe, 

there  is  above  this  strongly  united  part  an  evident 

j  decay  of  both  ihe   lilac  and  the  woodbine.     They 

j  have  twined  lovingly  together,  but  the  end  will    be 

the  destruction  of  one  or  both.     Now  remark,  there 

i  is  no  sentiment  or  true  love  in  this  strict  union. 

The  woodbine  seeks  that  which    is  naturally  need- 

I  ful   for  its  own  support,  while  its  shoots  are  young 

land  tender;  but  then  they  strenghten  and  thicken, 

land  whilst  increasing, it  occupies  ihe  room  necessary 

for  the  growth  of  the  branch  on  which  it  hangs  itself, 

I  till  they  each  penetrate  into  the  other,  and  a  mutual 

decay  ensues. 

Then  it  is  no  longer  like  papa  and  me  ! 

Isabella,  what  must  be  done  to  save  the  life  of 
these  trees  ? 

Untwine  them. 

You  cannot  now,  they  are  one. 

It  should  have  been  done  sooner. 

It  sh-iuld  ;  and  had  the  gardener  been  attentive, 
he  would  not  have  suffered  it  to  have  remained  so 
long  undone.  By  untwisting  the  shoots  occasion- 
ally, and  disengaging  them  when  they  are  looclo?e, 
they  will  strengthen  of  themselves,  and  yet  remain 
in  the  kindly  shelter  and  support  of  the  stronger 
tree  without  injury  lo  it  or  itself;  and  by  pruning 
away  some  superabundant  shoots,  the  health  and 
luxuriance  of  both  will  be  preserved. 

But  that  does  not  now  apply  to  me}  she  said,  sigh- 
ing ;  my  papa  is  taken  away,  but  my  heart  will  al- 
iceiys  be  entwined  about  his  memory. 

Isabella,  learn  a  lesson.  Such  love  is  idolatrv, 
and  ihe  thing  so  loved  is  the  idol.  Your  heavenly 
father  perhaps  designed  to  save  you  both  by  taking 
away  one  ;  perhaps  you  were  each  to  ihe  other  an 
idol,  and  then  were  you  both  idolaters,  and  then 
would  you  each  have  been  the  destroyers  of  the 
other,  and  of  yourselves.  My  dear  girl,  listen  as  to 
a  lesson  from  God,  with  reverence  and  silence. 
What  must  be  now  done  for  the  woodbine?  We 
must  cut  down  the  bianch  of  the  lilac  below  the 
cause  of  the  mutual  disease. 

Oh  do  not  give  me  such  a  pain  at  my  heart  ! 

Not  wantonly,  Isabella.  There  is  this  comfort, 
— whilst  the  woodbine  is  preserved  by  this  stroke, 
the  lilac  has  a  life  in  the  root,  which  will  make  it 
spring  up  agaM.  Look,  my  dear  Isabella,  to  that 
blessed  hope,  that  if  your  dear  papa  was  taken  a- 
way  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  sleeps  in  JWuj,  he 
shall  rise  again  to  eternal  life. 

She  fixed  her  eye  steadfastly  upon  me,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded :  you-  have  yet  a  mother, — see  once  more 
(he  woodbine;  it  grows  between  two  lilacs;  it  has 
inclined  all  its  shoots  to  one,  and  the  other  stands 
desolate,  without  the  ornament  of  the  beautiful  fra- 
grant flowers  which  decorate  the  other- 

She  coloured  deep  and  her  hand  trembled. 

My  dear  child,  now  turn  to  your  hitherto  forgot- 
ten mother,  and  be  willing  to  let  the  great  Garden- 
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er  lead  your  youn"  shoots  that  way,  and    direct' ideas  how  to  shoot,1'  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  might 
them  lo  your  mutual  comlbrt,  and  support ;  be  will-   have  made  something  ofa  writer.    To  be  surejl  now 
ing  that 
idolatrous  . 

vour  lender  mother's  happiness,  who  never  rrj  used  sell  entirely  lor  prose:  but  a  few  days  ago  he  in 
tour  endearments.  ;  formed  me  that  he  could  not  compose  a  piece  wor 

'    Our  whole  party  had  become  intensely  interested, '  thy  of  publication. 

and  then:  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes.     At  length  |      "  All  persons  can  thyme —but  thyme  is  not  po- 
friend  said  elry-     Poetry  is  something  more  than  merely  slring- 

I  can  also  leach  a  lesson  from  the  garden.  See,  ing  a  parcel  of  unmeaning  words  together.  Have 
here  is  a  plant  whii.li  is  always  inclining  to  grow  you  never  gone  to  the  top  ofsome  high  hill,  when 
crooked  and  spoils  the  order  of  the  shrubs.  I  put  the  sun  was  retiring  from  the  heavens,  and  while  the 
beside  it  this  strom'  stake,  which  I  call  Order ;  and  whole  horizon  was  mantled  with  a  golden  hue  fell 
I  tie  it  up  strai^ht'to  it  with  these  bands,  which  I  a  sensation  of  delight,  as  though  you  could  lose 
call  Disci-dine  :°  and  the  plant  will  then  lean  neither:  yourself  in  a  pleasing  transport,  an  inexpressible 
to  one  side  or'the  other.  ecslacy  ;  this  is  what  I  call  poetry.     But  you  can- 

ThlS  comparison  did  not  exactly  suit  the  lone  of  not  place  those  feelings  upon  paper,  with  good  sense 
feelin"  which  had  been  excited.  The  lesson  was  I  and  meaning,  as  they  can  who  have  a  peculiar  tal- 
good,  but  from  being  so  abrupt  and  ill-timed,  failed  cut  for  doing  so.  The  sentiment  must  be  felt  or 
lo  call  forth  a  pleasing  sympathy.  A  smile  passed  it  is  not  poetry  " 
over  the  faces  of  the  young  people,  bul  it  was  not 
from  the  heart,  and  faded  away  into  the  softer  ex-  j 
pression  of  intelligent  conviction  which  had  before 
animated  them  with  deepest  interest 


vour  mutual  cuintort,  anu  support ,   uc  »n.-   -  .........  ™ s  -.  - -..    -■»  —  .,.....,.  ..„.. 

He  should  untwine  you  when  you  lend  lo   write  occasionally,  but  my  composition  is  unworthy 
us  love  ;  and  teach  you  carefully  to  watch   a  man  of  my  age.     Friend  !•—  has  unfitted  him- 


As  I  found  by  the  hold  which  Isabella  and  Mary 
again  involuntarily  took  of  my  arm,  that  I  had  gain- 
ed some  little  interest  in  their  feelings,  I  drew  them 
on  a  little  further,  continuing  the  strain  of  conver- 
aation  on  the  right-placing  and  direction  of  the 
heart's  affections,  with  the  necessity  we  all  have  to 
watch  both  the  spring  and  motive  from  which  they 
act ;   and  then  look  leave. 


For  the  youth's  Companion. 
POESY. 
"  Papa  !"  cried   little  Eben,  "Papa!    don't  you 
think  I  will  make  a  poet?" 
"  Why  child,  how  can  I  tell  I" 
"  Just  let   me   read   this,  pa,  and  then   you  can 
tell,"  said  Eben  unrolling  a  slip  of  paper. 

"  What  have  you  there,  child? — something  that 
you  have  written  yourself!" 
"  Yes  sir  !' 

"Then  I  shall  listen  with  uncommon  attention; 

of  course  It  must  be  good,  coming   from  such   a 

source,"  said  his  father,  smiling. 

'■  i  don't  care  what  you  think  of  it 

GOD. 

1 


I  will  read  it 


•cc.  him  in  the  sea, 

When  the  blight  sun  Inoke  down 
On  eddies  curling  playfully* 

Beneath  die  high  ruck's  frown. 
I  sec  him  in  llic  morn 

When  darkness  llies  away, 
And  the  damp  mists  of  night  are  gone 

To  welcome  in  liie  day. 
1  nee  him  in  the  cloud 

When  lurid  lightnings  fly, 
And  awful  thunders,  deep  lind  loud 

Are  rolling  through  the  sky  : — 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  it,  papa?" 

"  Why  it  is  pretty  well ;  very  good,  for  your  age 
— but  I  think  it  would  be  more  fur  your  advantage 
when  you  have  leisure,  to  write  prose,  and  prose 
only  ;  and  should  you  have  a  talent  for  poetry,  when 
yon  can  write  good  prose,  cultivate  the  talent  then, 
but  not  before.  I  have  seen  the  pernicious  effects 
in  youn*  people  who  have  attempted  to  write  po- 
etry, and  it  has  been  of  injury  to  myself.  Before 
I  could  sensibly  place  three  lines  together,  I  thought 
I  could  write  poetry  ;  and  continued  to  make  rhymes 
and  nothing  but  rhymes  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
Then  I  shewed  my  pieces  to  no  one,  excepting  an 
intimate  friend,  who  like  myself  thought  he  was  a 
poet  also.  The  book  in  which  we  occasionally 
wrote  our  thoughts,  I  still  retain.  And  lo  give  yon 
some  idea  of  our  poetic  powers,  I  will  repeat  one 
Stanza,  which  we  thought  was  admirable.  The 
piece  was  written  on  the  death  of  iwo  young  persons: 

They  lived  on  earth  as  friends — 

An  friends  they  died  ; — 
And  wtiero  the  willow  softly  bendl 

Tin  marblo  tomb  to  hide, 
Ttiey  sleep  in  silence,  side  hy  side. 

Had  we  an  experienced  person  to  teach  our  "  young 


Then  papa,  I  shall  never  be  a  poet." 

"  But,  you  may  become  a  good  prose  writer 
Take  my  advice,  and  never  think  of  writing  poet- 
ry, at  least  till  you  are  much  older.  Were  I  a  good 
prose  writer,  1  would  nol  exchange  talents  with  the 
most  celebrated  living  poet." 

"  Poetry  by  many  is  not  read  with  so  great  an 
interest  as  good  prosaic  productions  ;  nor  do  I.  think 
it  so  beneficial.  Although  I  am  a  great  admirer 
of  poetry,  I  think  if  one  half  of  our  poets  were  to 
give  their  attention  wholly  to  prose,  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  them,  an,d  better  for  mankind 
in  general.  I  would  not  discouiage  any  who  have 
a  real  talent  for  poesy  ; — but  I  think  great  numbers 
labor  long  and  hard  to  gain  a  poet's  name,  who  have 
not  a  spark  of  poetic  feeling  within  them,  and  early 
die  the  victims  of  despair — leaving  the  world  un- 
benelitted  by  their  lives,  and  friends  to  mourn  their 
premature  decay." 

"  I  will  not  try  to  rhyme  again,  until  I  can  write 
quite  well  upon  any  common  subject,  and  am  sure 
what  1  have  a  talent  for." 

"  When  I  advise  you,  child,  I  do  it  for  your  good  ; 
and  by  obeying  me,  I  think  you  will  find  it  for  your 
advantage.  It  pleases  me  lo  see  you  so  diligent  in 
intellectual  pursuils  ;  but  do  not  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  your  studies  as  to  draw  off  your  affections 
from  God.  Spend  some  part  of  each  day  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  and  in  prayer,  and  should  you 
at  any  time  be  under  the  necessity  of  infringing 
upon  the  hours  set  apart  for  particular  occupations, 
I  beg  you  not  to  shorten  the  season  for  serious  medi- 
tations and  communion  with  God."  D.  C.  C. 

Portland. 
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From  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury. 

ANOTHER  REVIVAL  IN  A  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 
\Vili.i-x,  n.N,  (Conn.)  Aug.  19,  1S30. 

The  Baptist  Church  in  this  place  was  organized 
in  December,  1828.  The  Sabbath  School  connect- 
ed with  it,  was  commenced  about  the  time  that  I 
accepted  the  invitation  to  the  pastoral  office,  a  little 
more  than  a  year  ago.  The  revival  began  in  the 
month  of  Aujust.  For  a  short  time  il  was  princi- 
pally confined  to  adults.  It  then  prevailed  several 
weeks  almost  exclusively  among  llie  children  in  our 
Sabbath  School.  In  November,  four  little  girls, 
aged  thirteen,  ten,  and  nine,  were  baptized  upon 
a  profession  of  their  faith. — The  other  child- 
ren of  the  Sabbath  school  were  present  at  the  wa- 
ter-side to  witness  the  solemn  scene  ;  and  as  many 
as  five  or  six  of  them  were  by  that  means  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  sinful  slate,  aiid  found  no  peace 
till  ihoy  believed  on  llie  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
oldest  of  these  children  was  awakened  by  reading 
on  the  back  of  a  printed  Sabbath  school  ticket  the 
lines  of  Dr.   Watts — 

"  Broad  is  the  road  thnt  lends  to  dentil, 
-And  thousand*  walk  together  there," 

After  reading,  she  began  to  reflect  upon   her  encn 
course,  and  was  soon  convinced  that  she  was  walk- 
ing in  the  "  road  to  death."     She  retired  to  pray, 
which  she  continued  to  do  many  times  a  day,  ti 
sheoblaincd  mercy,  and  felt  assured  that  her  feet 


were  directed  into  the  "  narrow  way"  of  wisdom. 
Another  of  the  above  four  was  awakened  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Her  parents  had  never  made  a 
public  profession  of  religion,  though  they  had  in- 
dulged a  hope  for  several  years.  One  day,  after 
being  visited  by  their  pastor,  who  had  faithfully  en- 
deavoured to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  their  duty,  her 
father  called  his  little  family  together,  confessed  his 
backslidings,  took  up  his  cross,  and  prayed  for  the 
first  time  in  theit  presence.  This  prayer  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  bis  daughter, 
that  from  that  day  she  set  her  heart  to  seek  the 
Lord,  and  soon  after  found  peace  in  believing. 
Her  parents  as  well  as  herself  are  now  members 
of  the  church. 

The  work  remained  in  the  Sabbath  school  till  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  December,  when  it  was  again 
visible  among  the  middle-aged  and  aged  part  of  the 
congregation.  Its  progress  was  gradual  till  the 
2Ulh  of  December,  when  it  became  more  powerful 
in  its  influence  than  the  oldest  Christians  recollect- 
ed ever  to  have  seen.  It  now  prevailed  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  also,  and  very  soon,  in  every 
neighbourhood  in  the  town.  Some  of  the  youth  in 
every  district  school,  were  the  subjects  of  renew- 
ing grace.  In  one  school,  the  teacher  and  fifteen 
of  his  scholars,  in  the  space  of  one  w;eek,  were 
brought  to  rejoice  in  the  truth.  The  children  in 
this  and  other  schools,  who  were  previously  vain, 
and  tho'tless  about  their  souls,  were  now  delighted 
to  have  their  instructer  pray  with  them  every  day. 
In  some  of  the  schools  the  children,  instead  of  spend- 
ing their  intermission  in  play,  met  in  some  neigh- 
bouring house  and  employed  the  time  in  prayer, 
singing,  and  religious  conversation.  The  revival 
continued  through  the  winter  and  a  part  of  the- 
spring,  since  which  it  has  mostly  subsided.  Since 
t  commenced,  fifty  three  of  the  youth  and  child- 
ren belonging  to  our  Sabbath  school  have  been  bap- 
ized  and  added  to  the  church.  Thus  far  they  have 
adorned  their  profession.  The  whole  number  added 
to  the  church  is  110.  '  By  baptism,  102,  and  by  let- 
ter, 14.  The  number  added  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Francis  Wood,  is 
48.  By  profession,  43,  and  by  letter,  5.  Of  these, 
twenty-Jive  belong  to  their  Sabbath  school.  This 
makes  no  less  than  seventy-eight  Sabbath  school 
scholars  in  this  town,  that  have  made  a  profession 
wilhin  eight  months. 

Our  Sabbath  school  now  contains  130  youth  and 
children.  It  was  continued  through  the  last  win- 
ter. When  I  first  proposed  that  measure,  nearly 
all  the  teachers  and  friends  thought  that  il  was  im- 
practicable. It  was  therefore  referred  to  the  child- 
ren, who  unanimously  voted  to  attend,  if  their  teach- 
ers would.  The  sight  of  the  whole  school  rising  up 
from  the  impulse  of  their  own  feelings  to  vole  for  it, 
had  such  an  influence  upon  llie  teachers,  that  they 
very  cheerfully  engaged  lo  go  on  with  their  classes. 
So  the  experiment  was  made,  and  it  succeeded  be- 
yond our  expectations.  You  can  imagine,  Sir, 
more  easily  than  I  can  describe,  our  present  feel- 
ings, when  we  look  back  lo  that  decision,  and  then 
realize  what  wonders  ofgrace  were  wrought  in  the 
school  during  the  winter.  We  observe  the  Sabbath 
school  concert  on  the  second  Monday  in  the  month. 
Yours  respectfully,  Samcel  S.  Mai.i.ekv. 


MOEA1ITI. 


From  llie  Columbian  Star. 
DO  NOT  TOUCH  IT. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  bringing  up 
young  persons  inlo  good  habits,  is  that  of  convin- 
cing them  of  the  necessity  of  constantly  watching 
over  themselves,  so  as  to  avoid  ihe  beginingsof  evil. 
A  child  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  understand, 
how  one  little  fault  passed  over  can  bring  aboul  a 
great  sin  ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the 
fact,  that  this  is  taking  place  continually.  I  dare 
say,  my  young  friends,  that  your  parents,  and  teach- 
ers, and  preachers  have  each  and  all  of  them,  tried 
to  convince  you  of  this  ;  but  children  require  to  be 
told  of  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  There- 
fore, though  others  may  have  tried  to  put  you  right 
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on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  harm  if  I  should 
try  too. 

I  remember  once  some  children  thoughtlessly 
setting  fire  to  a  furze-bush  :  in  five  minutes  the  fire 
spread  to  another  bush,  and  soon  some  hundreds  of 
furze-bushes  were  in  flames;  the  farmers  around 
had  enough  to  do  to  prevent  their  hay-ricks  and 
torn-stacks  from  being  burnt  to  the  ground. 

I  remember,  too,  some  mischievous  boys  making 
a  hole  through  the  bank  of  a  large  pond  ;  at  first  the 
water  ran  out  in  a  very  little  stream,  but,  soon  af- 
ter, the  hoie  got  wider,  and  the  water  came  through 
it,  faster  and  faster ;  at  last  the  bank  gave  way,  and 
the  water  rushed  in  a  flood  over  an  adjoining  field, 
and  did  great  mischief. 

Now,asit  was  with  the  furze-bush,  and  the  hole  in 
the  bank  of  the  pond,  so  it  is  with  every  sin,  if  it  be 
not  stopped  at  once,  it  will  increase  in  strength, 
until  no  one  can  tell  what  mischief  it  may  occasion. 

Children!  you  have  the  seeds  of  sin  in  your 
hearts;  and  when  you  consider  for  a  moment  that 
though  an  acorn  be  small,  yet  it  will  grow  into  a 
large  oak  tree;  you  will  perceive  how  wise  it  is  to 
take  care  that  your  acorn-sins  do  not  become  oak- 
tree-sins;  you  will  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  root 
them  out  before  they  get  so  strong  and  sturdy,  as  to 
defy  every  effort  to  remove  them. 

*■  O  Lord  of  grace  and  glory  !  deign 

"  Our  help  and  strength  to  be; 
"  Nor  let  the  seed  of  sin  become 
"A  wide  and  spreading  tree" 

A  child  should  not  only  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  committing  a  dreadful  crime,  but  at  the  sin  also, 
however  small  it  may  appear,  that  may  lead  to  a 
dreadful  crime :  many  a  child,  by  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  bad  companion,  has  been  led  by 
degrees  into  all  evil.  At  first,  perhaps,  he  has 
broken  the  Sabbath  ;  then  learned  to  drink,  to 
curse,  and  to  swear ;  afterwards  to  rob,  and,  at  last, 
.to  murder ;  until  a  guilty  life  has  been  closed  by  a 
shameful  death.  To  avoid  these  things,  make  up 
your  minds,  when  you  see  that  which  is  evil,  how- 
ever trifling  it  may  be,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it :  do  not  touch  it. 

You  must  not  suppose  that  you  can  deceive  once 
without  deceiving  again.  You  must  not  think  that 
you  can  tell  one  untruth,  without  telling  another. 
If  you  begin  to  do  evil,  you  will  go  on  to  do  it;  un- 
less the  grace  of  God  prevent  you.  If  you  were  to 
get  into  a  boat  on  a  river,  yon  might  only  intend  to 
go  a  few  yards;  but  when  once  you  were  upon  the 
stream,  it  might  take  you  and  the  boat  perhaps  ma- 
ny miles.  1  recollect  reading  of  a  boy  who  was, 
contrary  to  his  father's  orders,  amusing  himself  with 
a  boat,  and  who  did  not  see  his  danger  till  borne 
to  the  edg"e  of  a  waterfall,  down  which  he  was  ta- 
ken and  killed. 

Sin  is  like  pitch,  it  will  not  only  cling  to  you  if 
you  handle1  it, 'but  it  will  defile  you,  if  you  only 
touch  it.  Set,  your  faces  against  it,  in  whatever 
Bhapeit  may  appear. 

I  remember  hearing  a  tale  on  this  subject.  A 
poor  man,  who  was  employed  in  digging,  every  now 
and  then  left  off  his  labor  and  said  aloud,  as  he 
leaned  on  his  spade,  "Oh,  Adam!  Adam!"  It 
chanced  that- a  rich  man  for  whom  he  was  working 
passed  by,  and  heard  him.  The  rich  man  asked 
why  he  so  frequently  called  upon  Adam  ?  "  Oh  !" 
said  the  poor  man,  "  I  cry  out,  Oh!  Adam!  Atlam! 
and  much  reason  have  I  to  do  so,  for  had  not  Adam, 
the  father  of  us  all,  been  so  foolish  as  to  eat  the 
forbidden  fruit,  I  should  not  now  be  thus  obliged 
to  get  my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  Had  I 
been  in  his  place  I  would  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  forbidden  fruit.  No  !  I  would  not  have 
touched  it." 

A  short  time  after,  the  rich  man  sent  for  the  poor 
man,  and  taking  him  into  a  room  where  a  sump- 
tuous table  was  spread  over  with  dainties,  he  told 
him  to  set  down  and  eat  his  fill.  "  Every  day," 
said  he,  "  you  may  return  and  do  the  same,  on  con- 
dition that  you  will  not  eat  of  the  dish  that  is  cot- 
ered  over  in  the  middle  of  the  table  ;  but  if  you 
even  touch  that,  you  shall  return  here  no  more." 

This  rich  man  went  away,  and  the  poor  man,  left 
to  himself,  began  to  eat  of  the  dainties,  thinking  in 


his  own  mind,  "so long  as  I  can  have  such  fare  as 
this,  I  do  not  care  a  fig  about  the  dish  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  table." 

When  he  had  satisfied  his  hunger,  and  tasted  of 
almost  every  dish,  he  looked  at  the  cup  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  felt  that  he  should  like  very  well  to  know 
what  was  under  it.  Not  that  he  had  any  wish  to 
eat  of  it,  whatever  it  might  be,  for  he  had  taken 
enough  already,  but  he  wanted  sadly  to  look  at  it  ; 
if  he  could  o'nly  know  what  it  was,  he  would  be 
satisfied. 

From  the  moment  this  desire  entered  into  his 
heart,  it  got  stronger  and  stronger.  He  remember- 
ed, however,  that  he  was  forbidden  to  touch  the 
dish,  and  so  he  sat  looking  at  the  cover  in  a  very 
discontented  spirit. 

Whenever  a  person,  about  to  commit  a  sin,  be- 
gins to  reason  upon  it,  instead  of  going  directly  a- 
way  from  the  temptation,  he  is  pretty  sure  to  find 
out  some  way  of  committing  the  sin,  and  justifying, 
or  cxcusinghimself.  The  poor  man  looked  towards 
the  middle  of  the  table  until  the  thought  struck  him, 
that  though  he  was  forbidden  to  touch  the  dish,  he 
had  not  been  forbidden  to  touch  the  cover  which 
was  placed  over  it,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  doing 
that :  besides,  it  was  impossible  that  any  one  could 
ever  know  that  he  had  touchetl  it.  One  single  peep, 
then,  he  was  determined  to  have,  so  he  gently  lif- 
ted up  ono  side  of  the  cover,  when,  to  his  dismay, 
out  ran  a  mouse. 

In  vain  he  endeavored  to  catch  the  little  crea- 
ture, for  it  was  too  nimble  for  him,  and  hid  itself, 
first  behind  one  dish,  and  then  behind  another.  He 
tried  again,  and  again,  to  lay  hold  of  the  mouse, 
until,  in  the  confusion,  he  knocked  down  a  dish 
upon  the  floor.  The  noise  of  the  broken  dish 
brought  in  the  rich  man,  who  immediately  dismis- 
sed the  poor  man  from  his  house  for  ever,  "  Go!" 
said  he,  "  and  return  again  to  your  labor,  and  ne- 
ver more  complain  of  Adam  for  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit.  When  you  think  of  Adam,  and  of  the  tree 
in  the  middle  of  the  garden;  think  also  of  yourself, 
and  of  the  dish  in  the  middle  of  the  table." 

I  believe  that  many  of  us,  like  the  poor  man,  are 
apt  to  think  more  of  the  errors  of  others,  than  we 
do  ofour  own  ;  but  let  us  learn  from  him  not  to  ven- 
ture a  little  way  in  disobedience,  lest  we  go  further 
than  we  intended,  and  meet  with  our  deserved  re- 
ward. Never  mind  how  trifling  sin  may  appear; 
it  is  still  sin,  therefore  let  it  alone  ;  do  nottouch  it! 

Many  of  yon  may  remember  that  when  Moses 
went  up  into  Mount  Sinai,  the  children  of  Israel 
were  not  allowed  to  go  with  him.  God  did  not  tell 
them  they  might  go  halfway  up  the  mount,  or  a 
little  way  up,  or  even  within  the  borders  of  it;  no 
he  told  them  not  to  touch  it.  "  Whosoever  toucheth 
the  mount  shall  be  surely  put  to  death." 

Oh!  if  we  could  but  shrink  back  from  evil  as  we 
do  from  an  adder  or  a  toad  :  if  we  would  not  only 
refrain  from  going  near  it, but  not  allow  it  to  come 
near  us;  how  many  sins  should  we  avoid,  and  how 
many  sorrows  should  we  escape  '? 

Sin  is  the  source  of  all  the  unhappiness  that  we 
see  around  us.  If  you  would  but  determine,  not  in 
your  own  strength,  but  in  the  strength  of  your  Lord 
and  Saviour,  to  hate  sin  with  a  perfect  hatred  ;  if 
you  would  but  determine  never  to  touch  it  ;  vou 
would  be  happier  than  if  all  the  gold  and  silver'  in 
the  world  was  given  you  to  enjoy.  Think  of  this 
and  pray  for  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  to  teach 
you  to  hate  every  sin,  to  keep  at  the  greatest  possi- 
ble distance  from  it,  and  to  enable  you  to  cleave 
unto  the  Lord  with   purpose  of  heart.  O. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


GEESE. 
•  The  Gray  Goose  may  be  rendered  very  tame, 
and  it  is  capable  of  feeling  great  affection  for  those 
who  are  kind  to  it.  I  will  tell  you  a  story  that  will 
show  you  this,  and  that  these  birds  are  neither  shy, 
like  the  Snow-Geese  of  Hudson's  Bay,  nor  silly, 
like  those  of  Siberia. 

There  was  once  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  France; 
he  was  called  the  Count  de  Btiflbn,  and  he  was  re! 


markably  fond  ofobserving  the  characters  and  man- 
ners of  different  animals.  I  believe  his  friends 
could  not  please  him  much  better  than  by  telling 
him  true  stories  of  any  animal  they  happened  to 
meet  with.  A  gentleman  who  kept  geese  one  day 
related  the  following  story  to  the  Count : 

In  my  flock  of  Geese  I  had  two  ganders,  who 
were  often  striving  to  rule  each  other  :  one  of  them 
was  gray,  and  the  other  white.  The  gray  sander 
was  much  stronger  than  the  other  ;  and  I  believe 
that  one  day  would  have  quite  killed  him,  if  I  had 
not  been  induced  by  the  noise  they  were  makino-  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,'  where  I  happily 
arrived  in  time  to  rescue  poor  Jacquot  (for  that  was 
the  name  given  to  the  white  gander)  from  the  gripe 
of  his  enemy.  Jacquot  was  very  grateful  for  my 
help,  and  soon  became  much  attached  to  m"e. 

One  day  I  was  going  to  a  wood  about  a  mile  and 
a  hal  f  distant,  and  as  I  passed  through  the  park  in  mv 
way  to  it,  my  friend  Jacquot  followed  me  very  fa- 
miliarly, till  I  came  to  an  ice-house  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  enclosure.  Here  we  parted.  I  shut  Jac- 
quot into  the  park,  and  pursued  my  walk  alone. 
When  he  saw  himself  separated  from  me,  he  be- 
gan to  make  a  strange  noise.  Still  I  went  on,  and 
when  I  had  gone  about  half  a  mile,  I  heard  some- 
thing heavy  flying,  and  turning  round,  I  saw  poor 
Jacquot  almost  close  to  me.  He  followed  me  all 
the  way,  sometimes  flying  and  sometimes  walking. 
He  would  get  before  me,  and  slop  where  the  path 
separated,  in  order  to  see  which  way  I  was  going. 
The  walk  was  a  very  long  one,  and  I  was" gone 
many  hours  ;  but  still  Jacquot  followed  me  throush 
all  the  windings  of  the  wood,  without  seemius 
tired.  6 

Another  time  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  ftiend,  and 
as  Jacquot  happened  to  be  passing  the  window,  he 
heard  my  voice.  The  door  of  the  house  was  open  : 
he  came  in  ;  ascended  the  stairs  :  and,  to  the  no 
small  alarm  of  the  family,  entered  the  room  in  which 
we  were  sitting,  uttering  ldud  cries  of  joy, 

You  have  seen  a  dog  leading  a  poor  blind  man 
by  a  string,  and  were  very  much  pleased  with  the 
care  he  took  to  guide  him  safely.  I  have  read, 
that  in  a  village  in  Germany,  a  blind  old  woman 
was  led  to  church,  every  Sunday,  by  a  gander,  who 
used  to  take  hold  of  her  gown  with  hi?  bill :  when 
he  had  safely  conducted  the  poor  woman  to  her 
seat  he  would  go  back  to  the  church-vard  and 
graze  there  till  service  was  over.  When  he  saw 
the  people  coming  out  of  church,  he  went  back  to 
his  blind  mistress,  and  led  her  safely  home.  One 
day  a  gentleman  called  at  the  woman's  house,  and, 
when  he  found  that  she  was  gone  out,  he  told  her 
daughter  that  he  was  very  much  surprised  at  her 
mother's  being  abroad.  "Oh!  Sir,"  said  the  girl, 
"  we  are  not  afraid  of  trusting  her  out,  for  the 
gander  is  with  her." — Children's  Friend. ' 

HISTOKTT. 


From  the  Kentucky  Argus. 
A  FRONTIER  INCIDENT. 

Some  time  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1SI5,  Samuel 
Cecil,  residing  on  StationCamp  Creek,  then  thought 
to  be  in  Wayne  County,  Kentucky,  (but  now  Ten- 
nessee) was  absent  in  the  mountains, his  wife,  being 
out  of  meal,  started  to  a  neighbour's  to  borrow  some3 
but  first  securely  closing  and  barring  the  door.' 
leaving  three  young  children  in  the  house,  the  old- 
est a  girl,  and  two  youngest  boys,  for  safely  during 
her  absence.  She  took  two  of'the  oldest  children 
with  her  to  hah>  her  carry  the  meal,  and  bear  her 
company.  Shortly  alter  her  departure  her  husband 
returned,  unbarred  the  door,  and  being  warm  and 
fatigued  laid  down,  and  fell  asleep.  The  three 
young  children  getting  at  liberty,  pursued  the  track 
of  their  mother.  She  shortly  returned,  found  her 
husband  at  home  fast  asleep,  and  the  children  mis- 
sing ;  she  awoke  her  husband  and  informed  him 
of  the  circumstances,  they  immediately  pursued  the 
track  of  the  children,  followed  thorn  to  the  crossing 
of  Station  Camp  Creek,  but  could  make  no  discovt 
ery.  The  neighbours  in  this  thin  settled  part  of 
the  country  being  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
united  in  the  hunt  for  nights  and  days;  the  waters. 
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eddies,  and  drifts,  the  mountains,  cliffs,  and  vallies, 
were  all  explored  and  searched  by  ihe  mother,  fath- 
er and  neighbours,  but  all  in  vain.  The  bereared 
parents  were  almost  inconsolable.  At  one  time 
they  thought  the  children,  in  attempting  to  cross 
the  stream,  were  drowned,  and  had  drifted  ;  then, 
that  some  ravenous  beast  had  devoured  them  ;  at 
another  time,  that  they  had  perished  with  hunger, 
cold,  and  thirst;  or  that^some  skulking  Indians 
might  have  stolen  or  kidnapped  them — but  all  was 
mystery  and  uncertainty,  with  the  grieving  parents 
and  anxious  neighbors. 

About  eight  or  ten  days  past,  the  oldest  boy  of 
the  three  children,  now  a  young  man,  presenting 
himself  at  home  before  his  parents,  announced  his 
name,  and  told  the  circumstances.  Imagine  to 
yourselves  how  lost  in   astonishment  and   anxious 


friends  ;  for  "  Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  sil- 
ver, and  in  gold."  "  Lot  also,  who  went  with 
Abram,  had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents.  And 
the  land  was  notable  to  bear  them,  that  they  might 
dwell  together ;  for  their  substance  was  great,  so 
that  they  could  not  dwell  together."  We  need  not 
wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  that  there  was 
some  dispute  among  the  members  of  their  families. 
So  we  are  told  there  was.  "  There  was  a  strife 
between  the  herdsmen  of  Abram's  cattle  and  the 
herdsmen  of  Lot's  cattle ;"  both  parties  wanted  the 
best  pastures  to  feed  their  own  flocks,  and  the 
best  wells  to  give,  them  water.  One  party  said, 
This  field  is  ours;  and  the  other,  No,  it  is  ours, 
and  you  must  push  off  and  drive  your  cattle  to  an- 
other place,  and  so  "there  was  strife"  between 
them.     There  are  a  great  many  men  who,  in  such 


feelings  were  the  parents;  they  listened  with  eager !  a  case  as  this,  would   have   taken  part   with   their 


ear  to  hear  of  the  other  two.  When  kidnapped,  he 
was  only  four  years  old,  and  could  tell  but  lit- 
tle of  the  circumstances;  all  he  knew  was,  that 
seven  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  came  across  them, 
and  took  him  and  his  sister  and  younger  brother, 
and  bore  them  off;  that  the  youngest  brother  un- 
able to  bear  the  fatigues,  and  for  want  of  milk  or 
proper  food,  perished  on  the  road  ;  that  they  were 
taken  to  the  Indian  country,  thence  carried  to  the 
Arkansas,  beyond  the  Mississippi.  From  his  sis- 
ter he  learnt  his  name,  and  something  of  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  were  taken,  and  by  enquiries, 
had  been  enabled  to  reach  his  father's  and  mother's 
house.  His  sister  was  living,  and  was  married  a 
few  days  before  his  departure  to  a  Spaniard,  a 
great  ways  off.  R.  Garth. 

Monticello,  Aug.  20,  19S0. 


SINGULAR  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

A  short  lime  since,  a  sister  and  a  brother  met 
together  in  this  city,  after  a  separation  of  22  years, 
dining  which  lime  neither  of  them  had  ever  heard 
from  the  other!  The  parents  of  these  persons  and 
another  daughter,  had  been  inhabitants  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  died  in  that  city  in  1807.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  embarrassed  state  in  which  they  left 
their  circumstances,  the  surviving  relatives  found 
it  necessary  to  separate  the  children,  who  were 
then  very  young.  Two  relatives  of  the  mother 
took  the  two  female  children  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country,  and  the  boy  was  taken  by  a  friend  of 
the  father,  to  a  distance  from  the  two  females. 
All  three  lived  and  grew  up ;  and  each  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  a  fraternal  degree  of  kindred  bound 
all,  although  the  females  knew  not  their  broth- 
er's abode  nor  he  theirs.  One  sister  now  resides 
in  Ohio;  the  other  has  lived  a  considerable  time 
in  this  city,  where  she  is  happily  married.  About 
two  years  since  the  brother  came  to  reside  in  this 
city,  and  continues  to  work  at  his  trade  ;  during 
six  months  his  sister  lived  next  door  to  the  house 
in  which  he  still  boards.  The  sister  had  many 
fruitless  searches  for  him,  and  even  went  some 
time  since  to  Philadelphia  to  endeavor  to  find 
some  account  of  him,  but  without  effect.  Finally 
she  some  days  since  heard  his  name  mentioned 
casually  in  conversation,  and  a  presentiment,  real 
or  imaginary,  struck  her  that  he  was  "  the  long 
sought  for  one."  She  proceeded  to  her  old  neigh- 
bor's house  and  waited  till  the  young  man  came 
home  from  work,  and  a  scene  of  mutual  recognition 
led  to  a  pleasure  more  difficult  to  describe  than 
imagine,  aficr  a  separation  of  relatives  so  closely 
allied  during  a  period  so  long. — N.    Y.   Courier. 


EDITORIAL. 


MEUM  AND  TVVyi.-lConcluilcil.] 
There  is  a  beautiful  and  affecting  instance  of 
forbearance  and  condescension,  recorded  in  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  in  the  con- 
duct of  Abram,  afterwards  called  Abraham  the  fa- 
ther of  the  faithful,  towards  his  nephew  I,ot.  It 
was  after  Abram  went  up]  out  of  Egypt,  where  he 
had  been  residing,  with  his  family  and  his  flocks, 
when  Lot  went  with  him  into  the  south.  Now 
when  these  two  men  were  looking  out  for  places  to 
settle  in,  it  was  not  very   convenient  for  the 


servants  and  gone  to  quarrelling  too.  But  Abram 
and  Lot  did  not  do  so.  They  were  more  kind  to 
each  other,  and  settled  the  dispute  in  a  more  peace- 
able wav.  As  Lot  was  the  younger  man  and  a 
nephew  to  Abram,  it  would  seem  proper  that  he 
should  yield  to  his  uncle,  and  first  propose  some 
terms  of  agreement.  Whether  he  thought  of  do- 
ing so  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  We  only  know  that 
Abram  spoke  first,  and  did  it  in  such  a  kind  and 
tender  way  that  Lot  immediately  agreed  to  it. 
"  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  let  there  be  no  strife, 
I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between 
my  herdsmen  and  thy  herdsmen  ;  for  we  are  breth- 
ren. Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?  Separate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me  ;  if  thou  wilt  take  the 
left  hand,  then  will  I  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou 
depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left." 
Lot  took  his  choice  accordingly  and  fixed  his  res- 
idence, Abram  went  the  other  way,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised ;  and  they  separated  themselves  the  one  from 
the  other.  Abram  was  abundantly  blessed  imme- 
diately after,  and  received  the  promise  that  God 
would  give  the  whole  country  round  about,  to  him 
and  to  his  children  forever.  It  is  true  Lot  was 
tried  and  afflicted  in  the  place  where  he  chose  to 
dwell ;  and  at  last  was  brought  out  of  it  by  the 
rich  goodness  of  God,  that  it  might  be  destroyed 
by  fire  from  heaven.  But  Lot  was  not  punished 
for  making  such  a  peaceable  agreement  with  his 
uncle.  His  sin  was,  coveting  a  goodly  plain  for 
his  place  of  residence,  and  not  considering  that  it 
would  expose  him  to  temptation,  on  account  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  neighbors.  It  was  wrong  for 
him  to  go  to  live  among  the  ungodly,  for  the  sake 
of  having  good  land  ;  but  it  was  not  wrong  to  agree 
peaceably  with  Abram  to  separate  from  each  other 
and  avoid  contentions. 

We  see  in  this  instance  how  easy  it  is  to  appease 
ancer  and  settle  disputes,  when  people  are  disposed 
to  peace  and  will  use  kind  words.  Abram  spoke 
affectionately  to  Lot,  and  Lot  made  peace  with  him 
at  once  ;  and  they  had  only  to  go  different  ways,  to 
make  peace  and  live  as  brethren.  "  Let  there  be  no 
strife  between  us,"  said  Abram,  "  for  we  are  breth- 
ren." See  what  a  reason  he  assigned,  why  they 
should  not  quarrel — we  are  brethren,  and  ought  to 
live  in  peace.  They  were  not  own  brotheis,  child- 
ren of  the  same  parents.  Abram  only  meant  that 
they  were  near  relatives,  and  companions,  and 
friends.  Whenever  any  two  persons  seem  to  have 
any  occasion  to  dispute,  and  begin  to  talk  about 
mcum  and  Ilium  and  use  other  hard  words,  it  is  time 
they  should  inquire  if  they  are  not  brethren.  And 
if  they  are  brothers,  or  neighbors,  or  only  fellow 
mortals,  they  are  too  nearly  related  to  contend  and 
wrangle.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  sin  for  any  persons 
to  fight,  who  are  soon  to  be  tenants  of  the  grave, 
and  who  in  a  short  time  will  stand  together  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  Such  guilt  may  be 
avoided,  if  people  will  "love  one  another  with  a 
pure  heart  fervently,"  and  if  all  will  imitate  the 
example  of  faithful  Abraham. 

The  example  of"  Father  Moody,"  as  lie  used  to 
be  called,  is  well  worthy  of  being  told  to  children. 
He  was  a  godly  minister  of  York,  in  the  former 
province,  now  state,  of  Maine  ;  a  man  of  great  faith 
and  charity.  At  a  certain  lime  he  was  out  with 
his  gun,  and  brought  down   two  wild   geese.     It 


er  small  and  extremely  thin,  scarcely  worth  cook- 
ing. He  had  previously  resolved,  that  if  he  killed 
two  geese,  he  would  send  one  of  them  to  a  poor 
widow  of  the  neighborhood  with  a  family  of  small 
children.  He  carried  them  home,  and  directed 
his  housekeeper  to  pull  off  their  feathers  and  send 
the  fat  one  to  the  widow.  The  housekeeper  was 
very  much  surprised  that  he  did  not  keep  the  best 
goose  himself,  especially  as  his  own  family  were  al- 
so poor  and  in  want  of  food  at  that  very  time.  But 
Mr.  Moody  would  not  hearken  to  her  objections, 
and  the  poor  one  was  kept  for  his  own  table,  while 
the'large  fat  one  was  sem  to  the  widow,  and  made 
her  heart  glad  that  she  had  food  lb  give  her  hungry 
children.  Mr.  Moody  did  not  say,  1  will  have  the 
best,  and  the  lean  bird  is  good  enough  for  the  wid- 
ow. He  knew  that  God  had  given  him  both;  and 
was  ready  to  distribute  to  the  wants  of  another,  as 
well  as  to  receive  the  blessing  himself.  He  did 
not  feel  willing  to  be  a  selfish  being,  craving  all 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  throwing  only  the 
crumbs  of  his  table  to  them  who  have  no  helper. 
He  showed  the  spirit  of  Christ,  who,  though  he  was 
rich,  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
might  be  made  rich.  He  doubtless  fell  happy  in 
his  own  mind,  when  he  had  given  food  to  the  hun- 
gry; and  proved  the  truth  of  that  saying  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  II  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  How  much  happier  the  world  would 
be,  if  we  all,  whether  men,  or  women,  or  children, 
had  the  spirit  of  father  Moody  ;  or  rather  if  the 
same  mind  were  in  us  which  is  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 


to 
reside  close   together,   although  they  were  good  '  tapp'en'ed That  one  was  Targe  and  very  fat°;  iheoth- 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 
'Twas  Sabbath  morn.     I  crossed  the  dewy  lawn, 
Which  glistened  as  it  were  a  lied  of  pearls. 
The  every  wild-llower  lh.it  anon  I  met, 
Breathed  forth  a  bland  perfume,  as  'twere  incense 
Offered  unto  God.     The  little  Fillet, 
From  the  neighbouring  sylvan  height  descending 
In  wild  meanderings,  struck  the  notes  of  praise, 
In  light  reverberalory  swells,  as  oft 
The  chrystal  waters  plashed  its  pigmy  banks. 
The  echoing  carol  of  the  birds — as  'twere 
The  talisman  of  songs  angelic,  made 
My  heart-strings  vibrate.    Though  in  a  strange  land. 
Earth  seemed  tome  a  paradise.     Nnlure 
In  all  the  varied  forms  presented,  sang 
In  straius  of  eloquence  the  praise  of  God  1 
Onward  I  went.     I  saw  a  little  band 
Clad  neatly,  coming  o'er  the  lea.     Curious, 
To  know  the  object  of  their  mission,  I 
With  quickened  step,  my  course  directed  toward 
The  youthful  throng.     But  ere  I  reached  them,  they 
Had  to  the  village  school-bouse  entered  in, 
Where  they  were  wont  each  Sabbath-day  to  meet, 
To  learn  the  law  of  God  and  list  the  Gospel. 
I  followed  litem.    And  ns  I  entered  in 
Amidst  the  solemn  silence  of  the  place, 
A  voice  proclaimed  out  of  the  Book  ofGod — 
"  Thy  testimonies  Lord,  are  very  sure  : 
Holiness  becomes  thy  house  forever." 
The  assembly  knelt.    The  fervent  praver  as  'twere 
The  priestly  offering  of  the  man  of  God, 
Ascended  in  behalf  of  his  sweet  charge, 
Who,  with  hands  clasped  as  if  wiUiheld  from  aught 
Of  earth,  to  grasp  the  horns  of  God's  own  altar, 
And  eyelids  closed  upon  the  things  of  time — 
Their  mental  eyes  on  views  celestial  lixed — 
In  accents  simple  yet  devout  sent  forth 
A  suitable  response,  "  Amen,  Amen." 
Mcthought  I  heard  a  voice  angelic  say — 
"  Put  oil'  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feel, — for  lo  ! 
The  place  whereon  thou  staud'sl  is  holy  ground." 
And  then  a  heavenly  order  did  pervade 
The  place,  throughout  the  simple  recital 
Of  God's  own  testimony  of  his  Son, — 
"  In  him  I  am  well  pleased,"  (although  Christ  dolli 
Declare  himself  to  be  God's  equal  Son  J 
Sure  such  testimony  is  resistless — 
He  is  the  very  God  !)  Each  little  mind 
Seemed  to  receive  the  impress  of  the  truths 
It  uttered.     The  teachers'  countenances— 
Beaming  with  holy  cheerfulness — their  broves 
Haloed  with  glory  to  the  Lord,  whose  sheen 
Was  there  concentred  from  those  infant  hearth- 
Betrayed  hearts  gladdened  in  a  cause,  in  which 
Angelic  interest  ever  on  the  alert 
To  note  its  progress,  strikes  up  chorusses, 
Whose  thrillings  echo  through  Heaven's  wide  domain 
At  every  triumph; —  e'en  Eternal  Truth. 
Then  rose  die  simple  strains  of  melody 
Whose  thrilling  power  e'en  touched  my  inmost  son!. 
Mcthought  I  were  transported  e'en  to  Heaven. 
But  suddenly  an  angel's  whisper  warned, — 
"This  is  not  Heaven,  know  thou,  O  man  1  the  bliss 
That  waits  the  faiUiful  of  Ulese  worshippers, 
In  Heaven,  is  not  conceived  by  man. 
Still,  lis  none  other  than  the  Hoiue  of  God — 
The  very  Gale  of  Heaven  .'" 
.Boston,  Oct.  18W,  1830.  W.  A.  B. 
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NABEATIVB, 


NANCY  BERE. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Warner,  in  his  Literary  Recollec- 
tions, relates  a  short  but  romantic  story  respecting 
a  Miss  Nancy  Bere.  This  young  lady  was  at  an  early 
age  adopted  by  Mr.  Hackman  and  his  lady  under 
the  following  circumstances: — Her  [Mrs.  Hack- 
man's]  garden,  in  which  alone  she  found  particu- 
lar pleasure,  stood  in  need,  as  is  usual  in  the  spring 
season,  of  an  active  weeder ;  and  John,  the  foot- 
man, was  despatched  to  the  poor  house  to  select  a 
little  pauper  girl  qualified,  for  the  performance  of 
this  necessary  labour.  He  executed  her  commis- 
sion in  a  trice,  brought  back  a  diminutive  female 
of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  pointed  out  the  hum- 
ble task  in  which  she  was  to  employ  herself,  and 
left  her  te  her  work.  The  child  alone  amid  the 
flowers,  began  to  '  warble  her  native  wood  notes 
wild'  in  tones  of  more  than  common  sweetness. 
Mrs.  Hackman's  window  happened  to  be  thrown 
up.  She  heard  the  little  weeder's  solitary  song, 
was  struck  with  the  rich  melody  of  her  voice,  and 
inquired  from  whom  it  proceeded.  '  Nancy  Bere, 
from  the  poor  house,'  was  the  answer.  By  Mrs. 
Hackman's  order  the  songstress  was  immediately 
brought  to  the  lady's  apartment,  who  became  so 
pleased  at  the  first  interview  with  her  naivete,  in- 
telligence, and  apparently  amiable  disposition,  that 
she  determined  to  remove  the  warbling  Nancy  from 
the  work  house,  and  attach  her  to  her  own  kitchen 
establishment.  The  little  maiden,  however,  was 
too  good  and  attentive  to  be  permitted  to  remain 
long  in  the  subordinate  condition  of  a  scullion's 
deputy.  Mrs.  Hackman  soon  preferred  her  to 
the  office  of  lady's  maid  ;  and  to  qualify  her  the 
better  for  this  attendance  on  her  person,  had  her 
carefully  instructed  in  all  the  elementary  branches 
of  education.  The  intimate  intercourse  that  now 
subsisted  between  the  patroness  and  her  protege 
quickly  ripened  into  the  warmest  affection  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  most  grateful  attachment  on  the 
other.  Nancy  Bere  was  attractively  lovely,  and  still 
more  irresistible  from  an  uncommon  sweetness  of 
temper,  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  feminine  soft- 
ness of  character;  and  Mrs.  Hackman,  whose  re- 
gard for  her  daily  increased,  proposed  at  length  to 
her  complying  husband  that  they  should  adopt  the 
pauper  orphan  as  their  daughter. — From  the  moment 
of  the  execution  of  this  plan  every  possible  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  education  of  Miss  Bere — and 
I  presume  with  the  best  success,  as  I  always  un- 
derstood that  she  became  a  highly  accomplished 
young  lady.  Her  humility  and  modesty,  however, 
never  forsook  her,  and  her  exaltation  to  Air.  Hack- 
man's  family  seemed  only  to  strengthen  her  grati- 
tude to  her  partial  and  generous  benefactress.  It 
could  not  be  thought  that  such  '  a  flower'  as  the 
adopted  beauty 

'  Was  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air;' 

or  that,  however  retired  her  life  might  be,  Miss  Bere 
would  remain  long  the  beloved  protege  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hackman,  without  being  remarked,  admired, 
and  solicited  to  change  her  name.  Very  shortly, 
indeed,  after  assuming  this  character,  such  an  event 
occurred,  though  without,  at  that  time,  producing 
any  propitious  result.  A  clergyman  of  respectable 
appearance  had  taken  lodgings  in  Lymington  for 
the  purpose  of  autumnal  bathing  and  amusing  him- 
self with  a  little  partridge  shooting.  The  hospit- 
able Mr.  Hackman,  ever  attracted  toward  a  brother 
sportsman  by  a  sort  of  magnetic  influence,  called  up- 
on the  stranger,  shot  with  him  and  invited  him  home. 
The  invitations  were  repeated,  and  accepted,  as 
often  as  the  shooting  days  recurred.     Nor  had  many 


taken  place  ere  their  natural  effect  on  a  young  un- 
married clerk  was  produced.  He  became  deeply 
enamoured  of  Mis?  Bere,  and  offered  her  his  hand. 
She,  for  aught  I  know,  might  have  been  '  nothing 
loath'  to  change  the  condition  of  a  recluse  for  the 
more  active  character  of  a  clergyman's  wife ;  but 
as  the  gentleman  had  no  possesion  save  his  liv- 
ing, and  as  Mr.  Hackman  could  not,  out  of  a  life 
estate,  supply  Miss  Bere  with  a  fortune,  it  was  judg- 
ed prudent  under  these  pecuniary  disabilities,  that 
she  should  decline  the  honour  of  the  alliance.  A 
year  elapsed  without  the  parties  having  met,  and 
it  was  generally  imagined  that  Lethe  had  kindly 
administered  an  oblivious  portion  to  both,  and  with 
the  aid  of  absence  had  obliterated  from  their  minds 
the  remembrance  of  each  other.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  At  the  ensuing  partridge  season,  the 
gentleman  returned  to  Lymington  ;  and  with  the 
title  of '  very  reverend'  prefixed  to  his  name,  (for  he 
had  obtained  a  deanery  in  the  interval,)  once  more 
repeated  his  solicitation  and  his  offers.  These  (as 
there  was  now  no  obstacle  to  the  marriage)  were 
accepted.  The  amiable  pair  were  united,  and  liv- 
ed for  many  years  sincerely  attached  to  each  other, 
respected,  esteemed,  and  beloved  by  all  around 
them.  The  death  of  the  husband  dissolred  at 
length  the  happy  connexion.  His  lady  survived 
her  loss  for  some  time,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  lit- 
tle warbling  pauper,  Nancy  Bere,  of  Lymington 
work  house,  quitted  this  temporal  being,  the  uni- 
versally lamented  widow  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Thurloe,  palatine  bishop  of  Durham." 


HOBALIT7, 


For  the  Youth's   Companion. 
CHRISTMAS. 

The  approach  of  Christmas  brings  vividly  to 
mind  many  scenes  of  my  "  childhood's  earlv  days," 
those  sunny  days  when  the  world  seemed  all  friend- 
ship, love,  and  truth;  before  age,  and  experience 
had  dissolved  the  charm,  and  taught  me  what  in- 
deed it  is,  "  a  dream,  an  empty  show."  I  recol- 
lect, when  I  was  quite  a  child,  that  several  of  my 
playmates  were  taught  to  believe  in  a  certain  little 
spirit,  lilliputian,  or  fairy,  named  Crispin;  who 
was  never  to  be  seen  except  on  Christmas  eve ;  and 
who  would  then  come  flying  over  the  roofs  of  houses, 
with  a  basket  bigger  than  himself  filled  with  cakes, 
sweetmeats,  and  toys  of  every  description,  to  be 
distributed  among  all  the  little  urchins  who  would, 
on  going  to  bed  that  nizht,  hang  one  of  their  stock- 
ings on  the  bed-post.  Then,  as  soon  as  they  should 
fall  asleep,  this  same  Crispin  would  come  down 
chimney,  and  deposit  such  articles  as  he  saw  fit  in 
the  stockings  suspended  for  that  purpose. 

Crispin,  you  must  know,  was  a  vastly  wise  little 
body,  and  knew  all  the  good  children,  and  all  the 
bad  ones,  and  of  course  knew  very  well  how  to 
distribute  his  presents  accordingly.  If  any  had 
been  very  bad,  he  would  put  nothing  but  a  rod  in 
their  stocking. 

Havino- never  been  taught  myself  to  believe  in 
stories  of  this  kind,  I  happened  once  to  express 
some  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  all  important  sub- 
ject in  the  presence  of  some  little  Crispinian  advo- 
cates, when  one  of  them  challenged  me  to  spend 
the  night  with  her,  that  I  might  see  in  the  morning 
if  her  assertion  was  not  true.  Iwent;  but  was  still 
much  puzzled  to  know,  if  indeed  there  should  be 
such  a  little  fellow,  how  he  could  carry  a  basket 
bigger  than  himself,  and  how  he  could  get  up  and 
down  chimney  without  upsetting  it,  and  how  he 
would  look  when  he  came  there.and  similar  thoughts 
and  conjectures  kept  me  awake,  long  alter  my  lit- 
tle bed-fellow  had  fallen  asleep.     Once  I  thought 


1  heard  a  noise  in  the  fire  place  and  started  up  in 
bed,  straining  my  eyes  almost  out  of  their  sockets, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  a  strange  some- 
thing, I  hardly  knew  what;  for  I  began  to  feel  a 
little  frightened.  I  continued  to  listen,  but  "saw 
nothing.  I  lay  down  again ;  I  heard  something 
rattle  down  on  the  hearth.  I  now  thought  surely 
there  must  be  a  Crispin,  aod  he  has  met  with  some 
misfortune  in  the  chimney,  for  I  hear  the  sugar 
plums  rattling  down  every  moment.  Soon  after  I 
distinctly  heard  footsteps,  and  saw  the  glimmering 
of  a  light.  I  had  now  got  my  imagination  so  ex- 
cited that  I  was  afraid  to  rise  up  again,  or  scarcely 
to  breathe ;  but  as  the  footsteps  approached  ant) 
the  light  became  brighter,  my  confidenceseemed  to 
be  somewhat  restored,  and  I  ventured  to  peep  up 
though  slily,  and  I  saw — whom  do  you  think  .' 
master  Crispin  ?  No  ;  but  the  mother  of  my  little 
sleeping  companion,  stuffing  our  stockings  with 
nice  and  good  things,  and  then  disappearing  as 
cautiously  as  she  came.  I  soon  after  fell  asleep, 
and  dreamed  of  Christmas,  Crispin,  stockings  and 
sugar-plums:  and  did  not  awake  till  I  felt  my  little 
bed  fellow  Fanny  shaking  me  most  violently,  and 
saying  in  a  most  triumphant  voice,  "  Now  what  do 
you  think,  miss?  Do  you  not  believe  there  is  such 
a  creature  as  Crispin,  and  that  he  came  here  last 
night  and  brought  us  all  these  good  things?"  I  ac- 
knowledged that  somebody  must  surely  have  keen 
there,  from  the  appearance  of  our  stockings,  which 
were  stuffed  as  full  as  they  could  hold.  Upon 
which  we  went  to  pulling  out  the  contents.  In 
mine  was  a  neat  little  volume  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  a  quantity  of  nice  Madeira  grapes.  In  Fanny's, 
a  doll,  a  fine  parcel  of  raisins  and  sugar  plums. 
My  little  friend  seemed  very  happy  in  thinking  she 
had  convinced  me  of  my  error,  and  I  was  so  well 
contented  with  my  share  of  the  distribution  made 
by  her  imaginary  Crispin,  that  I  felt  no  inclination 
to  contradict  it.  I  bade  her  good  morning  and 
scampered  home  with  all  speed,  to  exhibit  ray 
stocking  full  and  to  relate  this  same  story. 

Good  children  never  need  fear  that  their  friends 
will  not  be  kind  to  them,  without  their  believing  in 
the  existence  of  such  fairy  beings  as  my  friend 
Fanny's  Crispin.  J*****. 


SSLIGION. 


For  llie  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  PIOCS  SCHOOL  GIRL. 

Ella  hopes  she  is  a  Christian,  and  she  endeavours 
to  diffuse  a  religious  influence  all  around  her. 

Before  joining  her  companions  in  the  school 
room,  she  prays  for  assistance  from  Heaven,  to 
guide  her  all  the  day.  She  is  seated  at  her  desk 
at  the  hour  appointed;  and,  having  just  come  from 
hei  own  private  devotions,  she  is  prepared  to  enter 
with  feeling  into  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
school.  She  feels  the  importance  of  improving  her 
present  opportunities  for  acquiring  useful  knowl- 
edge; therefore  you  find  hei  in  her  various  studies 
diligent  and  atttentive. 

At  the  recitations,  her  clear  but  gentle  voice  is 
quick  and  audible  in  its  answers.  She  gives  her 
whole  attention  to  the  subject  before  her,  and  ranks 
among  the  first  in  her  class.  She  does  not  study, 
however,  merely  for  the  sake  of  distinction;  but 
because  she  is  aware  that  a  well  stored  mind  will 
increase  her  own  happiness,  and  make  her  more 
extensively  useful  in  life.  Her  talents  are  gifts  in- 
trusted to  her  by  God,  and  she  feels  that  they  should 
be  cultivated  for  his  service. 

She  spends  study  hours  in  seeking  her  own  im- 
provement ;  but  the  recess  is  given  to  her  compan- 
ions.    It  is  then  her  aim  to  promote   happinest 
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wherever  she  can.  If  any  little  girl  is  in  trouble 
or  does  not  succeed  in  her  play,  there  comes  Ella 
to  comfort  and  assist  her.  If  dissensions  unfortu- 
nately arise  among  any  in  the  school,  there  goes 
Ella  the  peace-maker.  If  her  intimate  friend,  (for 
she  has  one  whom  she  loves  tenderly,)  can  sit  down 
with  het  in  a  retired  corner  before  the  recess  has 
closed,  they  speak  together  of  their  obligations  to 
dedicate  themselves  to  God's  service,  and  concert 
some  plan  by  which  they  may  be  the  means  of  win- 
ning over  some  of  their  young  companions  to  the 
paths  of  peace  and  holiness. 

Ella  is  affectionate  and  kind.  The  girls  all  love 
her  :  she  has  true  politeness  also;  that  which  flows 
from  a  delicate  and  feeling  heart.  Her  manners 
are  marked  by  the  most  entire  simplicity.  Such 
is  Ella.  S.  Lucy. 


BENEVOLENCK. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
ELIZA  AND  MARIA  ; 

Ort  the  Pleasure  of  Relieving  the  Distressed. 
A  table  is  spread,  on  which  are  placed  two  bowls 
of  bread  and  milk.     Eliza,  as  she  seats  herself  by 
the  side  of  the  table,  calls  to  .Maria  ;  who  soon  en- 
ters, leading  a  poor,  ragged,  shivering  little  girl. 

Maria.  Oh  Eliza,  look  here,  see  this  poor  lit- 
tle girl ;  she  is  almost  dead  with  the  cold  ;  she  says 
she  has  no  fire  at  home,  and  no  clothes  but  these 
rags;  come  close  to  our  fire,  little  girl,  and  warm 
you,  and  dont  be  afraid.  Eliza.  She  looks  hun- 
gry too,  poor  girl ;  have  you  had  any  breakfast  to 
day?  Girl.  No,  Ma'am,  nor  yesterday  neither :  I 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  the  night  before: 
and  yesterday  I  laid  a-bed  all  day,  'cause  it  was  so 
cold  and  stormy,  and  mammy  had  no  fire,  and  I  had 
no  shoes  nor  mittens,  so  I  could  not  go  out  to  ben 
any  thing:  and  to-day  I  was  so  hungry  I  crept  out 
a  bit.  Maria.  O  dear!  how  hungry  she  must  be  ; 
Oh!  here's  mamma;  this  poor  girl,  mamma,  is  al- 
most starved  ;  do  pray  give  her  some  breakfast.il/rs. 
D.  iMy  dear,  there  is  no  more  milk  in  the  house, 
and  that  is  the  last  of  the  loaf  which  is  set  on  the 
table  for  your  breakfast,  and  the  baker  will  not  be 
here  till  afternoon.  Maria.  Oh  Eliza,  let  us  give 
her  half  our  breakfast.  Eliza.  She  is  verv  hun- 
gry, Maria,  half  would  not  be  enough  for  her;  let 
us  give  her  all  of  it  that  she  may  have  enough  for 
once.  Maria.  So  we  will,  I  will  hand  you  the 
great  bowl,  and  put  it  all  together. 

They  put  all  in  one  bowl,  and  drawing  the  table 
close  to  the  fire,  they  give  the  little  girl  a  stool 
and  bid  her  sit  up  to  the  table,  and  eat  it.  While 
she  eats  greedily,  they  stand  by  with  tears  of  joy 
rolling  down  their  cheeks. 

Maria.  Well  done.  See,  Eliza,  how  she  eats. 
Eliza.  Hush,  Maria,  you  will  frighten  her.  Little 
Girl.  Thauk  you,  misses,  thank  you  ;  I  do  feel  so 
comfortable  now.  I  have  not  had  so  good  a  break- 
fast this  long,  long  while.  Maria.  I  am  sure  I 
never  had  so  good  a  one  in  my  life.  Eliza.  Nor 
I,  neither.  Much  good  may  it  do  you,  my  little 
girl:  and  now  Maria,  let  us  off  to  school,  we  shall 
have  good  stomachs  for  our  luncheon. 

As  they  said  this,  the  little  girl  having  got  well 
warmed,  they  showed  her  the  way  to  the  door,. and 
began  to  prepare  themselves  for  school ;  while  so 
occupied,  their  mother  entered  again.  Mrs.  B. 
Come  to  my  arms,  my  children,  dearer  than  ever ; 
take  a  mother's  blessing.  May  God,  who  delights 
in  mercy,  preserve  and  cherish  in  you,  my  dear 
children,  that  blessed  disposition,  which  has  promp- 
ted you  to  spare  a  nccsssary  meal  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry :  and  may  you  never  want  the  means  to  indulge 
this  sweet  source  of  happiness.  Had  I  provided  a 
breakfast  for  that  poor  little  girl,  you  would  have 
been  pleased  to  see  her  eat:  but  you  would  not 
have  enjoyed  that  delight  which  you  now  feel,  of 
having  yourselves  administered  to  her  wants  ; 
that  consciousness  of  having  performed  a  duty 
which  carries  with  it  an  immediate  reward.  By  a 
small  self  denial,  you  have  relieved  the  distress  of 
a  fellow  creature,  and  your   hearts  e 


you  shall  see  her  comfortably  clothed  ;  the  distress- 
es of  her  family  shall  be  relieved,  and  she  shall  be 
put  in  some  way  of  learning  to  get  her  own  living 
and  assist  her  aged  parents  and  helpless  brothets 
and  sisters. 

My   young  readers,  you    have  read   my  story  ; 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurs,  go  and  dolikewise. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  A  NEW  2EALANDER 

IN  ENGLAND. 
"  Although  he  had  come  to  England,  merely  to 
obtain  the  means  of  meeting  his  great  enemy  in 
equal  battle,  he  professed  to  be  determined  to  clis- 
courage,  on  his  return,  those  ferocious  excesses 
with  which  his  countrymen  were  wont  to  heighten 
the  unavoidable  horrors  of  war.  It  was  customary 
among  them,  he  acknowledged,  to  drink  the  warm 
blood  of  those  whom  they  slew  in  fight ;  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  no  longer  permit  his  own 
tribe  to  do  so.  Nor  should  he  himself,  he  said,  ev- 
er again  eat  raw  flesh,  or  kill  any  one  except  in 
battle;  but  he  would  try  to  live  in  all  respects  like 
the  white  men.  Notwithstanding  the  savage  cus- 
toms, indeed,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  Tu- 
pai  gave  many  evidences  of  a  naturally  humane 
and  affectionate  disposition  ;  and  was  besides  so 
manifestly  a  man  of  shrewd  observation  and  cene- 
ral  intelligence,  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  the 
opportunity  he  had  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
civilized  life,  would  fail  to  impress  him  forcibly 
with  a  sense  of  the  dark  and  degraded  condition  of 
his  own  country. 

"  During  the  time  he  remained  in  England,  he 
was  very  inquisitive  in  regard  to  whatever  he  con- 
ceived his  own  country  stood  most  in  need  of,  a- 
mong  the  objects  which  he  chanced  to  fall  in  with. 
Dr.  Traill  took  him  several  times  out  with  him  in 
his  gig  on  short  excursions  to  the  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool ;  and  on  these  occa- 
sions, he  had  many  questions  to  ask,  which  he  put 
with  much  sagacity.  Every  thing  relating  to  ag- 
riculture and  smith  work  especially  interested  him. 
His  surprise  at  seeing  how  wheat  grew  and  was 
converted  into  flour  was  as  great  as  that  which  was 
exhibited  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Bay  of  Islands,  when 
Duaterra  first  showed  them  the  grain  he  had  grown, 
and  distributed  among  them  the  cake  which  he  ba- 
ked of  it.  It  was  found  impossible  to  make  Tupai 
comprehend  the  machinery  of  some  of  the  more 
complicated  mills  he  was  taken  to  see;  the  only 
mode  of  communication  which  was  practicable  in 
the  circumstances  was  loo  imperfect  to  enable  his 
friends  to  convey  to  him  the  necessary  explanations, 
even  had  he  been  in  a  condition  to  understand 
them.  But  on  being  shown  a  water-mill  for  grind- 
ing flour,  he  readily  perceived  how  the  fall  of  wa- 
ter moved  the  great  wheel,  and  seemed  also  to  con- 
ceive the  manner  in  which  the  motion  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  upper  stone.  Another  machine,  if 
it  may  be  called  so,  of  a  very  different  description, 
was  perfectly  level  lo  his  capacity,  and  not  a  little 
surprised  and  delighted  him.  This  was  the  bow, 
which  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  strangely  enough 
entirely  unknown  in  New  Zealand,  addicted  as  the 
people  are  to  lighting,  and  although  this  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  of  warlike 
weapons.  He  repeatedly  practised  shooting  with 
it,  and  expressed  much  pleasure  on  perceiving  the 
forcewilhwhich  the  arrow  entered  itsobject.  Some 
bows  and  arrows  which  were  presented  to  him  by 
his  friends  in  Liverpool  were  carefully  put  up  and 
highly  prized  ;  and  although  he  was  aware  that 
[his  instrument  was  very  inferior  iu  efficiency  to 
the  musket,  he  evidently  looked  upon  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute of  no  mean  value. 

"  His  surprise  was  extreme  the  first  time  he  saw 
a  man  on  horseback,  lie  asked  at  once,  what 
kind  of  animal  it  was;  and  seemed  utterly  confoun- 
ded when  he  beheld  the  rider  leisurely  dismount 
and  walk  away.  He  would  often  mention  how  great- 
ly this  had  astonished  him.  When  he  became  more 
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he  wasatfiist  quite  delighted  to  find  the  animal 
walking  about  with  him  :  but  on  his  chancing  to 
slacken  the  reins,  the  horse  set  off,  and  poor  Tupai 
was  quickly  thrown  to  the  ground  with  some  vio- 
lence, a  catastrophe  he  was  by  no  means  prepared 
for. 

"Dr.  Traill  carried  him  one  day  to  see  a  review 
of  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  a  spectacle  of  course  al- 
together to  his  taste.  The  gay  appearance  of  the 
troops— their  evolutions  in  making  a  charge— and 
the  command  which  the  men  exercised  over  their 
horses, — all  drew  from  him  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  wonder  and  delight.  Having  asked  to 
whom  they  belonged,  and  having  been  told  to  King 
George,  he  inquired  if  the  King  had  many  more 
such  waniors?  and  on  being  informed  that  he  had 
agreat  many  more,  hu  immediately  exclaimed, "  why 
then  he  not  give  Tupai  musquetry  and  swordy  ?" 
expressing  at  the  same  time  his  readiness  to  pay 
liberally  for  such  commodities  in  spars  and  flax. 

Concerning  the  religious  notions  of  the  New 
Zealanders,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  : 

"It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining correct  information  as  to  many  of  the  cus- 
toms and  opinions  prevailiug  among  a  people  whose 
social  condition  is  very  different  from  our  own,  that 
during  all  the  lime  Tupai  had  been  wiih  Captain 
Reynolds,  from  their  first  meeting  in  New  Zealand, 
till  their  arrival  in  England,  the  latter  was  never 
able  to  discover  that  his  friend  had  any  notion  of  a 
superior  intelligence,  or  being,  either  good  or  evil. 
It  was  even  a  considerable  time  before  Dr.  Traill 
was  able  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  to  this  matter. 
At  last,  one  day,  as  they  rode  past  a  church,  Tupai 
inquired  whose  great  hou«e  it  was,  and  was  told 
that  it  was  built  by  Englishmen  for  the  purpose  of 
praying  to  the  Great  Spirit  in  Heaven,  who  sends 
rain,  and  wind,  and  thunder.  This  explanation, 
being  translated  by  Captain  Reynolds,  with  the 
help  of  signs  imitating  the  act  of  prayer,  seemed  to 
be  understood ;  and  Tupai  being  then  asked  if 
there  was  not  also  a  great  spirit  in  his  countrv,  an- 
swered "Oh,  yes — many  ;  some  good — some"  very 
bad — send  storms  and  sickness."  He  intimated  at 
the  same  time,  by  expressive  signs,  that  his  coun- 
trymen were  in  the  habit  of  praying  to  all  of  them. 
He  was  afterwards  taken  to  church,  and  seemed  to 
comprehend  the  general  meaning  of  the  worship, 
which  he  observed  wilh  great  attention.  Some  en- 
deavours were  made  to  impress  upon  him  the  doc- 
trine of  there  being  only  one  God  ;  but  the  success 
of  the  attempt  remained  doubtful. 
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CAMELS. 

Camels  are  much  used  in  the  East,  for  conveying 
merchandise  from  one  part  to  another  ;  a  number 
of  merchants  unite  together  with  their  camels,  and 
form  what  is  called  a  caravan,  consisting  sometimes 
of  10,  000  camels,  and  as  many  men.  In  these 
commercial  journeys,  which  are  often  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles,  they  travel  slowly,  not  more 
than  thirty,  some  say  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve, 
miles  a  day  :  a  large  strong  camel  will  carry  a  bur- 
den of  10  or  even  12  cwt.  the  smaller  and  weaker 
from  5  to  7  cwt.;  each  is  loaded  according  to  his 
strength.  At  a  sign  given  by  the  driver,  they  obe- 
diently bend  their  legs  under  their  bodies,  and  re- 
main in  a  kneeling  posture  while  being  loaded,  and 
then  tike  themselves  up  again  without  ;\ssisiance  ; 
but  so  sensible  are  they  of  the  limits,  as  well  as  the 
extent  of  their  powers,  that  if  encumbered  wilh  a 
heavier  load  than  usual,  they  refuse  it,  by  slill 
kneeling  in  their  recumbent  posture  until  lightened 
of  part  of  their  burden.  When  all  are  loaded,  the 
conductor  mounted  on  one  of  them,  precedes  the 
whole  troop  who  follow  in  the  same  pace  as  he 
leads;  they  need  neither  spur  nor  whip  lo  excite 
them,  but  when  they  begin  to  be  fatigued,  their 
conductor  cheers  their  spirits,  or  rather  charms 
their  weariness,  by  a  song,  or  the  sound  of  an  in- 
ncnt.     When  it  is  necessary  to  prolong  or  even 
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creatures  an  hour's  rest;  after  which,  renewing 
their  song,  they  again  proceed  on  their  way  for 
many  hours  more,  the  singing  continuing  until  the 
time  that  they  may  slop.  Then  the  camels  kneel 
down  as  before,  to  lie  relieved  from  the  burden,  which 
is  done  by  the  cords  being  untied,  and  the  bales 
rolled  down  on  each  side.  In  this  posture  they  re- 
main, and  sleep  in  the  midst  oftheir  baggage,  which 
is  tied  on  again  the  next  morning  with  as  much 
readiness  and  facility  as  it  was  untied  before  they 
went  to  test. — Children's  Friend. 


LEABNIITC, 


From  ilie  Children's  Magazine. 
THE  VACATION. 
"  There  !  the  last  carriage  has  gone,  and  I  am 
left  alone  !"  said  Caroline,  as  she  turned  from  the 
school-room  window,  where  she  had  been  watching 
the  departure  of  a  number  of  her  school-mates. 
The  August  holidays  had  just  commenced,  and  ev- 
ery little  girl  at  the  large  boarding-school  where 
she  was,  had  been  sent  for,  to  go  home,  but  herself; 
and  she  had  no  friends  or  relatives  who  lived  near 
enough  for  her  to  visit,  her  parents  resided  in  one 
of  the  West  India  Islands.  For  several  hours  she 
wandered  about  the  house,  unable  to  do  any-thing. 
The  extreme  stillness  and  loneliness  of  every  room, 
seemed  quite  solemn  to  her,  and  she  thought  of  the 
time  when  her  little  brother  died,  at  home. 

But  these  mournful  feelings  did  not  last  very 
long.  Caroline  was  a  sensible  child  ;  she  knew 
how  to  think :  so  she  soon  began  to  reason  with 
herself  on  the  foolishness  of  being  idle  and  gloomy, 
when  she  might  just  as  well  read  and  work,  as  she 
was  accustomed  to  do  every  day.  At  least  she 
thought  she  would  try  it,  and  if  it  made  her  no 
happier,  it  would  be  time  enough  then  to  walk 
about  the  house.  Moreover  she  remembered  her 
dear  absent  parents — what  a  trial  it  was  to  them  to 
send  her  so  far  from  home  to  be  educated,  and  how 
rejoiced  they  would  be,  if  by  being  very  industri- 
ous, she  could  get  through  all  her  studies  in  less 
time  than  they  had  allowed  her,  and  be  at  home 
sooner.  Accordingly,  the  day  after  all  the  girls 
had  gone,  when  she  had  become  somewhat  accus- 
tomed to  the  quietness  of  the  house,  she  sat  down 
and  made  several  good  resolutions  about  the  im- 
provement of  her  lime  during  the  vacation.  These 
resolutions  were  very  strict  indeed.  They  were 
made  so  purposely  :  for  Caroline  knew  that  there 
was  no  one  to  oblige  her  to  study  now;  therefore 
she  made  her  resolutions  the  more  severe,  that  they 
might  govern  her  the  better.  When  they  were  all 
written  she  read  them  over,  and  fell  that  she  never 
could  keep  them  in  her  own  strength,  so  she  knelt 
down  and  prayed  earnestly,  that  she  might  be  en- 
abled to  be  all  that  she  would  love  to  be,  and  10  do 
all  she  ought  to  do. 

At  length  September  came.  For  several  days 
the  liltle  girls  were  collecting  from  their  different 
homes,  and  Caroline  had  another  opportunity  of 
observing  her  companions.  Though  she  was  sin- 
cerely glad  to  see  them  all  returning,  yet  her  feel- 
ings were  almost  as  painful  as  when  they  went 
away  ;  but  the  reason  was  very  different :  the  cause 
of  her  sorrow  now,  was  the  great  contrast  she  ob- 
served between  the  manners  and  appearance  of  her 
school-mates  at  the  time  of  their  departure  and  at 
the  time  oftheir  return.  The  day  they  were  dis- 
missed, nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  little  figures 
skipping  and  dancing  about,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  loud,  joyful  voices,  full  of  laughter  and  play. 
But  now  after  a  whole  month's  recreation,  these 
same  young  ladies  entered  the  school-room  with 
slow  steps  and  long  faces,  sat  down  mournfully  at 
their  desks,  and  some  of  them  even  began  to  cry 
as  they  turned  over  the  leaves  of  their  books. 
During  the  school  hours,  there  was  a  great" deal  of 
whispering  and  very  little  study.  These  indulged' 
children  felt  fit  for  nothing  but  to  tell  each  other 
where  they  had  been  and  what  they  had  seen. 
One  had  been  travelling  with  her  parents,  and  had 
a  great  many  adventures  and  escapes  to  relate. 
Another  had  been  to  the  sea-shore,  where  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  company,   and   had  actually 


gone  into  the  ocean  to  bathe.  Another  had  been 
to  Saratoga,  and  was  giving  a  splendid  description 
of  the  gaieties  of  the  place,  the  elegant  dress  of  the 
ladies,  and  the  grand  balls  that  were  given  ;  she 
had  gone  wherever  her  mother  went;  had  danced 
verv  often  ;  played  on  ihe  piano  ;  and,  indeed,  had 
done  everything  but  open  a  book,  and  that  she  was 
determined  not  to  do,  it  was  too  delightful  to  have 
no  lessons  to  learn. 

Their  kind  instructress  overlooked  the  first  day's 
negligence,  for  she  knew  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
apply  the  mind  to  study  after  having  suffered  it  to 
be  idle  a  long  lime ;  but  that  evening  she  drew  them 
all  round  her,  and  advised  them  very  affectionately 
to  lose  no  time  in  renewing  their  interest  in  their 
studies,  even  if  it  cost  a  great  deal  of  labour  at  first. 
She  told  them,  that  the  longer  they  deferred  it  the 
more  difficult  it  would  be,  and  they  had  better  be- 
gin the  next  morning  with  determined  spirit.  After 
this,  she  prayed  with  them. 

The  next  morning,  indeed,  presented  a  different 
scene.  Nothing  but  activity  and  industry  prevailed 
throughout  the  room.  The  classes  were  arranged, 
and  Caroline  wailed,  with  a  beating  heart,  until  her 
teacher  should  ascertain  what  progress  she  had 
made,  for  she  was  strongly  in  hopes  of  being  pro- 
moted. And  now  came  the  happy  moment  when 
all  the  quiet  industry  and  perseverance  that  she  had 
exercised  for  four  long,  solitary  weeks,  were  dis- 
covered and  rewarded.  Her  teacher  found  on  ex- 
amination, that  nothing  had  been  left  undone. 
Every  study  had  been  pursued  with  as  much  method 
and  attention  as  if  she  had  been  in  school ,  and 
though,  of  course,  she  had  made  less  rapid  progress 
alone  than  if  she  had  been  assisted,  yet  her  im- 
provement was  very  great,  and  she  had  gone 
through  several  books  on  different  subjects.  'Even 
her  music  had  not  been  neglected  !  She  had  be- 
come so  perfect  in  many  difficult  pieces,  as  to  please 
her  master  exceedingly :  while  the  other  children 
troubled  him  a  great  deal,  from  having  forgotten 
even  what  they  knew.  All  her  companions  looked 
with  pleasure  on  Caroline,  for  she  was  a  favourite 
among  them,  and  they  loved  to  hear  her  praised. 
There  were  few,  who  would  not  gladly  have  been 
in  her  place,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  vaca- 
tion spent  in  study.  But  this  excellent  example 
was  not  lost  upon  them  :  their  diligence  was  re- 
doubled, whenever  they  looked  upon  her  pale  but 
intelligent  countenance  and  reflected  that  she  had 
enjoyed  no  recreation  all  summer,  and  yet  continu- 
ed to  improve  every  moment  of  her  time  with  atten- 
tive industry  :  how  much  more  industrious  thought 
they,  should  they  be. 

As  for  Caroline,  her  happiness  was  sufficiently 
great,  when  she  found  herself  placed  in  a  higher 
class,  though  her  duties  were  far  more  numerous. 
By  persevering  in  her  good  resolutions,  she  made 
uncommon  advancement  in  her  education,  which 
was  thoroughly  completed  a  long  time  before  her 
parents  had  anticipated.  She  returned  home  soon- 
er, and  had  the  pleasure  of  being  entrusted  with 
the  entire  charge  of  her  younger  sister's  educa- 
tion. Thus  it  appeared  that  a  long  vacation, 
which  some  children  think  cannot  be  spent  too  in- 
dolently, was  made  the  means  of  far  greater  happi 
ness  and  future  improvement,  than  if  jaunts  of 
pleasure  and  idle  hours  had  filled  it  up. 


with  our  sabbath  schools  would  be  constrained  to 
give  good  heed  to  the  instructions  they  receive,  that 
they  might  be  made  wise  unto  salvation  ;  and  that 
the  teachers  might  so  instruct  that  they  shall  be 
willing  to  meet  them  in  the  last  day,  if  the  Lord 
should  take  them  from  this  world  before  they  had 
another  opportunity  of  instructing  them  from  the 
blessed  word  of  God.  a  teacher. 


EDITORIAL. 


OBITUABT. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
DEATH  OF  A  SABBATH  SCHOLAR. 
Yesterday  I  beheld,  what  was  to  me  a  solemn 
spectacle.  It  was  the  funeral  of  a  little  boy  -1  years 
of  age  who  was  a  member  of  the  infant  class,  in  the 
Sabbath  School  with  which  I  am  connected.  The 
coffin  was  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  by  4 
small  boys  who  attended  (lie  same  school,  and  was 
followed  by  nearly  all  the  children.  As  they  mo- 
ved along  in  silence,  the  thought  occurred  to  me; 
How  little  do  our  youth  think  of  the  shortness  of 
life?  this  child  in  all  its  loveliness  was  at  school 
on  one  sabbath  and  on  the  next  was  laid  in  the  si- 
lent grave.     O  that   the  dear  children  connected 


"CHRIST    REJECTED." 

Al  the  Athenaeum  Hall  in  Boston  a  large  paint- 
ing is  exhibited,  entitled  "Christ  rejected."  It 
represents  the  scene  which  took  place  at  Jerusalem, 
when  Pilate  the  governor  brought  the  blessed  Sav- 
ior into  the  pretence  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  and 
appealed  to  them  and  the  Jewish  people  whether 
Christ  or  Barabbas  should  be  released.  It  was  a 
custom  for  the  Roman  governor  to  set  free  some 
prisoner,  or  some  person  accused  of  a  crime,  at 
the  time  of  the  passover ;  and  the  council  and  peo- 
ple of  the  Jews  made  the  selection.  At  this  time 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  on  trial  before  Pilate,  for 
crimes  of  which  the  Jews  accused  him.  Pilate  bad 
examined  him,  and  heard  the  wicked  witnesses 
that  appeared  against  him,  but  was  not  convinced 
of  his  guilt  and  so  wished  to  release  him.  The 
Jews,  however,  were  very  clamorous,  and  said  he 
would  not  be  a  frienu  of  the  emperor  if  he  should 
let  this  man  go.  Hoping  to  satisfy  them  by  a  pub- 
lic appeal,  and  by  making  them  choose  between 
Jesus  and  a  notorious  wicked  prisoner,  one  who 
had  committed  murder  and  sedition,  he  brought 
them  both  out  and  placed  them  before  the  people. 
He  then  inquired  which  of  the  two  he  should  re- 
lease, and  which  he  should  condemn.  They  an- 
swered and  said,  Barabbas  ;  for  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  had  persuaded  the  multitude  that  they 
should  ask  Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jesus.  "  Pilate 
saith  unto  them.  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus, 
who  is  called  Chrisl?  They  all  say  unto  him,  Let 
him  be  crucified.  And  the  governor  said,  Why, 
what  evil  hath  he  done?  But  they  cried  out  tbe 
more,  saying,  Let  him  be  crucified.  When  Pilate 
saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  rather  that 
a  tumult  was  made,  he  look  water,  and  washed  his 
hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  this  just  person  ;  see  ye  to  it.  Then 
answered  all  the  people  and  said,  His  blood  be  on 
us,  and  on  our  children.  Then  released  he  Barab- 
bas unto  them  ;  and  when  he  scourged  Jesus,  he 
delivered  him  unto  them  to  be  crucified." 

The  painting  we  have  mentioned,  which  covers 
nearly  one  side  of  a  very  large  room,  is  intended  to 
show  these  transactions.  It  was  drawn  by  Sir 
Benjamin  West,  a  celebrated  painter  in  London, 
and  has  been  greatly  extolled  by  all  lovers  of  the 
fine  arts.  A  great  many  persons  have  been  to  see 
it,  since  it  has  been  in  Boston,  and  they  all  admire 
and  praise  it.  Among  others,  many  Utile  children 
have  seen  it ;  and  we  wish  that  all  the  children  of 
the  city  and  of  the  whole  country  could  have  that 
privilege.  We  want  them  not  only  to  be  gratified 
by  admiring  a  fine  picture,  but  to  get  benefit  to 
their  minds  by  seeing  such  a  lively  representation 
of  suffering  innocence,  and  of  the  malice  and  rage 
of  the  wicked  men  who  thirsted  for  the  innoceni 
blood.  As  a  large  number  of  our  readers  will  prob- 
ably never  have  opportunity  to  see  for  themselves, 
we  shall  attempt  to  give  some  little  description  of  it. 

The  whole  painting  contains  the  figures  of  near- 
ly one  hundreulpersons  ;  a  few  only  of  whom  can 
now  be  named.  First  of  all,  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  group,  stands  our  blessed  Lord,  as  a  criminal 
arraigned  for  trial.  A  crown  of  thorns  is  upon  his 
head°  which  is  encircled  with  light.  His  own  dress 
is  partly  stripped  off,  and  a  person  behind  him  is 
ready  to  put  on  him  the  purple  robe  by  which  they 
mocked  his  claims  to  kingly  power;  and  as  a  part 
of  the  same  derision,  a  reed  is  already  placed  in 
his  hands.  His  eyes  are  cast  down,  his  head  gen- 
tly inclined,  his  arms  folded,  in  the  appropriate  pos- 
ture of  suffering  innocence.  His  countenance  beams 
with  meekness,  forgiveness,  wisdom,  dignity,  and 
clory.     His  whole  appearance  reminds  the  behold- 
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MISCELLAITY. 


er  of  lliat  sublime  passage  :  "When  he  was  revi- 
led, he  reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he 
threatened  not;  but  committed  himself  to  him  that 
judgcth  righteously."  And  of  that  in  the  prophet : 
"He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men;  a  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;  and  we  hid  as  . 
it  were  ou,  faces  from  him  ;  he  was  despised,  and  j  The  Jw/.tfrwd o( correct^ >_taMd  Oil  he  had 

we  esteemed  him  not. He  was  oppressed,  and 

he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth.    He 


The  Power  of  Conscience. — One  day  a  little  boy 

was  accused  by  his  mother  of  having  taken  a  small 
article  which  she  was  then  wanting,out  of  the  house. 


is  brought  as  a  lamb  lo  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep 
before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his 
month." 

Next  to  him  stands  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the 
countenance,  the  dress,  and  the  figure  of  a  Roman 
governor.  He  is  in  the  act  of  appealing  to  the 
high  priest  and  the  Sanhedrim  and  all  the  multi- 
tude of  the  Jews,  whether  he  shall  release  their 
king  in  whom  he  finds  nothing  worthy  of  death; 
or  whether  the  infamous  Barrabbas  shall  be  set 
free  and  the  lamb  of  God  be  slain.  He  is  evident- 
ly in  earnest,  afraid  to  condemn  the  holy  Jesus, 
and  anxious  that  the  priest  and  people  should  let 
liim  jo.  How  weak  he  was,  however,  a  short  time 
after^  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  wicked,  and 
do  violence  to  his  own  convictions  by  giving  orders  I 
that  it  should  be  as  they  demanded.  In  vain  did 
he  wash  his  hands  and  declare  his  innocence.  The 
blond  of  the  lamb  without  spot  was  still  required 
at  his  hand. 

On  the  left  of  the  governor  stands  Caiaphas,  the 
high  priest  of  the  Jews,  the  leader  or  president  of 
those  to  whom  the  appeal  is  made.  He  stands  forth 
in  all  the  dignity  of  office,  and  all  the  pomp  of  au- 
thority. He  will  not  hear  the  appeal.  Arguments 
and  evidence  are  thrown  away  upon  him.  His 
face  is  full  of  rancorous  hatred,  envy  and  rage  ;  and 
thus  he  leads  the  ungodly  throng  in  "condemning 
the  Prince  of  life."  Behind  and  around  him  are 
the  other  elders  and  priests,  many  of  them  wrinkled 
and  hoary  ;  knitting  their  brows  in  contempt,  vehe- 
mently raising  their  hands  and  voices  to  demand 
the  crucifixion  of  the  victim,  and  one  of  them  be- 
hind the  crowd  actually  smiting  his  fists  together 
in  the  wildness  of  his  passion.  This  is  a  most 
ferocious  and  terrific  group.  There  is  one  however 
among  them,  who  does  "not  consent  to  the  counsel 
and  deed  of  them."  It  is  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a 
member  of  the  council,  but  a  friend  and  follower  of 
Jesus.  He  is  attempting  to  plead  for  him  in  a  calm 
and  earnest  manner;  and  his  countenance  indi- 
cates a  spirit  of  candor  and  gentleness  which  is  a 
perfect  contrast  to  those  around  him.  Near  to  him 
is  the  youthful  James,  one  of  the  twelve  disciples, 
who  has  followed  into  the  judgment  hall,  to  see 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  his  beloved  Master. 
A  little  further  back  is  Peter  weeping,  with  his 
head  averted  in  shame  and  confusion.  Poor  man, 
he  has  been  denying  his  Lord  in  the  presence  of 
the  wicked,  and  his  Lord  has  just  looked  upon  him 
at  the  appointed  signal,  and  he  cannot  endure  the 
mild  reproaches  of  that  well  known  eye. 

In  the  front  of  the  company  is  Mary,  the  mother 
of  our  Lord,  oppressed  with  grief,  but  submitting 
to  the  will  of  God  and  beholding  the  sufferings  of 
her  son  with  pious  resignation  and  sympathy.  She 
is  supported  by  John,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  lov- 
ed so  deaily,  and  who  was  now  to  become  a  son  to 
the  mother  of  his  adored  Lord.  There  also  is  Mary 
Magdalene,  prostrate  on  the  cross  as  it  lies  upon 
the  ground,  pleading  for  the  life  of  him  who  had 
forgiven  all  her  iniquities.  And  on  the  same  side 
several  other  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weeping  for 
him  who  was  going  to  prison  and  to  death. 

On  the  side  opposite  to  Jesus  arc  the  robber 
Barabbas,  and  the  two  thieves  or  malefactors  who 
were  afterwards  crucified  with  Jesus.  Conscious 
guilt  and  malice  are  depicted  in  their  faces;  and 
one  would  imagine  that  none  but  devils  could  say, 
Let  Barabbas  be  released  and  let  Jesus  suffer.  In 
another  place  the  soldiers  and  guards  arc  sitting 
and  lounging,  scarcely  noticing  what  is  done  in 
the  judgment  hall,  and  some  of  them  casting  lots  to 
see  who  should  have  the  garments  of  Jesus  when 
he  should  be  dead  :  showing  how  stupid  and  hard- 
ened men  can  become,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
sight  of  misery  and  crime.     [Reflections  next  week.] 


taken  it.  His  mother,  still  believing  that  he  had  ta 
ken  it  out  and  lost  it,  and  wishing  him  to  confess  his 
fault,  told  him  that  if  he  would  tell  her  thejlrulh  she 
would  forgive  him.  But  as  he  had  already  told  a 
lie,  so  he  still  declared  he  had  not  seen  it.  His 
mother  then  told  him  that  she  would  tell  his  teach- 
er of  it,  which  she  did.  His  teacher  calling  him 
lo  him  the  first  opportunity,  said  he  wanted  him  to 
get  a  task,  and  promised,  that  if  he  got  it  well  he 
would  give  him  a  penny.  He  then  set  him  lo  get 
by  heart,  one  of  Dr.  Walls's  Divine  Songs  for 
Children,  beginning  thus  : 

*•  Oil  'tis  a  lovely  tiling  for  youUi, 
To  walk  betimes  in  wisdom's  ways.'* 

After  reading  it  over  his  conscience  began  to  ac- 
cuse him,  and  he  went  to  his  mother  and  asked  her 
if  God  kept  a  book  to  set  down  the  lies  that  child- 
ren tell ;  and  if  he  would  send  such  as  tell  lies  lo 
that  place  where  there  is  fire  and  brimstone  ?  His 
mother  answered,  "  Yes."  He  then  said,  "I  will 
never  tell  another  lie;  it  was  I  who  took  what  you 
had  lost,  and  gave  it  away  ;  but  I  did  not  know 
that  God  kept  a  book.    I  will  never  tell  another  lie." 

The  Tahitian's  Surprise  at  the  Gospel. 
Previously  to  the  Bible  being  printed  in  the  lan- 
ouao-e  of  Tahiti,  the  missionaries  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  the  natives,  for  ihe  purpose  of  reading, 
from  manuscript,  portions  of  the  scriptures  which 
they  had  translated  into  their  language. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  while  Mr.  Nott  was 
reading  the  3d  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  when 
he  had  finished  the  16th  verse,  a  native,  who  had 
listened  with  avidity  and  joy  to  the  words,  in- 
terrupted him,  and  said,  'What  words  were  those 
you  read!  What  sounds  were  those  I  heard?  Let 
me  hear  those  words  again.'  Mr.  Nott  read  again 
the  verse — God  so  loved  the  world,  &x.  when  the 
native  rose  from  his  seat  and  said,  'Is  that  true? — 
Can  that  be  true?  God  love  the  world,  when  the 
world  not  love  him !  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to 
give  his  Son  to  die,  that  man  might  not  die.  Can 
that  be  true?'  Mr.  Nott  again  read  the  verse — 
'  God  so  loved  the  world,  &c.'  and  told  him  it  was 
true,  and  that  it  was  the  message  God  sent  to  them, 
and  that  whosoever  believed  in  him,  would  not  per- 
ish but  be  happy  after  death. 

The  overwhelming  feelings  of  the  wondering  na- 
tive were  too  powerful  for  expression  or  restraint. 
He  burst  into  tears,  and  as  these  chased  each  other 
down  his  countenance,  he  retired  to  meditate  in 
private  on  the  amazing  love  of  God,  which  that 
day  had  touched  his  soul ;  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  he  was  afterwards  raised  to  share 
the  peace  and  happiness  resulting  from  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart. — Ellis'  Polynesian 
Researches,  v.  1 .  p.  270. 

— SrQO— 
A  Recollection  of  Childhood. 

IJiad  a  little  sister.  She  was  very  young — an 
infant  of  few  days,  when  she  was  called  lo  die.  I 
stood  beside  that  struggling  Hide  one,  as  death 
seemed  grappling  with  the  tiny  frame.  The  pite- 
ous cries — the  writhing  agony — the  wild  and  glar- 
ing looks  were  terrible  to  me.  O,  have  you  seen 
an  infant  die  ?  A  litlle  feeble  thing  that  scarce  had 
looked  upon  the  world,  gathering  its  feeble  ener- 
gies in  strong  resistance  to  thegrave-king's  strength. 
And  as  each  avenue  of  life  is  closing,  in  desperate 
anguish  clinging  still  to  its  last  hold.  And  then 
the  last  sad  agonizing  shriek — the  pulse  is  still 
— that  frame  inanimate — ihe  soul  is  lied  1 

Sad  thoughts  pressed  hard  upon  me. — My  ach- 
ing heart  was  full.  I  wept — and  then  I  could  not 
weep,  for  grief  could  find  no  outlet.  I  stood  and 
gazed,  and  waited  still  for  death  to  come  and  give 
that  struggling  infant  rest.  But  no! — and  I  was 
called  away.  Farewell  was  in  my  heart,  as  I  pass- 
ed the  door  and  took  a  long,  last  look.     Retired,  I 


thought  of  life  and  death,  of  lime  and  of  eternity. 
And  then  I  thought  of  God — that  great  and  good 
Being,  who  I  knew  could  "  kill  and  make  alive." 
And  then  I  prayed  that  he  would  spare  lhat  little 
one,  and  let  my  sister  live.  And  then  I'd  list  to 
catch  its  feeble  cries,  and  weep  and  pray  again. 
But  soon  the  struggle  ceased,  and  word  was  brought 
— "  Thy  sister's  dead."  I  wept  and  then  my  heart 
was  still,  because  I  knew  that  she  was  now  with 
God. 

The  morning  came.  The  sun  rose  bright — the 
liille  birJsdid  sing — the  green  leaves  bowed  before 
the  pleasant  wind — and  many  a  playmate  whistled 
on  his  way  to  school  or  work, — and  gladness  seem- 
ed the  spirit  of  the  scene  without.  I  wondered 
that  no  sympathy  was  felt  for  me,  and  hurried  away, 
and  gazed  upon  the  corpse — all  cold  and  stiff  **** 
[Sabbath  School  Herald. 

Presence  of  Mind.— Two  little  children,  tlie  oldest  of  whom 
was  bin  tliree  years  old,  were  lately  playing  near  an  open  well 
in  llie  town  of  Goshen,  wlien|llie  yoinigesi  accidentally  tumbled 
in  ,  the  oilier  held  it  up  by  its  arms,  and  screamed,  until  the  inodi- 
er  came  to  their  assistance.  The  baby  was  very  much  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  other  was  terribly  frightened;  but  by  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  lliev  both  recovered. — Juvenile  Miieellany. 


POETRY. 


A  LITTLE  BOY'S  ADDRESS 

TO  HIS  ROCKING-HORSE. 

There  was  Pegasus,  famed  in  old  story, 

A  dragon,  too,  turned  bv  n  screw  ; 
What  were  they,  and  their  wonderful  glory,     * 

Compared,  wooden  dobbin,  with  you  ! 
You  need  neither  manger  nor  bin  ; 

You  are  shod  without  shoes  to  your  feet; 
You  starve  and  yet  never  grow  thin ; 

You  work  and  want  nothing  lo  eat ! 
My  father  has  steeds  in  his  stable, 

Worth  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  pounds  : 
And  oh  !  very  often  at  table 

Their  worth  and  their  praises  be  sounds ; 
There  is  Wildfire,  and  Wagtail,  aud  Wager, 

And  many  another  beside; 
But  racer,  and  hunter,  and  stager, 

Are  nought  to  the  one  lhat  I  ride. 
Yet  il  1  should  wish  for  a  buyer, 

I  fear  a  long  while  1  might  stop; 
For  I  can't  trace  your  pedigree  higher 

Than  up  lo  the  carpenter's  shop. 
Never  mind  ;— for  when  asked  for  your  points, 

E'en  a  jocky  of  honour  would  sav, 
That  if  you  are  stiff  in  your  joints, 
It  keeps  you  from  running  away. 
If  I  give  you  a  cruel  hard  smack, 

No  dread  of  your  rearing  before; 
If  I  happen  to  fall  from  your  back, 
No  fear  ofa  kick  on  the  floor  : — 
You're  saddled,  and  bridled,  and  readr, 
Alike  through  the  day  and  the  night, 
And  well  do  I  call  you  Old  steadv, 

That  never  was  know.i  to  take  fright. 
The  Greeks  gave  the  Trojans  a  shock. 

With  a  horse,  that,  like  mine,  was  of  wood  ; 
But  being  unable  to  rock, 

Though  larger,  it  was  not  so  good  ; 
To  be  horsed,  as  I  nm,  is  a  pleasure, 
At  school  lo  be  horsed  is  no  juke  ; 
So  I'll  e'en  make  the  moat  of  my  leisure, — 
And  bid  you  good  morrow,  good  folk. 
— ©OB— 
TO  A  LITTLE  GIRL  ON  HER  BIRTH  DAY. 
"Seek  the  Lord  while  he  may  l«j  found,  cnll  upon  him  while 
he  is  near;  for  what  is  your  liftil    It  is  even  as  a  vii|K>ur  that 
3ppcareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  vanished)  away," 

Isaiah  lv.  6;  St.  Jamks  iv.  14. 
My  child,  devote  thy  soul  to  God, 

While  yet  thy  years  are  (aw ; 
lie  bought  thee  with  his  precious  blood, 

To-day  thy  vows  renew. 
Thou  shonldsl  rejoice  to  give  to  him 

Thy  first  years  and  thy  liesl ; 
For  when  old  age  thy  sight  shall  dim, 

His  love  must  lie  thy  rest. 
Oh  !     Love  ihe  Lord  with  nil  thy  henrl, 

And  serve  him  while  yon  may; 
For  young  ami  healthful  as  ihuu  art, 

Thy  lim  may  end  tu-day. 
We  know  not  but  another  year 

May  sec  thee  laid  below; 
Then  seek  the  Lord  while  he  is  near, 

And  call  upon  him  now. 
He  tries  to  win  thee  by  his  word, 

Bv  every  nieajis  of  grace  ; 
He  is  thy  Saviour  nnd  thy  Lord, 

Then  learn  lo  seek  his  face. 
And  strive  my  child,  without  delay 

To  find  the  narrow  road; 

To-day  white  it  is  called  to-day 

Come,  be  ll.c  child  of  God. 

Children's  Friend. 
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SARKATIVE. 


A  PIOUS  INDIAN  YOUTH. 

We  give  below  the  narrative  of  John  Davis,  a 
pious  Creek  youth,  belonging  to  the  mission  school 
at  Union,  in  the  Arkansas  country.  He  emigrated 
from  the  nation  east  of  the  Mississippi  last  year,  and 
is  now  preparing  to  become  a  missionary  to  his 
people.  He  was  led  as  will  be  seen  by  reading  his 
narrative,  from  the  midst  of  his  people,  by  the  re- 
markable guidance  of  Providence.  Mr.  Vaill,  the 
missionary  at  Union,  says,  "  All  of  us  here  at  Union, 
who  know  John  Davis,  think  him  a  most  promising 
young  Christian.  He  is  a  full-blood  Creek,  about 
22  or°23  years  of  age,  and  needs  nothing  but  more 
information,  to  make  him  extensively  useful  to  his 
people."  He  is  a  self-taught  writer,  and  that  our 
readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  his  talents  and 
improvement,  we  have  made  no  corrections  in  his 
narrative,  except  a  few  of  a  very  trivial  character 

[iV.   Y.  Observer. 

Inward  reason  of  man,  when  it  is  directed  by  in- 
finite power,  becomes  the  governor  of  the  whole 
body,  and  carries  it  to  the  end,  whatever  be  the 
purpose  it  is  directed  to  do.  If  the  governor  be 
not  opposed,  he  is  quiet  and  very  pleasant.  But  if 
he  find  that  his  subject  conducts  himself  contrary 
to  his  diiection,  he  always  becomes  a  grievous  and 
painful  ruler.  This  governor  visited  me  with  his 
lasting  influence,  when  I  was  in  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  in  the  Eastern  Creek  Nation.  He  en- 
listed me  for  his  subject  as  soon  as  he  found  me, 
and  he  was  going  to  take  me  from  my  people  and 
country  to  a  strange  land.  But  I  was  unwilling  to 
go  with  him,  because  I  expected  I  would  be  un- 
comfortable among  the  foreigners,  whose  language 
I  could  not  understand.  And  I  commenced  to  op- 
pose him,  but  ii  was  in  vain  for  me  to  contend  with 
him ;  for  he  repeated  his  influence  over  and  over 
to  me  nearly  twelve  months,  while  no  living  man 
knew  any  thing  that  he  was  doing  all  the  lime. 
And  at  last  his  argument  seemed  to  me  reasonable, 
and  I  agreed  to  accompany  him.  I  just  done  it  lo 
prove  his  argument ;  and  he  conducted  me  from  my 
native  land  into  civilized  country  lo  the  word  of 
God.  In  that  country  I  was  a  stranger  to  all  peo- 
ple, and  I  had  many  enemies;  yet  my  governor 
•who  carried  me  into  that  country,  guided  me  always 
safely  ;  and  he  did  not  suffer  any  one  to  hurt  me, 
neither  let  me  go  back  to  my  country  for  my  ruin, 
for  many  years.  So  I  was  sent  to  school  by  no  man, 
but  by  this  invisible  governor. 

In  the  year  1822,  I  was  conducted  from  my  na- 
tive land  into  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  was  placed 
in  a  good  family  of  white  people,  and  was  kindly 
advised,  and  conducted  to  a  school  among  the 
white  children,  by  a  good  old  man  that  proved  my 
friend,  n.  few  days  after  I  commenced  to  go  to 
school,  one  of  the  little  school  hoys  reported  falsely 
about  me.  And  that  little  boy's  father  met  me  on 
my  way  home  from  school,  and  threatened  to  whip 
me  like  a  negro,  and  drive  me  off  to  the  nation  ; 
I  understood  what  he  said,  yet  I  could  not  speak 
English  so  as  to  plead  my  cause,  neither  was  I  able 
to  defend  myself  if  he  should  undertake  to  get  hold 
of  me.  So  I  stood  still  at  the  place  where  I  was 
stopped.  And  while  I  was  standing  under  the 
stormy  passion,  and  casting  wishful  eyes  around 
me  for  assistance,  a  young  man,  one  of  my  fellow 
scholars,  came  up  and  spoke  in  my  behalf,  and  sta- 
ted the  truth  to  that  madman,  and  relieved  me  from 
him.  I  went  home  in  grief,  thinking  I  was  placed 
in  dangerous  situation ;  but  as  I  had  no  father, 
mother,  or  any  of  my  native  friends  in  the  country, 
that  could  speak  the  language  to  comfort  me,  I  said 


nothing  to  any  person  about  my  trial.  I  bore  all 
the  pains  in  my  breast  to  myself.  And  when  I 
was  in  that  trial,  I  determined  I  never  would  play 
with  the  boys  again.  That  school  continued  but 
a  short  time,  for  the  teacher  stole  the  books  and 
ran  away,  and  the  school  broke  tip.  Then  I  turned 
around  and  worked  with  the  old  man's  sons  to  pay 
my  boarding. 

In  the  month  ol  July,  Dr.  — ,  of  Alabama,  hired 
a  fine  teacher  for  his  children,  and  opened  school 
in  a  few  miles  from  where  I  lived,  and  to  which  he 
advised  the  old  gentlman  to  send  me  with  his  child- 
ren. And  agreeably  to  his  kind  advice  I  was  sent, 
and  the  teacher  took  pains  with  me,  and  I  learned 
to  spell  some  words  before  I  left  the  school.  While  I 
was  at  the  school,  people  seemed  to  take  notice  of 
me,  and  many  of  them  advised  me  not  to  return  to 
my  country  without  accomplishing  an  education. 
All  the  scholars  were  agreeable,  and  I  did  see  no 
dissatisfaction  to  be  among  them  ;  yet  I  left  the 
school,  about  two  months  after  I  was  commenced 
going  to  it.  Soon  after  the  teacher  resigned  teach- 
ing us,  and  went  back  home  into  another  country. 
He  again  opened  school  among  his  neighbours 
about  forty  miles  from  where  he  formerly  kept  it. 
And  he  wrote  an  invitation  to  several  young  men 
who  had  before  been  at  his  school,  and  stated  in  his 
letter,  that  if  I  should  contrive  and  get  to  his  school 
he  would  try  to  instruct  me,  and  would  not  charre 
me  any  thing  for  his  trouble.  In  a  few  days  I  ar- 
rived at  the  school,  the  teacher  received  me  polite- 
ly with  his  compassionate  hand,  and  introduced  me 
to  the  school.  And  afterwards  he  conducted  me  to 
his  house,  and  lo  his  brother-in-law,  where  I  took 
up  my  lodging.  Before  many  weeks  my  enemies 
rose  against  me  every  day,  and  said,  Cieek  Indians 
hare  been  very  bad  to  white  people,  and  have  kill- 
ed them,  and  they  despised  to  see  me  go  to  school. 
This  kind  of  language  became  very  common  among 
the  neighbours  of  the  school,  and  wherever  they 
found  me  on  the  road,  they  cursed  me,  and  wished 
all  the  Creeks  were  in  hell,  and  Dr.  —  with  them  if 
he  liked  to  leach  them  so  well.  And  also  the 
scholars,  hearing  threatening  language  from  their 
parents,  threatened  me  as  bad  as  their  parents. 
The  teacher  thought  some  of  them  were  told  to  do 
me  injury,  and  cautioned  me  to  be  careful,  and  not 
to  have  much  to  say  to  them.  But  I  continued  in 
school  for  a  short  time  and  left  it,  and  returned  to 
the  old  man  by  the  advice  of  a  clergyman,  who  piti- 
ed me  for  my  insecure  situation. 

1  again  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1822,  en- 
tered into  another  school  among  my  old  acquaint- 
ances ;  and  as  I  was  told  by  many  of  my  friends 
that  it  was  a  public  school,  and  as  free  lo  me  as 
any  other  children  were  on  the  school  lard,  I  was 
sent  to  it.  AVhen  I  saw  the  number  of  try  mates 
collecting  in  it  I  was  extremely  glad,  and  was  im- 
agining that  I  was  going  lo  enjoy  peace  among  my 
friends,  as  I  had  before  done.  And  I  was  expect- 
ing to  gain  more  information  because  I  wisamono- 
those  who  would  not  interrupt  me,  but  I  verv  soon 
found  I  was  far  from  being  happy  among  mi  friends. 
The  teacher  whose  instruction  I  had  confilence  to 
receive,  soon  proved  lo  be  far  from  me;  for  the 
teacher  did  not  like  to  instruct  me ;  he  asked  °reat 
many  questions  about  me,  and  the  students  vho  were 
well  acquainted  with  me  represented  me  and  my 
conduct  to  him  as  far  as  they  know  me.  Bit  those 
representations  were  not  satisfaction  to  Urn   and 

he  told   me   that  I  must  consult  with  Co. and 

Maj.  — ,  for  they  were  managing  the  school,  and 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  permit  me  to  ;ome  to 
his  school,  and  I  went  home  with  an  achirg  heart. 
Next  morning  the  old  gentleman  wrote  ths  repre- 
sentation of  me  to  the  teacher,  by  his  son.ind  told 


him  that  neither  Col.  —  nor  Maj.  —  could  be  dis- 
satisfied for  my  going  to  school  without  finding  some 
misconduct.  When  he  read  it  he  was  not  very  welt 
pleased,  and  a  few  minutes  after  he  received  it,  he 
sat  a  copy  for  me  to  write  after,  and  the  copy  run 
thus — "  John,  why  don't  you  go  to  your  own  land 
and  people  2"  And  in  the  evening  when  the  school 
was  about  to  be  closed,  some  of  the  young  men 
made  remarks  aboulthe  copy  which  he  wrote, and  he 
brought  up  a  great  many  arguments,  and  said  among 
other  things,  why  don't  the  Creeks  have  schools  in 
their  own  country  like  the  Cherokees  ;  and  so  he 
closed  his  argument.  Under  those  expressions,  I 
was  discouraged,  my  heart  was  divided  into  distinct 
parts.  One  was  soliciting  me  lo  trace  the  path  back 
to  the  nation,  from  whence  I  came,  and  feel  the 
pains  of  trials  no  longer.  But  the  other  part  of  my 
heart  said  no  ;  remain  here  for  little  while,  until 
you  can  see  where  to  go,  and  I  was  confused.  I 
did  not  know  what  lo  do.  Then  an  old  lady 
directed  me  to  God  for  my  assistance,  and  lold  me 
that  he  was  able  to  deliver  me  from  my  enemies,  if 
I  should  pray  unto  him.  But  I  thought  that  poor 
consolation,  which  she  gave  me.  Yet  her  expres- 
sion had  influence  over  my  mind,  though  I  paid  ve- 
ry little  attention  to  it  at  the  time.  Next  morning 
I  went  to  one  of  the  school  managers,  and  stated 
my  difficulties,  and  he  promised  whenever  difficul- 
ties should  take  place  again,  and  the  teacher  be  like- 
ly to  turn  me  out  of  the  school,  he  would  be  on  my 
side  and  would  have  justice  done,  and  sent  me 
back  to  'school.  On  that  day  the  teacher  stated 
that  one  of  his  Methodist  brothers  wanted  to  send 
his  children  to  school,  yet  he  did  not  like  to  send 
them  where  the  Indian  was  going  to  school;  and  I 
thought  to  myself  white  people  must  think  that  I 
was  a  lion  or  a  tiger.  After  that  I  continued  in 
school  but  a  short  time  and  left  it. 

Having  encountered  many  trials  in  going  to 
school,  I  fell  entirely  discouraged  and  I  raised  mr 
head  and  looked  around  me  for  some  prospect  of 
encouragement.  But  no  such  opening  could  be" 
discovered  nor  a  cheering  voice  could  be  heard. 
Then  I  cast  my  meditation  back  to  my  benighted 
land  from  whence  I  came  and  searched  it  fur  some 
comfort,  yet  I  found  no  friends  there,  lo  instruct 
me  in  such  things  as  I  needed  to  know  nor  parents 
to  take  me  into  their  house,  and  take  care  of  me 
and  I  was  confused  and  wept.  At  the  same  lime. 
I  had  often  been  advised  by  the  old  gentleman  with 
whom  I  lived  to  look  lo  God,  whenever  I  was  in 
trouble,  for  he  was  able  to  relieve  me.  I  went  into 
the  woods,  I  prayed  and  wept  there,  I  determined 
in  my  mind  to  trace  the  path  back  to  my  country, 
even  if  I  were  to  be  ruined  forever ;  and  I  returned 
to  the  house.  The  next  morning,  after  I  receiied 
affectionate  fatherly  counsel  of  the  old  gentleman, 
I  bid  him  and  his  family  farewell,  and  as  \  turned 
my  face  toward  the  nation  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost 
and  1  proceeded  on  my  journey,  for  there  was  no 
prospect  of  my  going  to  school  again. 

After  I  arrived  in  the  nation,  I  was  informed 
that  a  mission  school  was  established  in  ihe  nation, 
for  the  Indians,  and  I  immediately  fixed  my  mind 
upon  going  to  it.  Although  it  was  in  a  strange 
part  of  the  nation, and  I  did  not  know  the  way,  yet 
my  mind  leaned  to  school  and  ]  could  not  rest.  So 
I  left  my  brother  and  half  sister  in  great  grief  for 
my  leaving  them  and  sat  out  for  the  mission.  And 
while  I  was  passing  through  the  Indian  villages, 
some  of  them  asked  me  where  I  was  going?  I 
answered  to  school,  to  school !  and  they  laughed 
at  me,  as  I  appeared  foolish  to  them  to  go  to  school, 
and  I  arrived  on  the  IT  ih  of  May,  1823,  at  the 
station,  I  suppose  I  was  about  16  years  old.  The 
school  was  not  ojtened  yet,  I  was  received  as  first 
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scholar.  And  about  two  weeks  after  my  arrival 
at  the  station,  the  school  commenced  its  operation, 
and  soon  the  Indian  children  Hocked  into  it.  But 
some  of  them  could  nut  hear  to  be  confined  in  school, 
and  tlrey  began  to  sneak  off  home,  and  the  school 
could  nut  continue  steady  until  about  the  end  of 
IsS-l. 

At  this  time  I  was  taken  out  of  the  school,  and 
placed  as  an  interpreter  for  the  missionary,  trans- 
lating some  passages  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Creek  language.  And  while  he  was  translating,  he 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  words  to  me,  and  he 
often  wished  me  :o  know  the  value  of  the  words  of 
God,  for  he  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
my  speaking  in  my  people,  if  I  could  only  feel  and 
comprehend  the  excellency  of  its  power.  And  while 
I  was  hearing  this  most  affectionate  voice,  I  was 
sometimes  almost  ready  to  acknowledge  my  sin  and 
say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  only  Saviour.  But  I 
could  not,  because  I  thought  if  1  professed  the  re- 
ligion openlv  in  the  world,  I  should  have  to  distin- 
guish myself  from  all  wicked  company.  By  doing 
that  I  should  leave  all  my  friends,  I  should  be  no 
more  associates  for  them,  nor  they  for  me.  I  should 
hive  no  more  enjoyment  with  them  in  their  sports, 
tor  they  are  wicked,  and  they  would  litre  in  their 
own  wicked  tcni/s,  then  I  would  be  alone,  1  would 
be  mean  and  friendless  among  my  people,  and  I 
would  fee!  pain  all  the  .days  of  my  life.  And  I  si- 
lently tried  to  shut  my  ears  against  hearing  the 
word  of  God.  But  the  more  I  strove  against  it,  the 
plainer  I  saw  my  sinful  slate;  and  my  condemna- 
tion appeared  greater  and  grealer  every  day.  I  ex- 
plained the  slate  of  my  feeling  lo  the  teacher,  yet 
he  (lid  not  give  me  sufficient  instruction  what  to 
do,  he  only  advised  me  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  fjr  he  came  to  save  sinners,  that  they  who 
believed  on  him,  might  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
lasting life.  Having  said  ihis  he  walked  off  and 
lefi  me  in  a  slnle  of  confusion,  yet  he  some  time 
afterwards  made  it  constant  rule  to  take  me  and 
another  youth  every  Sabbath  morning  into  the 
woods  and  prayed  with  us. 

Our  teacher  left  us  in  1825,  and  went  back  to 
his  country,  and  the  youth  also  left  me  the  same 
year,  and  only  one  missionary  and  two  females  were 
left  at  the  station  to  manage  forty  children.  And 
it  seemed  impossible  for  them  lo  do  well  at  lhal 
lime;  yet  the  missionaries  stood  firm  for  the  Indi- 
ans, and  Mr.  Compere  stated  his  situation  to  me 
and  asked  whether  I  should  be  willing  lo  attend 
farm,  for  he  could  not  gel  any  person  to  do  it.  I 
told  him  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so,  and  I 
attended  the  farm  and  all  other  necessary  dulies 
which  the  mission  required,  to  1827. 

In  1820,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  arrived  at  the 
mission  from  Washington,  and  pieached  lo  us  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  On  Monday  morning,  when  he  was 
going  away,  he  commended  me  to  God  and  said  to 
me,  strive  to  enter  in  al  the  slrait  gate,  for  many 
shall  seek  to  enler,  &.C.  These  words  were  related 
in  my  mind  all  day,  and  in  the  evening  I  went  into 
the  secret  place  and  knelt  down  lo  pray,  yet  before 
I  uttered  a  word  I  was  confused.  It  seemed  as  if 
it  was  nol  in  my  power  lo  speak,  and  I  remained 
at  the  place  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  at  last  I 
felt  very  bad  and  lost.  But  as  soon  as  I  began  lo 
ihink  that  Jesus  Christ  is  ihe  only  way  and  ihe  on- 
ly one  that  could  relieve  me,  my  confusion  easily 
moved  off  from  my  mind  and  I  fell  delight.  I  pray- 
ed and  wept,  and  I  rose  up  anil  went  to  the  house. 
And  sometime  afterwards  the  missionary  asked  me 
about  the  stale  of  my  mind,  I  slated  my  feelings, 
but  I  was  not  ready  to  be  baptized.  And  I  prayed 
every  day  and  night  lhal  I  might  acknowledge  my 
Saviour  openly  in  Ihe  world  upon  the  good  founda- 
tion, nearly  twelve  months.  I  knelt  down  again 
at  the  same  place,  where  I  was  confused  once  be- 
fore, and  while  1  was  kneeling  the  power  of  confu- 
.*ion  overcame  me,  and  I  could  not  speak  for  some 
time ;  but  as  soon  as  ihe  thought  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  only  Saviour,  the  trouble  left  me.  I  prayed 
and  wept,  and  I  rose  fromlhe  ground  and  went  (othc 
house,  and  opened  ihe  Testament,  and  read  the  14th 
chapter  of  Si.  John,  0th  verse,  where  Christ  says, 
"  I  am  Ihe  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  and  no  man 


comeih  unto  ihe  Father  but  by  me."  And  I  was 
convinced  that  Jesus  Chrisi  was  my  only  hope,  and 
I  was  baptized  in   1627.  Jonx  Davis. 


BESEVOHHOK, 


A  LITTLE  TRACT  DISTRIBUTOR. 

In  ihe  spring  of  ihe  last  year,  a  girl,  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  is  a  scholar  in  one  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  connected  with  ihe   Southwark  S.  School 
Society,  was  in  a  delicate  slate  of  health.   Her  fath- 
er being  a  seafaring  man,  employed  in  navigating 
a  trading  vessel  to  ihe  coasts  of  France,  resolved  lo 
take  her  with  him  to  Dunkirk,  where  an  English 
family   resided,   with    whom    he   was    acquainted. 
The  Sabbath  previous  to  going,  on  taking  leave  of 
her  teacher  she  asked  for  some  tracts  lo  take  with 
her,  as  she  said  she  hoped  they  might   be  useful. 
Her  request  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  and  she 
was  supplied  with  a  bundle  of  tracts.    She  was  ihe 
only  female  on  board  the  vessel,  the  crew  and  pass- 
engers of  which  were  very  profane.     The  voyage 
proceeded  very  tediously,  and  on  one  occasion  they 
were  becalmed  for  many  hours  ;  this  gave  occasion 
to  ihe  utterance  of  a  profusion  of  oaths  lhat  shock- 
ed Uie  feelings  of  this  child,  who  had  been  taught 
ihe  sinfulness  of  swearing.     Lying  in  her  cabin  ve- 
ry ill,  she  thought  of  her  tracts,    and    mustered 
strength  enough  to  crawl  lo  lier  box,  and  taking  out 
"  The  Swearer's  Prayer,"  she  put  il  into  the  hands 
of  ihe  young  man  who  had  been  the  most  profane, 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  like  lo  read  that  little 
book.      He  said  ho  should  be   glad    to  read  any 
tiling  to  pass  away  the  time;  he  read  it  aloud,  and 
every  individual  appeared  deeply  attentive — a  sol 
emu  pause    ensued.     This   encouraged  the   little 
girl  to  go  to  her  box  a  second    time.     She  then 
brought  the  "  History  of  Naaman."     This  was  ea- 
gerly read  by  the  same  youth,  and  listened  to  with 
equal  attention  ;  so  much  so  that,  not  a  word  was 
spoken  for  several  minutes.     Some  time  after  an 
oalh  was  uttered  ;  but  il  was   heard  wilh  general 
disapprobation.     The  young  man  who  had   been 
reading,  addressed  the  swearer,  and  said,  "How 
can  you  swear  after  hearing  what  has  just   been 
read  ?     I  have  determined  never  to  swear  again  as 
long  as  I  live."     "  So  have  I,"  said  another;  and 
the  whole  company  entered  into  a  solemn  vow  lhal 
they  would  not  swear  any    more.     Tliis  engage- 
ment they  adhered  to,  al  least  lo  Ihe  end  of  the 
voyage,  as  no  mo'.e  profane   language  was  heard 
during  the  remainder  of  the  passage.     When  land- 
ed at  Dunkirk,  and  the  parlies  were  sepat-ating  to 
proceed  lo  their  respective  destinations,  ihe  young 
man  begged  the  little  gill  would  oblige  him  by  giv- 
ing him  ihe  tracts  he  had  read,  that  he  might  car- 
ry them  with  him.     This  she  very  readily  did,  and 
ihey  then  parted,  probably  never  lo  meet  again  in 
this  world.     The  other  tracts  she  took  with  her, 
and  read  them  to  the  family  in  whose  care  her  fa- 
ther  left   her,  and  who   were  very  glad    lo  hear 
ihem  ;  and  during  her   stay,  frequently  requested 
her  to  read  them  over  again.     After  a  residence 
of  aboul  a  month,  she  returned  to  England  in  an- 
other vessel,  leaving  behind  her,  at  the  particular 
reques;  of  the  family  all  her  little  books.     She  ar- 
rived in  ihe  rirer  Thames  sbout  12   o'clock,   on 
Saluiday    night,   got    on   shore,   and    reached    her 
home  tetween  one  and  two  on  ihe  Sabbath  morn- 
ing.    In  the  afternoon,  she  appeared  in  her  place 
at  schtol,  and  related  lo  her  beloved  teacher,  with 
fcelinjjs  of  peculiar  animation  and  interest  the  his- 
tory olher  lilt  lo  bundle  of  religious  tracts. — Lon 
don  Hume  Hiss.  Mag. 

— aG>©— 
"  BE  MERCIFUL." 

Thimas.  Oh!  mother;  look  al  lhat  nasty  toad! 
Takei  stone,  John,  and  kill  it. 

Mallicr.  Kill  il,  Thomas?  Why  would  you  be 
so  crtel  1  The  toad  is  quile  harmless — he  does  not 
hurt  in,  and  seems  to  be  trying  lo  hop  out  of  our 
way  at  if  he  heard  and  understood  your  cruel  words 
sbout  him. 

Thmas.  But  he  is  so  ugly,  mother ;  all  speck- 
led anl  dusty. 

Mo  her.    There  are  many  ugly  animals  that  are 


very  useful.  The  Camel  you  know  is  very  disa- 
greeable in  his  appearance  and  yet  what  would  the 
people  in  Arabia  do  without  him  (  The  Hog  is  a 
very  disgusling  dirty  animal  in  his  appearance,  and 
yei  you  find  his  flesh  very  pleasant  to  eat.  I  know 
some  plain,  homely,  or  as  you  would  call  them  ug- 
ly children,  who  are  quiet  and  good  and  learn  iheir 
lessons  well  and  obey  their  parents ;  and  the  olher 
day  I  was  travelling  in  the  Steam  Boat  with  a  Ut- 
ile boy,  who  was  certainly  very  pretty,  but  he  was 
so  forward,  and  talkative,  and  selfish,  and  appeared 
to  think  so  much  of  himself,  that  every  one  thought 
him  disagreeable  and  troublesome. 

Thomas.  Ah,  but  mother,  loads  are  poisonous, 
and  they  are  not  of  any  use  at  all. 

Mother.  I  do  not  know  that  Toads  are  poison- 
ous. I  never  heard  of  any  person  or  animal  who 
was  poisoned  or  injured  by  them.  Indeed  il  is  gen- 
erally thought  not  to  be  the  case.  And  as  to  their 
being  of  no  use  at  all,  we  should  never  say  so,  of  any 
of  God's  works.  We  read  in  ihe  Book  of  Genesis 
in  the  Bible,  lhat  God  "made  every  thing  that 
creepelh  on  ihe  earth  after  his  kind  ;  and  God  saw 
lhat  it  was  good." 

Thomas.  Why,  mother,  now  of  what  use  can  a 
toad  be  1 

Mother.  Even  if  we  could  see  no  possible  way 
in  which  toads  can  be  useful,  we  must  believe  that 
God  is  wiser  lhan  we,  and  made  none  of  his  works 
in  vain  ;  and  as  we  are  so  ignorant  as  to  the  his- 
tory of  a  thousand  things  we  see  around  us,  we  may 
suppose  lhat  here  too  is  some  wise  and  useful  plan 
which  we  cannot  understand.  But  Toads  are  use- 
ful no  doubt  in  destroying  many  poisonous  and  tor- 
menting insects,  and  repliles,  which  might  be  very 
hurlful  to  mau. 

Thomas.  Yes,  to  be  sure  they  can  do  good  lhat 
way.     But  yet  I  cannot  bear  them — ihey  are  too  ug- 

Mother.  Suppose  thai  you  were  to  be  hurt  in 
such  a  way  as  lo  cripple  and  deform  you,  and  your 
face  should  be  twisled  and  distorted  by  disease,  as 
sometimes  happens,  would  you  not  think  it  very 
cruel  and  unmanly  if  any  person  should  treat  you 
ill,  or  say  I  cannot  bear  him,  he  is  so  ugly. 

Thomas.     To  be  sure  1  should,  mother. 

Mother.  I  read  the  other  day  of  a  boy  who  walk- 
ing along  one  hot  morning,  saw  a  Toad,  lying  qui- 
etly in  ihe  shade.  This  boy  I  suppose  could  not 
bear  it  because  it  was  so  ugly,  and  he  dragged  it  out 
and  laid  it  on  its  back  in  ihe  hot  sun.  The  poor 
creature  could  not  turn  itself,  and  when  the  boy 
passed,  the  same  way  al  night,  he  found  the  toad 
shrivelled  up  and  dead. 

What  agony  must  this  poor  thing  have  suffered  ! 

Some  time  after  ihe  boy  was  taken  wilh  a  dread- 
ful fever  and  lay  in  great  anguish,  suffering,  from 
consrant  burning  heat.  In  Ihe  midst  of  his  mise- 
ry, the  image  of  the  dying  toad  was  continually  be- 
fore him.  "  Blessed  are  the  merciful  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy."  Happy  was  it  for  this  boy  if  he  was 
thus  repaid  for  his  cruelly  only  in  this  world  and 
so  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  wickedness.  But  re- 
member lhat  God  hears  the  dying  groans  of  all  his 
creatures  however  ugly  and  disagreeable  they  may 
appear  lo  you,  and  will  remember  them  too,  and 
punish  the  unmerciful  for  all    their  cruel  deeds. 


OBITUARY. 


ALEXANDER. 

From  the  Report  of  a  country  Sunday  School. 
1  cannot,  however,  omit  giving  a  brief  account 
of  a  most  interesting  boy  who  belonged  lo  the  school. 
He  was  about  nine  years  of  age  when  I  first  came 
to  this  school,  which  is  upwards  of  twelve  months 
aoro.  His  appearance  struck  me  very  much  when 
I  first  saw  him.  His  very  looks  prepossessed  all 
who  beheld  him  in  his  favour.  But  there  was 
something  in  his  countenance  (alihough  sweet) 
which  said  he  was  loo  fair  and  tender  a  plant  to 
flourish  long  in  this  waste,  howling  wilderness. 
His  behaviour  in  school  was  truly  exemplary :  he 
seldom  look  his  eyes  from  off  mo  during  the  eve- 
ning. Ho  repeated  his  lessons  so  correctly,  and 
with  so  much  composure,  that  I  hare  often  made 
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him  recite  them  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
■children,  as  a  model  worthy  of  their  imitation.  He 
carefully  shunned  the  company  of  any  who  were 
likely  to  lead  him  into  sin,  and  was  careful,  lest 
those  who  were  younger  than  himself  should  be 
led  astray  through  bad  example.  The  mother  of 
another  little  boy  told  me  a  pleasing   anecdote,  to 

this  effect: — "Alexander ,"  said  she,   "is  in 

the  habit  of  taking  my  little  boy  to  the  day  school. 
One  morning,  I  found  them  both  standing  at  the 
gate  after  tho  other  boys  had  gone  away.  I  asked 
Alexander  why  he  was  not  gone  to  school  along 
with  the  rest.  '  Because,'  said  he, '  I  want  the  big 
boys  to  go  away  before  us;  for  they  sometimes 
speak  bad  words,  and  I  am  afraid  that '  (men- 
tioning her  boy's  name) '  would  learn  them.' "  The 
mother  of  the  same  little  boy  called  a  few  weeks 
ago  to  see  Alexander  in  his   sickness.     Amongst 

the  first  things  he  asked  her  was,  if (her  little 

boy)  had  learned  any  of  the  bad  words  which  the 
big  boys  speak. 

I  had  been  but  a  very  few  months  in  my  new 
school,  when  I  was  informed  that  Alexander  was 
ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed.  I  went  that  same  eve- 
ning and  saw  him;  but  although  he  was  weak, 
and  much  reduced,  still  that  sweet  contentment 
which  used  to  beam  from  his  countenance  retained 
its  place.  For  several  months  he  spoke  but  little 
to  me.  His  parents  informed  me  that  he  longed 
Tery  much  for  the  sabbath  evening,  that  he  might 
hear  me  talk  to  him  about  heavenly  things:  and 
that,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  illness,  he  ne- 
ver uttered  a  complaint  exceptfor  his  teacher.  Dur- 
ring  the  last  three  months  of  his  illness,  he  became 
more  talkative,  and  opened  his  mind  to  rae  as  free- 
ly as  he  would  have  done  to  his  mother.  He  was 
convinced  that  he  was  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  that  his  sins  could  be  washed  away  only  in  the 
blood -of  the  Lamb.  The  following  conversation 
will  show  his  views  on  these  subjects: — "  Do  you 
believe  that  you  are  a  sinner  1"  "Yes,  I  do." 
"  How  do  you  know  that  you  are  a  sinner?  "I 
feel  it."  "  Is  there  any  hope  for  guilty  sinners  I" 
"  Yes,  there  is."  "  Where?"  "  In  Jesus  Christ." 
"  How  comes  it  that  there  is  hope  for  sinners  in 
Jesus  Christ?"  "  Because  he  died  on  the  cross  to 
save  sinnevs."  "  How  do  you  know  that  sinners  are 
saved  on  account  of  Jesus's  dying  on  the  cross?" 
"  because  he  died  for  them ;  and  the  Bible  tells  us 
that  the  saints  in  heaven  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 
The  next  time  I  saw  him,  I  found  him  much  worse, 
and  began  to  entertain  doubts  of  his  recovery.  He 
was  very  composed,  and  spoke  more  than  he  had 
done  on  any  former  occasion.  He  seemed  at  this 
time  to  be  raised  above  the  fear  of  death,  and  long- 
ed much  to  see  his  Saviour  face  to  face.  The  fol- 
lowing conversation  will  justify  these  remarks: — 
"  You  have  been  a  long  time  confined  to  bed  :  would 
you  like  to  get  better?"  "No."  "Your  answer 
surprises  mo; — would  you  not  like  to  get  better 
again?"  "  If  the  Lord  pleases,  I  would  like  to' get 
better ;  but  I  would  rather  die."  "  Why  are  you 
so  anxious  to  die?"  "That  I  may  go  to  heaven  and 
be  with  Jesus."  "  Are  you  not  afraid  to  die?" 
"  No."  "  A  great  many  people  are  afraid  to  die : 
why  are  not  you  afraid  ?"  "  Because  Jesus  has  ta- 
ken away  the  sting  of  death  !"  "  How  did  Jesus 
take  away  the  sting  of  death?"  "  By  dying  on  the 
cross  for  sinners."  On  another  evening"  when 
speaking  to  him  about  the  vanity  of  worldly  rich- 
es and  honours,  and  pleasures,  he  said,  that  sick- 
ness and  death  could  separate  us  from  all  these,  but 
they  could  not  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ. 
At  another  time,  having  entered  into  conversation 
with  him  upon  the  23d  Psalm,  I  asked  him,  who 
was  the  shepherd  spoken  of  in  that  Psalm.  "Je- 
sus Christ,"  he  replied.  "  But  was  not  David  a 
shepherd  ?"  "  Yes,  he  was  ;  but  he  was  a  poor 
shepherd  compared  with  Christ."  "David,"  he 
added,  "  was  a  shepherd  of  sheep,  but  Christ  is 
the  shepherd  of  souls." 

He  was  very  anxious  to  embrace  every  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  about  Jesus.  One  evening  when  I 
called  upon  him  he  was  in  a  sweet  slumber,  and  I 
would  nol  allow  his  mother  to  awako  him.     After 


praying  with  the  afflicted  parents,  therefore,  I  went 
to  the  school.  I  had  not  been  long  gone,  however, 
when  he  awoke,  and  was  so  grieved  for  having  lost 
that  opportunity,  that  his  mother  sent  to  the  school, 
requesting  that  I  would  not  leave  the  village  with- 
out calling  on  them.  Owing  to  much  domestic  af- 
fliction in  my  own  family,  I  was  prevented  after- 
wards from  going  to  the  village  for  three  weeks; 
and  day  after  day,  during  that  time,  messages 
came  requesting  me  to  come,  for  he  wished  to  see 
me  before  he  died.  At  length  I  found  an  opportu- 
nity, on  Sunday,  March  25;  and  when  I  entered 
the  house,  his  mother  exclaimed  that  his  only  wish 
on  earth  would  be  granted  now.  I  found  him  ex- 
tremely weak  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty I  could  understand  what  he  said.  When  his 
mother  told  him  that  I  was  come,  he  was  glad,  but 
said,  he  could  not  see  me  now,  for  his  eyes  were 
dim.  I  asked  him  if  Jesus  was  still  precious  to  him: 
he  replied,  "  O  yes!"  Being  so  weak,  I  did  not 
proceed  with  any  more  questions.  Before  we  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  I  askeil  him  if  he  had  any  advice 
to  give  to  his  school  fellows.  He  said,  "  Tell  them 
to  be  kind  and  good  natured  one  to  another,  and  to 
come  to  Jesus."  I  then  took  my  last  farewell. 
His  mother  told  me  afterwards,  that  a  short  time 
before  he  died,  she  said  to  him  that  the  Lord  would 
be  his  strength  and  support.  Ilesaid,  "  Yes!  yes!" 
and  continued  saying  so  till,  on  March  27,  his  spir- 
it took  its  happy  flight,  to  those  mansions  of  un- 
mingled  bliss,  where,  doubtless,  he  would  be  put  in 
possession  of  all  that  glory  and  joy  which  were  the 
objects  of  his  faith  in  this  vale  of  tears. — Sunday 
School  Teacher's  Magazine. 
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it  should  humble  you  to  reflect  that,  when  he  pleases, 
they  all  will  wither  away.  Have  you  good  under- 
standings, it  is  a  mercy  for  you  and  a  gift  from  on 
high.  Have  you  comfortable  clothing,  be  thankful 
but  not  vain;  for  the  tulip  and  the  butterfly  are 
more  gaily  decked  than  you  can  possibly  be.  What 
then  have  we,  any  of  us,  to  glory  in !  0,  let  us  ask 
more  and  more  to  be  nothing  in  our  own  esteem, 
and  not  to  think  oT  ourselves  more  highly  than  we 
ought  to  think.  For  he  thatexallelh  himself  shall 
be' abased,  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted. —  Child's  Com. 
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THE  VAIN  CIIILD. 

We  sometimes  think  we  are  more  the  objects 
of  attention  than  we  really  are,  and  it  is  our  vanity 
that  leads  us  to  think  so.  Thus  it  happened  in  the 
case  of  Ellen  B. 

On  one  lovely  day,  in  the  summer  tl\at  is  past 
and  gone,  I  was  walking  with  this  little  girl.  She 
was  very  neatly,  and  moreover  she  thought,  very 
prettily  dressed  ;  but  above  and  beyond  all,  she 
carried  a  parasol  in  her  hand,  (you  know  young 
folks  sometimes  think  this  is  a  superb  finish  to  their 
consequence,)  and  this  parasol  Ellen  thought  made 
her  look  very  grand  indeed  I 

Well,  we  walked  on  ;  and  as  my  custom  gener- 
ally is  when  I  have  little  people  with  me,  I  en- 
deavoured to  draw  her  attention,  in  a  simple  way, 
to  better  things,  and  nobler  objects;  but  she  was 
so  engrossed  by  herself  and  her  elegant  appearance, 
that  she  had  but  little  inclination  to  listen  to  my  in- 
structions. As  I  could  not  gel  on  much  in  the  way 
of  serious  address,  I  began  seriously  to  think  on  the 
pride  of  the  human  heart ;  when  a  coach  with  a 
great  number  of  passengers  whirled  rapidly  past. 
As  soon  as  it  was  gone,  Ellen  turned  round  to  me, 
"  Oh,  dear,"  said  she,  "  did  not  you  see  how  all  the 
people  on  the  coach  looked  at  me?"  No  doubt  she 
concluded  the  look  was  admiration,  and  she  drew 
up  her  head  and  walked  more  ou  tiptoe,  and  held 
her  parasol  still  higher !  1  had  not  observed  any  of 
the  passengers  gazing  at  my  companion.  I  dare 
say  they  had  other  business  and  more  important 
concerns  to  engage  their  attention,  than  thinking  of 
a  child  they  saw  upon  the  road  who  carried  a  para- 
sol. 

The  reader  may  learn  from  this  little  circumstance 
that  the  heart  is  proud,  self-elated,  and  deceitful 
above  all  things  ?  I  pray  you  guard  it  well.  Was 
Jesus  Christ  vaiu  and  high-minded  ?  No.  And  if 
we  have  the  mind  of  Christ,  we  shall  constantly 
seek  to  be  more  and  more  humble.  "  Before  honour 
is  humility,  and  a  haughty  spirit  is  before  a  fall." 
We  are  too  apt  to  think  ourselves  of  great  account, 
and  then  if  every  body  does,  not  pay  us  due  respect, 
we  are  offended.  "  Learn  of  me."  said  our  blessed 
Redeemer,  "  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  If  your  limbs  are 
well  formed,  God  has  made  them  so;  to  him  be  all 
the  glory.  If  the  roses  of  health  and  beauty  bloom 
upon  your  cheeks,  God  has  ptaced  thera  there ;  and 


THE  CHINA  ASTER. 

"  I  planted  it  with  my  own  hands,"  said  my  little 
sister,  holding  up  a  withered  China  Aster,  plucked 
up  by  the  roots,  "  I  covered  it  from  the  sun — I  wa- 
tered it  night  and  morning — and  after  all"  (wiping 
her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her  apron,)  "  after  all 
it  is  dead!" 

Alas!  how  many  occurrences  in  life  resemble  Ma- 
ry's flower.  Too  easily  believing  what  we  wish,  we 
adopt  some  pretty  trifle,  and  laying  it  as  it  were  in 
our  bosom,  "  love  it  as  a  daughter."  Fancy  paints 
it  in  gay  colours.  Increasing  in  beauty,  we  see  its 
leaves  expand,  and  trace  its  progress  with  anxious 
solicitude  from  the  swelling  bud  to  the  full  blown 
blossom  ;  and  then,  when  we  fondly  expect  to  en- 
joy it,  reality  tells  us — after  all  it  is  dead. 

How  often  does  an  only  son  engross  all  the  cares 
of  his  parents,  and  wind  himself  around  every  fibre 
of  their  hearts.  To  cherish  the  idol  is  every  wish 
on  the  stretch  ;  to  indulge  it  are  all  the  vanities  of 
art  and  nature  procured.  Sleepless  nights  and  anx- 
ious days  are  their  lot ;  and  lo  !  when  they  hope  to 
see  the  end  of  their  labour,  struck  by  the  hand  of 
disease,  or  debased  by  the  contaminating  hand  of 
vice,  the  agonized  parents  find — after  all  it  is  dead. 

And  how  sanguine  are  the  expectations  of  those 
relatives  and  friends  who  possess  a  lovely  girl  en- 
dowed with  the  charms  of  beauty  and  goodness  ! 
How  do  they  exult  in  her  every  idea  !  She  is  tho 
delight  of  their  eyes,  the  solace  of  their  calamities, 
and  the  dependance  of  their  declining  years. 
Friendship  rises  in  her  defence  like  a  wall,  and 
affection  nourishes  her  as  the  mild  dews  of  spring. 
Ah  I  to  how  little  purpose!  The  canker  worm  of 
disease  preys  upon  the  root  of  this  sweet  sensitive, 
and  the  scorching  flushes  of  the  hectic  drink  up  its 
moisture.  It  fades.  The  hands  of  friendship  and 
affection  are  united,  to  support  it  in  vain,  fox  pain 
and  languor  have  caused  health's  blushes  to  decay, 
and  ihe  lustre  of  beauty's  eye  to  fade  quite  away. 
The  dearly  beloved,  the  cherished  and  idolized 
daughter  dies.  Regret,  bitter  regret,  wrings  the 
hearts  that  surround  the  lovely  breathless  form,  and 
the  weeping  parents  with  anguish  exclaim,  "  after 
(dl,  our  care,  solicitude,  and  watching,  she  is  dead." 
[Children's  Magazine. 
— as©— 
The  Day  River.  It  is  said  that  in  Peru,  there 
is  a  river  called  the  Diurnal  or  Day  River ;  becauso 
it  runs  with  a  great  current  by  day,  but  is  wholly  dry 
at  night :  which  change  is  thought  to  be  owing  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun'meltinglhe  snow  that  lies  on  the 
mountains;  but  when  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the 
cold  night  approaches,  the  snow  hardens,  by  which 
alone  the  river  was  fed  ;  and  the  channel  is  quite 
dried  up. 

Not  much  unlike  this  river  are  all   worldly  con- 
itentments;  which  are  only  day  comforts,  but   not 
j  night  comforts.     In  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, they  flowwitli  some  pleasing  streams:  but 
in  the  night  seasons  of  affliction,  they  vanish  and 
come  to  nothing. 


IDIIGION. 


WISDOM  THE  GOOD  GIFT. 

"  Please  give  me  a  penny  !"  is  a  sentence  which 
always  makes  me  sorry  for  the  child  that  speaks  it. 
If  he  be  a  child  of  poverty,  and  need  the  penny  for 
his  daily  bread,  how  can  one  help  but  pity  him; 
but  how  much  more  is  he  to  be  pitied  if  he  is,  even 
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in  his  childhood,  already  a  slave  to  the  love  of, 
money.  There  are,  (1  am  ashamed  for  such  child- 
ren, and  their  deceived  and  mistaken  parents,  while 
I  write  it,)  there  are  children,  who,  when  one  visits 
them  or  their  parents,  seem  always  to  expect  that 
you  will  give  them  something;  and  if  they  do  not 
always  say  "Give  me  a  penny!"  yet  their  looks 
and  actions  show  you  how  much  they  wish  audex-J 
pect  it. 

There  is  a  little  girl  among  the  many  little  girls 
and  boys  whom  I  have  llie  happiness  to  know  and  | 
love,  for  whose  sake  I  am  writing  this.  I  could  ( 
weep,  sir,  to  think  that  she  ahc  aid  have  been  so 
poisoned  with  being  allowed  to  take  "  pennies" 
from  her  parent's  relatives,  as  she  has  been.  I  am 
sure,  her  father  and  mother  would  be  the  first  to 
stop  tlii>  practice  if  they  knew  and  felt,  as  I  do,  the 
harm  that  comes  of ''  i  "flhey  knew  what  help  they 
are  giving  to  the  enemy  of  souls.  Most  sincerely 
do  1  hope  and  pray,  that  my  young  friend  may  be 
made  from  her  heart  to  sorrow  for  her  fault;  I 
hope  God  will  give  her  grace  to  despise  and  to  keep 
from  the  detestable  and  dangerous  practice  of  taking 
gifis,  intended  to  please  "the  lusts  of  the  flesh"  only. 
God  does  not  teach  us  to  give  such  gifts !— and  He 
is  the  "  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift."  He 
was  pleased  with  Solomon,  and  blessed  him  be- 
yond measure,  when  he  begged  God,  "  Give  me 
wisdom  !"  God  says,  "  Get  wisdom  I"—"  With  all 
thy  getting  get  understanding!"  And  so  should 
Christian  people  encourage  their  children  never 
either  to  ask  or  to  accept  any  presents  that  will  not 
make  them  wiser,  that  will  not  give  them  under- 
standing. Balaam  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteous- 
ness, and  God  made  even  a  dumb  ass,  a  poor  brute 
beast,  to  rebuke  him!  and  sent  an  angel  to  meet 
him,  with  the  sword  of  vengeance.  Numbers  xn. 
Achan  coveted  the  "  wedge  ofgold,"  and  the  "good 
ly  Babylonish  garment ;"  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  them, 
and  soon  his  hands  followed.  He  hid  them  in  his 
tent ;  God  abhorred  him  for  it :  and  the  end  ofthe 
matter  was,  that  God  said,  "  he  that  is  taken  with 
the  accursed  thing  shall  be  burned  with  fire,  he  and 
all  that  he  hath  !"  and  so  "  all  Israel  stoned  him  with 
stones,  and  burned  them  with  fire,  after  they  had 
stoned  them  with  stones  !"  Joshua  vii.  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  loved  money  too.  They  loved  it  so 
well  as  to  dare  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  St.  Pe- 
ter said,  about  the  price  of  their  field.  And  all  of 
my  litile  readers  know  what  was  the  horrible  fate 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

Happy  shall  I  be  if  I  can  persuade  only  one  lit- 
tle child  to  keep  out  of  its  heart  the  love  of  money, 
and  ofthe  foolish  and  hurtful  things  for  which  child- 
ren generally  spend  it.  Happy  shall  I  be,  if  I  can 
teach  only  one  to  say  to  himself,  in  the  fear  of 
God,  "  I  will  do  like  Solomon,  I  will  ask  only  for 
wisdom."  [Children's  Magazine. 


EDITORIAL. 


"CHRIST   REJECTED." 

Last  week,  we  described  the  picture  which  is 
exhibiting  in  Boston,  entitled  "  Christ  Rejected." 
Seldom  havs  the  noble  art  of  painting  been  so  use- 
fully employed,  as  when  West  took  his  brush  to 
represent  that  affecting  scene.  No  one  can  look 
upon  it  attentively,  and  not  have  serious  and  sol- 
emn thoughts.  The  careful  study  of  it  helps  the 
mind  to  obtain  a  much  more  clear  and  striking  im- 
pression of  the  events  as  they  are  narrated  in  the 
sacred  history.  '  It  gives  us  a  far  more  realizing 
sense  ofthe  innocent  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  ofthe 
malice  and  wickedness  of  his  enemies,  than  we 
could  possihly  obtain  by  any  other  means.  There- 
fore we  said  it  was  our  ardent  desire,  that  all  our 
litile  readers  and  friends  might  have  the  privilege 
of  visiting  this  hall.  They  would  receive  impres- 
sions which  must  abide  with  them  as  long  as  they 
live. 

All  who  examine  this  picture  must  obtain  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  of  his  compas- 
sion for  sinners.  He  could  have  crushed  his  cruel 
mockers  by  a  single  word  of  power ;  but  he  con- 
sented to  endure  all  their  revilings,  and  be  hung 


in  unspeakable  agony  on  the  cross,  "  that  ice  might 
not  perish,  but  hare  everlasting  life."  "  Herein  is 
love;  not  that  we  loved  him,  but  that  he  loved  us, 
and  gave  himself  for  us,"  unto  death,  even  the  ac- 
cursed death  of  the  cross.  O  how  should  we  love  I 
him  with  all  our  heart,  and  serve  him  with  all  our 
strength,  and  glorify  him  in  our  bodies  and  our 
souls  which  he  has  purchased  with  his  blood. 

Another  thing  we  should  learn  when  we  gaze  on 
this  picture,  should  be  the  weakness  of  our  good 
resolutions,  and  our  absolute  need  of  divine  grace 
to  uphold  us.  There  stands  Peter  weeping  bitterly, 
who,  only  a  few  hours  before  had  said  to  his  Lord, 
"I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake."  He  had 
also  said,  "  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee,  both  to 
prison  and  to  death."  Yea  he  had  declaied  vehe- 
mently, "  If  I  should  die  with  thee,  I  will  not  deny 
thee  in  any  wise.  Likewise  also  said  they  all,"  that 
is,  all  the  other  eleven  disciples.  And  they  all 
except  Iscariot  said  it  sincerely,  for  they  loved  their 
Lord  and  Master.  But  in  time  of  sore  temptation 
and  danr/er,  "  they  all  forsook  him  and  fled."  And 
though  Peter  and  James  and  John  afterwards  went 
into  the  judgment  hall ;  yet  none  of  them  ventured 
to  speak  and  defend  their  Lord  ;  and  Peter  is  filled 
with  the  deepest  distress  when  his  Master  looks 
upon  him,  because  he  has  been  so  weak  as  to  deny 
him  in  presence  of  his  enemies.  "Let  him  that 
thinketh  he  standelh,  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  Let 
us  pray  always  with  all  supplication  in  the  spirit, 
that  God  would  keep  us  from  falling  ;  and  let  us 
watch  against  the  first  assaults  of  sin,  lest  we  fall 
into  temptation. 

The  bosom  of  every  beholder  must  burn  with  hor- 
ror and  indignation,  when  he  sees  the  malice  and 
envy  exhibited  by  those  wicked  Jews;  those  who 
denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  desired  a 
murderer  to  be  granted  unto  them."  They  showed 
most  plainly  that  they  had  not  the  love  of  God  in 
them ;  that  they  had  both  seen  and  haled, both  Christ 
and  his  Father;  that  they  were  of  their  father,  the 
devil,  and  the  works  of  their  father  they  would  do. 
O  how  dreadful  will  be  their  fate,  when  Christ  will 
come  tojudge  the  world,  and  they  shall  stand  guilty 
and  speechless  at  his  bar.  "  Behold  he  cometh  with 
clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him ;  and  they  also 
who  pierced  him  ;  and  all  the  kindreds  ofthe  (im- 
penitent) world  shall  wail  because  of  him."  Let 
all  that  hale  Christ  "  prepare  to  meet  their  God." 

But  are  there  none  in  our  day,  who  feel  and  act 
like  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  who  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ? 
Doubtless  there  are  many  wicked  persons  now  a- 
mong  us,  who  if  they  had  lived  in  the  time  that 
Christ  was  upon  earth,  and  had  been  situated  as  the 
priests  and  pharisees  were,  would  have  hated  him 
and  persecuted  him  unto  death.  Infidels,  and  athe- 
isls,  with  the  ungodly  and  profane,  when  they  read 
o'r  hear  about  the  Lord  Jesus,  cry  out  with  anger, 
"  Away  with  this  fellow  from  the  earth."  All  who 
ridicule  the  people  of  God,  and  make  light  of  the 
Bible  ,feel  and  act  as  the  wicked  Jews  did,  "  cruci- 
fying the  Son  of  God  afresh  and  putting  him  to  op- 
en shame." 

Our  Blessed  Lord  too  is  often  "  rejected"  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  profane  and  vicious,  but  who  be- 
lieve the  Scriptures  and  think  they  have  a  regard 
for  God.  He  requires  them  to  renounce  the  world, 
and  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  him.  They  hear, 
and  listen  and  hesitate  ;  but  finally  resolve  to  love 
the  woild  and  for  the  present  let  the  Saviour  go.  Do 
they  not  choose  and  accept  the  world,  and  reject 
Christ?— Again,  Christ  comes  to  sinners  and  be- 
seeches them  to  repent  and  be  reconciled  to  God. 
He  begs  them  to  come  to  him  for  life,  and  to  ac- 
cept him  as  their  Shepherd  and  Redeemer  and  ev- 
erlasting Portion.  They  say  to  him  in  their  hearts, 
"  Not  now  ;  go  thy  way  for  this  time  ;  let  me  have 
riches  and  pleasures  first."  O  how  they  refuse  and 
rtject  the  dear  Redeemer  and  all  the  offers  of  his 
mercy.  And  what  danger  there  is  that  he  will 
take  his  Holy  Spirit  from  them  and  leave  them  to  die 
in  their  Bins. 

And  now,  children,  have  you  not  reason  to  fear 
that  you  also,  young  as  you  are,  haverejected  Christ? 
He  has  stood  at  the  door  of  your  hearts  and  knock- 


ed, desiring  to  come  in  and  abide  with  you)  forever. 
If  you  have  not  opened  the  door  and  let  him  in,  you 
have  n fused  him  and  bid  him  depart.  Look  on  the 
wicked  Jews  and  see  how  hard  and  rebellious  your 
hearts  are.  Look  forward  a  little  to  the  judg- 
ment, and  see  him  casting  into  outer  darkness  them 
that  would  not  have  him  reign  over  them.  And  if 
you  would  not  go  away  with  them  into  everlasting 
punishmeni,  but  would  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  in 
that  day,  then  weep  with  Peter  for  your  sins  and 
accept  the  Saviour  now  while  he  is  near  and  wait- 
ing to  be  gracious. 


POETS?. 


[From  Ike  Toutli'a  A'eepmkc/or  1831.] 
EARLY  AFFECTIONS. 

I  bail  been  talking  with  my  little  boy — 

My  second  one,  just  pact  his  second  year — 

And  talking  seriously;  for  even  a  child. 

So  young,  oft  loves  and  wears  the  serious  mood, 

Adopting  it  most  naturally  and  suct-ih. 

I  bad  been  telling  him,  that  if  lie  proved 

A  good  obedient  boy,  loving  and  mild. 

And  innocent,  he  would  be  loved  of  God, 

And  God  would  take  him  up  nt  last  to  Heaven. 

He  knows  that  Heaven's  a  glorious  happy  place; 

What  more,  indeed,  do  tiny  of  us  know  I 

And  his  eye  brightened,  as  it  answered  mine. 

But  soon  an  anxious  thought  passed  o'er  its  light, 

And  looking  me  steadfastly,  he  said, 

"  And  brother  too  V 

My  child,  my  precious  child ! 
Let  it  be  ever  thus  :  still  crave  to  share 
All  happiness,  reward  and  holiness, 
With  him;  and  we,  your  parents,  will  be  blessed. 


TIRED  OF  PLAY.— ev  N.  P.  Willis. 

Tired  of  Play!    Tired  of  Play  ! 
What  hast  thou  done  this  lire  long  dny  1 
The  birds  are  hush'd,  and  so  is  the  bee, 
The  sun  is  creeping  up  steeple  and  tree, 
The  dores  have  flown  to  the  sheltering  eaves, 
And  the  nests  are  dark  with  the  drooping  leaves, 
Twilight   gathers  and  day  is  done — 
How  hast  thou  spent  it,  beautiful  one? 
Playing  1    Rut  what  hast  thou  done  beside, 
To  tell  thy  mother  at  eventide? 
What  promise  of  morn  is  lefl  unbroken  t 
What  kind  word  to  thy  playmates  spoken  1 
Whom  hast  thou  pitied,  and  whom  forgiven  1 
How  with  thy  faults  has  duty  striven  : 
What  hast  thou  learned  by  field  and  hill- 
By  greenwood  path  and  by  singing  rill  1 
There  will  come  an  eve  no  longer  day, 
That  will  find  ihee  tired— but  not  of'plny? 
When  thou  wilt  lean  as  thou  leanest  noiv, 
Willi  drooping  limbs  and  aching  brow 
And  wish  the  shadows  would  faster  creep, 
And  long  to  go  to  thy  quiet  sleep. 
Well  were  it  then  if  thine  aching  brow, 
Were  as  free  from  sin  and  shame  us  now — 
Well  for  thee  if  thy  lip  could  tell 
A  tale  like  ibis  of  a  day  spent  well, 
If  thine  open  hand  hath  relieved  distress— 
Jf  thy  pity  hath  sprung  to  wretchedness — 
If  thou  hast  forgiven  the  sore  offence, 
And  hnmbled  thy  heart  with  penitence — 
If  Nature's  voices  have  spoken  to  thee 
With  their  holy  meanings  eloquently — 
If  every  ciealune  hath  won  ihy  love. 
From  the  creeping  worm  to  the  brooding  dove. 
And  never  a  sad,  low  spoken  word 
Hath  plead  wilh  ihv  human  heart  unheard — 
Then,  when  the  night  steals  on  as  now, 
It  will  bring  relief  to  thy  aching  brow, 
And  with  joy  and  peace  at  the  thought  of  rest, 
Thou  will  sink  to  sleep  on  thy  mother's  breast 


THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

'Twas  siill  1  for  Sabbath  morning  had  arrived, 
At  the  appuinted  hour,  the  deep-toned  hells 
Poured  forth  their  music  on  Ihe  silent  air. 
The  children  of  the  Sabbath  School  were  seen, 
With  rapid  steps,  hastening  to  the  place 
Where  they  were  wont  to  meet  each  other's  smile 
From  week  to  week,  nnd  hear  ol  God  and  Heaven. 
It  was  within  the  consecrated  walls 
Of  that  fair  tempi*,  (on  Ihe  hallow  M  spot 
Where  sleep  in  undisturlwd  repose,  the  dead,) 
Pointing  to  henven  its  lowering  spire 
As  if  to  guard  its  precious  sacied  trust, 
I  saw  the  young  immortals  as  they  sat, 
Listening  to  the  word  of  God's  own  truth. 
Christ's  crucifixion  was  the  holy  theme  ; 
And  as  they  meditated  on  that  scene, 
When  oo  the  cross,  the  Lord  of  glory  hong 
Revil'd,  and  mock'd,  and  piere'd  by  wicked  m«n, 
At  last  exclaiming  "  It  is  finished,' 
Bowing  Itis  head  and  giving  up  the  ghost, 
Rocks  lending,  earth  convulsing,  graves  opening, 
Upon  each  countenance  1  saw  surprise, 
And  heard  one  wondering  say, "  How  God  laics  «io." 
JVeu  Hawn,  Oct.  IK*.  H. 
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NABEATIVE, 


From  an  English  Publication. 
A  SINGULAR  PROVIDENCE. 

Sir  Richard  Cradock,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
was  a  violent  hater  and  persecutor  of  the  Dissenters,  , 
and  who  exerted  himself  to  enforce   all   the  severe 
laws  then  in  existence  against  thein,  happened  to  j 
live  near  Mr.  Rogers,  to  whom  he  bore  a  particti- 1 
iar  enmity,  and  whom  he  wanted  above  all  things  to  j 
have  in  his  power.     Hearing  that  he  was  10  preach 
at  a  place  some  miles  distant,  he   thought  it  a  fair 
opportunity  for  accomplishing  his  base  design,   and 
in  order  thereto  hired  two  men  lo  go  as  spfes,  and 
take  down  the  names  of  all  the  hearers  whom  they  i 
knew,  that  they  might  appear  as  witnesses  both  j 
against  them  and  Mr.  Rogers.     The  plan  seemed  I 
to  succeed  to  his  best  wishes.    These  men  brought  | 
him  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  he  warned  such  of  them  as  he 
iiad  a  particular  spite  against,  together  with  Mr. 
Rogers,  to  appear  before  him.     Knowing  the  vio- 
lence of  the  man,  they  came  with  trembling  hearts,  | 
expecting  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity,  j 
While  they  were  waiting  in  the  great  hall,  expect- 1 
tin"  to  be  called  upon,  a  little  girl,  about  six  or  sev- 
en years  of  age,  who  was  Sir  Richard's  grand  daugh- 
ter, happened  to  come  into  the  hall.     She  looked 
at  Mr.  Rogers,  and  was  much  taken  with  his  ven- 
erable appearance.     He    being    naturally  fond   of 
children,  look  her  upon  his  knee  and  caressed  her, 
which  occasioned  her  lo  conceive  a  greater  fond- 
ness for  him.     At  length  Sir  Richard  sent  a  ser- 
vant to  inform  him  and  the  rest  that  one  of  l.'ie  wit- 
nesses, being  taken  ill,  was  unable  to  attend,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  come  again  another  day. 
They  accordingly  came  at  the  time  appointed, and 
being  convicted,  the  justice  ordered  their    minim- 
us to  be  written  to  send  them  all  to  prison.     Mr. 
Rogers, expecting  lo  seethe  !  title  girl  again,  brought 
some  sweetmeats  with  him  to;  give  her.     As  soon 
as  she  saw  him  she  came  running  to  him,  and  ap- 
peared fonder  of  him  than  before.  This  child  being  a 
great  favourite  with  her  grand  father,  had  got  such 
an  ascendancy  over  him  that  he  could  deny  her  no- 
thinc,  and  she  possessed  such  a  violent  spirit   that 
she    could    bear    no   contradiction,   so   that    she 
was  indulged  in  every  thing  she  wanted.     At  one 
lime,  when  she  had  been  contradicted,  she  ran  a 
penknife  into  her  arm,  to  the  great  danger  of  her 
life.     This  bad  spirit,  in  the  present  instance  was 
overruled  for  good.     While  she  was  sitting  on  Mr. 
Rogers's  knee,  eating  the  sweetmeats,  she  looked 
earnesily  at  him,  and  asked,  "  What  are  you  here 
for,  sir  1"     He  said,  "  I  believe  your  grand  falher  is 
going  to  send  me  and  my   friends   to  jail."     "  To 
jail!"    said    she,  "Why,  what   have  you  done?" 
"  Why,  1  did  nothing  but  preach  and  they  did  no- 
thing but  hear  me."     He  shall  not  send  you  to  jail !" 
replied  she.     "  Aye,  but  my  dear,"  said  he,  "  I  be- 
lieve he  is  now  making  out  our  minimus  to  send  us 
all  there."     Upon  this,  she  ran  up  to  the  chamber 
where  Sir  Richard  was,  and   knocked    with    her 
head  and  heels  till  she  got  in,  and  said   to  him, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  my  good  old  gen- 
tleman in  the  hall?"     "That's  nothing  to  you," 
said  he,  "  get  you  about  your  business."     "  But  I 
won't,"    says  she,  "  He  tells  me  that  you  are  going 
to  send  him  and  his  friends  to  jail ;  and  if  you  send 
them,  I  will  drown  myself  in  the  pond  as  soon  as 
they  are  gone.     I  will  indeed."     When   he  saw 
the  child  thus  peremptory,  it  shook  his  resolution, 
and  induced  him  to  abandon  his  malicious  design. 
Taking  the  mittimus  in  his  hand,  he  wenl  down 
into  the  hall,  and  thus  addressed  these  good  men  : 


"  I  had  made  out  your  mittimus  to  send  you  all  to 
jail,  as  you  deserve ;  but  at  my  grand  child's  request 
I  drop  the  prosecution,  an.i  sel  you  all  at  liberty." 
They  all  bowed,  and  thanked  his  worship  ;  but  Mr. 
Rogers,  going  lo  the  chihi,  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
head,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  lo  heaven,  exclaimed, 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child.  May  the  blessing 
of  that  God  whose  cause  you  did  now  plead,  though 
as]yel  you  know  him  not,  be  upon  you  in  life,  in 
death  and  lo  all  eternity." 

The  above  remarkable  story  was. told  by  Mr. 
Timothy  Rogers,  the  son  of  the  ejected  minister, 
who  had  frequently  heard  his  falher  relate  it  with 
great  pleasure;  and  the  celebrated  Mi.  Thomas 
Bradbury  once  heard  it  from  him  when  he  was  di- 
ning at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Toolcy,  an  eminent 
Christian  lady  in  London,  who  was  distinguished 
for  her  religion  and  for  her  love  to  Christ  and  his 
people,  whose  house  and  table,  like  Lydia's,  were 
always  open  to  them.  What  followed  is  yet  more 
remarkable,  as  containing  a  striking  proof  of  Mr. 
Rogers's  prayers  for  this  child,  and  the  blessing 
which  descended  upon  her  who  had  been  such  an 
instrument  in  the  deliverance  of  the  persecuted 
servants  of  God.  Mrs.  Tooley  had  listened  with 
uncommon  attention  lo  Mr.  Rogers's  story,  and 
when  he  had  ended  it,  she  asked  him,  "And  are 
you  that  Mr.  Rogers's  son  1"  He  told  her  he  was, 
upon  which  she  said,  "  Well,  as  long  as  1  have 
been  acquainted  with  you,  I  never  knew  that  be- 
fore ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  something  that  you  do 
not  know  :  J  am  the  very  girl  your  dear  father 
blessed  in  the  manner  that  you  have  related,  and  il 
made  an  impr.  .sion  upon  me  that  I  never  could 
forget." 

Upon  this  double  discovery,  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mrs. 
Tooley  found  an  additional  tie  of  rr.ulual  love  and 
affection  ;  and  then  he  and  Mr.  Bradbury  expressed 
a  desire  lo  know  how  she,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  an  aversion  to  Dissenters  and  to  serious  re- 
ligion, now  discovered  such  an  attachment  to  both, 
upon  which  she  cheerfully  gave  them  the  follow- 
ing narrative  : — 

After  her  grand  father's  death  she  became  sole 
heiress  to  his  estate,  which  was  considerable.  Be- 
ing in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  having  none  to  con- 
trol her,  she  ran  into  all  the  fashionable  diversions 
of  the  age,  without  any  restraint;  but  she  confess- 
ed, when  the  pleasurable  scenes  were  over,  she  felt 
a  dissatisfaction  both  with  them  and  herself  that 
always  struck  a  damp  to  her  heart,  which  she  did 
not  know  how  to  get  rid  of  any  other  ivay  than  by 
running  over  the  same  round  again  and  again. 
But  all  was  in  vain.  Having  contracted  some 
slight  illness,  she  thought  she  would  go  to  Bath, 
hearing  it  was  a  place  fur  pleasure  as  well  as  health. 
When  she  came  thither  she  was  providentially  led 
to  consult  an  apothecary,  who  was  a  very  worthy 
and  religious  man.  When  he  enquired  what  ailed 
her,  she  answered,  "  Why  doctor,  I  don't  ail  much 
as  to  my  body ;  but  I  have  an  uneasy  mind  which 
I  cannot  get  rid  of."  "  Truly,  Miss,"  said  he, 
"  I  was  so  too  till  I  met  with  a  certain  book,  and 
I  that  cured  me."  "  Books  !"  said  she,  "  I  get  all 
the  books  I  can  lay  my  hands  on— all  the  plays, 
novels,  and  romances  I  hear  of,  but  afier  I  have 
read  them  my  uneasiness  is  the  same."  "That 
may  be,  Miss,"  said  he,  "  and  1  don't  wonder  at 
it.  '  But  as  lo  this  book  I  speak  of,  I  can  say  of  il 
what  I  can  say  of  no  other  1  ever  read,  that  I  nev- 
er tire  in  reading  it,  but  can  read  it  again  and 
again,  as  if  I  had  never  read  it  before;  and  I  al- 
ways see  something  new  in  il."  "  Pray  doctor," 
says  she,  "  what  book  is  that?"  "  Nay  Miss,  an- 
swered he,  "  that  is  a  secret  I  don't  tell  every  one." 
"  But  could  not  I  get  a  sight  of  that  book  ?"  says 


she.     "  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I  can  help  you  lo  a  sight  of  il."     "  Pray,  ihen,  get 
;  it  me  doctor,  &.  I'll  give  yon  any  thing  you  please." 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  if  you  will  pruinise  me  one  thing, 
I'll  bring  it  you,  and  that  is,  thai  you  will  read  it 
over  carefully  ;  and  if  you  should  not  see  much  in 
it  at  first,  lhat  vou   will  give  it  a  second  reading." 
She  promised    faithfully  that   she  would.      After 
coming  two  or  three  times  without  it,  to  raise  her 
i  curiosity,  he  at  last  look  it  out  of  his  pocket  ar.d 
gave  il  her.     This  book  was  the  New  Testament. 
When  she  looked  at  it,  she  said  with  a  fiirt,  "  Vu.. ! 
,  I  could  get  it  any  lime."  "  Why,  Miss,"  said  he, 
"  so  you  might ;  but,  remember,  I  have  your  sol- 
emn promise  to  read  il  carefully."     "  Well,"  says 
■  she,  "though  I  never  read  il  before,  I'll  give  it  a 
reading."      Accordingly  she  began  to  read   it,  and 
1  it  soon   attracted   her  attention.     She  saw  sorne- 
I  thing  in  it,  wherein  she  had  a  deep  concern,  but 
;  her  mind  now  became  ten  times  more  uneasy  than 
ever.      Not  knowing  what  to  do,  she  so»n  returned 
!  to  London,  resolved  lo  try  again  what  the  diversions 
|  there  would  do  lo  dissipate  her  gloom  ;    but  nothing 
;  of  this  kind  answered  her  purpose.     She  lodged  at 
!  the  court  end  of  the  town,  where  she  had  with  her 
I  a  female  companion.      On  Saturday  evening  she 
j  had  a  remarkable  dream,  which  was,  that  she  was 
!  in  a  place  of  worship,  where  she  heard  a  sermon  ; 
I  but  when  she  awoke,  she  could  remember  nothing 
;  but  ihe  text.     This  dream  made  a  deep  impression 
:  upon  her  mind,  and  the  idea  she  had  of  the  place, 
I  and  of  the  minister's  person,  was  as  strong  as  il  she 
J  had  been  long  acquainted  with  both.  On  the  Lord's 
day  morning  she  told  her  dream  to  her  companion, 
and  said,  thai  afier  breakfast  she  was  resolved  to  go 
in  quest  of  the  place,  though  she  should  go   from 
one  end  of  London  to  Ihe  other.     They  accoi.  ing- 
ly  set  out,  and  went  in'o  several   churches  as  they 
passed  along,  but  none  of  ihem  answered  lo  what 
|  she  saw  in   her   dream.     About  one  o'clock   they 
|  found   themselves  in  ihe  heart  of  the  city,  where 
!  they  dined,  and  then  set   out  again   in  search  of 
ibis  place  of  worship.     Being  in  the  Poultry  about 
|  half  after  two  o'clock,  they  saw  a  great  number  of 
people  going  down  the  Old  Jewry,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  see  where  they  wenl.     She  mingled  with 
the  company,  and  »hey  conducted  her  lo  the  meet- 
ing house  where  Mr.  Shower  was  the  minister,  in 
the  Old  Jewry.     As  soon  as  she  entered  the  door, 
and  surveyed  the  place,  she  turned  to  her  compan- 
ion, and  said,  with  some  surprise,  "  This  is  the  ve- 
ry place  I  saw  in  my  dream."     She  had  not  been 
long  there  before  she  saw  Mr.  Shower  go  up  into 
ihe  pulpit,  and  looking  at  him  wilh  greater  surprise 
said,  "  This  is  the  very  man  I  saw  in  my  dream  ; 
and  ifevery  part  of  it  hold  true,  he  will  lake  for  bis 
text,  Psalm  cxvi.  7, — 'Return  to  thy  rest,  O  my 
soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  wilh  thee.'" 
When  he  rose,  up  to  pray  she  was  all  attention  and 
every  sentence  went  to  her  heart.     Having  finished 
his  prayer  ho  look  that  very  passage  for  his  text,  and 
God  was  pleased  to  make  the  discourse  founded 
upon  it  the  means  of  her  saving  conversion,  and 
ihus  she  at  last  found  what  she  had  so  long  sought 
elsewhere  in  vain — "  Resl  to  her  soul !"     And  now 
she  obtained  that  blessing  from  God  the  fountain 
of  felicity,  which  pious  Mr.  Rogers  so  many  years 
before  so  solemnly  and  fervently  implored  in  her 
behalf. 


How  to  be  Loved. — The  eldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,  was  a  most  lovely  and  engaging  child. 
She  was  a  great  darling  with  her  family  and  friends. 
Her  father  once  asked  her,  what  made  every  body 
love  her  so  well?  She  answered,  "Indeed  papa, 
I  cannot  think,  unless  it  be  because  Hove  ever  >j  body." 


lOi 


YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


-ILIGIOS. 


natural  longings  fur  happiness  were  no  doubi  im- 
planted, lo  lead  us  in  think  of  ami  hope  for  that 
"  laud  of   pure  delight."      h   is  described  in  the 

|  Scriptures  by  such  places  and  tilings  as  are  most 
delightful   lo  our   senses.      You    may    meditate   on 

i  the  "  city   whose   foundations  are  garnished    with 


Fruin  ihe  Cliildrefi'fl  Jl.-igazine. 
TIIF.  BEAUTIFUL   BABY-HOUSE. 

Little   .Mary's  mother  removed  to  one  of  those 

streets  of  the  city  of ,  which  slope  down  to  the  I  precious  stones,  with  its  twelve  gates  of  pearl  every 

river.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  was  a  house  with  !  gale  of  one  pearl,  and  the  streets  of  puie  gold,  as  it 
a  gallery  running  along  the  side  of  it.  Under  this  Were  transparent  glass."  You  may  think  on  ihe 
gallery  was  a  small  building,  ueally  painted  while, !  "  pure  river  uf  water  of  life,  clear  as  chryslal,  and  in 
and  edged  with  green  to  correspond  with  the  gal-  J  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
lerv.  When  Mary  first  noticed  this  building,  she  j  river,  the  tree  of  life."  You  may  reded  on  the  joys 
thought  il  was  a  beautiful  baby-house;  but  as  the  |  of  its  inhabitants  who  are  "  clothed  in  white  robes, 
door  was  always  shut,  she  had  no  chance  of  seeing  with  palms  in  I  heir  hands,"  and  sing  the  sweetest 
liow  it  looked  within.  She  supposed,  however,  lhat ,"  songs  of  praise  to  God  and  the  Lamb."  You 
it  was  furnished  with  every  article  of  furniture  in  '  need  not  fear  that  you  will  overrate  their  happiness, 
miniature;  and  often,  while  sitting  at  her  own  I  for  they  are,  with  Him  "  in  whose  presence  there  is 
door,  she  would  amuse  herself  by  fancying  how  it  j  firlness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right-hand  there  are 
looked  inside — what  a  pretty  carpet  it  had    on  the;  pleasures  for  evermore." 


floor,  and  what  elegant  little  chairs  and  tables  were 
arranged  around  il.  She  even  thought  of  a  tiny 
lire-place  with  andirons  In  it, and  pictures  in  blight 


Cut  while  you  learn  to  think  of  that  place  of 
hope  and  joy  with  desire,  you  must  remember,  that 
it    is    only   those    who   do  the   commandments    of 


frames  hung  against  the  walls.  Maiy  had  thought :  Christ  who  may  enter  in.  Il  is  a  place  prepared 
of  these  things  so  much,  that  the  whole  appearance  i  for  those  who  love  God  :  nothing  shall  enter  in  that 
was  fixed  in  her  fancy,  as  if  she  had   actually  seen    defileih;  therefore  if  you  wish  to  obtain  an  entrance, 


the  inside  of  what  she  always  called  in  her  own 
mind  "  the  beautiful  baby-house."  She  had  never 
spoken  of  it  to  any  one,  indulging  her  thoughts  in 
silence  ,   but  she  felt  a  great  anxiety  to  see  the  door 


you  must  be  "renewed  in  righteousness  arid  true 
holiness."  If  you  wish  to  know  more  of  this 
blessed  place,  read  attentively  the  two  last  chapters 
in  the  Bible.     Then,  if  you   feel  anxious  lo  learn 


opened,  anil    have   a    peep  into   the  place.     For  a  |  the  path  that  leads   to  it,  study  that   blessed    book 


lonf  lime  she  wished  in  vain  ;  but  ona  day  as  'she 
was  returning  from  school,  while  yet  at  some  dis- 
tance, she  discovered  that  the  door  was  open.  Her 
heart  leaped  at  the  sight,  and  she  began  to  run  fast, 
for  fear  it  would  be  closed  before  she  reached  il. 
Happily  il  was  not,  and  she  came  close  up  and 
looked  in.  But,  oh  !  what  a  disappointment !  Noth- 
ing like  a  baby-house  was  lo  be  seen  ;  but  there- 
was  a  dark  room  which  had  been  used  fur  keeping 
coal,  the  floor  covered  with  black  dust  in  the  place 
of  the  pretty  carpet,  and  the  walls  hung  thick  with 
dirty  cobwebs  instead  of  the  bright  pictures.  Poor 
Mary  was  sensible  she  had  foolishly  allowed  her 
fancy  to  deceive  her,  and  fe/t  very  much  mortified 
as  well  as  disappointed. 

Mary  is  now  no  longer  a  child.  She  has  been 
many  years  a  woman.  Yet  she  oflen  has  cause  to 
remember  this  early  occurrence.  For  it  is  thus, 
dear  children,  with  most  of  the  pleasures  of  this 
world  ;  while  they  are  yet  lo  come,  we  fancy  ihey 
will    make    us  happy  ;  but  when  we  have  proved 


daily,  obey  its  leaching  in  all  things,  and  you  wil 
nol  fail  in  due  time  to  arrive  at  The  Holy  City, 
New  Jerusalem.  A. 


THE    HT7ESEBV. 


I'Ymih   the  Juvenile  Miscellany 
LITTLE  JANE, 
AND  THE  "GOLDEN  RULE." 
Afier  the  offence  which  Jane  committed  at  school, 
she  behaved  exiremely  well  for  a  long  time;  though 
she  said  Miss  Sanford  had   such  a  great  parcel   of 
rules,  that  it  was  almost    impossible  to  remember 
them  all. 

"  Only  think,  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  one  day, 
"there  is  a  large  paper  full  of  them,  pasted  upon 
the  wall  ;  and  Miss  Sanford  reads  them  every  now 
and  then  to  the  Utile  girls  who  can't  read  writing. 
But  they  ate  as  bad  lo  remember  as  Ihe  command- 
ments." 


"  Well,  Jane,"  replied  her  mother,  "  there  is  a 

them,  ihey  are  found  as  unlike  what  we  hoped   as  j liule  sl,ort  rule>  l  ca"  g've  y°u.  tnat  '">  vel7  casily 
the  dirty  coal  room  was  to  Mary's  beautiful  baby-   learned,  and  will  do  very  well  to  supply  the  place 


house 

A  Utile  boy  who  had  been  carefully  instructed,! 
once  allowed  himself  to  think  and  talk  so  much  of 
the  pleasures  he  should  enjoy  if  he  owned  a  certain 
play-thing,  that  he  made  use  of  very  wrong  means 
to  get  it,  so  that  when  he  obtained  the  long  desired 
object  and  brought  it  home,  his  father  learning  how 
he  came  by  it,  made  him  lake  an  axe  and  split  it 
to  pieces.  That  boy  must  have  felt  much  worse 
than  Mary,  for  she  was  only  foolish,  but  he  was 
both  foolish  and  wicked. 

Young  persons  are  very  apt  to  indulge  in  those 
fancies  which  are  sometimes  called  "  Castles  in 
the  Air,"  which  oflen  consist  of  imaginary  scenes 
of  gaiety  and  pomp,  in  which  they  themselves  are 
to  figure  as  admired  personages  either  for  courage, 
or  wit, or  riches,  or  beauty.  I  warn  my  reader."  against 
these  idle  musings.  They  may  give  way  lo  ihem, 
till  they  become  insensible  lo  every  blessing  they 
possess.  You  are  all  surrounded  by  real  blessings, 
which  you  ought  to  enjoy  with  gratitude  to  Him 
who  is  "  the  giver  of  every  good  gift,"  and  if  you 
are  striving  lo  do  your  duty  in  thai  slate  of  life  lo 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  you,  it  is  certain* 
ly  the  happiest  situation  for  you.  Do  not  allow 
yourselves  to  wish  for  things  you  have  not,  or  to 
imagine  you  would  be  happier  if  your  lot  in  life  was 


of  all  others  ;   il  is  called  the  golden  rule. 

"  The  golden  rule,"  mother,  "  I  can't  think 
what  you  mean  by  a  golden  rule." 

"  It  is  called  golden  because  it  is  a  very  precious, 
excellent  rule." 

"  What  is  it,  and  who  gave  this  rule  ?" 

"Jesus  Christ  gave  it,  whom  God  sent  into  the 
world,  to  teach  mankind  what  was  right.  The  rule 
is,  '  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you.'  " 

"  Why,  mother,  that  would  not  do  instead  of  all 
Miss  Sanford's  rules;  for  one  of  hers  is,  that  we 
must  nol  talk  ;  and  another  that  we  must  not  leave 
our  seals  without  leave ;  besides  a  great  many 
more  such  rules." 

"Well,  if  you  were  a  school-mistress,  you  would 
like  lo  have  your  scholars  very  still  and  orderly, 
would  you  nott" 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  Then  this  rule  requires  you  lo  behave,  while 
you  are  a  scholar,  just  as  you  would  like  your  schol- 
ars to  behare.  Another  great  point  in  a  school  is, 
to  have  the  children  treat  each  other  well;  as  they 
certainly  would  do,  if  they  minded  the  golden  rule." 

"O  mother,"  exclaimed  Jane,  "  I  did  not  mind 
the  golden  rule  this  morning ;  for  Lucy  wanted  me 
to  wait  when  school  was  done,  and  come  with  her 


different  from  that  in  which  God's  providence  has  i  bec ause  she  was  afraid  of  the  cows,  and  had  nol 
placed  you.  quite  done  her  stint ;   anil  I  would  nol  wait,  because 

But  observe,  dear  children,  il  is    only    earthly   I  was  in  a  hurry.     So  she  cried,  and  cried,  and  cri- 
pleasures,  that  1  warn  you  not  to  think  of  with  de-  j  cd,  as  long  as  I  could  hear." 
sire.     Heaven  is  certainly  a  belter  place  than  earth, !      "  I  am  vert  sorry  you  were  not  more  obliging," 
and  as  ii  is  impossible  not  to  look  forward,  these  sa'°  ner  mother. 


"  But  it  is  very  foolish  for  Lucy  to  be  afraid  of 
the  cows." 

"  Yes,  il  is  foolish;  but  not  more  foolish  than  to 
be  afraid  of  the  dark,  as  some  lillle  girls  are  that  I 
know  —  nor  as  much  so;  for  cows  have  horns,  which 
look  formidable,  but  darkness  has  none." 

Jane  laughed.  "  O,  mother, "  said  she,  "  I  don't 
know  what  makes  me  afraid  of  ihe  dark  ;  but  I 
am." 

"  Then  don't  blame  Lucy  for  any  of  her  foolish 
fears  ;  but  on  all  occasions,  keep  that  little  rule 
which  I  have  given  you,  in  your  mind." 

Jane's  birth-day  occuired  shortly  after  this  con- 
versation, and  she  was  then  five  years  old.  Her 
mother  invited  all  her  little  friends  to  take  lea  with 
her ;  and  she  expected  a  merry  lime. 

"  Why  do  lillle  girls  think  so  much  of  their  birth- 
days t  I  suppose  because  their  mothers  almost  al- 
ways give  them  a  party;  and  their  friends  often 
make  them  presents.  Jane's  mother  told  her  lhat 
no  little  girls  ought  to  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  a 
birth-day,  excepl  those  who  had  grown  a  great  deal 
wiser,  or  better,  since  their  last  birth-day. 

Jane's  friends,  who  composed  her  parly,  were  al- 
most all  rather  older  than  herself;  and  among  them 
was  one  by  the  name  of  Sarah  Curlis,  whose  mother 
had  been  very  ill  for  some  lime.  Unfortunately, 
this  little  girl  had  a  hole  in  her  slocking,  which 
excited  the  ridicule  of  some  of  the  older  members 
of  the  party,  who  were  ralher  rude,  and  by  whom 
the  rest  were  easily  led.  Poor  Sarah,  feeling  very 
much  distressed,  began  to  cry  :  and  then  the  others, 
instead  of  being  sorry,  only  laughed  the  more,  and 
called  her  a  cry-baby." 

"Come,"  said  Julia  Bowers,  "let  us  all  go  into 
the  garden,  and  leave  her  to  cry  alone."  Jane  was 
on  ihe  point  of  following;  but  suddenly  recollect- 
ing the  golden  rule,  she  thought  how  very  badly 
she  should  feel  to  be  so  treated.  So  she  sat  down 
by  Sarah,  put  her  arms  around  her  neck,  and  said 
very  kindly,  "  don't  cry,  Sarah;  come  go  with  me 
into  the  garden." 

"  No,  no,  not  among  those  rude  girls,"  said  Sa- 
rah.    "  I  cannot  bear  to  go  with  them." 

"Then  I  will  stay  with  you,"  said  Jane;  "and 
we  will  play  with  my  tea-cups  and  saucers." 

"  I  don't  want  to  play  with  tea-cups  and  saucers," 
said  Sarah,  who  had  been  wrought  inio  ill-humour 
by  the  unkind  treatment  of  her  friends,  and  would 
not  be  pleased.  Just  then  one  of  the  party,  who 
had  returned  from  the  garden  lo  call  Jane,  happen- 
ed to  look  in  at  the  window,  and  hear  this  speech 
of  Sarah. 

"  Come  away,  Jane,"  said  she,  "  you  see  how 
cross  she  is;  I  am  sure  I  would  not  slay  with  such 
a  cross  girl." 

Jane  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  if  at  a  loss  what 
to  do;  and  then  went  to  call  her  mother,  saying  to 
herself,  "  Mother  can  make  all  right,  I  know  ;  she 
always  does." 

As  soon  as  Jane's  mother  had  learned  the  cause 
of  all  the  difficulty,  she  took  each  little  girl,  Jane 
and  Sarah,  by  the  hand,  and  led  ihem  into  the  gar- 
den, where  the  others  were  playing.  Then  she 
said  to  the  latter  that  she  was  sure  if  they  had  re- 
membered thai  Sarah's  mother  was  sick,  they  would 
never  have  laughed  at  the  hole  in  her  slocking  ; 
adding  that  little  girls  had  enough  to  suffer,  when 
their  mothers  were  ill,  without  being  laughed  at 
because  their  clothes  were  nol  in  order,  when  there 
was  no  one  to  keep  them  in  order.  "  Y'ou  did  not 
mean  lo  be  cruel  to  Sarah,"  she  continued  ;  "  or 
rather,  you  did  not  think  how  very  cruel  it  was  to 
Ireat  her  so,  or  1  am  sure  you  would  nol  have  done 
it ;  and  now  1  hope  you  will  strive  to  make  her  as 
happy  as  possible  the  rest  of  the  afternoon." 

The  little  girls  all  looked  very  much  ashamed — 

Then  Jane's  mother  said,  "  I  see  you  all  think 
as  1  do  now ;  il  is  often  merely  for  want  of  a  little 
thought,  lhat  children  do  wrong." 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Jane,  "do  tell  ihem  about 
the  golden  rule." 

So  she  explained  that  rule  to  them,  and  then 
said,  "All  the  little  girls  that  would  like  to  be 
treated  as  they  have  treated  Sarah,  may  hold  up 
their  hands." 
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Not  a  hand  was  raised. 

Then  she  continued,  "All  the  little  girls  that 
would  not  like  to  be  treated  as  they  have  treated 
Sarah,  may  hold  up  their  hands." 

Immediately  all  hands  were  lifted  up. 

"Now  (said  she,)  If  you  intend  all  to  treat  each 
other  kindly  until  you  separate,  you  may  hold  up 
your  hands  once  more.1' 

This  was  done. 

"  Then  I  will  leave  you  ;  because  if  you  keep 
this  resolution,  you  will  certainly  be  happy,  and 
want  no  peace-makers." 

It  was  then  proposed  that  a  queen  should  be  el- 
ected ;  and  some  said  Jane  ought  to  be  queen,  be- 
cause it  was  her  birth-day  ;  while  others  suggested 
that  it  would  be  better,  on  the  whole  to  choose  Sa- 
rah. At  length  all  cuucurred  in  the  latter  choice, 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  tie  up  a  wreath 
of  the  prettiest  flowers  which  the  garden  furnished, 
for  a  crown  :  and  then  Sarah  was  placed  upon  a 
pile  of  newly  mown  grass,  on  the  grass  plot,  which 
answered  for  the  throne.  One  party  were  deputed 
to  place  the  crown  on  her  head,  while  the  others 
laid  offerings  at  her  feet.  These  consisted  of  nose- 
gays, and  some  beautiful  bunches  of  grapes,  which 
Jane's  mother  gathered  on  purpose.  One  of  the 
girls  adroitly  contrived,  with  her  offering,  to  cover 
up  the  unfortunate  hole.  The  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded by  all  the  girls'  joining  hands,  and  dancing 
round  their  sovereign.  The  rest  of  the  afternoon 
passed  off  very  merrily ;  and  the  party  separated,  at 
sunset,  in  great  good  humour  with  each  other. 

Jane,  at  the  request  of  her  mother,  went  home 
with  Sarah,  to  assist  her  in  carrying  her  grapes  and 
flowers. 

When  Jane  came  back,  "  O  mother,"  said  she, 
"  Sarah  is  a  sweet  little  girl.  How  glad  I  am  we 
made  her  queen.  Soon  as  she  got  home  she  made 
a  beautiful  flower-pot  of  her  flowers  for  her  mother's 
sick  room,  and  gave  her  all  her  grapes;  and  you 
can't  think  how  pleased  her  mother  looked.  O, 
she  did  look  so  very,  very  pleased  ;  and  she  kissed 
us  both  ;  but  we  had  to  tread  very  softly  indeed,  in 
the  sick  room;  and  we  did  not  speak  loud  time." 

A  few  days  after,  Sarah's  mother  died  ;  and  when 
the  poor  child  came  to  school,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  I  think  her  little  friends  must  have  re- 
membered with  sorrow  how  much  pain  they  gave 
her  on  the  day  of  the  party ;  and  have  been  very 
thankful  that  they  in  some  measure  atoned  for  it 
afterwards.  Mateb. 
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JOHN  HOWARD, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PHILANTHROPIST. 

John  Howard  was  the  only  son  of  an  uphol- 
sterer in  England.  He  was  born  a  hundred  years 
ago.  He  was  a  little  boy,  when  his  father  died. 
But  he  had  already  been  taught  to  love  God,  to  say 
his  prayers,  and  to  do  what  he  was  told  holy  men 
did.  The  consequence  was,  all  things  went  well 
with  him.  This  proves  the  truth  of  what  I  have  so 
often  told  you :  It  is  belter  for  you  to  be  a  good 
boy  than  a  bad  boy.  Little  Howard  was  bound 
out  to  a  grocer.  He  behaved  very  well  as  an  ap- 
prentice;  he  did  his  duly  and  took  care  of  the 
shop.  God  loved  him,  and  bis  master  loved  him  ; 
because  he  was  good. 

John  Howard,  when  he  was  a  boy,  was  fond  of 
travelling.  He  went  to  France  and  Italy,  before 
he  was  grown  np.  When  he  was  a  man,  he  once 
read  about  a  dreadful  earthquake  at  Lisbon.  He 
said  that  he  would  go  and  see  the  spot.  He  soon 
set  out  from  England  in  a  ship,  and  was  sailing  on 
his  way  to  Lisbon.  But  the  English  ship  was  slop- 
ped by  a  French  ship.  Poor  John  Howard,  in- 
stead of  going  to  Lisbon  to  see  where  the  earth- 
quake had  been,  was  now  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
sent  to  France.  How  true  are  the  words  of  St. 
James,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  Epistle,  "  Ye 
know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow."  And 
how  well  he  adds,  "  Ye  ought  to  say,  If  the  Lord 
will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that." 


In  the  prison-ship  where  he  was  kept,  Howard 
suffered  very  much.  Always,  after  that  time,  he 
felt  sorry,  whenever  he  read,  or  heard,  or  thought 
of  persons  who  are  kept  ill  jails  or  prisons,  and   in 

;  prison-ships.  We  learn  best  how  to  feel  for  others, 
when  we  ourselves  sutler.      Howard   resolved  that 

(  he  would  follow  the  example  of  his  blessed  Saviour, 
and  take  pily  on  the  suffering.  Like  Jesus,  he 
looked  with  grief  upon  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  men  ; 
and  like  Jesus,  he  also  went  about  doing  good. 

In  the  jails  of  England,  there  were  very  many 
prisoners,  who  were  shut  up,  because  they  had  done 
something  wrong,  or  had  been  guilty  of  great 
crimes.     The  good  John  Howard  went  to  see  them. 

(  He  did  not  wish  to   take  them  out  of  prison  ;   be- 

j  cause  he  knew,  that  they  ought  to  be  punished. 
Yes,  my  dear  Frederick,  I  have  often  told  you, 
ihey  that  do  wrong  will  suffer  for  it.  Even  if  thev 
escape  from  men,  God  will  punish  them,  if  they  do 
not  repent  before  they  die. 

Prisoners  are  put  in  jail  for  four  reasons;  to  be 
punished  for  doing  wrong  ;  to  be  kept  from  doing 
more  mischief  than  they  have  done;  to  be  made 
sorry  for  their  sins;  and  to  be  forced  lo  think,  and 
resolve  to  become  belter.  Howard  thought,  for 
these  four  reasons,  it  was  right  to  shut  up  those 
who  did  what  was  wrong  and  wicked.  But  he 
thought,  that  it  was  cruel,  lo  keep  them  so  very 
close  as  to  make  them  sick.  He  went  into  the 
prisons,  and  found  out  what  ought  to  be  done  for 
those  who  were  kept  there.  He  to'd  all  this  to 
the  King  of  England  and  to  the  people.  And  the 
King  and  the  people  look  pity.  Every  prisoner  in 
England  soon  had  good  cause  to  say,  "  John 
Howard  has  done  a  great  deal  for  us ;  he  is  the  best 
friend  we  ever  had." 

Not  satisfied  with  doinggood  in  England,  Howard 
went  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia, and  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  He  spent 
his  time  in  finding  out  all  that  he  could,  about  pri- 
soners, every  where.  And  ihen  he  wrote  books, 
and  he  explained  how  prisoners,  who  had  been 
wicked,  might  be  made  heller  men  without  being 
shut  up  so  as  to  be  made  sick.  In  prisons  and 
hospitals,  where  so  many  people  are  shut  up  to- 
gether, the  most  dreadful  sicknesses  are  found. 
Some  of  these  sicknesses  are  as  bad  as  the  yellow 
fever,  or  the  small  pox  ;  and  one  sickness,  called 
the  plague,  is  even  worse.  Howard  knew  that 
many  thousands,  who  die  every  year,  might  be 
saved,  if  only  these  sicknesses  could  be  prevented. 
He  said  that  he  would  undertake,  by  God's  help, 
to  find  out  what  could  be  done.  He  set  out  imme- 
diately, and  went  where  people  were  dying  in  the 
hospitals.  He  even  went  among  such  as  were  dy- 
ing of  the  plague.  When  he  found  out  what  might 
be  done,  to  save  the  lives  of  persons  in  hospitals 
and  prisons,  he  then  wrote  and  printed  a  large  book 
about  it.  Thousands  of  people,  every  where,  wish- 
ed to  see  Howard's  book  ;  and  if  he  had  sold  them, 
he  might  easily  have  made  a  fortune.  But  he  said, 
"  I  will  not  sell  my  books  to  make  money  by  them  ; 
Christ  saved  me  '  without  money,  and  without 
price;'  I  will  give  away  my  books  ;  I  will  give 
them  away  for  the  good  of  men,  and  for  the  sake 
of  Christ." 

Every  body  talked  about  John  Howard  ;  because 
he  spent  his  lime  in  nothing  but  travelling  from 
one  country  to  another,  to  do  good.  Some  people 
wished  that  such  a  statue  of  him  might  be  made, 
as  people  in  old  times  used  to  make  of  their  great 
men.  But  Howard  said,  he  could  not  let  it  be 
done ;  because  he  wished  only  to  do  good  to  men, 
and  not  to  have  statues  of  himself  put  up,  for  peo- 
ple to  talk  about  him  and  praise  him. 

He  used  to  say,  "  My  life  is  in  God's  hands ;  I 
hope  lo  die  doing  my  duly."  And  I  will  tell  you 
how  this  good  man  died  at  last.  He  was  far,  far 
away  from  home,  at  Cherson,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Black  Sea.  A  young  lady  there  was  taken  very 
sick  with  a  fever ;  she  sent  for  Howard  to  come 
and  see  her,  and  he  immediately  went.  But  the 
young  lady  soon  died.  And  a  few  days  after, 
Howard  became  very  sick.  From  his  youth  up, 
he  had  always  been  in  bad  health.  He  was  able  to 
do  all  that  he  did,  because  God  gave  hiin  strength. 


He  was  now  sixty-three  years  old  ,  and  God  was 
pleased  to  let  him  die  as  he  had  often  wished  ;  that 
is,  to  die  while  doing  his  duty.  Upon  his  death 
bed,  he  felt  happy.  He  thought  of  his  past  life, 
and  said,  "  O  God,  help  me  to  finish  my  work  ;  to 
Thy  name  alone,  be  all  the  praise!"  He  prayed 
that  his  soul  might  be  made  pure  from  sin,  and  lit 
for  Heaven,  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  last  words 
he  ever  wrote,  he  prayed  also,  that  his  life  and 
death  might  prove  to  be  the  life  and  death  of  a  sin- 
cere follower  of  Jesus.  And  when  he  closed  his 
eyes,  his  soul  went  up  to  glory. —  Children's  31ag. 

EDITORIAL. 


WARNING  TO  I.ADS. 

A  most  affecting  account  is  given  in  the  papers 
of  this  week,  of  an  occurrence  at  Medfield  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  for  which  a  young  lad  has  been 
tried  at  Dedham  and  sentenced  to  be  lmn<r.  IJjs 
name  is  Theron  Cheney,  and  the  following  is  a 
brief  statement  of  his  crime  and  the  events  which 
have  resulted  from  it. 

Theron  Cheney  and  Cyrus  Partridge  were  neigh- 
bours and  playmates  in  Wedfield.  Theron  is  a  lit- 
tle over  fifleen  years  of  age,  and  Cyrus  not  much 
older.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  trade  with 
each  other  in  various  articles,  and  Theron  owed 
Cyrus  about  two  dollars.  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  sometimes  for  this  purpose  in  the  barn 
belonging  to  Partridge's  father.  On  Saturday,  ihe 
4lh  of  Sept.  last,  they  had  some  conversation  about 
meeting  there  to  make  some  bargain  ;  but  were 
prevented,  and  agreed  to  meet  on  Sabbath eveninc 
at  9  o'clock,  when  Cyrus  could  get  outofthe  house 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  family.  At  that 
time  he  arose  fiom  his  bed,  passed  his  trunk  out  of 
the  window  to  Theron,  went  out  himself  at  the 
same  place,  and  the  two  boys  went  together  lo  the 
barn  and  sat  down  upon  a  high  hay-mow.  The 
trunk  contained  various  articles  which  Cyrus  had 
brought  for  traffic,  and  Theron  had  there  a  watch 
and  a  pocket-book.  They  deferred  their  business 
however,  till  morning  ;  and  after  both  had  played 
some  time  on  a  flute,  Cyrus  fell  asleep. 

Theron  once  roused  him  and  asked  where  the 
trunk  was  placed,  and  he  soon  fell  asleep  attain. 
He  was  next  roused  by  a  heavy  blow  with  a  laro-e 
stick  on  the  back  of  his  head,  which  nearly  took 
away  his  senses.  He  escaped  from  the  barn  and 
went  back  through  the  window  tc  his  bed.  His 
cries  and  groans  alarmed  the  family,  who  found 
him  bleeding  and  in  much  pain.  A  surgeon  was 
called  in,  who  discovered  six  wounds  in  ihe  head 
one  of  which  divided  the  scalp  and  laid  open  the 
skull.  There  were  also  some  scratches  on  the 
neck,  as  if  with  a  knife.  His  life  was  supposed  to 
be  in  danger,  but  he  soon  recovered. 

When  people  went  to  the  barn,  the  trunk  was 
missing;  but  they  found  in  the  loft  a  heavy  square 
piece  of  wood,  with  which  the  cruel  blows  were 
doubtless  given.  Theron  had  done  it.  He  rifled 
the  trunk  and  attempted  to  run  away.  But  he  was 
overtaken,  carried  to  jail,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
be  executed.  He  was  defended  by  able  lawyers; 
but  he  had  made  confessions  of  his  guilt,  the  proof 
was  clear,  and  not  a  single  witness  was  called  in 
his  favour.  Cyrus  was  present  and  gave  his  testi- 
mony against  his  former  play-fellow.  The  court 
and  a  great  assembly  of  people  were  very  much  af- 
fected, when  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
on  the  poor  lad.  But  he  was  himself  unaffected 
and  unconcerned. 

It  is  said  that  tie  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of 
many  things  pertaining  to  such  a  crime  and  its 
consequences,  which  almost  any  lad  even  younger 
than  he  might  be  expected  to  know.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  because  of  his  tender  age,  and  because 
the  victim  whom  he  attempted  to  kill  survived  and 
has  recovered,  some  people  expect  that  the  govern- 
or will  pardon  him,  or  exchange  his  punishment  to 
a  long  imprisonment.  It  is  understood  loo,  that 
the  jury  which  condemned  him  have  signed  a  peti- 
tion in  his  favour.  What  will  be  done  about  it  we 
do  not  know.  We  hope  at  least  that  he  will  have 
time  allowed  hun  tor  repentance ;  and  that  this 
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Ik-I(I  guilty  of  llie  crime  of  robbery  in  ibe  highest 
degree,  which  is  punishable  by  death,  althougli  Cy- 
rus did  not  actually  die  of  bis  wounds.  We  make 
these  explanations,  that  children  may  have  some 
knowledge  of  crimes  and  punishments,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  amid  ihem. 

Now  let  all  young  persons  who  read  this  account 
take  warning  by  it,  and  avoid  the  wicked  courses 
of  Theron  Cheney.  In  the  first  place,  let  them  be 
very  attentive  to  instruction,  as  they  have  opportu- 
nity, and  get  all  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary 
to  "iiide  them  in  the  right  way.  This  poor  lad 
eeems  to  have  been  very  ignorant  about  crimes  and 
punishments,  and  so  did  not  realize  what  a  dread- 
ful deed  he  was  committing.  He  was  not  so  igno- 
rant as  to  excuse  him  ;  for  he  evidently  felt  afraid 
of  detection  and  attempted  to  escape.  But  he  was 
so  ignorant,  and  therefore  so  brutish,  as  to  rush  on 
and  do  a  murderous  deed,  almost  without  thought 
or  fear. 

A"ain,  let  children  beware  of  avarice,  or  covet- 
ousness.  It  was  the  desire  of  getting  the  property 
of  Cyrus,  that  made  him  beat  him  with  a  club  and 
attempt  to  kill  him.  If  he  had  not  long  indulged 
such  covetous  desires  for  his  neighbour's  property,  I 
he  could  not  have  committed  such  an  awful  deed,  j 
And  no  child  that  cherishes  such  a  miserly  dispo- 
sition can  tell,  into  what  wicked  ways  it  may  lead 
him.  God  declares  to  us  that  "  the  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  and  warns  us  not  to  love  the 
world  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  Many 
have  taken  the  lives  of  their  fellow  men  to  get  a 
little  money  ;  and  have  destroyed  their  own  souls 
forever,  by  indulging  their  avaricious  desires. 

Let  children  beware  of  every  thing  which  requires 
concealment.     Neither  of  these  lads   was   willing 
that  his  friends  should  know  his  agreement  to  meet 
the  other  in   the  barn.     Even  Cyrus   went  to  bed, 
and  pretended  Ip  sleep,  and   then  crept  out  of  the 
window  to  meet  his  companion  in  the  barn,  where 
they  were  to  spend  the   midnight   hours  together. 
One  of  them,  at  least,  intended  nothing  worse  there 
than  to  trade  ;  but  that  was  wrong,  when  he  could  not 
ask  the  approbation  of  his  parents,  and  he   felt   it 
must  be  done  secretly.     When   they  had  gone  so 
far,  they  were  exposed   to  further  temptations,  and 
very   easily  fell    into  sin   and   danger.      Honesty 
and  purity  do  not  dread  the  light  or  covet  conceal- 
ment.    Good  children  have  no  actions  or  purposes 
to  hide  from  their    faithful   parents   and  guardians. 
They  would   feel   that  they  are  already  guilty,  if 
they  wished  to  do  any  thing  about  which  they  could 
not  ask  the  counsel  and  approbation  of  their  wiser 
friends.     They  can  never  be  safe  or  innocent,  if 
they  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  or  are  obliged 
to  flee  away  into  secret  places  to  hide  themselves. 
Let  children  never  forget  that  God  seeth  not  as 
man  seeth.     The  wicked  can   hide   from  men,  hut 
not  from  God.     His  eyes  are  in  every  place,  behold- 
ing the  evil  and   the  good,  and  abhorring    all  the 
workers  of  iniquity.     He  will  also  bring  every  work 
into  judgment  with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil.     This  wicked   boy 
thought,  because  it  was  dark,   and  all   the  people 
were  asleep,  and  he  and  his  playmate  were  away 
alone   in  the  barn,  that  therefore   no  one   would 
know  what  he  did  but  himself,     But  God  saw  him  ; 
tnd  ifthc  wicked  boy  had  remembered  that.ho  could 
not  have  lifted  up  that  deadly  club  to  kill  his  broth- 
er.    But  he  did  not  fear  God  or  remember  his  holy 
commandments!  and  so  did  that  great  evil  in  his 
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God."—  W.  8.  S.    Mess. 


pobthy. 


shedder  of  blood,  guilty  as  he  is,  will   flee   to  the  i  sight,  for   which   he  deserves  to  die  and  be   cast   children  had  beaten  her,  was  asked,  "  Did  you  not 
Lamb  of  God  whose  blood  can  cleanse  even  hiin  i  into  outer  darkness.      How  will  he  dare  to  die,  and  |  beat  her  again  ?"  she  answered,  "  No,  I  left   it  to 

r„_  „i!  I,;.  „;,.,  !  <rive  account  to  God  in  judgment  of  the  cruel  deeds 

irom  an  ins  sins.  ,    i  b  .  «-,,~,  ,  c  i 

The  crime  fur  which  Theron  is  condemned,  is  of  that  dreadful  night  i  Children  are  often  tempted 
called  rubltrti.  He  robbed  Cvrus  of  his  money  and  to  do  what  is  wrong  when  they  are  out  of  Bight  of 
other  property,  which  he  took  away  by  violence.  |  men  ;  for  their  wicked  hearts  are  at  work,  and 
When  a  person  takes  away  the  property  of  another  j  Satan  is  always  near  to  tempt  them.  But  let  them 
secretly,  it  is  called  stealing.  When  ilia  taken  by  I  think  at  such  times  that  Gnd  is  near  them,  whose 
assault  ami  violence,  the  crime  is  robbery.  It  is  .  eye*  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  beholding  iniquity  wilh 
called  rubbery  ill  the  first  degree,  when  the  owner  |  holy  abhorrence  and  indignation.  Then  let  them 
of  the  property  is  killed  in  the  assault;  or  when  his  |  pray  to  him  who  seeth  in  secret,  that  he  would  i 
life  is  endangered,  though  he  should  afterwards  re-  cotir  them  when  they  are  tempted  ;  and  he  will  de- 
cover.  Tins'  was  Theron's  crime.  In  securing  |  liver  them  from  the  evil  one  and  keep  them  back 
the  money  of  Cyrus,  he  beat  him  severely,  so  that  j  from  presumptuous  transgressions. 
it  is  wonderful   he  was  not  killed;    so  Theron   is 
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THE  YOUTHFUL  MARTYR. 
William  Hunter,  aged  19,  finding  a  chapel  op- 
en, entered,  and  began  to  read  in  the  English  Bible 
which  lay  upon  the  desk.  He  was  imprisoned,  but 
bishop  Bonner  offered  to  make  him  a  freeman  of 
the  city,  and  '.o  set  him  up  in  business,  if  he  would 
recant.  He  answered,  "  I  thank  you  for  your  great 
offers:  but  niv  lord,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
turn  from  God  for  the  love  of  the  world;  for  I 
count  all  worldly  things  but  loss,  in  respect  of  the 
love  of  Christ."  His  parents  came  to  him,  and 
desired  heartily  of  God  that  he  might  continue  to 
the  end  in  that  good  way  which  he  had  begun.  As 
lie  went  to  martyrdom,  he  met  his  father,  who  said 
"God  be  with  thee,  son  William."  He  replied, 
"  God  be  with  you,  good  father,  and  be  of  [good 
comfort;   fur  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again." 

At  the  stake  he  kneeled  down  and  read  the  fifty- 
first  psalm,  till  he  came  to  these  words — '  The  sacri- 
fice of  God  is  a  broken  spirit :  a  broken  and  a 
contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.'  He 
refused  to  recant  when  offered  the  Queen's  pardon. 
The  sun  shone  suddenly  out  of  a  dark  cloud.  The 
Martyr  said — "  Son  of  God  !  shine  upon  me.0  He 
cast  his  Psalter  into  his  brother's  hand,  who  said, 
"  William,  think  upon  the  holy  passion  of  Christ, 
land  be  not  afraid  of  death."  "  Behold,"  he  replied, 
"I  am  not  afraid."  He  then  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven  and  said — "  Lord  !  receive  my  spirit !" 

What  a  striking  instance  is  this  of  the  power  of 
religion,  not  only  in  the  prospect  of  suffering,  but 
in  the  very  scene  itself.  Reader,  is  your  religion 
of  this  kind?  Have  you  renounced  the  world  for 
Jesus  1  London  Youth's  Magazine. 

"  I  wilt  n<d  tell  a  Lie." — A  little  boy  named  Au- 
gustus was  sent  by  his  mother  to  get  some  milk, 
[lis  brother  wanted  to  go  instead  of  him,  and  when 
they  got  into  the  street  tried  to  force  the  pitcher 
from  his  hand.  Augustus  who  had  been  sent  by 
his  mother,  held  the  pitcher  fast,  till  at  last  it  was 
broken  to  pieces  between  them,  and  fell  on  the 
ground  and  Augustus  began  to  cry  bitterly.  A  wo- 
man who  was  in  the  street,  and  saw  how  it  happen- 
ed, pitied  Augustus,  and  being  a  woman  that  did  not 
fear  God,  she  told  him  to  say  when  he  went  home 
that  the  woman  that  sold  the  milk  had  broken  the 
pitcher.  Augustus  wiped  his  eyes  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  woman  said,  "  that  would  be  tell- 
ing a  lie!  I  will  speak  the  truth,  then  my  mother 
will  not  scold  me :  but  if  she  should,  I  would  rather 
be  scolded  than  tell  a  He." — TV.  S.  S.  Mess. 

I  will  not  Steal. — In  West  Africa,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  of  England  have  a  school  for  the 
poor  little  coloured  children,  and  teach  them  to 
leave  off  their  bad  ways  and  to  fear  God  and  to  serve 
him.  A  little  African  girl  named  Julia,  who  be- 
longed to  that  school,  sometimes  went  to  the  brook 
to  wash.  The  woman  she  met  with  there,  bnde  her 
give  them  soap  which  belonged  to  those  who  em- 
ployed her,  and  often  beat  her  because  she  refused. 
At  one  time  two  women  told  her  to  steal  butter  and 
other  things  from  the  missionaries,  and  they  would 
give  her  ftuit.  She  said  to  them,  "  1  will  not  do  so: 
For  when  I  die,  and  God  talk  with  me  about  steal- 
ing, what  can  I  say  T  and  when  I  burn  for  it,  what 
shall  I  dot" 

This  same  little  Julia,  when  one  of  the  school 


Corae  hitlier,  my  fair  child,  and  let  ine  kiss 
Thy  rosy  lips,  steep'd  in  llieir  morning  dew; 
And  on  thai  brightness  "axing,  tnsie  that  bliss 
A  mother  feels,  when  oVr  her  raptured  view 
Each  beauty  riper  grows  :  the  graceful  line 
Of  health  sits  blushing  on  the  lender  cheek, 
And  in  the  azure  of  thine  eye's  sky  blue 
Float  forma  of  joy,  such  an  I  hope  to  seek 
In  ill!  my  future  days  :  a  hope  how  frail  and  weak  ! 

Ah,  no  !  the  current  of  thy  after  veara 

Can  never  flow  so  pure  as  at  its  spring; 

Hut  in  its  silent  progress  downwards,  tears 

Will  mingle  ton,  and  all  their  wormwood  bring. 

I  trembling  think  affliction's  deepest  sting 

May  pierce  thy  soul,  when  she  around  whu.se  form 

Thy  little  anna  in  playful  fondness  cling, 

Can   offer  thee  no  more  her  bosom  warm 

To  solace  all  thy  woes,  and  shield  thee  from  the  dorm  ! 

That  rose — queen  of  the  blooming  coronal 

Of  wild  flowers  waving  in  thy  golden  hair — 

Heboid  how  soon  it.*  robes  or  damask  fall, 

And  cease  to  riled  their  perfume  on  the  air, 

Leaving  the  parent  tendril   tone  and  hare  ! 

Alas  !  die  ills  which  wail  thee  in  life's  scene 

May  in  that  flower  their  darken'd  emblem  bear, 

When  blighted  hopes  of  joy,  wilh  pangs  unsd  n, 

Blanch  thy  young  virgin  check,  and  steal  its  ripen'd  sheen  i 

My  yearning  heart  in  melancholy  mood 

Itself  wilh  fancied  agony  is  rending; 

Let  me  no  longer  o'er  such  frenzies  brood, 

But  watcll  thee,  my  sweet  love,  whilst  lowlv  ' 

Thou  lispest  forth  thy  morning  prayer — and  blending 

With  thy  bright  upward  glance  such  radiance 

Jt  seems  as  if  in  thee  from  Heaven  descending, 

(Fair  Iris  of  my  life!)  an  angel  smiled. 

And  whispered  peace  and  joy — Oh  !  thou  art  safe  my  ehH  I. 

TIIE  LITTLE  GIRL  BESIDE  THE  BROOK. 

Twaa  here  my  sister  Ellen  drowned. 
One  long,  bright,  summer  day — 
Here  was  the  little  darling  found, 
By  good  and  faithful  Tray. 

'Tis  many  years  since  Ellen  died — 
But  I  have  not  forgot 
The  moment  wo  her  bonnet  spied, 
Beside  this  very  spot. 

How  very  wet  was  her  golden  hair,-*- 
And  how  ii  made  me  weep, 
To  see  her  lie  so  mill  and  fair, 
And  know  it  was  not  sleep. 

Poor  Tray  sits  watching  in  my  face, 
With  such  an  earnest  look — 
He  knows  full  well  how  sad  a  place. 
Is  this  sweet  babbling  brook. 

Had  I  a  sister  now  to  love, 
How  very  kind  I'd  be — 
Ellen,  the  little  gentle  dote, — 
Was  always  kind  to  me. 

Once, — it  was  just  before  she  died, 
I  struck  her  in  a  pet; 
How  bitterly  I  since  have  cried, 
And  wished  1  could  forget ! 

I  love  to  hear  dear  mother  say, 

Our  Ellen  lives  in  heaven  ; 

And  every  night  1  kneel  and  pray, 

To  have  my  fault  forgiven.  [/(to.  MitccHany. 

TO  MY  SISTER, 
On  her  birth  day,  April  22u\ 

Si'ter,  I've  twined  thee  lovely  wroultw, 

In  childhood's  careless  days; 
As  I  have  heard  thee  sing  thy  Jongs, 

Tl.y  wildest,  sweetest  lays. 
And  if  those  hours  of  jov  have  pass'd. 

Still  there  are  (lowers  bright ; 
And  I  can  weave  a  garland,  ii.iv, 

Sweet  as  would  e'er  meet  sight 
Oh  !  I  will  place  my  wreath  upon, 

Thy  brow  so  young,  so  f.iir, — 
And  I  would  wt6h  no  seal  but  joy. 

To  set  iu  impress  there. 
And  may  thy  birth  day  songs  e'er  bo, 

Sweet  notes  of  gayer  veais  ; 
But  oh  !  1  know  this  "  life  at  best," 

U  nil  a  "  vale  of  tcnri  !" 
And  if  we  seek  the  brightest  fiWrV, 

Thcv  still  are  first  to  fade  ; 
And  often  sweetest  buds  of  iru'rlb, 

Arc  *'  faint  from  sorrow's  shade." 
Then,  if  I  crown  thee  wilh  a  wreath, 

A  wretlh  of  sunny  flowers; 
It  will  not  he  a  fairy  one, 

Untouched  by  summer  showers  I  [*b. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  REFUGEE'S  DAUGHTER. 
Founded  on  Fact. 


childless,  and  a  widower,  ere  he  had   reached   bis  J  ped  in  West  Chester,  at  a  relation's  house   and  in 
twenty-eighth  year  the   course  or  a   few   days   was    attacked  'by    that 

Mr.  Roslin  introduced  Brandon  to  his  daughter,    dreadful  disorder  which  she  left  her  home  and   her 


and  as  it  afterwards   appeared,  cherished    within  ,  family  to  escape,  and  fell" a  vict 
himself  a  hope  that  one  day  he  might   be  able   to    effects.     The  inhabitants,  feariu, 
III  a  retired  corner  of  a  farm  in   the  neighbour-  i  call  him  his  son.      He  used  every  means  in  his  pow-    ried  her  in  the  spot  I  have  before  designated    and 
hood  of  WestChester,  you  may  probably  have  seen,  !  er  to  engage  the  affection   of  his   friend,   and    at .  surrounded  her  grave   with  a  neat  stone   wall' 'ihf 


ctim  to  its  deleterious 
ful  ofconlagion,  bu- 


and  been  surprised  to  find  in  that  place,  rearing  I  length  he  so  Tar  succeeded,  as  to  prevail  on  her  to  |  relics  of  which,  "moulderino-  away  under  the  'hard 
their  marble  tops  above  the  green  herbage  that  sur-  |  become  his  wife.     They  were  married,  and  but  that ':  hand  of  time,  are  still  remaining  and  mark  ihe  snot 

rounds  them,  twostones  that  mark   the  spot  where  I  sometimes  Brandon  while  silting  by  her   would  re-    — ' ■  -' 

a  fellow  creature  "  lies  mouldering  in  the  dust."  i  'ale  the  virtues  of  his  former  wife  and  their  inno- 
This  is  the  grave  of  Jane  Roslin. — The  story  of  j  cent  offspring,  who,  he  said,  are  now  slumberin"  ' 
her  life  as  I  have  lately  had  it  related  to  me,  is  at  |  in  the  grave,  till  Jane's  eyes  would  fill  with  (ears  a"  ' 
■once  interesting  and  romantic,  and  were  the  pen  j  the  recital,  they  were  to  all  appearance  happy.  Ai 
of  a  Scott  or  a  Cooper  to  relate  it,  might  vie  in  j  3'ear  had  passed  away,  and  within  that  time  Mr.  | 
beauty  and  interest,  with  those  of  Elizabeth  Tern- ;  Roslin  had  been  numbered  with  Ihe  dead.     A  few 


where  repose  the  ashes  of  the  Refugee's  Daughter 

MORALITY. 

For  die  Youth's  Companion. 
"FATHER  SAYS  'TWILL  DO  IHE  GOOD." 


Why  are  you  not  as  good  to  me   papa    as  Mr" 
pie  or  Jeannie  Deans.     She  was  the  daughter  of  a  |  days  after  the  funeral  of_ her  father,  Jane  and  her  |  Johnson  is  to  his  son  Mark?"  said  Samuel  Davis  te 


wealthy  citizen,  who  resided  near  this  place.  Her  |  husband  were  sitting  before  the  door  of  their  dw... 
mother  died  while  she  was  yet  in  infancy,  and  be-  j  ing,  enjoying  the  beauliful  prospect  before  them. 

fore  she  was  conscious  of  a  mother's  worth.     The  i  't  was  the  evening  of  a  calm  summer  day. The 

only  child  of  a  kind  and  indulgent  father,  she  was  I  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  just  o-ildino-  the 
reared  in  ease  and  affluence,  and  the  spring  time  of  i  toPs  of  'he  lofty  hills  within  their  view  and  all  na- 
her  life  had  almost  passed  away  before  she  knew  what  j  tuie  seemed  slowly  retiring  to  rest.  While  con- 
it  was  to  weep.  But  the  sun  of  prosperity  does  not  |  templating  this  beautiful  scenery,  they  were  inter- 
always  shine  ;  and  if  her  youth  heretofore  had  been  [  rupled  by  the  approach  of  a  lad,  who  presented  Mr. 
superlatively  happy,  it  only  operated  on  a  mind  like  !  Brandon  with  a  letter.  "  A  letter  for  me,  my  bey," 
hers,  totally  ignorant  of  sorrow,  to  make  the  stroke  i  said  he,  "  and  from  whom  ?" 

of  affliction  more  heavy.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  I  "  I  do  not  know,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  a  genlle- 
years,  when  all  the  faculties  of  mind  were  expand- ;  man  passing  through  the  town,  gave  it  to  me    and 


ed,  when  every  capacity  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
was  at  its  height,  she  found  herself  alone,  and  almost 
friendless  in  the  world.  Her  father,  like  many  oth- 
ers at  that  time,  deluded  by  empty  promises  and 
specious  hopes  held  out  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
British  Government,  had  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
brave  and  successful  struggles,  at  that  lime  made 
for  our  national   independence,  deserted   from  the 


requested  me  to  deliver  it  to  yon 

M 
he 


his  father. 

"  Am  I  not  as  good  to  you,  child  ?  Don't  I  al- 
ways leach  you  to  do  what  is  right,  and  shun  what 
is  wicked?  Don't  I  always  read  to  you  the  word 
of  God,  and  endeavour  to  explain  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  be  both  profitable  and  instructive?  now 
tell  me,  child,  wherein  Mr.  Johnson  is  better  to 
his  son  than  I  am  to  you." 

"  I  don't  mean  that  you  don't  learn  me  all  you 
can,  Pa,  for  I  know  you  try  to  make  me  improve 
all  the  lime;  but  you  don't  carry  me  to  the  theatre 
and  to  the  shows.  And  Mark  told  me  to-day,  that 
his  father  shvays   mixes  and   drinks  wha 


...»„  ..  ..ut   he   call- 
Mr.  Uraudon  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  |  ed  delightful  toddy ;  and  he  never  fails  of  leaving 
departed.     Alter  the   boy  had   gone,   he    broke  I  a  good  deal  in  the  glass  for  Mark.     Now    Pa    you 
the  seal  of  the  letter  and  read   it   to   himself     He  |  never  give  me  any  of  this,  and  I  should  think'  you 
appeared  much   agitated— the    blood  rose    to    his  j  might  Just  as  well  get  some  for  me  as  Mr    Johnson 


cheeks,  and  he  immediately  folded  the  paper  and 
placed  it  carefully  in  his  pocket.  His  wife  was 
surprised.     She  begged  of  him  lo  let  her  see  ihe 


ranks  of  his  countrymen  and  brothers  in  arms,  and  j  letter,  or  to  read  (he  contents  lo  her. — This  he  re- 
had  gone,  recreant  traitor,  to  assist  their  enemies  i  fused — but  smiled  as  he  said  :  "No,  no,  my  dear, 


to  oppress  and  overpower  them.  His  daughter 
feeling  the  love  of  her  country  and  the  admiration 
of  its  sons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dire  oppres- 
sion of  the  British  nation  on  the  other — her  bosom 
glowing  with  the  ardor  of  a  patriot,  warm  in  the 
cause  of  her  native  land,  could  never  be  induced 
to  follow  him.     She  scorned  the  villains   who   had 


you  must  not  read  it."  She  was  not  satisfied — slit 
feared  that  something  moreihan  ordinary  had  hap- 
pened-  " 


for  his  son.: 

"But  do  you  know,  child,  what  that  is,  which  he 
puis  in  the  glass  to  drink  ?  It  is  brandy  or  rum,  a 
slow  and  sure  poison.  When  you  asked  me  yester- 
day what  made  Mr.  J.'s  face  lock  so  red  and  so 
bloated,  I  told  you  it  was  ardent  spirits  ;  and  you 
said  you  would  not  look  so  for  all  the  world.     Now 


and  she  felt  (hat,  as  his  wife,  she  ought  to  j  if  I  were  to  give  this  poison  lo  you,  and  get  you  i 
ii      She  was  hurt  at  his  want  of  confidence,  j  the  habit  of  using  it,  you   might  never   forsake  it  ■ 

and  when  you  grow  up  vou  might  look  quite  as  bad 


and  told  him  of  it— but  he  still  obstinately  refused 
to  let  her  see  the  letter.  They  retired  to  bed,  and 
as  soon  as  she  discovered  her  husband  to  be  asleep, 


seduced  her  parent — yet  she  still  loved,  tenderly  j  she  arose,  and  taking  the  letter  from  his  pocket,  read 
loved  her  father.  it.     But  she  had  scarcely  finished  reading,  when 

Time  rolled  away.  The  theatre  of  war  and  car-  she  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  The  noise  of  her 
nage  became  more  distant,  and  Chester  County,  'all  awoke  her  husband  ;  and  he  discovered,  but 
which  had  some  time  before  been  the  scene  of  ac-  t,>0  l<"e.  the  cause  of  her  illness.  She  had  read  the 
tion  and  the  field  of  slaughter,  became  quiet  as  be-  '  fa,al  letter!   She  had  there  discovered   that  she  on- 


fore.  Again  the  farmer  returned  to  his  field,  and 
the  mechanic  to  his  vocation.  Again  the  merry 
whistle  of  the  ploughman,  as  he  turned  up  ihe  fur- 
rows of  the  land  he  could  then  proudly  call  his  own, 
was  heard  among  the  hills. 

The  enemy  had  been  beaten.  Washington  and 
his  brave  veterans  had  shown  upon  the  plains  of 
Yorklown,  to  the  Britisn  nation,  and  to  the  world, 
that  God  protects  the  right.  Her  father  returned 
to  his  native  place  ;  and  though  the  finger  of  shame 
was  often  pointed  at  him  when  he  passed,  no  heavi- 
er punishment  was  ever  visited  upon  him  for  his 
treason.  But  he  returned  not  alone.  In  the  same 
company  with  him  while  engaged  in  the  British 
service,  was  a  young  Carolinian,  a  refugee  like 
himself.  Their  duties  were  the  same,  and  while 
in  the  service  they  beeame  immediately  attached  to 
each  other. 

Mr.  Brandon  (forthatwasthe  Carolinian's  name,) 
said  he  had  married  in  early  life,  and  had  been 
blessed  with  an  affectionate  partner  and  several 
promising  children.  But  all  these  pledges  of  affec- 
tion had  been  carried  off  at  one  fell  swoop,  by  a 
violent  attack  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  he  was  left 


ly  shared  jliis  heart,  if  he  loved  her  at  all.  It  was 
written  by  his  former  wife,  and  she  therein  "  im- 
plored him  to  return,  and  succour  her  and  his  friend- 
less starving  children." 

When  Miss  Roslin  (for  we  can  no  longer  call 
her  Mrs.  Brandon,)  recovered  from  her  swoon, Bran- 
don was  leaning  over  her,  and  endeavouring  by  the 
kindest  and  most  endearing  words  and  manner  to 
soothe  her.  But  (he  deed  was  done.  The  mys- 
tery was  solved.— She  was  no  longer  his  wife.  He 
tried  to  persuade  her  that  the  leuer  was  forged  : 
but  6he  only  answered — "Go,  O  William!  go  (o 
your  wife  and  children  !'"  He  laid  her  on  lhe=bed, 
where  she  continued  until  morning  weepino-  over 
her  misfortune.  But  she  spoke  not  to  him  aeain; 
and  when  the  morning  dawned  she  arose  and  put- 
ting on  her  hat  she  left  the  house  and  him  forever. 

Many  years  after  these  evenls,  when  reluming 
from  Philadelphia  in  the  stage,  I  was  charmed  with 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  one  female  in  the 
company. — She  informed  us  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  re- 
turning to  Chester  county,  to  escape  the  yellow  fe- 
ver, then  raging  violently  in  that  city.     She  stop- 


as  Mark's  father,  and  like  him  be  unwelcome  in  all 
respectable  society." 

"  But  I  never  would  drink  but  1  it  tie,  Pa." 

"  So  Elisha  Weymouth  said,  when  he  was  younj, 
and  now  you  frequently  see  him  led  lo  his  weepinc 
wife  by  those  who  take  pity  upon  him,  who  lake 
him  from  the  street  where  he  is  often  in  dancer  of 
being  run  over  by  carls  or  trampled  on  by  horses." 

"  Do  tell  me  a  little  about  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  will  you,  Pa?" 

"  I  will,   my  son.     It  was  a  short  time  after  I 
completed   my    twenty-first  year    that  I  fir.-t    saw 
Elisha.     His  father  was  leading  him  through  the  bu- 
rying ground,  and  conversing  about  the  friends  of 
his  youth,  who  had  forever  passed  away  from  the 
scenes  of   time.      Elisha    appeared   affected,   and 
spoke  but  little:  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  ap- 
pearance, and  asked  his  father's  permission  to  let 
him  frequently  visit  our  house.     He  consented,  and 
long  after  that  Elisha  was  a  constant  visiter  of  ours. 
One  day  he  stfid  to  me,  "  Do  you  know  how  good 
gin  and  sugar  is?"     I  told  him  I  knew  how  bad  it 
was,  yet  I  could  not  persuade  him  that  it  was  not 
beneficial.    "  Father  says  it  will  do  me  good,"  said 
Elisha,  "  and  always  leaves  me  some  in  the  glass 
when  he  has  done  drinking."     Then  I  advised  him 
not  lo  touch  another  drop;  that  it  might  be  the 
cause  of  his  ruin — but,  "  Father  says  'twill  do  me 
good,"  was  his  reply.     And  I  often  spoke  to  Mr. 
Weymouth  of  the  dangerous  consequences,  and  the 
end  to  which  the  course  he  was  pursuing  with  his 
son  was  liable  to  lead,  and  advised  him  as  a  friend 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


.    r     ,b»  it,;.  .linirprnu«  nractice      "But,"  says '  one  waded  out  ami  ran  away  lo  tell  Lis  mother,  several   islands,  have  emhraced   Christianity,  how 
to  lor=ake  tins  dangerous  prav.ii->..  ,         ,  .iim.,nni  is  ihe  <■:,..»  t     Ti,;„  I ;.i  „ „  '. '  -u.i 


he,  "  my  son  has  hut  a  little,  and  a  spoonful  of  rum 
anil  water  won't  hurl  any  one."  I  found  that  all 
my  endeavours  to  stay  the  spread  of  the  evil  proved 
unavailing,  and  I  said  nothing  farther  about  it  lo 
him  or  his  son. 

"  When  Elisha  was  fourteen  years  old,  1  have 
often  known  him  to  spend  all  his  pocket  money  for 
spirit ;  ami  slay  away  from  his  parents  near.y  a 
whole  dav,  until  the  effects  of  the  liquor  had  sub- 
sided.  His  Tallier  did  but  litlle  to  check  ihe  spread- 
ing evil,  intimating  that  in  a  few  years  his  son 
would  be  ashamed  and  know  better  than  to  enter  a 
groir  shop  to  call  for  a  glass  of  rum  !  But  he  is  not 
DOW  ashamed  lo  drink  ;  nor  has  he  ever  been  since 
he  was  quite  a  youth.  Elisha  has  followed  his  fath- 
er and  his  mother  to  Ihe  grave,  and  but  lew  are 
now  left  to  mourn  his  early  vices,  and  sound  ihe 
fearful  alarm  in  his  ears.  Day  by  day  he  goes  un- 
concerned anil  thoughtless,  wilh  no  apprehensions 
of  that  future  \vn,  which  is  pronounced  by  ihe  un- 
erring pen  of  inspiration,  as  the  reward  of  every 
drunkard.  I  have  often  attempted  to  say  a  word 
lo  him,  but  he  hurries  away  from  me  like  one  pur- 
sued by  a  wild  beast." 

"  Now,  child,  do  you  wish  me  lo  mix  drink,  and 
give  you  that  which  has  brought  poor  Elisha  Wey- 
tnoutli  to  his  miserable  condition  T". 

"  No,  papa,  no  !  I  thank  you  for  never  giving 
me  a  drop;  and  I  will  never  drink  it  as  long  as  I 
live." 

"  Always  shun  lliose  who  would  lead  ihe  young 
and  unthinking  to  the  haunts  of  dissipation.  Nev- 
er associate  wilh  them,  and  be  careful  of  the  frst 
drop  ;  for  it  has  proved  to  thousands  one  drop  too 
much." 

"  Does  Mr.  Johnson  ever  get  drunk,  Pa?" 
"I  never  saw  him  so;  but  he  is  one  of  those 
men  whom  the  world  calls  temperate  or  moderate 
drinkers.  He  does  full  as  much  injury  to  society 
by  his  daily  drams,  as  though  he  were  continually 
reeling  through  the  streets  and  tumbling  down  at 
his  own  door." 

"  How  does  he  do  as  much  hurt  as  a  real  drunk- 
ard V 

"  I  will  tell  you  :  ask  Weymouth  why  he  does 
not  leave  off  drinking,  and  he  wi'l  point  you  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  a  man  of  good  standing  in  society,  and 
of  much  influence  ;  when  he  leaves  off,  then  there's 
time  enough  for  me,  he  will  reply.  Ask  any  who 
drink  to  excess,  and  they  will  point  you  lo  these 
semi-drunkards,  as  a  plea  for  their  using  strong 
drink." 

"  O  then  I'll  never  touch  a  drop  of  rum,  or  spirits 
of  any  kind  ;  and  I  thank  you,  papa,  for  not  doing 
by  me  as  Mr.  Johnson  does  by  his  son,  for  I  see 
that  even  a  litlle  strong  drink  may  eventually  he 
one's  ruin.  I  will  never  go  where  it  is,  and  I  shall 
never  want  it." 

"  Be  determined  to  resist  every  allurement,  and 
go  not  into  the  tempter's  path.  Thus  you  will 
gain  the  favour  of  all  the  virtuous  and  pious;  and 
will  have  the  approbation  of  your  conscience  that 
in  ihis  instance  at  least  you  depart  from  iniquity. " 
Portland.  f>.   C.  C. 


And  I  daresay  the  big  boy  was  sorry  for  his  con- ,  different  is  the  case!  This  horrid  custom  is  abol 
duct,  for  I  suppose  he  was  corrected  by  his  parents  '  ished,  children  are  saved,  formed  into  schools,  and 
on  his  return  home.  !  instructed  in  God's  holy  word,  and   the  way  to   his 

Youthful  readers,  if  you  knew  how  old  people  |  kingdom.  "  The  Bible,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  has  been 
dislike  to  see  your  behaviour,  1  guess  you  would  i  ihe  basis  of  the  greater  pari  of  instruction  given  in 
scamper  well  whenever  you  saw  us  pass,  if  you  had  I  Ihe  schools,  hut  not  lo  the  exclusion  of  other  branch- 
any  intention  of  imposing  upon  those  younger  than  !  es  of  knowledge.      And   as  ii  respects   ihe  spiritual 


yourselves.  But  what  do  you  think  a  friend  of 
mine,  an  old  man,  said  the  other  day  1  It  is  what 
I  am  really  ashamed  of;  bul  I  will  tell  you,  lo  let 
you  know  that  we  are  not  perfect,  but  often  err. 
lie  is  a  man  of  considerable  influence,  and  has 
many  people  under  him  :  and  in  reference  lo  one 
who  is  often  employed  aboul  his  work,  a  poor  per- 
son, he  said — "  The  only  way  to  get  along  is  to 
put  them  down  !  (meaning  other  poor  people  also, 
who  wish  to  speak  a  word  or  two  for  themselves, 
now  and  then,  and  who  do  not  want  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  wealthy,)  press  them  down!  and 
when  you  get  them  down,  keep  them  there! — nev- 
er let  them  rise  ;  if  you  do,  then  your  influence  over 
lliem  is  lost !" 

Now  this  was  actually  the  language  of  a  man, 
who  is  well  half  past  the  meridian  of  life.  And 
when  I  heard  it,  you  will  naturally  suppose  I  was 
displeased,  very  much  so;  for  I  was  well  acquaint- 
ed wilh  the  one  lo  whom  he  had  particular  refer- 
ence. 

Now  will  you  try,  my  young  friends,  to  love  your 
neighbours,  and  never  ailempt  to  domineer  over 
those  who  are  weaker  than  yourselves.  And  if  a 
neighbour  is  poor,  don't  "  bear  him  down,"  but 
iiuilate  ihe  Saviour,  and  lift  him  from  his  condition 
if  it  he  in  your  power  :  and  instead  of  heaping  coals 
of  fire  on  your  heads,  the  banner  oflove  will  con- 
tinually float  above  your  path.  D.  C.  C. 

Portland. 
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THE    NTT  USER  I?. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  HIG  BOY  AND  LITTLE   ONE. 
"  Record  that  incident,"  said  a  friend  who  was 
passing  me  the  other  evening,  and  who  knew  I  oft- 
en kept  a  minute  of  trifling  occurrences,  which  no 
other  person  would  think  of  again. 

But  I  had  recorded  it — I  placed  it  on  my  mind, 
and  I  will  now  copy  it  for  ihe  instruction  of  others. 
A  big  boy  and  a  litlle  one  were  playing  together 
on  one  of  our  neatly  paved  side-walks,  just  after  the 
six-days  fog  and,' rain  had  passed  away,  when  it 
entered  the  big  boy's  head  lo  drag  the  little  one  in- 
to the  mud  which  was  pretty  deep  in  Ihe  streets, 
which  all  the  Boston  lads  must  remember  are  not 
paved  like  theirs.  •  The  younger  boy  cried  bitterly, 
but  what  did  it  avail  1  nothing — for  he  was  deep  in 
the  mire,  &.  the  great  one  stood  upon  the  clean,  dry 
walk,  laughing  as  loud  as  he  conld,  unlil  Ihe  little 


From  the  Cliilti's  Mngazine. 
TAHIT1AN  CHILDREN  AND  SCHOOLS. 

"  The  dark  places  of  the  earth,"  that  is,  places 
not  enlightened  by  the  gospel,  "  arc  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelly."  This  cruelty  used  lo  show 
itself  in  Tahiti  and  Ihe  other  Somh  sea  islands,  by 
parents  murdering  their  own  little  infants.  Mr. 
Ellis,  in  a  book  called  Polynesian  Researches,  says, 
that  the  first  missionaries  who  went  there  published 
it  as  their  opinion  thai  not  less  than  two  thirds  of 
the  children  born  were  so  murdered.  "  We  have 
been  acquainted,"  says  he,  M  with  a  number  of 
parents  who,  according  to  their  own  confession, 
and  the  testimony  of  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
have  inhumanly  taken  away  the  lives  of  four,  six, 
eight,  or  ten  children  ;  and  some  even  a  greater 
number.  A  female  who  often  washed  our  linen  had 
destroyed  five  or  six  ;  and  another  who  lived  near 
us  had  been  the  mother  of  eight,  and  had  saved  only 
one!"  Mr.  Noll,  another  missionary,  slated,  thai 
he  did  not  recollect  having,  in  the  course  of  the 
thirty  yeais  he  had  spent  in  the  South  sea  islands, 
known  a  female  under  the  system  of  heathenism 
that  prevailed  there,  who  had  not  imbrued  her 
hands  in  the  hlno.l  of  hei  own  offspring. 

The  following  is  the  confession  of  a  chief: — "  I 
was  a  mighty  chief;  the  spot  on  which  we  are  now 
assembled  was  by  me  made  sacred  for  myself  and 
family;  my  family  was  large,  hut  I  alone  remain  ; 
all  have  died  in  the  service  of  Satan;  they  knew 
not  this  good  word  (the  gospel)  which  I  have  been 
spared  to  see;  my  heart  is  longing  for  them,  and 
oflen  says  within  me,  'O  that  they  had  not  died  so 
soon  I'  My  crimes  are  great ;  I  am  the  father  of 
nineteen  children;  nil  of  them  I  have  murderer/. 
Now  my  heart  longs  for  them  :  had  they  been  spar- 
ed, ihey  would  have  been  men  and  women,  learning 
and  knowing  the  word  of  the  true  God.  But  whilst 
I  was  thus  destroying  them,  no  one,  not  even  my 
cousin,  (pointing  to  ihe  king,)  stayed  my  hand,  or 
snid,  '  Spare  them.'  No  one  said,  '  The  good  word, 
the  true  word  is  coming;  spare  your  children;' 
and  now  my  heart  is  repenting,  is  weeping  for 
them." 

But  now,  since  the  inhabitants  of  Tahiti,  and  of 


improvement  of  the  rising  generation,  sabbath 
schools  are  the  most  interesting  and  encouraging 
part.  The  scholars  are  the  same  as  in  Ihe  day 
schools.  Each  class  is  under  the  care  of  a  native 
insructer ;  but  they  are  not  satisfied  with  attending 
merely  during  the  school  hours,  but  exercise  an  af- 
fectionate care  over  them  during  ihe  week. 

Frequently,  one  of  these  teachers  will  take  her 
litlle  class  into  some  retired  spot,  in  one  of  the  val- 
leys behind  the  settlement,  lo  talk  to  each  individ- 
ual, and  pray  wilh  them.  Their  labours  have  not 
been  in  vain.  Several  children  and  young  persons 
have  died,  leaving  behind  lliem  a  leslimoney  that 
they  have  gone  to  be  with  Christ;  and  others  at  an 
early  age  have  been  admitted  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

There  are  annual  examinations  of  the  schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  feast  given  to  ihe  children. 
At  one  of  these,  held  in  the  island  of  Huahine,  the 
large  chapel  there  was  nearly  filled  wilh  spectators. 
The  school  contained  between  four  and  five  hund- 
red children.  Several  of  each  class  were  examin- 
ed :  among  the  rest  was  a  litlle  boy  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  with  a  little  fringed  mat  wound  round  his 
waist,  and  a  light  scarf  thrown  over  the  shoulder; 
who  stood  up  on  a  form,  and  repeated  aloud  two  or 
three  chapters  of  one  of  ihe  gospels,  and  answered 
a  variety  of  questions  ;  and  went  through  the  whole 
with  scarcely  one  mistake.  This  was  the  case  wilh 
several  on  that  occasion.  The  children  then  had 
rewards,  of  different  hooks,  in  their  native  language, 
delivered  to  litem  by  Mr.  Barff,  the  missionary 
there. 

Afler  the  public  examination,  the  children  walk- 
ed in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  go  from  the  school  to  the  chapel,  to  a  rising 
ground  near  the  governor's  house,  where  the  chiefs 
had  provided  an  entertainment  for  them.  About 
three  hundred  hoys  sat  in  classes  on  the  grass,  on 
ihe  right  hand  side  of  the  rising  ground,  each  teach- 
er at  the  head  of  his  class.  On  the  left  hand,  about 
two  hundred  girls  were  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner. A  plentiful  repast  was  prepared,  which  was 
carved  and  handed  lo  them  as  they  sal  on  the  green 
lurf.  In  the  cenire,  tables  were  spread  for  the 
chiefs,  and  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  children. 
Before  the  assembly  departed,  Mr.  Ellis  gave  an 
address  to  the  parents,  teachers,  and  children: 
when  he  concluded,  they  all  stood  up  ;  the  boys  for- 
med a  circle  on  one  side,  the  girls  on  the  other, 
and  sang  alternately  the  verses  of  a  hymn  in  the 
native  language;  afler  which  one  of  the  teachers 
offered  up  a  short  prayer. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  day,  the  children 
walked  two  and  two,  hand  in  hand,  from  one  end 
of  the  settlement  to  the  other,  preceded  by  lite  flag 
belonging  to  the  schools.  The  flags  of  the  schools 
of  different  stations  are  various:  some  are  of  white 
native  cloth,  and  the  word  "  Hosnnna,"  in  scarlet, 
is  printed  on  them  ;  the  one  at  Huahine  was  of 
fine  blue  cloth,  wilh  a  white  dove  and  olive  branch 
in  ihe  centre,  and  underneath  the  angels'  song, 
(Luke  ii,  14,)  as  the  motto  of  the  school ;  another 
was  of  light  wove  cloth,  wilh  this  sentiment  on  it, 
"1,'ifn  and  blessing  to  the  reigning  famiiy,  and  long 
be  this  peaceful  reign!"  Sometimes  the  children 
as  they  passed  along  would  sing,  "Long  be  this 
peaceful  reign  !"  or  any  oilier  motto  that  might  be 
on  the  banner. 

At  a  meeting  in  Raiatea,  in  1824,  held  on  a  kind 
of  pier  built  in  the  sea,  six  hundred  children  were 
assembled  to  partake  of  the  feast  provided  for  thcra. 
The  boys  afterwards  delivered  public  addresses. 
How  great  the  change !  Had  it  not  been  for  Chris- 
tianity, Mr.  Williams  questions  whether  one  fourth 
of  these  would  have  been  living.  And  all  this  ia 
done  by  Ihe  gospel  among  a  savage  people,  accus- 
tomed to  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  idolatry. 
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I  have  extracted  this  short  account  for  my  young 
readers,  first,  lo  make  them  thankful  that  they  live 
where  the  gospel  is  known,  and  religious  instruc- 
tion is  given  ;  and,  secondly,  to  stir  them  up  to  be 
diligent,  lest  Tahitian  children  rise  up  in  judgment 
and  condemn  them.  How  wise,  how  pious,  how 
obedient  to  their  parents,  ought  Sunday  school 
children  to  be,  in  all  things  setting  a  good  example  ! 
[Child's  Magazine. 
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DOING  NOTHING. 

"  In  useful  acts  and  heahliful  play 

Lei  my  first  lioura  tie  pasl, 
That  1  may  give  for  every  day 

Some  good  accuunt  at  last." 

"Oh  dear!  how  tired  lam:"  said  little  John  ; 
<md  he  stretched  his  arms  above  his  head  and  yawn- 
ed so  loud  that  his  mother  who  was  sitting  at  her 
work  almost  started. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  John,"  said  she, 
"  which  has  tired  you  so  much  1" 

"  Oh  I  have  been  playing  some,  and  then  here  I 
have  been  silling  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

"Doing  nothing;"  said  his  mother. 

"  Well  mother,  what  could  I  do?  Such  a  little 
6oy  as  I  cannot  do  any  thing." 

"  Let  us  see;"  said  his  mother,  "  you  are  eight 
years  old.  Shall  I  tell  you  of  children,  as  young 
as  yon  are,  who  have  made  themselves  very  useful  1" 

"  Yes  ma'am,"  said  John  ;  and  he  sat  down  by 
his  mother  lo  listen. 

"There  was  once,"  said  his  mother,  "a  little 
boy  named  John  Baily.  He  had  a  very  wicked 
father,  but  a  good  mother  who  feared  God  ;  and  she 
taught  little  John  to  serve  and  love  him  too.  This 
tittle  boy  loved  to  pray,  and  as  his  father  never 
prayed  to  God  in  the  family,  his  mother  used  lo  call 
upon  John  to  lead  when  they  kneeled  down  before 
God  every  morjiing  and  evening.  One  day  his  fath- 
er overheard  him,  and  he  was  so  filled  with  shame  at 
hearing  his  little  boy  then  eleven  years  old,  perform- 
ing the  duly  which  he  had  wickedly  neglected, 
that  he  began  to  see  how  bad  he  had  been,  and 
through  God's  grace  he  turned  from  his  evil  ways, 
and  prayed  himself.  This  little  boy  was  afterwards 
the  liar.  John   Jiaihj. 

Another  little  boy  named  Richard  Terry,  when 
lie  was  but  eight  years  old,  began  to  serve  God. 

This  little  child  did  not  yawn  and  stretch  and  get 
tired  because  he  was  doing  nothing.  There  lived 
in  his  father's  house  an  old  woman  who  was  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age,  and  had  lived  as  a  servant 
in  the  family  forty  years.  Richard  for  a  long  time 
before  her  death  used  to  go  constantly  into  her  sick 
room,  and  read  the  Bible  and  talk  to  her  and  ptay 
with  her.  She  was  a  good  old  woman,  and  it  was 
a  great  help  and  comfort  to  her.  Oh!  what  a  love- 
ly sight  it  must  be,  to  see  a  little  child  sitting  by 
the  sick  bed  of  the  poor  and  aged,  and  reading  and 
talking  lo  them  of  Christ!  "  And  do  you  not  Think 
John,"  said  his  mother,  "  that  you  would  be  much 
happier  if  you  were  like  these  children  1" 

I  will  tell  you  of  another  useful  little  boy.  A 
gentleman  who  was  walking  out  near  Manchester 
in  England,  one  night,  heard  voices  from  behind 
some  bushes.  As  he  came  nearer,  he  heard  a 
ehild's  voice  repeating  A,  B,  C,  and  an  old  man 
saying  the  letters  after  him.  It  was  a  little  boy 
teaching  his  grandfather  to  read. 

I  could  tell  you  of  more  little  children  who  have 
been  useful  in  doing  kind  actions  for  the  poor  and 
sick,  and  in  helping  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

A  child  is  not  allowed  by  God  to  waste  his  time 
any  more  than  a  grown  person,  and  for  all  this  time 
in  which  you  are  doing  nothing,  you  must  give  an 
account  to  God. 

Oh  !  how  sorry  you  will  feel  on  your  death  bed, 
to  think  of  only  this  one  quarter  ofan  hour  wasted. 

"  On  my  deathbed,  mother  1"  said  John. 

"  Yes  indeed,  my  dear  boy,  you  must  soon  die. 
Your  life  is  passing  away  minute  by  minute,  and 
very  soon  you  must  stand  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ.  Oh!  how  will  you  stand  there  among 
the   good   and   holy  children?      Shall   you,  idle, 


unprofitable  boy,  receive  with  them  a  crown  of  g!o- '      And  his  whole  life  proved  that  he  kept  his  prom- 


ry,  and  be  called  to  sit  down  at  his  right  hand?  Or  i  ise.  Asa  Christian,  he  was  remarkable  for  two 
must  you  go  away  in  shame  and  bitter  agony,  to  the  j  things.  The  first  was,  that  he  loved  his  btele  ; 
plaoe  where  those  who  wasted  their  lime  here,  I  for  he  read  it,  he 'studied  it,  and  he  thought  and 
spend  a  long  eternity  in  fruitless  sorrow  and  des-  |  prayed  over  it.  And  so  much  did  he  wish  to  under- 
pair ! 


Let  all  little  boys  and  girls  think  of  this,  and  de- 
termine with  God's  help  to  learn  to    be  useful. 

[IF.  S.  S.  Messenger, 
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stand  it  well,  that  he  studied,  very  carefully,  the 
Hebrew  language,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  was 
first  wrinen,  and  the  Greek  language,  in  which  the 
New  Testament  was  first  written.  He  also  read  a 
great  number  of  the  best  religious  books  of  every 
kind.  And  he  thought  that  other  people  ought  to 
read,  and  study,  and  think,  and  Drav,  over  the  Bible, 
ROBERT  BOYLE,  THE  PHILOSOPHER,  land  they  too  would  undersland'it  and  love  it  as  he 
Rorert  Boyle  was  born  in  Ireland,  two  hund-  ""d-  For  this  reason  he  gave  large  sums  of  money 
ted  years  ago.  When  he  was  night  years  old,  he  j  to  have  the  Bible  translated,  at. d  sent  lo  the  four 
went  to  school  to  a  very  good  teacher ;  and  he  then  ]  qllarters  of  the  world.  He  gave  more  than  a  thous- 
learned  some  good  habits,  which  he  never  afterward  I  ""^  dollars  to  have  the  Gospel  of  Christ  preached 
forgot.  It  is  a  great  blessing  for  children  to  have  '"  "'"  covn'ry  ',  after  giving  so  much,  he  thought 
good  teachers;  for  if  they  rememher  anything,  they  !  'V5  ^  no!  done  enough  ;   for  when  he  died,  he  said 


that  every  year  two  hundred  dollars  of  his  money 
must  be  given  to  some  one  who  would  preach  every 
year  eight  seimons,  to  explain  and  prove  the  truth 
of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  second  thing  for  which  the  good  Boyle  was 
remarkable,  was  his  great  reverence  of  the 
almighty.  When  he  beard  any  person  speak  of 
that  Holy  One,  he  would  immediately  stop  for  a 
moment,  as  if  be  was  afraid  of  taking  the  sacred 
name  of  God  in  vain.  Bishop  Burnet  was  the  friend 
of  Boyle,  and  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  And 
while  he  was  preaching,  he  said,  Robert  Boyle  had 
the  deepest  reverence  of  the  Great  God  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  I  ever  saw  in  anv  man! 
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will  remember,  all  their  lives,  what  they  are  tauo-Iit 
when  they  are  young.  And  that  is  what  Solomon 
means,  when  he  says,  in  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  be  will  not 
depart  from  it." 

When  Robert  Boyle  was  twelve  years  of  age,  his 
father  put  him  under  the  care  of  a  French  gentle- 
man, and  sent  him  to  travel  over  Europe.  He 
went  to  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  He 
spent  a  great  many  hours,  every  day,  in  reading, 
and  in  studying  to  understand  what  lie  read.  He 
also  became  a  very  learned  and  very  great  man. 
He  was  even  placed  at  the  head  of  a  society  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  England,  called  the  Royal 
Society.  All  that  is  slrange,  and  all  that  is  useful, 
in  air,  or  fire,  or  earth,  or  water,  he  thought  of  and 
he  studied.  For  this  reason,  Doctor  Boerhaave, 
one  of  the  most  pious  physicians  lhai  ever  lived,  |  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April  last,  an  old  gen- 
has  said—"  Boyle  was  the  ornament  of  his  age  and  j  tleman  in  Salem  was  killed  in  bis  bed,  about  eleven 
country.  Which  of  his  writings  shall  I  praise?  o'clock  at  night.  The  deed  was  done  by  a  heavy 
All  of  them!"  He  became  a  great  man  by  reading,  j  blow  on  bis  head,  and  six  slabs  in  his  side.  He 
by  studying  lo  understand  what  he  read,  and  by  j  was  sleeping  alone  in  the  chamber,  and  there  was 
thinking  of  what  was  strange  or  useftd  in  every  |  no  witness  to  the  murder  but  that  Being  to  whom 
thing  he  saw.  '  '  lne  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike"     He  was 

And  he  was  also  a  good  man.  I  have  told  you,]  a  rich  man,  and  people  supposed  one  of  his  relations 
that  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  be  travelled  in  j  or  some  other  person  bad  killed  him  lo  get  his  mo- 
France,  and  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  And  when  he  :  ney  ;  but  for  some  time  they  could  not  find  out  the 
was  in  Switzerland,  something  happened  lo  him  i  guilty.  Salem  was  in  great  commotion,  for  people 
that  was  very  wonderful.  One  night,  about  twelve  j  were  struck  with  honor  at  the  awful  crime;  and 
o'clock,  he  awoke  out  of  a  deep  sleep,  and  he  was  did  not  feel  safe  in  their  own  bouses,  while  there 
dreadfully  frightened.  He  saw  the  lightning  flash  j  were  such  monsters  of  iniquity  abtoad.  Every  bo- 
every  minute.  He  heard  the  thunder  burst,  like  ihe  j  dy  conversed  about  the  murder;  and  every  body, 
firing  of  a  thousand  cannons.  The  wind  roared,  j  both  at  Salem  and  all  the  towns  about,  were" inquir- 
es if  it  wished  to  drown  the  noise  of  the   thunder;   ing  how  they  should  bring  the  criminals  to  punish- 
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and  (he  rain  poured  from  the  black  clouds,  as  if  it 
wished  to  quench  ihe  flashes  of  the  lightning.  Oh  ! 
it  was  dreadful  to  see  those  flashing  fires,  and  hear 
that  roaring  wind  and  bursting  thunder  !  It  seem- 
ed to  be  the  day  ol  judgment.  Robert  Boyle  shud- 
lered  to  think  of  it,  for  be  was  not  ready  to  die 


ment. 

After  a  long  time  the  mystery  began  to  be  clear- 
ed up,  and  the  first  discovery  was  providentially 
made  which  made  the  whole  matter  plain.  Bv  the 
imprudence  and  folly  of  the  criminals  themselves 
suspicion  was  raised  ;  after  which  several  persons 


he  was  not  ready  lo  stand  before  the  judgment  scat  I  were  arrested  and  committed  to  prison  for  trial.  And 
of  Christ.     And  you  ought  to  think,  reader,  that  |  since  that  time,  which  is  about  six  months,  almost 


when  the  day  of  judgment  comes,  if  you  are  not 
ready,  vou  loo  will  shudder  like  Robett  Boyle  ;  for 
it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  die  unprepared. 

In  the  midst  of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  Robert 
Boyle  solemnly  promised  before  God,  that  if  he  liv- 
ed through  thai  night,  he  would  speak  and  act,  ever 
alter  like  a  child  of  God  and  a  Christian.  And  he 
did  live  through  that  night.  The  storm  passed 
away  before  the  morning;  ihe  sun  arose;  and  the 
sky  was  clear  and  lovely.     Robert  Boyle  never  for- 


got that  night ;  and  ho  never  forgot  hit 
He  thought,  every  day,  of  God,  and  Christ,  and 
religion.  And  the  more  he  thought  of  them,  the 
more  beloved  to  think  of  them.  One  day,  a  lad  of 
his  own  age  said  to  him,  "Boyle,  how  I  wish  I 
could  go  on  and  sin  as  much  as  I  please,  aHd  only 
be  sure  of  having  lime  at  last  to  repent  on  my  death 
bed."  "  I  do  not  wish  that,"  said  Robert  Boyle, 
"  for  /  would  not  give  vp  the  pleasure  of  serving 
God  all  my  life  for  all  the  sin  in  ihe  world!"  And 
when  he  did  that.God  looked  down  from  heaven  and 
loved  him  ;  for  God  knew  that  Robert  Boyle  meant 
what  he  said. 


all  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  talk- 
ed a  great  deal  about  the  trials  of  the  prisoners. 
Children  must  understand,  that  when  a  person  sus- 
pected of  crime  is  arrested,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
examines  the  witnesses  ;  and  if  he  perceives  reason 
to  think  he  will  he  proved  guilty,  he  commits  him 
to  prison  to  be  brought  lo  a  regular  trial  before 
the  court.  If  not,  the  prisoner  goes  free.  When 
ihe  court  meets,  a  grand  jury  examines  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoners  ;  and  if  ihey  believe  any  one 


promise,  ^fihem  will  be  f  roved  guilty,  they  indict  him,  or 
J  bring  in  a  bill  as  it  is  called,  and  every  such  per- 
son is  brought  into  court,  where  ihe  whole  matter 
is  inquired  into  from  beginning  to  end.  This  pro- 
ceeding iu  court  is  called  the  trial.  At  the  close 
of  it  if  the  jury,  called  the  petit  juty  or  jury  of  trial, 
say  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  then  he  is  condemned  lo 
be  executed. 

Let  us  describe  a  court,  sitting  at  one  of  these 
trials,  and  the  proceedings  which  lake  place.  The 
principal  parties  are  the  judges,  the  jury,  the  law- 
yers, the  sheriffs,  the  clerk,  the  persons  accused, 
the  witnesses,  and  the  spectators.     The  judges  are 
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usually  wi,  three,  or  four  in  number  when  crimin- 
al cases  are  tried.     They  sit  on  a  high  platform  like 
a  bench,  and  we  speak  of  them  all  together  as  the 
bench.       The  jury,  when  empanncllud  or  arrang- 
ed  for    business,   always  consist  of    twelve    men, 
sent  from  different  towns,  and  selected  for  their  good 
sense,  honesty,  anil   fair  characters.     All  the  law- 
jers  of  the  county  may  be  present  if  they  choose; 
and  they  sit  together  in  a  part  of  the  house,  con- 
venient   for   addressing   the  judges   and  the  jury. 
One  or  two  lawyers  are  appointed  by  government 
toplead  for  the  people  and  against  the  prisoners;  the 
prisoners  employ  others  to  plead   for  them,  such  as 
they  select.     The    high   sheriff  and    his  assistants 
have   charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  preserve  order 
in    the   court    under   the  direction    of  the  judges. 
The  clerk  keeps   all  the  records  of  the  couil  and 
administers  the  oaths  to  jurors  and  witnesses.    The 
persons  accused,  or  prisoners,  are  conducted  from 
jail   into  the   court   house  by  sheriffs,  and   placed 
within  an  iron  railing  called  the  bar  ;  and  it  is  usu- 
al to  speak  of  them  when  on  trial  as  the   prisoners 
at  the  bar.     The  witnesses  are  those  persons   who 
are  supposed  to  know  something  about  the  crime,  or 
about  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  and  are 
called  in  to  tell  it  in  court.      Some  are  summoned 
by  the  government  officers,  to  testify  against  a  pris- 
oner ;  others  by  his  attorneys,  to  testify  in  his  favor. 
But  they  are  ail  put  under  oath,  on  both  sides,  to 
tell  the   whole   truth,  and   nothing   but  the  truth, 
whether  it  is  for  the  prisoner  or  against  him.     The 
spectators  are  those  who  come  in  to  hear  the  tiial, 
sometimes  a  great  crowd  of  people ;  often  including, 
in  a  case  of  murder,  the  friends   and   neighbors  of 
the  murdered  person  and  of  the  accused. 

When  the  court  is  orzanized  and  opened  with 
prayer;  when  the  officers"  of  justice  have  placed  lite 
accused  person  at  the  bar  ;  when  the  solemn  indict- 
ment is  read,  charging  him  with  shedding  the  blood 
of  his  fellow  man  ;  when  the  clerk  directs  him  to 
look  upon  the  jury  and  answer  the  question,  '  Are 
you  guiky  of  the  crime  alleged  or  are  you  not  guil- 
ty V  then  is  an  awful  moment.  If  he  says  '  Guilty,' 
there  is  no  need  of  proceeding  with  the  trial,  and 
he  is  condemned  on  his  own  confession.  If  he  says, 
'  Not  guilty,'  then  the  attorneys  for  government  call 
witnesses  to  show  that  he  is  guilty,  and  the  pris- 
oner's lawyers  call  others  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
guilty.  When  all  the  witnesses  have  testified,  the 
lawyers  on  both  sides  plead  and  argue  the  cause, 
and  the  judge  explains  the  law  and  remarks  on  the 
evidence  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  jury.  When 
all  this  is  done  the  jury  go  to  their  room  to  prepare 
■what  is  called  their  verdict  to  bring  into  court ; 
which  is  to  contain  their  opinion  and  decide  wheth- 
er the  prisoner  is  guilty  or  not.  If  they  are  all  of 
one  mind,  they  do  decide  it ;  if  not,  they  return  and 
report  that  they  cannot  agree,  and  the  prisoner  has 
lo  be  tried  again  by  another  jury. 

It  is  another  awful  moment  when  the  jury  return 
■with  their  verdict,  &  the  whole  court  and  spectators 
are  assembled  to  hear  it.  The  prisoner  now  feels 
lhat  life  and  death  are  set  before  him,  and  that  a  few 
momentsvvill  decide  his  fate.  If  the  jury  say,'  Not 
agreed,'  he  has  a  little  respite,  and  one  more  chance 
for  life.  If  they  say,  '  Not  guilty,'  he  is  saved  from 
the  gates  of  despair  and  is  immediately  set  at  liber- 
ty. If  they  say,  '  Guilty,'  it  is  decided  against  him 
&  his  hope  is  gone.  At  some  convenient  time  before 
the  court  rises  he  is  placed  fur  the  last  time  at  the 
bar,  and  the  presiding  judge  passes  upon  him  the 
sentence  of  the  law,  that  on  a  day  that  the  govern- 
or shall  appoint  he  be  taken  from  the  prison  to  the 
gallows  and  there  he  hung  by,  the  neck  until  he  i' 
dear/.  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  six  persons  were 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Capt.  While  of  Salem. 
Two  of  these  were  9et  free  in  the  preparatory  stages, 
because  sufficient  evidence  was  not  found  to  war- 
rant the  grand  jury  in  finding  bills  against  them. 
Richard  Crpwninshield  Jr.  the  only  one  who  went 
into  the  house,  and  who  gate  the  deadly  blows,  took 
his  own  life  in  prison  before  he  was  tried.  He 
foresaw  he  should  be  proved  guilty  and  condemned, 
and  chose  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  rather  than  bear 


the  shame  of  a  public  trial  and  execution.  John 
Francis  Knapp  w  as  tried  and  condemned,  and  hung 
at  Salem  on  the  ^ih  of  September.  Joseph  Jen- 
kins Knapp,  jr.  brother  of  John  F.  has  recently  had 
his  trial,  and  last  week  was  sentenced  lo  be  hung. 
George  Crowninshield,  a  brother  of  Richard's,  was 
tried  last  week  and  acquitted,  because  it  could  not 
be  proved  lhal  he  was  actively  concerned  in  the 
murder,  although  he  was  certainly  present  with  the 
olhers  when  tiiey  were  laying  their  plans. 

See  what  the  sad  consequences  may  be,  even  in 
this  world,  of  the  indulgence  of  criminal  desires  in 
a  single  breast.     J.    J.  Knapp,  jr,  coveted  the  mo- 


'  my 
'But 


take  some?"  "  Because,"  said  the  little  boy,  ' 
father  does  not  wish  me  to  cat  hot  bread."  " 
your  father  is  a  great  way  off,"  said  the  lady,"  and 
will  not  know  whether  you  eat  it  or  not.  You  may 
lake  it  for  once.  There  will  be  no  harm  in  thai." 
"No!  I  will  not  disobey  my  father  and  mother. 
I  must  do  what  they  have  told  me  to  do,  if  they  are 
a  creat  way  off.  I  would  not  touch  it  if  1  were 
sure  nobody  would  see  me.  1  myself  should  know 
it,  and  thai  would  be  enough." — W.  S.  S.  Mess. 

Praying  in  Secret. — Little  Mary  W.  whose  re- 
ligious experience  is  narrated   in   the   Evangelical 


ne    of  Cap..  While,  to  whom  he  was  related  by    Guardian    was  once  asked,      Mary   do  you  lowlo 
J  "      .  .       .         .     .  ii    _  ■    «.-<.,.    n  tho  fn m i  v  nr  in  secret   best  T        Her  renlT 


larnage;  and  he  thought  he  could  secure  a  good 
share  of  it  by  stealing  the  old  man's  will  and  pre- 
venting his  making  another.  He  could  not  be  sure 
of  it  till  Capt.  W.  was  dead.  Then  he  wished  the 
old  man  was  out  of  the  way,  and  said  to  his  brother 
he  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  if  somebody  would 
kill  him.  His  brother  declined  doing  i;  himself 
but  proposed  it  to  the  Crowninshield's,  and  hired 
Richard  to  strike  the  blows,  while  he  waited  in  a 
street  near  by  ready  to  afford  assistance.  The  deed 
was  done.  Avarice  has  caused  the  death  of  the 
acred  » ictim,Jand  of  two  of  the  murderers,  and  a 
third  is  soon  lo  suffer  the  same  fate.  One  more  if 
not  two,  who  were  doubtless  concerned  with  them, 
have  escaped  conviction  for  the  present ;  but  will 
tro  forth  like  Cain  as  vagabonds  in  the  earth.  See 
what  avarice  has  done  ;  and  let  these  dreadful  tran- 
sactions warn  us  not  to  covet  that  which  is  our  neigh- 
bor's. 


pray  in  the  family  or  in  secret  best  t"  Her  reply 
was,  "  I  love  lo  pray  with  others  ;  but  I  can  say  to 
God,  when  I  am  alone,  what  I  cannot  say  when  I 
am  with  others."  Child's  Magazine. 


POETRY. 


MISCEl.Il.A.N■S■. 


THE  SLOTHFUL  MESSENGER. 
"  As  smoke    to  die  eyes,   and  ns    vinegar  to   tlie    teelh,   so  is 
the  sluggard  to  them  that  send  him,"— Proverb*  of  Solomon. 

A  king's  messenger  may  not  stop  to  lift  up  a  man 
who  has  fallen  down  ;  yet  a.falher,s  messenger  oft- 
en and  often  forgets  (oh,  how  shameful  is  this!) 
the  "  Make  haste  back,  my  son!"  with  which  he 
was  sent,  to  idle,  and  trifle,  and  sport  by  the  way. 
He  consents  to  be  as  smoke  to  his  father's  eyes, 
and  as  vinegar  to  his  father's  teeth  !  May  every 
little  reader  who  has  done  so,  be  speedily  cured  , 
and  may  all  who  have  not,  fear,  and  shun,  and  fly 
from  this  unworthy  and  unkind  fault,  about  which 
the  Bible  has  in  it  so  true  and  so  severe  a  saying. 
[Children's  Magazine. 

For  the  Youth's  Companion. 

Anecdote. — A  little  boy,  member  of  the  Portland 
north  Sabbath  School,  returned  home  after  the  dis- 
mission of  school,  one  morning,  where  he  had 
heard  some  remarks  about  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  said  to  his  mother — "  I  am  not  going  to  play 
any  more  on  the  Sabbath — for  i"  love  God." 

Portland.  — •> —  D.  C.  C. 

A  new  Heart. — A  little  girl  being  on  a  visit  to  a 
neighbor,  Mrs.  —  told  her  lhat  she  must  have  a 
new  heait,  or  she  could  never  meet  her  God  in 
peace.  When  the  child  returned,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed her  mother — "  Mrs.  —  says  I  must  have  a 
new  heart ;  and  do  you  think,  mother,  that  God  will 
tear  me  in  pieces  to  put  a  new  heart  within  me?" 
"  No,  my  dear,  but  if  you  will  pray  to  God,  he  will 
change  your  heart  and  make  il  new."      D.  C.  C. 

A  young  Teacher. — A  boy  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  of  Hull,  was  heard  to  sing  a  hymn 
while  attending  lo  his  employment.  On  being  as- 
ked if  he  was  taught  at  a  Sunday  school,  he  repli- 
ed  "  Yes,  at Sunday  school,  and  I  thank  God 

that  there  ever  was  a  Sunday  school,  or  a  teacher. 

It  was  there  that   I  learned   to  read,  and   sing, 

and  pray  | — and  as  soon  as  I  can  attend,  I  will  go 
and  teach  others,  for  it  is  a  blessed  work." 

Obedience. — A  litlle  boy,  about  seven  years  old, 
was  on  a  visit  to  a  lady  who  was  very  fond  of  him, 
One  day,  at  breakfast,  there  was  some  hot  bread 
upon  the  table  and  it  was  handed  to  him,  but  he 
would  not  take  it.  "  Do  you  not  like  hot  bread  1" 
said  the  lady.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  like  it  very 
much,  ma'aoi."  "  Then,  ray  dear,  why  do  you  not 


,      For  the    Youth't  Companion 
SAINTS  IN  GLOItY. 

Canst  thou  not  see  with  fancy's  eye, 

As  faith  removes  the  cloud, 
That  happy  throne;  of  saints  on  high. 

That  round  their  Saviour  crowd  1 
No  sin  nor  sorrow  enlers  there, 
No  anxious  look,  no  festering  care. 
"  Salvation  to  our  God,"  they  sing, 

"  Who  sits  upon  tile  throne  ; 
All  gloiy  to  the  Lamb,  our  King, 

Who  bore  our  sins  alone  ;_ 
To  him  who  wash'd  us  in  his  blood, 
And  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God." 
Dear  Saviour,  may  not  I  aspire 

To  be  admitted  there, 
And,  mingling  in  lhat  blissful  ciioir, 

Thy  smile  and  blessing  share? 
O  be  mv  tight  upon  the  road, 
And  guide  my  feet  to  thine  abode. 


H. 


ON  A  LITTLE  GIRL.—  Ey  Wll.  FRASl.it. 
That  beautiful  and  starry  brow, 
With  youth  and  joy  all  splendent  now — 

Can  it  be  marred  by  years  ? 
That  passionless  ami  stainless  breast, 
Where  innocence  hath  raised  her  nest — 

Must  it  be  racked  by  fears  ? 
That  glowing  cheek  and  sun  bright  eye 
Whence  laughter  wings  its  archery — 

Will  it  be  stained  with  tears  1 
Such  is,  alas  !  the  bitter  doom 
That  waits  each  tenant  of  the  tomb; — 
And  how  canst  thou,  young  bud  of  beauty,  be 
Excluded  from  the  pale  of  destiny  ! 
But  years  will  pass  nor  leave  behind 
One  stain  upon  thy  seraph  mind— 
Then,  come,  thou  fearful  age  ! 
And  fears  that  rack  thy  breast  may  prove 
The  token  sure  of  passionate  love — 

Such  is  love's  heritage  ! 
And  tears  from  pity's  fount  will  flow, 
And  oil  tile  cheek  full  sunny  glow, 

Of  jov  the  fond  presage! 
Thy  days  shall  onward  wing  their  way, 
Like  the  month  of  fragrance-breathing  May  ; 
Or  should  Grief  come  thy  beauties  to  enshroud, 
It  shall  pass  o'er  thee  like  an  April  cloud. 

— ee©— 

From  the  New-England  Herald. 
THE  ORPHAN'S  PRAYE1I. 

O  Thou  !   the  helpless  orphan's  ho|  e, 
For  whom  alone  my  eyes  look  up, 

In  ench  distressing  day; 
Father,  for  that's  the  sweclest  name 
That  e'er  these  lips  were  taught  to  frame. 

Instruct  this  heart  to  pray. 
Low  in  the  dust  my  parents  lie, 
And  no  attentive  car  is  nigh 

But  thine,  lo  mark  my  woe; 
No  hand  to  wipe  away  my  tears, 
No  genllc  voice  to  hush  toy  fenrs, 

Kcinains  to  me  below. 
To  Heaven  my  earthly  friends  are  gone, 
And  thither  are  my  comforts  flown, 

But  I  continue  here  1 
Be  thou  my  pattern,  friend  mid  guide 
Of  those  who  have  no  hope  beside, 

And  what  have  I  lo  fear  ! 
If  I  am  spnred  throughout  the  span 
That  makes  the  narrow  life  uPinan, 

And  reach  to  hoary  age. 
Instruct  me  in  thy  lady  will, 
Teach  me  the  duties  to  fulfil, 

Of  each  successive  stuge. 
But  if  thy  wisdom  should  decree 
An  early  sepulchre  for  me, 

Father,  thy  will  be  done! 
On  thy  dear  "bosom  I  rely, 
And  if  I  I'm-  or  if  I  die, 

O  leave  roc  not  alone.  CeLLYBR. 


FOUT 
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HABBATITZ, 


From  Mrs.  Alario  Watts'  New  Year's  Gift. 
LADY  LUCY'S  PETITION. 

An  Historical  Fact. 


which  she  netted  with  her  tears, 
my  dear  child,'  said   Lord    Preston 


'  Be  composed,  |  been  a  weeping  spectator  of  this  interesting  i 
;   '  for  I    have        '  I  will  write  a  letter  to  her  godmother,  the 


scene. 

hoi  ,  the  Lad  v 

f   to   you;    and  we  may  never  meet    Clarendon,  requesting  her  to  accomplish  the  matter:' 


He  then  wrote  a  lew  basty  lines_  which  he  gar 
to  bis  daughter,  telling  her  that  she  was  to  go  I 


again  in  this  world.'     '  No,  no,  dear  papa  !  they 

shall  not  kill  you  ;  for  I  will  cling  so  fast  about  vour 
'And  is  my  dear  papa  shut  up  in  this  dismal  place,  neck  that  they  cannot  cut  your  head  off;  and  1  will  next  dav  to  Hampton  Court  properly  attended  and 
to  which  you  are  taking  me,  nurse?'  asked  the  lil-j  lel1  tnem  a!l  how  Sood  anu  k'»»  y°u  are  ;  and  then  j  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Lady  Clarendon  who  was  there 
tie  Lady  Lucy  Preston,  raising  her  eyes  fearfully  to  I  ' "^  wlli  not  want  lo  kill  you.'  '  My  dearest  love,  (  in  waiting  upon  the  Queen,  and  deliver  that  letter 
the  Tower  of  London,  as  the  coach  in  which  she  I  al1  lhls  wouid  be  "'  no  use.'  sa'd  Lord  Preston.  'I  to  her  with  her  own  hand.  He  then  ki«eJ  b 
was  seated  with  Amy  Gradweil,   her  nurse,  drove  I  have  offended  against  the  law  as  it  is  at  present  es- 


under  the  gateway.  She  trembled,  and  hid  her 
face  in  Amy's  cloak  when  they  alighted,  and  she 
saw  the  soldiers  on  guard,  and  the  sentinels  with 
their  crossed  partizans  before  the  portals  of  that  part 
of  the  fortress  where  the  prisoneis  of  state  were 
confined  ;  and  where  her  own  father,  Lord  Preston 
of  whom  she  was  come  to  lake  a  last  farewell,  was 
then  confined,  under  sentence  of  death.  '  Yes,  my 
dear  child,'  returned  Amy  sorrowfully,  '  my  lord, 
your  father,  is  indeed  within  these  sad  walls.  You 
are  now  going  to  visit  him  ;  shall  you  be  afraid  of 
entering  this  place,  my  dear?' 

'No,' replied  Lady  Lucy,  resolutely,  '  I  am  not 
afraid  of  going  to  any  place  where  my  dear  papa  is.1 
Yet  she  clung  closer  to  the  arm  of  her  attendant  as 
they  were  admitted  within  the  gloomy  precincts  of 
the  building,  and  her  little  heart  fluttered  fearfully 
as  she  glanced  around  her;  and  she  whispered  to 
her  nurse — '  Was  it  not  here  that  the  two  young 
princes,  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  his  brother  Richaid" 
Duke  of  York,  were  murdered  by  their  cruel  uncle 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  V 

'  Yes,  my  love,  it  was  ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed  on 
that  account ;  for  no  one  will  harm  yon,'  said  Amy, 
in  an  encouraging  tone.  'And  was  not  good  Henry 
Sixth  murdered  also,  by  the  same  wicked  Richard  ?■ 
continued  the  little  girl,  whose  imagination  was  fil- 
led with  the  deeds  of  blood  that  had  been  perpetrat- 
ed in  this  fatally  celebrated  place  ;  many  of  which 
had  been  related  to  her  by  Bridget,  the  housekeeper, 
since  her  father  bad  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 

'  But  do  you  think  they  will  murder  papa,  nurse  V 
pursued  the  child,  as  they  began  to  ascend  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  apartment  in  which  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  was  confined. 

'Hush!  Hush!  dear  child,  yon  must  not  talk  of 
these  things  here,'  said  Amy  ;  '  or  they  will  shut  us 
both  up  in  a  room  with  bolls  and  bars,  instead  of 
admitling  us  to  see  my  lord,  your  father.' 

Lady  Lucy  pressed  closer  to  her  nurse's  side,  and 
was  silent,  till  they  were  ushered  into  the  room 
where  her  father  was  confined  ;  when  foro-eUinc 
every  thing  else  in  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again,  she 
sprang  into  his  arms,  and  almost  stilled  him  with  her 
kisses.  Lord  Preston  was  greatly  affected  at  the 
sight  of  bio  little  daughter ;  and  overcome  by  her 
passionate  demonstrations  of  fondness,  his  own  an- 
guish at  the  thought  of  his  approaching  separation 
from  her,  and  the  idea  of  leaving  her  an  orphan,  at 
the  tender  age  of  nine  years,  he  clasped  her  to  his 
bosom,  and  bedewed  her  innocent  face  with  his 
tears.  |  Why  do  you  cry,  dear  papa  ?'  asked  the 
little  child,  who  was  herself  weepino  at  the  si'rht  of 
bis  distress.  'And  why  will  you  not  leave  this 
gloomy  place,  and  come  home  to  your  own  Hall 
again  V  '  Attend  to  me,  Lucy,  and  I  will  tell  yon 
the  cause  of  my  grief,'  said  her  father,  seating  the 
little  girl  on  his  knee.  '  I  shall  never  come  home 
again — for  I  have  been  condemned  to  die  for  high 
treason;  and  I  shall  not  leave  this  place,  till  they 
bring  me  forth  on  Tower  Hill,  where  they  will  cut 
off  my  head  with  a  sharp  axe,  and  set  it  up  after- 
wards over  Tem|le  Bar,  or  London  Bridge. 

At  this  terrible  intelligence,  Ladv  Lucy  scream- 
ed aloud  and  hid  her  face  in  her 'father's  bosom, 


tablished,  by  trying  to  have  my  old  master,  King 
James  restored  to  the  throne  ;  and  therefore  I  must 
die. — Lucy  do  you  remember  that  I  once  touk  you 
to  Whitehall  to  see  King  James — and  how  kindly 
he  spoke  to  you  V 

'  Oh,  yes,  papa — and  I  recollect  he  laid  his  hand 
on  my  head,  and  said  1  was  like  what  his  daughter, 
the  Princess  of  Orange  was  at  mv  age,'  replied 
Lady  Lucy,  with  great  animation.  '  Well,  my  child, 
very  soon  after  you  saw  King  James,  at  Whitehall, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  married  his  daught- 
er, came  over  to  England,  and  drove  King  James 
out  of  his  palace  and  kingdom;  and  the  people 
made  him  and  the  Princess  of  Orange  king  and 
queen  in  his  stead,' 

'  But  was  it  not  very  wicked  of  the  Princess  to 
take  her  father's  kingdom  away  from  him?  1  am 
very  sorry  King  James  thought  me  like  her,'  said 
Lucy,  earnestly. 

'  Hush  !  hush  !  my  love — you  must  not  speak- 
thus  of  the  Queen.  Perhaps  she  thought  she  was 
doing  right  to  deprive  her  father  of  his  kingdom  ; 
because  he  had  embraced  the  Catholic  religion; 
and  it  is  against  the  law  for  a  King  of  England  to 
be  a  Catholic.  Yet  I  confess  1  did  not  think  she 
would  consent  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  so 
many  of  her  father's  old  servants,  only  on  account 
of  their  faithful  attachment  to  him,'  said  Lord  Pres- 
ton with  a  sigh. 

'  1  have  heard  that  the  Princess  of  Orange  is  of 
a  merciful  disposition,'  said  old  Amy  Gradweil, 
advancing  toward  her  master;  'and  perhaps  she 
might  be  induced  to  spare  your  life,  my  lord,  if 
your  pardon  were  very  earnestly  entreated  of  her 
by  some  of  your  friends.' 

'  Alas,  my  guod  Amy,  no  one  will  undertake  the 
perilous  office  of  pleading  for  an  attainted  traitor; 
lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  favoring  King  James.' 
'  Dear  papa  !  let  me  go  to  the  queen,  and  beg  for 
your  pardon,'  cried  Lady  Lucy,  with  a  crimsoned 
cheek,  and  a  sparkling  eye.  '  I  will  so  beg  and 
pray  her  to  spare  your  life,  dear  father,  that  she 
will  not  have  the  heart  to  deny  me." 

'  Dear,  simple  child  !  What  could  you  say  to  the 
queen,  that  would  be  of  any  avail?' 

'  God  would  leach  me  what  to  say,'  replied  Lady 
Lucy.  Her  father  clasped  her  to  his  bosom—'  Bui,' 
said  be,  '  thou  wouldst  be  afraid  of  speaking  to  the 
queen,  even  should  you  be  admitted  to  her  pres- 
ence, my  child.' 

'  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  speaking  to  her, 
papa?  Should  she  be  angry  with  me,  and  answer 
me  harshly,  I  shall  be  thinking  too  much  of  you  to 
care  about  it;  and  if  she  send  me  to  the  Tower, 
and  cut  off  my  Lead,  God  will  lake  care  of  my  im- 
mortal soul.' — '  Y'ou  are  right,  my  child,  to  fear 
God,  and  have  no  other  fear,'  said  her  father.  '  He 
perhaps  has  put  it  into  thy  little  heart  to  plead  for 
thy  father's  life  ;  which  if  it  indeed  be  his  pleasure 
to  grant,  I  shall  indeed  feel  it  a  happiness  that  my 
ichild  should  be  the  instrument  of  my  deliverance  ; 
if  it  should  be  otherwise,  God's  will  be  done.  He 
will  not  forsake  my  good  and  dutiful  little  one,  when 
I  am  laid  low  in  the  dust.' 

'  But  how  will  my  Lady  Lucy  gain  admittance  to 
the  queen's  presence ;'  asked   old   Amy,  who  had 


child  tenderly  and   bade  her  farewell. 

Though  the  little  girl  wept  as  she  parted  from 
him,  yet  she  left  the  Tower  with  a  far  more  quiet 
mind  than  she  entered  it;  for  she  had  formed  her 
resolution,  and  her  young  heart  was  full  of  hope. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  lark  had  sung  her 
matins,  Lady  Lucy  was  up,  and  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
deep  mourning,  which  Amy  bad  provided  as  the 
most  suitable  garb  for  a  child  whose  only  parent 
was  under  sentence  of  death.  As  she  passed  through 
the  hall,  leaning  on  her  nurse's  arm,  and  attend- 
ed by  her  father's  confidential  secretary  and  the  old 
butler,  all  the  servants  shed  tears,  &  begged  ofGod 
that  he  would  bless  and  prosper  her.  Lady  Lucy 
was  introduced  to  the  Countess  Clarendon's  apart- 
ment, before  her  ladyship  had  left  her  bed  ;  and 
having  told  her  artless  story  with  great  earnestness, 
presented  her  father's  letter. 

Lady  Clarendon  was  very  kind  to  her  little  god- 
daughter ;  but  she  told  her  plainly  that  she  did  not 
dare  to  ask  her  father's  life,  because  her  husband 
was  already  suspected  of  holding  secret  correspond- 
ence with  his  brother-in-law,  King  James.  '  Ob,' 
said  Lucy,  '  if  I  could  only  see  the  queen  myself,  I 
would  not  wish  any  one  to  speak  for  me.  I  nould 
plead  so  earnestly  that  she  could  not  refuse  me,  I 
am  sure.' 

'  Poor  child  !  What  could  you  say  to  the  queen  V 
asked  the  Countess  compassionately.  'God  will  di- 
rect me  what  to  say,'  replied  Lady  Lucy.  '  Well, 
my  love,  thou  shah  have  the  opportunity,'  replied 
Lady  Clarendon,  '  but  much  1  fear  thy  little  heart 
wilt  fail  when  thou  seest  the  queen  face  to  face.' 

Impressed  with  the  piety  and  filial  tenderness  of 
her  god-daughter,  she  hastened  to  rise  and  dress, 
that  she  might  conduct  her  into  the  palace  gallery, 
where  the  queen  usually  passed  an  hour  in  walking, 
when  she  returned  from  Chapel.  The  Countess, 
while  waiting  for  the  ariival  of  her  majesty,  endea- 
voured to  divert  the  anxious  impatience  of  her  little 
friend,  by  pointing  out  the  portraits  to  her  notice. 
'  I  know  that  gentleman  well,'  said  Lucv,  pointing 
to  a  noble  whole-length  portrait  of  James  II. 

'  That  is  ihe  portrait  of  Queen  Mary's  father ;  and 
a  striking  likeness  it  is,  observed  the  countess,  sigh- 
ing— '  But  hark  !  Here  comes  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  from  the  chapel.  Now  Lucy  is  the  lime.  I 
will  step  into  the  recess  yonder ;  but  you  must  re- 
main alone,  standing  where  you  are.  When  her 
majesty  approaches,  kneel  and  present  your  father's 
petition.  She  who  walks  before  the  other  ladies  is 
the  queen.     Be  of  good  courage.' 

Lady  Clarendon  then  made  a  hasty  retreat. — 
Lucy's  heart  beat  violently,  when  she  found  herself 
alone;  but  her  resolution  did  not  fail  her.  She 
stood  with  folded  hands,  pale,  but  composed,  and 
motionless  as  a  statue,  awaiting  the  queen's  ap- 
proach :  and  when  her  majesty  drew  near  the  spot, 
she  advanced  a  step  forward,  knelt  and  presented 
the  petition. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  the  child,  her  deep  mourn- 
ing, the  touching  sadness  of  her  look  and  manner, 
and  above  all  the  streaming  tears  which  bedewed 
her  face,  excited  the  queen's  attention  and  interest. 
She  paused,  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  took  the 
offered  paper ;  but  when  she  saw  the  name  of  Lord 
Preston,  her  colour  rose,  she  frowned   cast  the  pe- 


no 
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tit  ion  from  her,  and   would   have  passed  on;    bin  [  ousness,  blasphemy  and  foolishness,'  we  may  be  sure  I  freely  to  her  father,  confessed  the  vain  feelings  she 


Lucy,  who  had  watched  her  countenance  with  an 
anxiety  that  almost  amounted  to  agony,  losing  all 
awe  fur  royalty  in  her  fears  for  her  father,  put  forth 
her  hand,  and  grasping  her  robe,  cried  in  an  im- 
ploring lone,  '  Spare  my  father !  my  dear,  dear  fath- 
er,  royal  lady!' 

Lucy  had  meant  to  say  many  persuasire  things  ; 
but  in  her  sore  distress  she  forgot  them  all,  and 
could  only  repeat '  Save  my  father,  gracious  queen  !' 
till  her  vehement  emotions  choked  her  voice — and 
throning  her  arms  round  the  queen's  knees,  she 
leaned  her  head  against  her  majesty's  person,  and 
subbed  aloud. 

The  intense  sorrow  ofa  child  is  always  peculiar- 
ly touching;  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
Lucy  appeared  were  unusually  interesting.  Queen 
Mary  pitied  the  distress  of  her  young  petitioner; 
but  she  considered  Ihe  death  of  Lord  Preston  as  a 
measure  of  political  necessity;  she  therefore  told 
Lucy  mildly,  but  very  firmly,  that  she  could  not  grant 
her  request. 

'  But  he  is  good  and  kind  to  every  one,'  said  Lucy, 
raising  her  blue  eyes,  which  were  swimming  in 
tears,  to  the  face  of  the  queen.  '  He  may  be  so  to 
you,  child,'  returned  her  majesty;  '  but  he  has  brok- 
en the  laws  of  his  country  ;  &  therefore  he  must  die.' 

'  But  you  can  pardon  him,'  replied  Lucy  ;  '  and  I 
have  learned  that  God  has  said  "  Blessed  be  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  '  It  does  not 
become  a  little  girl  like  you  to  attempt  to  instruct 
me,'  replied  the  queen,  gravely,  '  I  am  acquainted 
with  my  duty.  It  is  my  place  to  administer  justice 
impartially  ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  pardon 
your  father,  however  painful  it  may  be  to  deny  so 
dutiful  a  child.' 

Lucy  did  not  reply — She  only  raised  her  eyes 
with  an  appealing  look  to  the  queen,  and  then  turn- 
ed them  expressively  on  the  portrait  of  King  James. 
The  queen's  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  peculiar- 
ly emphatic  manner  of  the  child  ;  and  she  could 
not  refrain  from  asking  why  she  gazed  so  earnestly 
upon  that  picture.  '  I  was  thinking,'  replied  Lady 
Lucy,  '  how  very  strange  it  was  that  you  should 
wish  to  kill  my  father  only  because  he  loved  yours 
so  faithfully  !' 

This  wise  and  artless  reproof  from  the  lips  of 
childish  innocence  went  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
queen.  Sho  raised  her  eyes  to  that  once  dear  and 
honored  parent,  who,  whatever  had  been  his  polit- 
ical errors,  had  ever  been  the  teuderest  of  fathers  to 
her,  and  when  she  thought  of  him,  an  exile  in  a 
foreign  land  relying  upon  the  bounty  of  strangers 
for  his  daily  bread,  while  she  was  invested  with  the 
royal  inheritance  of  which  he  had  been  deprived, 
the  contrast  between  her  conduct  as  a  daughter  and 
that  of  the  pious  child  before  her,  smote  on  her 
heart,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

'Rise,  dear  child,'  said  she — 'I  cannot  make 
thee  an  orphan.  Thou  hast  prevailed — Thy  father 
shall  not  die.     Thy  filial  love  has  saved  him  !' 

UOIALITT, 


it  is  never  right,  and  cannot  be  indulged  without  sin.  ',  had  indulged,  and  asked  him  to  pray  that  the  love 
"I  have  frequently  heard  the  expression  you  i  of  dress  and  every  other  sinful  passion  might  be  re- 
mention  ;  I  have  also  heard  persons  speak  ofa  just ,  moved  from  her  heart.  lie  affectionately  promised 
pride,  a  proper  pride,  and  a  becoming  pride  ;  but  I  to  do  this,  and  after  giving  much  kind  and  faithful 
have  thought  such  persons  had  not  acquired  their  j  advice,  bade  her  good  night, 
views  from  the  Bible.     If  we  make  that  the  rule  of 


our  conduct,  and  study  ils  sacred  pages  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  lo  know,  that  we  may  do  the  will  of  God, 
we  shall  not  greatly  mistake  our  duty,  and  shall 
not  be  drawn  from  it  by  the  opposing  principles  of 
the  world  around  us. 

"  I  have  mentioned  the  love  of  admiration  as  an 
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Fov  (lie  Youlli'a  Companion. 
PRAYING  WITH  THE  HEART. 

A  conversation  between  Mnria  B.  and  her  Mother. 
Maria  B.,  as  she  was  silting  one  evening  by  ther 


intemperate  passion.  One  form  of  this,  or  rather  [  s|je  of  her  mother,  after  readings  chapter  in  her 
one  evil  which  frequently  results  from  it,  especially  ,  Testament,  suddenly  turned  to  her  mother  and  said. 
In  females,  is  an  inordinate  love  of  dress  and  ap-|Dear   mother,  you  have  told   me  that   I   ought  to 


PRIDE  AND  VANITY. 

From  "  The  Family  Temperance  Meeting." 
Eliza.     "  I  hive  heard  persons  speak  of  an  im- 
proper pride,  and  I  have  thought,  if  the  expression 
was  just,  that  some  kind  of  pride  was  right." 

Mr.  Newell.  "The  word  of  God,  my  child,  is 
the  only  infallible  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  hu- 
man opinion  is  lo  be  regarded  only  so  far  as  it  agrees 
with  that.  If  you  can  find  that  pride  of  any  kind 
is  approved  in  the  Bible,  then  you  may  safely  in- 
dulge it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  find  it  universal- 
ly condemned  as  one  of  the  dispositions  which  the 
Lord  haii.'th,  ami  which  he  will  certainly  abase, — if 
you  find  it  repeatedly  staled,  that  'God  resisleih  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble,' — that 
'  ihe  Lord  will  cut  off  all  flattering  lips,  and  the 
tongue  that  speaketh  proud  things,' — that  '  a  pioud 
look  is  an  abomination  unto  Him,'  and  that  He 
'  knowelb  the  protid  afar  off;' — if  our  Lord  has 
ranked  it  among  the  evils,  which  He  describes  a: 
coming  out  of  the  heart,  and  as  defiling  the  man 
— if  He  has  classed  it  with  '  murder,  theft,  covet- 


pearance.  I  am  very  far  from  condemning  all  re- 
gard to  personal  appearance.  In  both  sexes,  it  is 
a  duty  to  pay  some  attention  to  this.  The  rules  of 
neatness,  decency,  and  propriety  should  be  strictly 
regarded  ;  some  degree  of  deference  is  also  due  to 
the  customs  of  society.  A  style  of  dress  that 
would  be  improper  in  one  place  or  station, 
might  be  altogether  suitable  in  another.  The  evil 
which  I  censure,  is  that  love  of  display — that  desire 
of  admiration,  which  leads  persons  to  waste  much 
time  and  money  in  personal  adorning.  Children 
are  very  frequently  vain  of  new  clothes,  and  older 
persons  loo  often  foster  this  passion  in  them  by  say- 
ing, '  What  a  becoming  frock  you  have' — '  Your 
bonnet,  or  hat,  or  cap,'  as  the  case  may  be,  'is  a 
very  pretty  one,  and  you  look  charmingly  in  it.'  " 

Henry  smiled  as  his  father  said  this,  but  he  also 
blushed  deeply,  for  he  recollected  that  he  had  been 
pleased  with  some  such  remark  a  few  days  before. 
Wilh  his  usual  frankness,  he  said,  "  Some  ladies 
told  me  last  Saturday,  they  thought  my  new  cap 
was  very  pretty,  and  that  I  looked  well  in  it." 

Mr.  Newell.  "  Did  you  feel  that  it  added  any 
to  your  real  worih,  to  have  a  new  cap  or  to  look 
well  in  it?  Had  it  any  influence  in  making  you  a 
better  boy?" 

Henry.  "  No  sir;  and  I  am  afraid  it  made  me 
proud  ;  for  I  felt  pleased,  and  laughed  at  Joe  Sonv 
ers  because  his  cap  was  an  old  one." 

Mr.  Newell.  "  As  I  hope  you  now  feel  convin- 
ced this  disposition  was  wicked,  and  feel  sorry  for 
it,  I  shall  make  no  farther  remark,  except  to  say, 
that  I  should  feel  very  thankful  if  my  Henry  was  as 
good  a  boy  as  Joseph  Somers,  even  if  he  were  al- 
ways obliged  to  wear  an  old  cap." 

The  tears  were  instantly  in  Henry's  eyes,  as  he 
said,  "  Forgive  me,  papa  ;  I  do  wish  to  be  good,  and 
am  sorry  that  I  was  so  naughty." 

Mr.  Newell.  "  1  forgive  you,  my  son,  but  when 
you  are  proud  or  vain,  you  sin  against  God  ;  and  of 
Ilim  you  must  ask  forgiveness,  and  strength  to  re- 
sist every  easily  besetting  sin.  He  alone  can  make 
you  truly  humble  and  penitent." 

Mr.  Newell  looked  at  his  daughter  as  he  uttered 
the  last  words.  Her  eyes  too  were  full  of  teais,  and 
her  face  covered  with  blushes.  The  truth  was,  that 
though  Eliza  in  many  respects  was  a  veiy  amiable 
girl,  she  fell  conscious  when  her  father  spoke  to 
Henry  of  his  fault,  that  she  was  far  more  deeply 
guilty.  She  often  desired  to  dress  more  than  her 
mother  thought  suitable,  and  was  not  a  little  elated 
when  her  personal  appearance  was  praised.  She 
had  once  heard  a  person  who  was  walking  behind 
her  say,  "  What  a  fine  girl  Eliza  Newell  is,  and 
with  how  much  laste  she  dresses."  This  remark 
was  not  intended  for  her  ear,  but  it  had  a  very  un- 
happy influence  on  her  heart.  From  that  period  the 
love  of  dress  and  personal  admiration  had  become 
a  serious  fault,  and  one  which  her  parents  were  ve- 
ry solicitous  to  check.  She  now  felt  the  evil,  and 
wanted  to  confess  it,  but  timidity  prevented,  and 
she  was  silent.  Her  father  however  understood  her 
feelings,  and  said,  "If  we  are  conscious  that  the 
faults  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  ours,  while 
we  should  be  deeply  humbled  for  the  sin,  we  must 
nntdespair  through  divine  graceof  conquering  them. 
The  strength  of  our  Redeemer  is  sufficient,  if  we 
humbly  and  penitently  ask  his  aid." 

After  family  worship,  when  her  mother  had  re 


pray, 
Mrs. 


nd  1  have  tried,  but  I  cannot  pray  as  you  do. 
B.     What    is  the  reason  why    you  cannot. 
Maria.   I  don't  know;   but  I  can't  feel  what  I  say; 
if  I  kneel  down  and  ask  God  to  give  me  a  new  heart, 
to  pardon  my  sins,  lo  matte  me  a  good  girl,  I  repeat 
the  words,  but  my  heart  does  not  feel  what  I  say. 
Mrs.  B.     My  dear  child,  do  you   remember  that 
little  girl,  who  came  here  a  day  or  two  since  to  ask 
for  some  breakfast.  Maria.  Oh  I  that  poor,  ragged, 
shivering  little  girl,  who  said  that  she  had  not  had 
any  thing  lo  eat  that  morning  nor  the  day   before! 
Yes  mother,  indeed   I  shall  long  remember   her; 
how  pale  and  weak  she  looked,  and  how  she  cried; 
and  when  she  asked  for  something  to  eat,  how  sad 
she  looked,  when  she  said  God  knew  she  needed  it. 
Mrs.  B.    Do  you  think,  Maria,  that  she  was  sincere 
in  asking  alms,  and  that  she  really  wished  for  what 
she   asked  ?      Maria.      Yes,  mother,  to   be   sure. 
Mrs.  B.     Why  was  she  so  earnest  to  obtain  some- 
thing to  eat  t     Haria.    I  do  not  know,  Ma'am,  but 
I  suppose  it  was  because  she  needed  it.     Mrs.    B. 
Suppose,  Maria,   that  in  addition  to  her  extreme 
poverty  she  had  been  crazy,  or  in  a  stale  of  derange- 
ment as  it  is  otherwise  called,  might  she  not  have  been 
equally  hungry,  and  yet  have  been  insensible  of  her 
need  of  food  ?     Maria.     Yes,  mother,  I  suppose 
she  might.     Mrs.  B.     My  dear  girl,  the  reason 
why  you  cannot  feel  what  you  say  in  your  prayers 
is,  that  you  are  not  sensible  of  your  wants.     It  is 
the  nature  of  sin  to  blind  the  mind  and  produce  a 
state  of  the  heart,  that  may  not  improperly  be  call- 
ed derangement.     Now  suppose  you  had  slipped  on 
the  bank  of  a  very  deep  and  swift  river,  and  were 
hanging  to  the  bank  by  a  slender  twig,  which  if  it 
should  break  would  place  you  in  imminent  danger 
of  drowning;  would  you  not  cry  earnestly  lo  the 
first  person  you  saw  to  help  you  ?     Maria.     Yes, 
Ma'am,  I  should.     Mrs.  B.     Well  such  a  sense  of 
your  danger,  and  such  a  cry  to  God  would  be  pray- 
er.    It  would  be  praying  wilh  Ihe  heart.     But  you 
do  not  feel  that  you  are  in  danger,  your  mind  is  be- 
wildered and  deranged  by  unbelief  and  sin.    Maria, 
My  dear  mother,  do  you  think  that  I  am  worse  than 
other  people  are?  I  didtnot  know  that  I  had  more 
sins  than    other    people.     Mrs.  B.     That    is  not 
what  I  meant  to  say,  my  dear.       You  certainly  are 
not  a  greater  sinner  than  others  ;  and  if  we  speak 
only  of  outward  sins,  not  so  great.     Do  you  know 
what  I  mean  by  outward  sins?   Maria.    I  beliere 
I  do  :  you  mean  those  wicked  words  and  actions 
which  every  body  who  knows  us,  can  see  and  hear. 
Mrs;  B.     Yes,  I  call  them  outward  sins,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  sins  of  the  heart,  which  none   but 
God  and  themselves  can  see.    All  men  are  sinners, 
and  must  be  born  again    before  they  can  be  saved. 
It  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  sin  to  stupify  and 
harden  the  heart.     You  do  not  feel  your  danger  of 
eternal  destruction,  because  you  are  blinded  by  the 
"  deceitfulness  of  sin," — and  this  is  not  only  your 
case,  but  the  case  of  every  person  on  earth,  who  has 
not  been  converted,  and  received  from  God  a  new 
heart.     Maria.     Mother,  I  have  often   heard  you 
speak  of  being  converted,  and  having  a  new  heart; 
now  how  should  I  know  it  myself,  if  I  had  a  new 
heart?     Mrs.  B.     One  evidence  of  it  would  be, 
that  you  would  not  be  complaining  that  you  could 
not  feel  what  you  said  in  your  prayers.     You  would 
feel  as  did  that  lillle  girl  of  whom  we  spoke.     You 
would  feel    in  earnest   when  you  prayed.     Maria. 


tired  wilh  the  boys,  Eliza  opened  her  heart  very   Dear  Mother,  I  do  wish  I  had  a  new  heart;  and 
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that  I  could  pray  as  you  do,  and  as  you  tell  me  to 
do.  For  sometimes  when  I  go  to  bed,  I  cannot 
help  crying,  to  think  that  I  cannot  pray.  Mrs.  B. 
My  dear  girl,  you  must  ask  God  to  teach  you  to 
pray.  You  must  try  to  understand  what  you  pray 
for.  And  you  must  make  a  resolution  that  you  will 
not  cease  to  pray  until  you  do  feel.  You  must  think 
how  good  God  has  been  to  you,  how  much  Jesus 
has  done  and  suffered  for  you.  Ask  youself  if  you 
are  guilty  in  not  loving  God  ;  for  if  you  really  loved 
him,  you  would  pray  to  Mm  with  the  heart.  Maria. 
Bear  Mother,  do  prsy  for  me  ;  and  I  will  try  to  pray 
for  myself.  Do  you  think  that  God  will  hear  me? 
Mrs.  B.  Yes,  my  child,  if  you  realiy  pray  to  him 
aright,  i(yoapray  to  him  with  the  heart,  ifyou  really 
feel  what  you  pray  for.  For  God  has  assured  us  in 
the  Bible,  in  which  you  were  just  now  reading,  that 
if  we  ask  we  shall  receive,  if  we  seek  we  shall  find, 
if  we  knock  it  shall  be  opened  unto  us.  My  youth- 
ful readers,  ifany  of  you  should  be  in  a  state  of  mind 
similar  to  that  of  Maria,  follow  the  advice  given  by 
her  mother.  Curtis. 

BIOBRAPET, 


From  the  Children's  Mngnzide. 
COLONEL  GARDINER, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER. 

James  Gardiner  was  born  in  Scotland,  about  a 
■hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  When  he  was  a  child 
he  was  trained  up  in  the  way  he  should  go.  James' 
mother  took  great  pains  to  teach  him.  But  he  was 
often  in  a  great  passion.  The  consequence  was, 
that  before  he  was  a  man,  he  had  a  great  many 
quarrels,  and  even  fought  three  duels.  It  is  very 
wrong,  to  be  in  a  passion  ;  for  it  makes  us  quarrel 
and  fight  with  men ;  and  say  many  things  and  do 
many  things,  that  are  dreadful  sins  against  God.  It 
is  commanded,  in  the  Bible,  that  we  must  love  one 
another  :  and  all  the  first  epistle  of  St.  John  is  about 
'love  to  God  and  love  to  men.  I  wish  you  to  remem- 
ber one  rule,  that  you  have  often  heard  fiom  my  lips; 
"'  Whenever  you  are  angry  ,say  very  little  and  do 
very  little."  The  reason  is  this:  angry  people  are 
very  apt  to  say  something  or  do  something,  that 
they  are  afterward  sure  to  be  sorry  for,  as  long  as 
they  live. 

James  Gardiner  had  a  good  aunt,  as  well  as  a  good 
■mother.  They  both  taught  him  his  prayers,  and  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  in  the  Bible,  about  God,  and 
■Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  taught  him  al- 
so, about  Heaven,  and  Hell,  and  Judgment,  and 
Eternity.  When  he  grew  up,  he  acted,  for  a  long 
time,  as  if  he  forgot  the  good  lessons,  which  his 
mother  and  aunt  taught  him.  But  he  did  not  really 
forget  them  ;  for  in  the  midst  of  his  sins,  he  some- 
times thought  of  them,  and  they  made  him  feel  ve- 
ry serious. 

James  Gardiner  resolved  that  he  would  be  a  sol- 
dier. He  joined  the  army  ;  he  became  a  major ; 
and  afterward  he  became  a  colonel.  It  often 
happened,  that  when  he  was  in  battles,  and  when 
he  was  travelling  about,  he  was  in  great  danger  of 
losing  his  life.  Once,  when  he  was  nineteen  years 
old,  he  was  in  a  dreadful  battle;  and  as  he  was 
calling  out  to  his  soldiers,  a  musket-ball  went  into 
his  mouth  and  passed  through  his  neck.  It  was 
the  mercy  of  God  that  saved  his  life  ;  but  his  danger 
had  no  effect,  to  make  him  change  his  thoughtless 
course.  At  another  time,  he  was  in  a  ship  at  sea. 
It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  night.  The  wind  roar- 
ed ;  a  furious  storm  raged  ;  and  the  waves  rolled 
dreadfully.  The  ship  was  tossed  about  upon  the 
waves  for  a  long  time.  At  last,  the  captain  of  the 
ship  gave  up  all  hope;  ht:  thought,  that  he  and 
James  Gardiner,  and  all  who  were  then  with  them, 
would  very  soon  be  drowned.  He  said,  "  Gardiner, 
pray  to  God  now  if  ever  you  mean  to  pray;  for  in 
a  few  minutes  we  shall  all  be  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea."  James  then  cried  aloud  to  God  to  save  him. 
And  God  heard  his  prayer;  for  soon,  the  wind  was 
still,  the  storm  raged  no  more,  and  the  ship  was 
safe  at  land.  James  Gardiner  ought  to  have  thank- 
ed God  for  saving  him;  and  from  that  hour,  he 
ought  to  have  left  off  his  sins,  and  loved  and  obey- 
ed God  all  his  life.     But  as  soon  as  he  reached 


shore,  he  met  with  some  of  his  wicked  acquaint- 
ances. They  laughed  at  him  for  praying.  And 
instead  of  thanking  God  for  hearing  his  prayer,  he 
joined  in  the  laugh  and  said,  "  I  only  prayed,  be- 
cause it  was  midnight,  and  my  mother  and  aunt 
were  asleep  ;  or  else  I  would  have  left  all  the  pray- 
ing to  them."  He  knew  that  it  was  a  sin  for  him 
to  say  this.  But  he  said  it,  because  he  did  not  like 
to  be  laughed  at  by  his  wicked  acquaintances.  O 
keep  away  from  bad  company.  They  will  laugh  at 
you,  and  make  you  sin  against  God,  to  please  them. 

James  Gardiner  went  on  in  his  wicked  course,  un- 
til he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  But  then,  he 
suddenly  resolved  to  lead  a  better  life.  He  was 
sitting  in  his  room  alone.  It  was  past  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  and  he  was  wailing  until  twelve 
o'clock,  when  he  had  agreed  to  meet  one  of  his 
wicked  acquaintances,  and  commit  a  very  great  sin 
against  God.  While  he  was  waiting,  as  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  took  a  book  out  of  his  trunk. 
It  was  a  religious  book,  about  Christ  and  those 
who  love  Christ.  He  knew  that  his  mother  or 
his  aunt  must  have  put  it  into  his  trunk.  He 
opened  the  book,  to  find  something  to  amuse  him. 
But  on  a  sudden,  he  shuddered,  as  he  held  it  in  his 
hand.  He  knew  that  he  was  sinning  against  God 
and  Christ.  He  remembred  that  his  mother  taught 
him,  Christ  died  to  save  his  soul.  He  thought  of 
Christ;  he  thought  he  saw  him  hanging  on  the 
cross;  and  he  thought  he  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus 
say,  "O  sinner,  did  I  suffer  this  for  you,  and  yet 
do  you  thus  sin  against  me  t"  At  such  thoughts, 
James  Gardiner  felt  as  if  he  could  not  live.  He 
fell  back  in  his  chair  and  swooned  away  for  a  long 
time.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  himself  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  where  he  was.  He  thought 
that  he  was  a  great  sinner.  He  thought  that  God 
was  holy,  and  hated  sin.  He  thought  that  God  was 
angry  with  him  because  he  had  often  done  what  he 
knew  was  sinful.  He  thought  that  Christ  had  lov- 
ed him  and  died  for  him,  but  he  hail  not  loved 
Christ.  He  thought  that  he  had  often  been  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  life,  and  if  he  had  died  without 
God's  pardon,  he  must  have  been  miserable  forever. 
He  thought  that  God  in  mercy  had  often  saved  his 
life,  and  he  had  not  been  thankful  for  it.  He 
thought  that  his  mother  and  his  aunt  had  taught 
him  all  his  duties  as  a  Christian,  and  he  had  been 
living  as  if  he  had  never  even  heard  of  Christ. 
Oh  !  what  feelings  he  had  !  Me  was  sorry,  to  the 
very  bottom  of  his  soul.  He  fell  down  upon  his 
knees  and  confessed  his  sins.  He  prayed  to  God  to 
forgive  him,  for  Christ's  sake.  And  at  last  he 
thought  God  would  forgive  him;  because  he  had 
"  promised  forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  those,  who  with 
hearty  repentance  and  true  faith  turn  unto  him," 
and  ask  for  mercy  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

He  solemnly  promised  to  lead  a  new  life.  And 
he  kept  his  promise.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  good 
mother.  Her  heart  beat  for  joy  to  have  such  a  let- 
ter from  her  James  !  She  went  down  upon  her 
knees,  and  gave  thanks  to  God. 

From  the  moment  of  his  solemn  promise,  James 
Gardiner  changed  his  whole  course  of  life.  He 
would  get  up  out  of  bed  at  four  o'clock  every 
morning;  and  for  two  whole  hour*,  he  would  pray 
to  God,  he  would  read  his  Bible  and  good  books, 
and  he  would  think  how  he  ought  to  speak  and  act. 
In  all  things,  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  example  of 
piety.  He  could  not  now  fight  in  a  duel  ;  because 
he  knew  it  was  a  great  sin  to  do  so.  He  was  chal- 
lenged to  fight  a  duel  ;  but  he  answered,  "  I  will 
not  do  so  ;  I  fear  sinning,  but  you  know  that  I  do  not 
fear  fighting." 

When  he  was  married,  he  resolved,  as  the  Bible 
tells  us  Joshua  resolved,  "  As  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  He  and  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  and  all  their  children  and  servants,  had 
family  prayers,  every  morning  and  every  evening. 
They  took  their  children  with  them  to  church  every 
Sunday;  and  they  taught  their  children,  so  that, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  each  one  of  them  might  be 
indeed  "  a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and 
an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  They  are 
all  now  dead,  but  I  trust  they  are  all  with  Christ 
in  glory ! 


EDITORIAL. 


'•THE  TRIALS"  APPLIED. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  that  three  persons 
should  suffer  death  for  the  murder  of  one;  but  it  is 
right,  foi  they  were  all  guilty  of  the  awful  crime. 
The  days  of  the  trial  of  these  criminals,  at  the 
court  in  Salem,  were  very  solemn  days  ;  solemn  to 
them,  to  their  friends,  and  indeed  to  all  the  people. 
It  is  a  comfort  that  such  trials  very  seldom  occur 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  it  is  a  rare  thing 
among  us  to  have  a  malefactor  carried  forth  to  be 
hung.  Of  all  the  people  that  live  and  die,  very  few 
are  tried  for  capital  offences,  very  few  end  their  days 
upon  the  gallows.  Still,  though  we  may  be  in  no 
danger  of  sharing  a  fate  like  theirs,  there  are  very 
solemn  scenes  before  us  all ;  for  "  every  one  of  us 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God." 

There  is  to  be  a  day  of  trial,  when  we  shall  all 
be  judged  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
It  will  be  a  day  of  decision,  when  every  man  will 
receive  his  sentence  for  eternity  ;  a  day  of  joy  and 
salvation  to  all  that  will  be  acquitted  and  accepted; 
a  day  of  condemnation  to  the  guilty,  when  they  will 
receive  the  reward  of  their  doings  and  go  away  in- 
to everlasting  darkness. 

The  court  of  which  we  speak  will  be  held  itv 
another  world,  with  which  at  present  we  are  not 
fully  acquainted  ;  but  God  has  told  us  so  much 
about  it,  that  we  may  prepare  to  stand  there  with 
peaceandjoy.  Wemust  rise  from  the  dead  to  appear 
there;  for  "  the  dead,  small  and  great  shall  stand 
before  God  ;"  and  "  they  that  are  in  their  graves 
shall  hear  his  voice  and  come  forth,  they  that  have 
done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation." 
When  all  are  raised  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  has 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  his  mighty  an- 
gels, then  the  judgment  will  set  and  Christ  will  be 
the  Judge.  The  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  has 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son.  "  We  must 
all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ." 
There  will  be  but  one  Judge  on  that  bench,  for 
"God  is  Judge  himself."  Chritt  when  on  earth 
was  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  as  God,  he 
knows  all  things  throughout  the  universe.  He  says 
of  himself,"  I  am  he  that  searchelh  the  reins  and 
trieth  the  heart,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his 
work  shall  be."  He  therefore  needs  no  assistant 
Judge  lo  help  him  by  his  counsels,  or  his  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  Jehovah's  empire.  The  Judge"is 
perfectly  holy  and  righteous,  before  whom  "  the  un- 
godly shall  not  stand"  accepted,  and  with  whom  in- 
iquity shall  not  dwell. 

There  will  be  no  jury  on  that  trial.  Among 
men,  ajurv  is  necessary,  because  if  a  judge  alone 
decided,  he  might  do  injustice  through  his  igno- 
rance, or  his  carelessness,  or  his  sinful  partiality. 
It  is  required  that  twelre  men  shall  be  entirely- 
agreed,  or  they  cannot  render  a  decision.  But 
Christ  our  Judge  cannot  be  deceived  ;  and  he  would 
sooner  abandon  his  throne  than  indulge  partiality. 
He  will  therefore  judge  the  people  alone,  without 
a  concurrent  sentence  from  men  or  angels.  Holy 
creatures  will  indeed  assent  to  his  decisions,  but 
they  will  have  no  part  in  making  them. 

No  lawyers  will  be  needed  there,  lo  unravel  the 
evidence  and  discover  the  truth  ;  and  none  will 
plead  for  or  against  the  accused.  None  would 
dare  to  plead  for  the  wicked,  knowing  that  the- 
Judge  cannot  possibly  do  wrong,  and  that  his  sen- 
tence ought  not  (o  be  altered.  For  the  believers 
and  friends  of  God  there  will  he  an  advocate,  and 
he  will  be  the  Judge  himself.  Christ  who  died 
for  them,  and  who  pleads  for  them  with  ihc  Father, 
will  be  their  friend  and  they  cannot  be  condemned. 
The  servants  will  be  in  waiting,  who  are  answer- 
able to  sheriffs  and  executioners ;  for  the  "angels 
will  sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,"  and 
"  set  the  sheep  on  the  right  hand  and  the  goats  on 
the  left."  They  are  to  "  gather  the  lares  from  the 
wheat,  and  put  them  into  bundles  to  be  burned." 

The  persons  accused  will  be  the  whole  human 
race  who  will  ever  have  lived,  from  the  time  ol  Ad- 
am till   the  last   trump  shall  sound.     The    young 
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and  ihe  old  will  be  there,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  Gentile  and  tlie  Jew.  And 
all  will  be  charged  with  sinning  against  God  :  for 
all  are  so  charged  in  the  Bible  now,  and  all  are 
declared  to  be  guilty,  and  worthy  of  death.  Christ 
will  not  accuse  them  ;  he  came  not  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  that  the  woild  through  him  might  be 
sated,  if  they  would  receive  and  obey  him.  "  There 
is  one  that  accuses  them,  ever  Moses ;"  that  is,  the 
law  of  God  given  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  In  human 
courts  the  law  is  laid  upon  the  bench,  and  read 
when  occasion  requires  ;  and  the  question  is,  wheth- 
er the  accused  has  broken  the  law,  as  the  indict- 
ment declares  that  he  has.  The  law  of  God  will 
be  Ihe  rule  by  which  we  shall  all  he  tried  at  the 
last  tribunal.  We  shall  be  accused  of  breaking 
that  law  by  revolting  from  God  in  unnumbered 
ways.     And  shall  we  not  be  proved  guilty  ? 

Witnesses  in  abundance  will  appear  against  us; 
faithful  to  testify  the  whole  truth,  without  conceal- 
ment or  disguise.  Our  own  memory  will  not  be 
treacherous  then  ;  our  conscience  will  not  slumber 
then.  They  will  reprove  us  and  set  our  transgres- 
sions in  order  before  us.  Those  who  have  been 
our  neighbours  and  friends  on  earth,  who  have  wit- 
nessed our  lives,  and  with  whom  we  have  commit- 
ted sins  against  God,  will  all  be  there  to  testify. 
And  besides  all  this,  "the  books  will  be  opened," 
and  wo  shall  be  "judged  out  of  those  things  that 
are  written  in  the  books,  whether  they  be  good, 
or  whether  they  be  evil."  It  will  be  impossible  to 
conceal  any  action  we  ever  did,  any  word  we  ever 
spoke,  or  any  thought  we  ever  indulged  in  our 
hearts.  Every  deed  of  darkness  will  be  brought 
to  light,  and  every  purpose  of  our  heart  be  pro- 
claimed before  the  universe.  For  God  has  seen 
the  way  we  look  through  the  whole  journey  of  life, 
and  he  "  will  make  manifest  the  counsels  of 
the  heart."  O  "  who  can  stand  when  God  riseth 
upi  ami  when  the  Judge  visiteth,  how  shall  I  an- 
swer him  J" 

Every  one  of  us  must  be  brought  in  guilty  I  for 
"  all  flesh  have  corrupted  their  way  before  God  ;" 
"  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one." 
And  those  who  did  not  obey  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  while  they  lived  here,  will  be 
condemned  to  die  the  second  death.  They  will  be 
"  cast  out  into  outer  darkness  ;"  they  will  "go  a- 
way  inlo  everlasting  punishment ;"  they  cannot  go 
where  Christ  is  in  his  Father's  house,  for  they  have 
not  loved  him,  nor  obeyed  him,  nor  followed  him, 
and  he  will  say  unto  them,  "  Depart  from  me  all  ye 
workers  of  iniquity."  O  how  dreadful  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  wicked,  when  they  hear  that  sen- 
tence from  their  final  Judge,  and  lie  down  in  sor- 
rows that  can  never  end.  Let  each  of  us  lay  his 
hand  upon  his  heart  and  say,  Have  I  fled  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  and  made  tny  peace  with  God  ? 

But  if  all  will  be  proved  guilty,  who  then  can  be 
saved  ?  Blessed  be  God  that  sinners  can  be  saved 
in  that  day,  if  they  have  repented  and  obeyed  the 
gospel  here.  It  can  never  be  proved  there  that 
they  were  innocent,  and  never  transgressed  the 
commandmentol'God.  Cut  it  can  be  proved  that 
they  mourned  for  sin  and  forsook  it,  and  then 
brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  It  can  be 
proved  there  that  they  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  while  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  that  they 
lived  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  died  in  the  arms  of 
their  beloved  Redeemer.  And  then  he  will  con- 
fess or  acknowledge  ihcm  in  that  day,  before  his 
Father  and  the  holy  angels.  He  will  pronounce 
them  guiliy  but  pardoned  Einners,  redeemed  by  his 
blood  and  born  of  his  Spirit-  Ho  will  nut  cast  a- 
way  his  people,  whom  he  has  called  to  glory  and 
virtue.  He  will  welcome  them  to  the  mansions  he 
bad  prepared  for  them  in  his  Father's  house.  He 
will  say  to  them,  "Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world." 

When  the  Kuapps  and  the  Crowninshields  were 
seized  and  cast  inlo  prison,  they  expected  a  trial 
and  condemnation,  and  they  trembled.  It  was/j/».<- 
siblt  they  might  escape  from  prison,  or  sicken  and 
die,  and  so  not  he  brought  to  trial.  They  had  no 
other  way  to  avoid  it,  but  that  dreadful  way  that 


Richard  Crowninshield  took,  who  went  and  hang- 
ed himself  in  prison.  We  are  all  summoned  to 
trial  at  ihe  tribunal  of  God.  We  cannot  escape, 
bul  must  sland  at  that  bai  and  give  account.  We 
cannot  hide  ourselves  or  flee  away.  If  we  plunge 
inlo  the  grave,  our  spirits  go  the  sooner  to  the 
judgment.  There  is  no  exception  made  in  the 
summons.  The  aged,  and  the  young,  and  the  Ut- 
ile children,  must  all  go  ;  and  no  one  knows  how 
soon.  Let  us  then  all  "  prepare  to  meet  our  God," 
by  securing  pardon  and  peace  through  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


MISCELLANY. 


TIIE  TARSEE,  THE  JEW,  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

A  Jew  entered  a  Parsee  temple  and  beheld  the 
sacred  fire. 

"  What !"  said  he  to  the  priest,  "  do  you  worship 
the  fire?" 

"Not  the  fire,"  answered  the  priest:  "  it  is  to 
us  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  of  his  genial  heat." 

"  Do  you  then  worship  the  sun  as  your  God  1" 
asked  the  Jew.  "  Know  ye  not  that  this  luminary 
also  is  but  a  work  of  that  Almighty  Creator  ?'' 

"  We  know  it,  replied  the  priest  ;  but  the  uncul- 
tivated man  requires  a  sensible  sign,  in  order  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  Most  High.  And  is  not 
the  sun,  the  incomprehensible  source  of  liorht  an 
image  of  that  invisible  being  who  blesses  and  pre- 
serves all  things  V 

"  Do  your  people,  then,"  rejoined  the  Israelite, 
"distinguish  the  type  from  the  original?  They 
call  the  sun  lheir  God,  and,  descending  even  from 
this  to  a  baser  object,  they  kneel  before  an  earthly 
flame  !  Ye  amuse  the  outward,  but  blind  the  in- 
ward eye  :  and  while  ye  hold  to  them  the  earthly, 
ye  withdraw  from  them  the  heavenly  light!  *Thou 
shall  not  make  unto  thyself  any  image  or  likeness.'  " 

"How  do  you  designate  the  supreme  Beimr?" 
asked  the  Parsee. 

"  We  call^him  Jehovah  Adonai,  that  is,  the  Lord 
who  is,  who  was,  and  who  will  be,"  answered  the 
Jew. 

"Your  appellaliou  is  grand  and  sublime,"  6aid 
the  Parsee,  "  but  it  is  awful  too." 

A  Christian  then  drew  nigh  and  said, 

"We call  him  Father." 

The  Pagan  and  the  Jew  looked  at  each  other 
and  said, 

"Here  is  al  once  an  image  and  a  reality  ;  it  is  a 
word  of  the  heart," 

Therefore  they  all  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  said  with  reverence  and  love  "  Our  Father  !" 
And   they   took  each  by  the  hand,  and   all   three 
called  one  another  brothers  ! — Krummacher. 
— e©©— 

How  to  get  a  Sabbath  School  Lesson. — We  were 
in  a  family  last  summer,  in  which  the  mother  every 
Sabbath  evening,  look  the  lesson  that  hei  children 
were  to  recite  the  next  Sabbath,  and  divided  it  in- 
to five  portions,  one  of  which  was  to  be  committed 
during  each  of  the  five  successive  days,  and  the 
whole  reviewed  thoroughly  on  Saturdays  and  Sab- 
bath mornings.  As  soon  after  breakfast  as  she 
could  arrange  her  household  affairs,  she  would 
gather  all  her  younger  children  around  her,  and 
furnish  each  with  some  employment  to  busy  their 
hands,  and  then  call  upon  one  to  read  ihe  portion 
of  their  lesson  which  had  been  assigned  for  that 
day. —  Each  in  turn,  mother  and  children,  would 
now  see  how  much  could  be  repealed  from  hearing 
it  read  once.  The  mother  would  then  explain 
the  difficult  parts,  and  the  children  asked  questions 
till  all  wero  satisfied.  Then  it  was  read  again,  and 
again  they  would  repeal  what  they  could  remember. 
In  this  way  the  lesson  was  soon  impressed  indelibly 
upon  lheir  memory,  and  the  children  so  interested 
in  the  mode  of  doing  it,  that  they  all  anticipated 
more  from  ihe  hour  assigned  for  the  Sabbath  school 
lesson,  than  from  any  other  in  the  day. 

May  not  this  or  some  other  similar  plan  be 
adopted  in  every  family,  which  will  render  the 
effort  of  commiting  the  lesson  for  the  Sabbath 
school  far  more  pleasant  and  profitable? 


POETSY. 


MY  NATIVE  VALE. 

Dear  \s  my  little  unlive  vale, 

The  ring  iluve  builds  and  warbles  ibere,. 
Close  by  my  col  slie  tell.-;  Iter  tale 

To  etery  passing  villager; 
The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 
To   shell  his  nuts  In  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bowers 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  round, 

I  charm  the  fairy  footed  hours 

Willi  my  loved  [tiles  romantic  sound: 

Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave 

For  those  that  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd's  horn  al  bre;,k  of  day, 
The  liallet  dance  in  twilight  glade, 

The  canzonet  and  roundelav 

Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade  ; 

These  simple  joys  thai  never  fail, 

Shall  bind  nie  (u  my  native  vale  ! 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  EXHIBITED  DWARF. 

ByT.  H.  £ailey. 

I  lay  without  my  Tulher's  door, 

A  wretched  dwarfish  boy; 
I  did  not  dare  to  lift  the  latch — 

I  heard  (he  voice  of  joy ; 
Tun  well  I  knew  when  I  was  near, 

Mv  father  never  smiled  ; 
And  she  who  bore  me  tinned  awm, 

Abhorring  her  poor  child. 
A  stranger  saw  me,  and  he  bribed 

My  parents  with  his  gold  ; 
Oh  !  deeper  shame  awaited  me — 

The  dwarfish  boy  was  sold  ; 
They  never  loved  me,  never  claimed 

The  love  I  could  have  frit  j 
And  yet  with  bitter  tears  I  left 

The  cottage  where  they  dwelt. 
The  stranger  seemed  more  kind  to  me, 

He  spoke  of  hrighter  days  : 
He  lured  each  slumbering  talent  fortli, 

And  gave  unwonted  praise  ; 
Unused  to  smiles,  how  ardently 

I  panted  for  applause  ! 
And  daily  he  instructed  me — 

Too  soon  I  learned  the  cause. 
I  stood  upon  his  native  shore  : 

The  secret  was  explained  ; 
I  was  a  vile,  degraded  slave, 

In  mind  and  body  chained  ; 
Condemned  to  face,  day  after  day, 

The  rabble's  ruffian  gaze  ; 
To  shrink  before  their  merriment, 

Or  blush  before  their  praise  ! 
In  anguish  I  must  still  pet  form 

The  oft  repeated  task, 
And  courteously  reply  to  all 

Frivolity  may  ask  ! 
And  bear  inhuman  scrutiny, 

And  hear  the  hateful  jest  ! 
And  sing  the  song — then  crawl  away 

To  tears  instead  of  rest  ! 
I  know  I  am  diminutive, 

Aye  loathsome,  if  you  will; 
But  say,  ye  hard  hearts  !  am  I  not 

A  human  being  still  ? 
With  feelings  sensitive  an  your*, 

Perhaps  1  have  been  born  : 
I  could  not  wound  a  fellow  man 

In  mockery,  or  scorn  ! 
But  some  there  are  who  seem  to  shrink 

Away  from  ine  at  first, 
And  then  speak  kindly  ;  to  my  heart 

That  trial  is  the  worst ! 
Oh,  !  then  I  long  to  kneel  to  them, 

Imploring  them  to  save 
A  hopelehs  wretch,  who  only  ask* 

An  honourable  grave. 

—SOO- 
THE MOEE  and  the  eagle. 

The  mole  is  blind,  and  under  ground, 

Snug  as  a  nest  her  home  ts  found ; 

She  dwells  secure,  nor  dreams  of  sight — 

What  need  of  eyes  where  all  is  night  ! 

The  eagle  proudly  sonrs  on  high, 

Bright  as  the  sunbeams  is  his  eye — 

To  lofty  rocks  he  wings  his  way, 

And  siis  aaiid    the  blaze  of  day. 

The  mole  needs  not  the  eagle's  eye. 

Unless  she  Inn]  his  wings  to  |]y — 

The  light  of  day  no  joy  would  give. 

If  under  ground  she  still  must  livo. 

And  sad  'twould  for  the  eagle  be, 

If  like  the  mole,  he  could  not  see. 

Unless  you  took  bis  wings  nwny, 

And  shut  him  up  from  the  hope  of  dny. 

But  both  live  happy  in  their  way — 

One  loves  the  night  — and  one  the  day — 

And  God  formed  each,  nnd  formed  tlteir  Fpbert , 

And  thus  Ilia  goodness  dotli  appear.  [  Jl/rs.  Hale. 
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HABSATIVS, 


For  die  Youth's  Companion. 
THE     ORPHAN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

At  the  age  of  five  years,  Andrew  Martin  became 
a  member  of  the  first  Sabbath  School  established 
in  F******.  His  parents  were  of  that  precious  num- 
ber who  do  not  think  fine  accomplishtnenlsand  pol- 
ished manners,  are  indispensable  for  our  happiness 
on  earth,  and  our  everlasting  peace  hereafter;  and 
therefore  they  taught  their  son,  that  piety  in  youth 
was  the  sure  step  to  a  useful  life  and  a  blessed  im- 
mortality. When  Mr.  Gray  first,  called  on  Mr. 
Martin,  for  his  consent  to  permit  Andrew  to  attend 
the  school  lately  formed  in  the  town,  he  questioned 
a  little  as  to  its  practical  utility,  but  left  it  to  the  op- 
tion of  his  son, who  was  always  delighted  with  relig- 
ious instruction  ;  and  in  a  moment  he  informed  the 
teacher  that  he  would  attend  the  following  Lord's 
day. 

"I  have  four  scholars  in  my  class,"  said  Mr. 
Gray,  to  his  young  charge,  the  next  Sabbath,  "  nuw 
Andrew  Martin  has  come,  and  you  are  all  about 
one  age,  can  all  read  distinctly  in  the  testament, and 
will  1  trust  get  your  lessons  perfectly  during  the 
week.  It  is  my  custom,"  continued  he,  addressing 
himself  to  Andrew,  "  whenever  I  have  a  new 
scholar,  to  vote  him  in  as  a  member  of  my  class  by 
the  consent  of  the  others;  and  now  if  each  one  is 
willing  to  admit  Andrew,  as  a  fellow-scholar,  he 
will  signify  it  by  rising."  They  all  rose,  and  An- 
drew was  pronounced  a  member  of  Mr.  Gray's 
class. 

When  school  was  dismissed,  Mr.  Martin  heard 
with  delight  from  his  son  the  plan  of  conducting 
the  school.  "  The  scholars  voted  me  into  Mr. 
Gray's  class,''  said  Andrew,  "  before  the  hour  for 
the  commencement  of  school,  and  when  it  was  9 
o'clock,  one  man  read  a  chaper  in  the  Bible,  follow- 
ed by  prayer  ;  then  the  recitations, 'explained  by  our 
teacher,  and  the  school  was  closed  by  reading  an 
interesting  account  of  a  good  little  boy,  and  singing. 
Now  I  don't  know  what  I  love  better  than  this 
Sabbath  School. — I  should  like  to  have  one  every 
day. — And  so  kind  a  teacher  as  we  have ;  I  don't 
think  you  could  find  another  like  him  in  town.  It 
seems  to  be  his  delight  to  converse  with  us  about 
heaven  and  hell,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and 
warn  and  entreat  us  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come." 

"  I  am  glad,  Andrew,  that  you  are  so  very  much 
interested  in  the  school ;  and  I  hope  never  to  have 
occasion  to  reprove  you,on  account  of  being  dilatory 
in  committing  the  lesson  assigned  you  during  the 
week." 

"  I  will  endeavour,  papa,  to  conduct  always  so 
as  to  meet  your  approbation,  and  my  teachers',  and 
then  you  will  love  me,  and  so  will  he.  And  when 
I  grow  tip  to  be  a  man,  you  will  see  Pa,  if  I  do  not 
follow  all  your  advice." 

Ah  !  lovely  child  !  tears  may  well  blister  this 
sheet  while  I  think  of  him  ;  he  did  not  long  prattle 
the  endearing  name  of  '  papa.'  He  was  soon  a 
young  orphan  in  the  great  world.  Mr.  Martin,  one 
bright  morning,  accompanied  by  his  son,  took  a 
walk  in  the  thick  woods.  "Andrew,"  said  he,  "what 
if  I  should  be  taken  away  from  the  world  before 
you  arrive  at  manhood?  Do  you  think  you  could 
look  up  to  a  smiling  Heaven,  and  put  your  trust  in 
God,  who  is  a  father  to  the  fatherless  1" 

"Oh  papa,  don't,  don't  say  so." 

"  Do  tell  me,  child,  if  you  love  Jesus  Christ,  and 
are  willing  to  commit  yourself  to  his  keeping." 

"  I  will  trust  the  Saviour,  who  died  for  me,  and 

♦They  had  no  library  then,  aj  die  scholars  now  have. 


I  think  if  he  were  to  call  you   away  from   me,  that  ' 
I  should  find  him  kinder  than  an  earthly  father." 

"  O  yes,  he  would  be ;  and  would  watch  you 
with  love ;  and  when  you  die  he  would  lake  you  to 
himself." 

This  day's  sun  was  the  last  that  shone  upon  the 
father  of  Andrew.  That  morning  had  been  selec- j 
ted  for  an  excursion,  when  by  a  fatal  accident,  he  j 
was  instantly  deprived  of  life.  When  the  news  i 
reached  the  town,  deep  sorrow  was  depicted  on  j 
many  countenances.  His  wife  was  almost  distrac-  • 
ted,  but  little  Andrew  exerted  his  skill  to  calm  her  j 
troubled  mind.  "Did  not  the  great  God  take  him 
frotti  us,"  said  he,  "  and  why  should  we  repine  ?  He  ; 
will  protect  us,  and  in  a  little  while  we  shall  meet ' 
papa  in  heaven." 

"  My  dearest  angel,  you  seem  designed  by  the  j 
Almighty  to  check  my  repinings.  I  will  cease  my 
tears,"  said  she,  and  beside  her  bed  she  kneeled, 
and  prayed  for  strength  ;  and  when  she  arose,  a 
gleam  of  joy  shot  across  her  face. — But  from  that 
hour,  Mrs.  M.'s  health  began  to  decline.  She  grew 
weaker  every  day,  till  she  was  obliged  to  keep  her 
chamber,  and  soon  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed, 
and  during  this  time  Andrew  was  constantly  by  her 
side,  reading,  or  receiving  from  her  lips  pious  and 
heavenly  instructions.  She  felt  that  her  end  was 
nigh — but  to  leave  her  only  child,  filled  her  with 
sorrow.  "  Oh  1  how  can  I  leave  you  in  this  wicked 
world  ? — who  will  protect  you  ? — who  will  be  a  sec- 
ond parent  ? 

"  Fear  not,  good  Ma,"  said  Andrew,  "  God  will 
lake  care  of  me — and  let  it  not  trouble  you  about 
leaving  me  here,  I  shall  soon  meet  you  in  heaven." 
And  before  her  hour  had  come,  she  was  comforted, 
and  her  last  moments  were  as  calm  and  untroubled 
as  an  infant's  sleep. 

Within  a  few  months,  Andrew  was  deprived  of 
both  father  and  mother,  at  the  early  age  of  six  : 
but  without  a  repining  word  he  went  to  live  with 
his  uncle.  Mr.  Gould  was  not  a  pious  man,  and  he 
cared  but  little  for  his  soul.  Formerly,  in  his  par- 
ent's house,  Andrew  was  accustomed  to  hear  the 
word  of  God  read,  and  daily  prayers  offered  to 
Heaven;  but  now  he  heard  nothing  but  the  name 
of  the  Lord  profaned,  and  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
disregarded,  and  religion  considered  as  a  cold  mel- 
ancholy scheme,  designed  by  madmen  and  as- 
cetics. But  Andrew's  constant  companion  was  his 
Bible,  in  which  his  father  had  written  his  name, 
and  he  never  neglected  to  open  its  sacred  pages. 

One  morning  Mr.  Gould  arose  much  earlier  than 
usual,  and  entered  Andrew's  apartment;  when  to 
his  surprise,  he  found  his  nephew  bending  over  the 
inspired  volume  in  deep  meditation. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Andrew,  so  early  as  this," 
said    Mr.  G. 

"*l'm  reading  the  Bible,  sir." 

"  Heigh-ho  !  you  reading  the  Bible:  and  at  this 
early  hour,  too  !  Pretty  well  indeed  !  What  is  there 
in  that  book  you  want  to  know? — ha?" 

"  A  great  deal,  uncle,  it  tells  me  how  I  must 
conduct  to  obtain  eternal  life;  to  go  where  my 
father  and  mother  have  gone." 

"  I  see,  boy,  if  I  don't  bring  you  up  more  strictly, 
you  will  make  just  such  another  heathen  as  your 
father.  Never  let  me  see  you  reading  that  book 
again,"  said  Mr.  G.  and  departed. 

Tears  flowed  down  Andrew's  cheeks,  he  was  so 
very  young,  and  treaied  so  unkindly  by  his  only 
relation,  for  obeying  his  God  ;  but  in  his  youthful 
ardor  he  bended  upon  his  knees  and  made  his  case 
known  to  his  Father  above. 

When  Sabbath  came,  Andrew  informed  Mr.  Gray 
of  his  condition,  who  strongly  invited  him  to  make 
his  house  his  home,  if  he  could  obtain  his  uncle's 


permission.  Andrew  thanked  his  teacher,  and 
was  overjoyed  at  his  goodness  ;  but  when  he  relat- 
ed it  to  Mr.  G.  it  seemed  only  to  enrage  him  the 
more,  and  be  forbade  Andrew  from  ever  entering 
the  school  again.  But  this  seemed  not  to  discour- 
age the  dear  youth  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Sabbath 
returned,  he  started  for  the  school.  But  on  his  re- 
turn he  found  his  uucle  had  contrived  an  expedient 
to  detain  him. 

"  Why  did  you  disobey  my  orders  this  morninp;," 
said  Mr.  G.  "Did  I  not  expressly  forbid  your  ever 
attending  another  school  ?  You  shall  be  confined 
all  the  day  for  your  disobedience."  So  saying  he 
bid  hi™  enter  the  dark  desolate  barn.  But  it  was 
like  a  palace  to  our  young  hero,  fur  here  he  had 
sweet  communion  with  his  God. 

Early  the  following  Sabbath,  Mr.  G.  confined 
Andrew  again,  for  fear  he  should  attend  the  school. 
But  the  moment  he  was  shut  in  the  dark  place,  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  to  pray  for  his  cruel  uncle,  and 
that  God  would  open  a  way  for  him  to  attend  the 
Sabbath  School.  When  he  arose  Andrew  searched 
in  hope  of  finding  an  outlet  through  which  he 
might  escape;  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  upwards 
of  an  hour.  At  last,  after  many  ineffectual  at* 
tempts  to  get  from  his  confinement,  he  found  the 
flooring  quite  loose,  and  by  removing  a  hoard,  he 
was  enabled  to  crawl  out  at  the  back  part.  Rejoic- 
ed at  his  delivery,  Andrew  hasted  to  the  school  : 
when  he  arrived  he  found  thev  had  just  commenced 
their  recitations,  and  he  repeated  his  lesson  with 
correctness  and  ease,  as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 
When  the  school  closed,  Andrew  moved  undaunt- 
ingly  towards  his  uncle's.  But  his  heart  misgave 
when  he  heard  from  the  servant  girl,  the  following: 
"  Ah  !  my  little  fellow,  Mr.  G.  isdetetmined  to  se- 
cure you  safely  another  time.  And  he  says  for 
your  disobedience,  he  will  confine  you  the  whole 
week  with  nothing  to  eat  but  bread  and  water. 
And  I  don't  know  but  he  will  tear  you  to  pieces 
when  he  sees  you,  he  is  so  enraged." 

"But  I  won't  go  into  the  house,  I  will  go  awav, 
and  God  will  take  care  of  me — so  good  bye,  Nan- 
ny." So  saying  he  passed  the  house,  and  Nanny 
watched  him  with  tears  till  he  turned  a  distant  cor- 
ner. In  the  sequel  of  the  story,  we  shall  see  what 
became  of  the  poor  lad.  D.  C.  C. 

Portland. 


RELIGION. 


From  the  Columbian  Star. 
THE  FAVORITE  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

"Mamma,"  said  little  Janet  Davidson  to  her 
mother,  "  you  have  very  often  told  me  that  God  is 
good." 

"  Well  my  dear,"  answered  her  mother,  "  antj 
have  you  not  reason  to  believe  it?" 

Janet  hesitated,  "  Indeed  mamma,  I  do  not  know, 
I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  it  latelv. 
God  created  this  beautiful  world,  and  all  things  in 
it  for  our  use;  and  gives  us  life,  and  health,  and 
senses,  to  enjoy  it ;  that  seems  very  good.  Then 
He  has  given  n\e  you,  dearest  mother,  and  dear  pa- 
pa, and  all  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  many 
things  beside;  and  all  that  seems  as  if  he  were 
good,  and  yet" — 

"  Dear  Janet,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson,  perceivinc 
that  some  unusual  impression  was  upon  the  child's 
mind,  "Dear  Janet,  tell  me  all  that  is  in  your 
thoughts,  have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  if  God  is 
good  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  mamma,  if  I  can,"  replied  the 
child,  "but  I  hardly  know  how  to  explain  it,  only, 
ever  since  Christmas,  that  I  went  to  spend  the  ho- 
lidays with  lady   Jane  Grantly,  I   have  been  very 
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uneasy,  very  unhappy  sometimes,  because  1  ihought 
I  Jia.i  fuunij  out  that  Goil  is  not  good." 

"  Do  not  be  afrai.l,  my  cliihl,"  said  her  tender 
mother,  "to  speak  your  mind,  perhaps  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  explain  what  has  truublcd  you,  when 
I  understand  what  it  is." 

Janet  proceeded — "  Mamma,  lady  Jane  is  a  little 
girl  like  myself,  I  have  no  reason  to  think  she  is 
any  heller  than  myself,  for  I  often  saw  her  very 
haughty.  But  she  has  every  thing  that  God  could 
give  her.  She  is  so  beautiful,  that  whenever  we 
walked  out,  people  turned  round  to  look  at  her,  but 
nobody  ever  looked  at  me.  Then  she  has  every 
thing  she  wishes  for,  and  as  much  money  as  she 
likes,  most  beautiful  clothes,  and  trinkets,  and 
books,  anil  playthings;  why  mamma,  the  best  fiock 
yon  gave  me,  made  out  of  your  silk  gown,  which 
you  said  was  almost  too  good,  only  1  must  have 
something  smart  to  go  to  lord  Ciranlly's,  was  not  so 
good  as  those  she  gives  to  her  maid.  And  then, 
she  has  ponies,  and  chaises,  and  footmen  kept  fur 
herself;  I  could  not  help  comparing  it  to  the  don- 
key rides  you  treat  us  with  on  a  birth-day.  And 
her  governess  told  me,  that,  as  lady  Jane  was  an 
only  child,  she  will  have  all  her  father's  parks,  and 
houses,  and  money,  and  titles,  when  she  is  a 
woman,  and  most  likely  be  married  loa  duke.  And 
besides  that,  she  has  two  governesses  and  plenty  of 
masters,  which  you  cannot  afford  for  us;  you  know, 
she  is  a  great  deal  more  clever.  All  this  is  for  her 
own  pleasure,  and  to  make  her  more  agreeable, 
while  you  have  often  said,  mamma,  that  I  must 
study  to  get  my  own  living  bye  and  bye,  because 
papa  has  not  enough  money  to  provide  for  ten  of  us. 
And  then  I  am  often  sick,  and  often  have  so  much 
head-ach  I  cannot  learn,  or  walk  about,  and  I  have 
heard  nurse  say  I  shall  never  be  very  strong  most 
likely.  Now,  lady  Jane  is  so  healthy,  she  is  never 
pale,  never  tired,  always  so  gay  and  lively,  that 
though  she  was  always  good  natured  to  me,  it  some- 
times made  me  quite  sad  to  see  her,  and  feel  so 
different  myself.  And  nobody  seemed  to  care  for 
me  as  they  did  for  her  ;  only  you,  mamma,  you 
care  for  me,  but  every  body  seemed  to  love  and  ad- 
mire lady  Jane.  And  when  she  told  me  she  loved 
me,  and  (hat  we  would  be  friends  when  we  were 
women,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  we  should 
be  a  great  deal  more  different  titan  we  are  now." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Janet,"  interrupted  her  mother, 
*'  and  did  this  distress  you  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  said  Janet,  "  it  did,  and  I  have  thought 
of  it  very  often  since,  lint  when  I  remember  the 
beautiful  lady  Jane,  in  that  beautiful  place,  with 
all  her  fine  things  about  her,  and  she  loo  so  happy 
and  clever ;  O,  you  cannot  think  how  well  she  useci 
to  do  every  thing,  and  then  think  of  myself,  and  of 
the  trouble  you  have  to  get  clothes  enough  for  us 
all,  and  room  for  us  to  live  in,  and  time  to  teach 
us  ;  and  huw  stupid  I  sometimes  am,  when  ray  head 
aches  so. — Why  then  it  is,  mamma,  I  am  afraid  it 
is  very  wrong,  but  then  it  comes  into  my  head,  that 
God  cannot  be  good.  You  have  often  told  me  that 
he  can  do  all  things.  Why,  then,  if  He  is  so  good, 
has  lie  not  given  me  as  much  as  to  lady  Jane 
Granily  t" 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Davidson,  much  af- 
fected by  the  tears  that  came  into  Janet's  eyes,  as 
she  made  this  appeal,  "  I  think  I  can  make  yon 
understand  something  of  this  ;  even  young  as  you 
are,  bye  and  bye  you  will  understand  it  fully.  I  am 
sorry  you  so  long  kept  these  painful  reflections  to 
yourself.  Now,  sit  down  with  me  on  the  grass,  and 
I  will  tell  you  something  which  may  better  enable 
you  to  uuderstand  what  I  say  to  you.  Listen  to 
tome,  and  try  to  apprehend  my  meaning. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  a  few  years  older  than 
you  are,  I  greatly  desired  to  have  a  pet  lamb,  and 
my  kind  father,  always  ready  to  indulge  me  in 
every  reasonable  wish,  promised,  that  as  soon  as 
the  flock  had  home  their  young,  [  should  go  into 
the  meadow,  and  choose  the  one  I  liked  best,  to  be 
my  own.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  sprini,  I  went 
into  the  field,  where  the  sheep  had  been  lidded  for 
the  night,  to  choose  my  lamb,  and  you  may  be  sure 
I  chose  the  prettiest,  for  though  it  had  a  mother, 
being  but  just  born,   the  shepherd  said   be  could 


make  her  adopt  another  lamb,  whose  mother  had 
died,  and  she  would  not  know  the  difference. 
Well,  1  took  home  my  lamb  :  I  fed  it  with  warm 
milk,  from  the  spout  of  a  lea-pot.  I  made  it  a  soft 
bed  in  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  at  night,  and  a 
basket  trimmed  with  pink  satin,  to  lie  in  before 
my  own  fire  in  the  day-lime,  till  the  cold  weather 
was  passed,  and  my  lamb  was  able  to  run  about. 
Then  it  lived  upon  the  lawn,  and  was  fed  with 
dainties,  and  carefully  sheltered  from  the  bleak 
winds,  and  cold  spring  showers,  to  which  the  lambs 
in  the  meadows  were  exposed.  And  olten  1  washed 
and  dressed  its  while  curly  fleece,  and  when  I  hail 
any  young  friend  to  see  me,  we  tied  round  its  neck 
the  first  blown  roses  uf  the  summer.  It  was  a  hap- 
py little  lair.b,  it  was  everybody's  favorite,  and  hail 
every  thing  a  lamb  could  like,  or  could  enjoy. 
Now  tell  uie,  Janet,  do  you  think  I  did  any  wrong 
to  the  lambs  that  were  left  with  their  mothers  in 
the  meadow  ?" 

"  Nu  mamma,"  replied  Janel,  "  I  do  not  see  how 
you  could  do  that,  the  meadow  was  their  proper 
place,  and  they  were  fed  and  taken  care  of  as  well 
as  other  lambs  are." 

"  Hut  yel,  Janel,  the  meadows  were  very  cold 
and  ofien  covered  with  snow,  and  some  of  then 
died  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  thi: 
lamb,  you  know,  had  deserved  no  more  of  me  than 
the  others." 

"  But  then,  mamma,  ihey  were  no  worse  oft"  than 
they  would  have  been,  if  you  had  left  your  own  lamb 
amongst  them  ;  they  were  all  yours,  that  is,  your 
father's,  which  is  the  same  thing,  and  you  had  a 
right  to  take  which  yon  pleased  out  of  lliem,  since 
you  did  no  injury  to  the  rest  by  it." 

"Very  well,  my  child,  but  that  is  not  all  I  have 
to  tell  you  of  my  lamb.  It  was  but  a  little  while, 
a  very  little  while,  not  so  much  as  a  year,  before 
my  beautiful  lamb  grew  into  a  large  sheep,  which 
is  by  no  means  a  pretly  animal  in  itself,  though 
very  picturesque  and  full  of  interest,  when  congre- 
gating in  numbers  in  the  rich  meadows,  or  the  bar- 
ren heath.  Least  of  all  things,  is  it  fit  to  dwell  iu 
pariors,  and  be  a  lady's  pet.  In  the  garden  it  did 
mischief,  and  it  became  necessary  to  return  it  to 
the  flock.  Now,  do  you  think  my  petted  lamb  was 
the  belter  oft' for  all  the  indulgences  that  had  been 
lavi-hed  on   it?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Janet,  "  I  should  think 
it  was  the  most  unhappy  of  all  the  fiock.  tlow 
could  it  feed  on  common  grass  ?  How  could  it 
bear  the  cold?  How  strange  it  must  have  fell 
among  all  the  sheep,  that  would  not  know  it  for  one 
of  them,  and  perhaps  would  treat  it  as  a  stranger  ?" 
"  And  so  it  was,"  resumed  Mrs.  Davidson  ; 
"The  shepherd  said  it  was  the  least  thriving  of  the 
flock,  and  the  least  gay,  and  took  to  its  food  ill,  so 
that  putting  one  time  against  another,  I  suppose 
you  do  not  think  the  rejected  lambs  had  much 
cause  to  envy  the  favorite  of  the  flock." 

"  I  think,  mamma,  they  were  about  even  on  the 
whole,  though  the  Favorite  had  been  a  long  time  the 
happiest." 

"But  this,"  added  her  mother,  "  was  not  all. 
The  life  of  a  lamb  is  at  no  time  very  long;  the  life 
of  my  favorite  was  very  short,  for  in  two  summers 
after,  it  was  selected  among  others  of  the  -ante 
year,  to  he  first  submitted  to  ihe  butcher's  knife; 
in  short,  the  favorite  of  the  flock  was  killed  and 
eaten  like  any  common  sheep.  And  now,  at  least, 
you  will  not  doubt  if  all  was  even,  and  if  its  good 
fortune  had  lasted  all  its  life,  instead  of  only  the 
half,  would  it  have  been  any  happier,  any  better  for 
it  then,  Janet?" 

"  Mamma,"  said  Janet,  "  I  think  I  almost  know 
your  meaning,  hut  explain  it  to  me  yourself,  that  1 
may  understand  it  belter." 

"  My  darling  girl,"  resumed  her  mother,  "  this 
is  what  I  meant  to  leach  you.  God  has  a  right  to 
do  what. He  will  wilh  His  own.  He  owes  nothing 
to  any  body.  It  is  of  His  goodness,  of  His  unmeri- 
ted goodness  that  you  live  at  all.  That  you  have 
parents  who  love  you,  and  food  to  nourish  you,  and 
this  fresh  pure  air  to  breathe,  and  this  beautiful 
nature  lo  look  upon,  is  all  so  much  greater  good- 
ness, since  you  have  no  claim  to  any  of  it;  and  I 


need  net  tell  you  that  you  have  many  things  besides, 
which  God  might  lake  from  you  if  he  pleased,  for 
assuredly  they  are   His,  not  your9. — Now  if  it  has 
pleased  Him  lo  give  to  lady  Jane  Grantly  a  great 
(leal  more,  it  is  doing  you  no  wrong.     It  does  not 
lessen  his  goodness  lo  you,  or  diminish  your  por- 
lion  of  His  bounties,  thai  lady  Jane  is  rich,  and 
great,   and   beautiful,  and  clever;  unless,  indeed, 
you  suffer   it  to  excite  in  you  painful   and    unholr 
passions,  lo  envy   her  estate.     The  world   is  His, 
far  more  entirely  His  than  the  flock  of  sheep  were 
ever  mine,  or  my  father's.     He  givelh  il  to  whom 
He  pleases.      Heseileih  up  one,  and  pulleth  down 
another,  and  He  does  wrong  to  no  one  ;  since  to. 
those  who  have  the  least,  he  lias  given  more  than 
they  had  a  right  lo  claim  at  His  hands.     But  this,, 
my  Janet,  is  not  all.     You  and  lady  Jane  Granily 
have  spent  but  a  small  portion  of  your  days  as  yel, 
if  you  live  lo  be  women,|il  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
may   befall  you.      Her  prospects,  it  is  true,  are  far 
more  Haltering  tthan  yours;  but  you    must   know, 
my  child,  young  as  you  are,  how  uncertain  are  all 
things  on  earth  ;  how  much  pain,  how  much  sick- 
ness, how    much  heart-breaking  sorrow  there  is, 
which  money  cannot  buy  off,  nor   titles  avert,  nor 
beauty,  nor  talents,  nor  admiring   friends,  protect 
us  from.     And  if  lady  Jane  should  hereafter  come- 
into  adversity,  ihe  indulgences  of  her  youth,   the 
lofty  expectations  of   happiness    she  has  formed, 
will  render  her  less  capable  of  bearing  it  lhan  vou, 
my  child,  who  will  be  reared  in  privation,  and  ac- 
customed to  expect  difficulties.     Your  heart  may 
be  at  rest,  while  her's  is  distracted  with  care;  or 
you,  by  trials  and  difficulties,  may  be  kept  in  hum- 
ble dependance  upon    God,  and   remembrance  of 
hij  word,  while  she,  by  abundance,  by  flattery,  and 
temptation,  may  be  seduced   into   forgelfulness  of 
Him,  and  of  his  laws.     But  however  this  may  be, 
my  Janel,  a  point  of  time  must  come,  come  very 
soon,  perhaps,  even  as  soon  as  lo  my  little  lamb; 
or  al  the  inmost,  you  know  how  short  a  space  is 
the  life  of  man.     No  questions  wiil  be  asked  then 
of  lady  Jane's  rank  and  beauty.     Death  will  pay  no 
respect  to  the  distinctions  fortune  has  endowed  her 
with,  for  in  a  few  brief  years  her  end  will  be  like  your 
end  ;  and  do  you  think  it  will  be  any  joy  lo  her, 
any  sorrow  to  you,  lo  look  back,  as  you  now  look 
forward  upon   the  difference  of  your  conditions? 
No,  my  Janet,  like  the   favorite  of  the  flock,  she 
must  go  with  the  herd  to  the  grave.     All  will  be 
even   then    between   you,   as  il    regards    this    life. 
Will  your  condition  in  another  life  depend  on  what 
God  has  given  you  here  ?" 

"  No,  mamma,  and  now  I  lee  that  God  is  good, 
for  He  has  given  me  the  same  opportunity  lo  know 
Him,  and  to  love  Him,  and  lo  become  his  child 
forever,  as  he  has  given  to  lady  Jane,  and  perhaps 
more,  for  I  have  fewer  temptations  than  she  has 
lo  neglect  Him."  C.  F. 


LSAIt  KING. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Recorder* 
INFANT  SCHOOLS. 
I  am  fully  awaie  that  facts  have  great  influence 
in  convincing  the  mind  of  the  utility  of  any  object, 
and  will,  ihercfnre,  simply  relate  a  few  of  the  ma- 
ny with  which  1  am  acquainted  relating  lo  Infant 
Schools.  To  a  common  observer  they  may  appear 
trifling,  but  to  one  doubling  on  the  subject,  they 
make  a  loud  appeal.  I  remember  having  heard  of 
a  litlle  child  speaking  to  its  father  on  a  subject  of 
deep  importance.  The  artless  litlle  creature  lold 
ils  parent  that  "  he  must  repent,  or  he  would  nev- 
er go  to  heaven."  Another,  after  returning  one 
day  from  infant  school,  was  heard  to  say,"  Father, 
do  you  know  who  can  forgive  sins?  Jesus  Christ 
can,  father."  A  lillle  girl,  thice  years  of  age,  on 
seeing  her  mother  whip  her  litlle  sister,  said,  "moth- 
er, your  hands  were  made  to  work  :"  and,  scaled 
on  her  father's  knee,  told  him  what  our  various 
gilts  were  for,  and,  on  being  asked  what  his  tongue 
was  made  for,  replied,  "  lo  praise  God  wilh."  On 
another  occasion,  a  little  child  having  transgressed, 
the  teacher  asked,  what  must  be  done  ?  the  school 
answered,  "  pray  for  him  ;"  the  children  were  en- 
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joined  to  remember  it,  and  one  little  creature   wa3 
observed  by  its  mother,  on  enteiing  the   house,    to 
set  down  his  little  basket,  and  kneeling  by  a  chair, 
prayed  for  the   naughty    child.     A  little    boy   at- 
tached to  the  same  school  will  never  eat  his  meals 
without  asking  a  blessing,  thus  conveying  a  reproof 
lo  his  owuparents.      A  child  four  years  of  age,  be- 
longing to  an  Infant  Sunday  School,  one   day   re- 
proved her  naughty  playmate,   telling   her  God   is 
"  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day."     A  little  girl 
belonging  to  the  same  school,   reproved    her  elder 
brother  for  using,  what  she  thought,  too  strong  lan- 
guage ;      reminding    him     we    must  say,    "Yea, 
yea,  nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is  more    than  these 
cometh  of  evil."    Last  winter,  a  couple  of  little  girls 
were  in  the   habit  of  attending  infant  school ;  one 
was  sick — the  sister  asked  her  grandmother  if  she 
thought  she   would  die?     On    being  answered   in 
the  affirmative,  after  being  silent  a  little  while,  she 
said,"  Well,  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will  to  take    her,  I 
hope  it  may  make  father  a  good  man."     A  little  boy 
attached  to  a  Sunday   infant   school,    often    hears 
swearing,  and  very  often  is  heard  to  reprove   it  as 
an  act  of  great  wickedness.     A  little  girl  also  re- 
proved  her  poor   intoxicated   father    for  the    like 
•wickedness;  saying,  "  Oh  !  papa,  how  wicked  you 
are  ;  you  are  a  naughty  man,  papa,  for  saying  these 
bad  words."     I  will  relate  but  one  more  of  my  ma- 
ny anecdotes,  of  a  little  child  about  four  years  old. 
When  she  first  came  to  the  school,   she  appeared 
more  dull  than  usual,  seldom  repealed   any  thing, 
and  only  shewed  her  fondness  for  school  by  coming 
in  all  weathers.     She  was  one  of  the   least   promi- 
sing in  the  school,  but  on  her  teacher's  visiting  her 
lately,  hertnother  appeared  delighted  to  tell    us  of 
her  great  improvement.     Her  thoughts  appear   tn 
be  chiefly  engrossed  by  her  Sabbath  instruction,  re- 
peating over  her   little   hymns   and    lessons.      Her 
father  who  is  a  worldly  man,    has  often    heard   her 
in  the  night  repeating  over  her  prayers  and  instruc- 
tions, which    is  done   regularly  the  last   thing  at 
night,  and  the  first  thing   in   the    morning.     Often 
when  she  comes  home  from  school,  she  will  go  in- 
to a  room  by  herself,  where  she    will    kneel    down 
and  try  to  pray.     She  takes  great  delight  in  talking 
about  good  children,  the  Saviour  and  heaven.    She 
is  extremely  fund  of  her  teachers.     On    a  late    oc- 
casion, she  asked  her  mother  if  she  would   offend 
God  if  she  laughed  too  loud. 

THE    S&3BATE    SCHOOL. 

INTERESTING   ANECDOTE. 

A  young  female,  who  is  employed  in  a  woollen 
cloth  manufactory,  in  the  west  of  England,  having 
obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  her  native  place, 
was  led  lo  call  at  a  factory  in  that  town,  where  she 
had  formerly  worked,  and  in  which  was  a  Sunday 
School.  Her  late  mistress  inquired  if  they  had  a 
Sunday  School  in  the  factory  where  she  was  then 
employed,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  of- 
fered her  some  school  books,  if  she  would  make  an 
attempt  lo  form  one.  To  this  proposal  she  acceded; 
and  on  her  return  communicated  with  her  juvenile 
companions  in  the  factory  on  the  subject.  Several 
of  them  agreed  to  form  themselves  inlo  a  Sunday 
School,  and  the  following  Sunday  proceeded  in  a 
little  company  to  the  church.  The  circumstance 
soon  reached  the  ear  of  their  master,  who  perceived 
that  he  musi  either  put  a  stop  lo  this  innocent  con- 
spiracy, or  himself  lake  an  aclive  part  in  promo- 
ting its  consummation.  This  led  to  a  conversation 
with  the  foreman  of  the  factory;  who  expressed  his 
readiness  to  superintend  the  school.  The  propri- 
etor very  cheerfully  granted  the  use  of  the  factory, 
on  Sundays,  as  a  school-room  ;  all  the  children  in 
his  employ,  and  some  others,  (amounting  together 
to  about  70,)  became  scholars,  and  about  10  of  the 
work  people  offered  themselves  as  teachers.  The 
conduct  of  the  children,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
greatly  improved  ;  instead  of  indulging  in  idle  or 
vicious  conversation,  they  are  now  seen  with  their 
hooks  before  them,  diligently  storing  their  minds 
with  scriptural  trulhs,  whilst  their  hands  are  busi- 
ly engaged  in  providing  for  their  daily  wants. 

The  establishment  of  this  school  having  become 


known  in  ihe  town,  numerous  applications  were 
made  by  the  poor  for  permission  to  attend  "  the 
Factory  Sunday  School."  A  general  admission, 
however,  could  not  be  allowed  ;  and  the  result  was 
an  application  lo  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  to  know 
if  means  could  not  be  adopted  for  providing  instruc- 
tion for  the  poor  children  of  the  town.  Thus  in- 
vited lo  benevolent  exertion,  the  clergyman  procee- 
ded to  solicit  subscriptions  towards  erecting  a  pub- 
lic school-house.  The  proposal  was  well  received. 
A  nobleman  generously  gave  a  piece  of  ground  to 
build  on,  and  a  subscription  of  107  per  annum.  The 
members  for  the  place  gave  a  donation  of  50/  each; 
and  the  inhabitants  generally  contributed  most  libe- 
rally. The  result  has  been  the  erection  of  a  sub- 
stantial building,  in  which  more  than  150  boys  re- 
ceive daily  instruction.  How  vast  a  sum  of  good 
may  thus  succeed  the  unobtrusive  efforts  of  this 
female  Sunday  School  teacher ;  and  when  the 
chord  her  hand  has  touched  shall  cease  to  vibrate, 
who  can  tell  1  There  is  a  river,  the  streams  where- 
of make  glad  the  city  of  our  God  ;  each  in  its  pro- 
gress everand  anon  breaks  through  its  usual  bounds, 
and  pours  its  waters  over  lands  where  drought  be- 
fore prevailed  ;  and  these  again  diverging  into  yet 
more  numerous  streams,  shallonward  roll,  inclosed 
with  fertile  plains,  until  the  day  when  every  parch- 
ed place  shall  smile  with  verdure,  and  desert  scenes 
shall  blossom  like  the  rose. — [London)  S.  S.  Teach- 
ers1 Magazine. 


EDI  TO  RIAL. 


THE  HEABT. 

"  I  do  not  know,  papa,"  sail!  little  Daniel  to  his 
father,  "  what  you  mean  by  knrt.  You  tell  me  I 
have  a  wicked  heart,  and  that  I  must  have  a  good 
heart,  or  I  cannot  he  a  good  child  and  be  saved. 
What  is  my  heart  1" 

"  I  will  try,"  said  his  father, "  to  make  you  un- 
derstand it;" — anil  thus  he  explained  it. 

You  have  seen  the  heart  of  a  calf,  and  of  a  lamb. 
You  Know  it  is  the  organ  that  contains  the  blood, 
and  from  which  it  flows  out  In  to  all  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy and  to  which  conies  back  again,  many  limes  in 
a  minute.  It  is  just  so  in  your  body  and  mine. 
You  have  a  hearl  in  your  body,  from  which  the 
blood  circulates  at  every  pulse.  By  this  means  the 
body  is  warmed,  and  nourished,  and  kept  alive. 
The  blood  in  ihe  heart  is  kept  in  a  good  slate,  by 
the  ait  which  you  receive  through  the  lungs  every 
lime  you  breathe;  and  that  is  ihe  use  of  the  lungs. 
If  the  blood  in  the  heart  could  receive  the  air  any 
other  way,  you  might  live  without  the  use  of  the 
lungs.  So  that  you  see  your  health,  your  reason, 
and  your  life  itself,  depend  on  the  hearl,  as  the 
agent  for  supplying  the  blood  for  the  head  and  the 
limbs  and  the  whole  body.  There  is  noparlof  the 
body  more  necessary  than  this.  You  may  have  a 
foot,  or  a  hand,  or  a  whole  leg  or  arm,  cut  off,  and 
still  live  and  enjoy  good  health.  But  if  the  heart 
is  wounded,  so  that  it  does  not  propel  the  blood 
through  the  veins,  yon  must  die  in  an  instant.  The 
heart  is  ihe  source  of  animal  life.  This  is  your 
heart,  in  a  literal  sense  ;  meaning  an  organ  of  your 
budy. 

But  when  we  speak  of  your  loving  God  with  all 
your  heart,  having  a  good  heart,  or  a  wicked  hearl, 
we  do  not  mean  ihis  fleshly  organ  that  propels  the 
blood.  We  speak  ihen  of  something  that  belongs  to 
your  soul,  and  not  to  your  body.  Yet  we  mean 
that  which  is  as  important  in  your  soul,  as  the  flesh- 
ly organ  is  in  your  body.  It  is  that  in  your  soul 
which  produces  all  your  affections,  and  desires,  and 
wishes,  and  feelings.  In  ihe  soul,  the  heart  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  your  understanding,  or  reason. 
When  you  understand,  and  think,  and  reason  about 
things,  ii  is  your  mind  that  does  it,  not  your  heart. 
So  your  conscience  is  not  the  same  as  your  heart. 
Conscience  is  a  sort  of  monitor  in  your  soul,  to 
reprove  you  when  you  do  wrong,  and  commend  you 
when  you  do  right;  but  it  does  not  iiself  do  Ihe 
wrong  or  the  right.  But  when  you  love  your  pa- 
rents, or  your  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  not  merely 
your  mind  that  thinks  about  them,  or   your  con- 


science that  says  you  ought  lo  love  them,  but  your 
hearl  that  actually  loi-es  I  hem.  If  you  hate  any 
person,  and  wish  to  injure  him,  it  is  your  wicked 
heart  that  has  these  bad  passions.  You  may  think 
at  the  same  lime  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  be 
hated,  and  your  conscience  may  reprove  you  for 
doing  wrong,  and  yet  vour  bad  heart  may  hate 
them  and  be  full  of  anger  or  malice  against  them. 
You  see  then  how  ihe  heart  governs  your  reason 
and  your  conscience  ;  and  that  it  is  that  power  of 
your  soul  which  sends  out  all  the  feelings  and  pas- 
sions which  make  you  a  good  or  a  bad  boy.  You 
are  not  lo  be  blamed  for  having  thoughts  about  bad 
things,  or  to  be  praised  for  thinking  about  good 
things.  You  are  lo  be  blamed  when  you  dislike 
good  things  or  fore  those  that  are  evil.  You  are 
doing  right,  when  you  love  thai  which  is  right,  and 
hale  every  wicked  way.  It  is  not  wrong  to  think 
about  your  neighbour's  possessions  ;  but  it  is  wick- 
ed to  desire  lo  get  ihem  without  his  consent  and 
without  making  compensation.  Wilh  your  heart 
you  can  break  the  tenih  commandment  ;  with  your 
understandiug  and  conscience  you  cannot:  for 
these  never  transgress  ihe  law  of  God  except  when 
a  perverse  hearl  controls  and  overpowers  them,  and 
when  it  does  so  the  heart  is  guilty  and  not  they. 

The  heart  then  is  that  power  of  the  soul,  which 
is  continually  producing  desires  and  feelings  that 
are  either  right  or  wrong,  holy  or  sinful.  So  says 
Christ.  "Those  things  which  proceed  out  of  ihe 
mouth  come  forlh  from  ihe  heart,  and  they  defile 
the  man.  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts, 
(inclinations)  murders, ad  ulleries,fornications, thefts, 
false-witness,  blasphemies:  these  are  the  things 
which  defile  a  man."  So  the  fruits  of  ihe  Spirit 
arise  in  the  midst  of  a  renewed  or  good  heart. 
They  are  lliese  :  "  love,  joy,  peace,  lonj-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance." 
For  instance,  you  may  think  about  the  sin  nod 
danger  of  drinking  and  eating  lo  excess,  and  your 
conscience  may  condemn  you  for  indulging  in  ihem  ; 
but  your  fleshly  appetites  for  them  may  be  so  strong, 
and  the  heart  of  your  soul  may  so  consent  to  ihe 
deeds  of  your  body,  lhat  you  will  be  filled  wilh 
surfeiling  and  drunkenness,  and  be  very  criminal 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Or,  if  you  refrain  from  these 
things  because  conscience  renders  you  unhappy, 
or  because  you  fear  some  bad  consequences  to  your- 
self, while  you  cherish  your  appetites  and  long  af- 
ter the  forbidden  indulgences,  then  your  heart  is 
bad,  and  you  break  that  law  which  requires  a 
right  spirit  within  you. 

Now,  my  child,  our  heails  are  all  selfish,  and 
proud,  and  worldly-minded,,  and  inclined  to  that 
which  is  evil  continually.  Many  of  our  desires  are 
in  themselves  innocent ;  as  the  desire  for  necessary 
fojd,  for  knowledge,  for  happiness.  But  being  in 
hearts  that  do  not  love  God  supremely,  even  these 
desires  become  sinful.  Il  is  necessary  that  such 
hearts  should  be  purified,  or  they  can  never  serve 
and  enjoy  God  in  his  holy  kingdom.  And  this 
is  whai  we  mean  by  a  change  of  heart,  or  the  new 
birth.  It  is  having  this  wicked  heart  broken,  and 
resisted,  and  subdued  ;  and  having  ihe  love  of  God 
and  man  shed  abroad  in  us  by  the  holy  Spirit. 
When  a  man  or  a  child  repents  and  loves  God,  that 
is,  when  he  is  renewed  by  the  holy  Ghost  in  the 
image  of  Christ,  then  he  loves  what  he  formerly 
hated,  and  hales  what  he  formerly  loved.  He  is 
a  new  creature;  old  things  have  passed  away,  be- 
hold all  things  have  become  new  He  is  not  free 
from  the  trouble  of  his  old  heart;  it  is  about  him 
constancy,  like^a  dead  and  putrifying  carcase 
from  which  he  groans  to  be  delivered.  But  he 
hales  it,  resists  it,  strives  against,  and  by  the 
sttength  of  Christ  he  overcomes.  So  he  grows  in 
grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  his  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour, till  he  becomes  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Soon,  my  dear  son,  that  fleshly  heart  within 
you  which  now  spreads  life  and  strength  through 
all  your  limbs  and  mantles  your  cheek  with  health 
and  beauty,  will  cease  to  beat,  and  yonr  frail  body 
will  remain  a  mere  lump  of  cold  clay.  Your  soul 
will  survive,  and  live  forever.  But  where  will  it  go, 
if  it  has  not  fixed  itself  on  God  as  the  object  of  in- 
finite delight,  loving  him  with  all  the  hearl,  and 
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all  the  strength,  and  all  the  mind!     If  it  has  loved  INFANT  FONDNESS  FOR  MUSIC.                !  short  time  a  large  patrimony  in  profligate  revels, 

only  self  and  the  world,  and  the  world  is  burnt  up,  Boston,  Nor.  3.      We  witnessed  some  evenings  formed  a  purpose  while  hanging  over  the  brow  of  a 

must  it  not  be  tilled  with   disappointment,  and   an-  since  at  a  friend's  house,  an    astonishingly  early  precipice  from  which  he  had  determined  to  throw 

guish,  and  horroi,  and  despair  I     Break  then  your  display  of  a  propensity  for  music,  in  an  infant  child  himself,  that  he  would  regain  what  he  had  lost, 

stubborn  heart    in   penitence  and  love,  now  while  only  six  mouths  old.     His  mother  would  place  him  The  purpose  thus  formed  he  kept;  and  though  he 

God  wails  to  receive  the  returning  sinuer,  and  you  in  a  low  chair  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  began  by  shovelling  a  luad  of  coals  into  a  cellar, 

will  know  what  1  mean  when  I  say,  that  the  peace  falling  out  and   injuring  himself,  whilst  his  father  he  proceeded  from  one  step  to  another,  till  he  had 

of  God  which  passelh  all    understanding  can   keep  i  played  some  lively  air  upon  a  violin  ;  at  the  first  more  than   recovered   his  lost  possessions,  and  died 
our  minds  and  hearts  unto  the  day  of  the  appear 


ing  of  Jesus  Christ. 


MISCELLANY. 


EASTERN  PKOVERIIS. 

Son. 

From  the  creatures  of  God  let  man  learn  wisdom; 
and  apply  to  himself  the  instruction  they  give. 

Go  to  the  desert,  my  sou,  observe  the  young  stork  '  delight.  When  the  music  ceased,  and  the  father 
of  the  wilderness;  let  him  speak  to  thy  heart:  he  I  removed  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  stand- 
beareth  on  his  wings  his  aged  sire,  he  lodgeth  him  I  ing,  to  put  up  the  violin,  the  child  would  follow  him 
in  safety,  and  supplieth  him  with  food.  I  with  his  eyes,  and  look  most  imploringly,  as  if  beg- 

The  piety  of  a  child  is  sweeter  than  the  incense  !  ging  for  a  repetition  of  the  sweet  sounds  which  had 
of  Persia  offered  to  the   sun;  yea,  more   delicious    enraptured  him.  [Transcript. 

than  odours  wafted  from  a  field  of  Arabian  spices  I  • 

by  the  western  gales.  Battle  with  a  Bull. — As  a  young  man  was  driv- 

Be  grateful  then  to  thy  father,  for  he  gave  thee!  ing  a  four  years  old  bull  along  the  banks  of  the 
life:  and  to  thy  mother,  for  she  sustained  thee.        i  Pemigewassel,  at    New-Hampton,    Vermont,    last 

Hear  the  words  of  his  mouth,  for  they  are  spo-  Monday,  the  animal  turned  and  attacked  him. 
ken  for  thy  good;  give  ear  to  his  admonition,  for  The  man  snatched  a  stake  from  the  fence  and 
it  proceedeth  from  love.  stood  manfully  upon  his  defence.     The  bull  pushed 

He  hath  watched  fur  thy  welfare;  he  hath  toiled  j  violently  at  him,  mw  receding,  then  renewing 
for  tl.y  ease;  do  honour,  therefore,  to  his  age,  and  j  the  attack  with  redoubled  fury,  endeavouring  to 
let  not  his  gray  hairs  be  treated  with  irreTarence.      dash  his  adversary  to  the  earth.     In  a  few  minutes 

Think  on  thy  helpless  infancy,  and  the  froward- !  the  battle  became  sc  warm  that  the  man  beat  a  re- 
ness  of  thy  youth  ;  and  indulge  the  infirmities  of  |  treat  and  plunged  into  the  river,  there  three  or  four 
thy  aged  parents;  assist  and  support  them  in  the1  feet  deep.  The  bu  I  followed,  but  the  man  reach- 
decline  of  life.  ed  the  opposite  side  before  him.     He  had  not  time 

So  shall  their  hoarv  heads  go  down  to  the  grave  I  to  escape,  however, before  the  bull  was  at  his  heels. 

in  peace  ;  and  thine  own  children,  in  reverence  of  I  He  again  retreated,  plunging  into  the  stream.     But 

thy  example,  shall  repay  thy  piety  with  filial  love,      j  by  this  time   he  had   become  so  much  exhausted 

Brothers  |  that  the  animal  overtook  him  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  one  father,   provided   for  j  Sli11  the  young  man,  fertile  in  expedients,  eluded 


motion  of  the  bow,  the  child's  face  lit  up  with  an  inveterate  miser,  worth  £60,000.  I  mention 
smiles,  and  as  the  music  continued,  he  would  shake  this,  not  as  an  example  to  he  imitated,  but  as 
his  little  arms  and  feet  as  if  beating  time  to  the  j  a  signal  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplish- 
measure  ;  the  more  rapid  the  movement  of  the  air,  led  by  fixed  purpose  and  persevering  effort.  A  young 
the  quicker  became  his  motions,  until  we  felt  al- 1  man  who  sets  out  in  life  with  a  determination  to  ex- 
inost  compelled  to  request  the  father  to  desist,  lest  j  eel,  can  hardly  fail  of  his  purpose.  There  is  in  his 
excessive  excitement  should  throw  the  infant  into  case  a  steadiness  of  aim,  a  concentration  of  feeling 
convulsions.  During  the  whole  time,  he  kept  his 
eyes  steadfastly  upon  his  father  in  an  ecstacy  of 


and  effort,  which  bear  him  onward  to  his  object 
with  irresistible  energy,  and  render  success  in  what 
ever  he  undertakes,  certain. 

THE  BEtiGAR  BOY  AND  HIS  BIBLE. 
A  few  days  ago,  a  beggar  with  two  children 
about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  came  into  the 
house  where  I  was.  Seeing  one  of  the  children 
with  a  Testament  in  his  breast,  I  asked  him 
■where  he  had  been  to  school ;  he  answered  by 
naming  one  of  the  London  Hibernian  Society's 
Schools.  I  then  inquired  if  he  was  fond  of  that 
book.  "  Yes,"  he  replied ;  "  I  read  a  portion  of 
it  every  night  when  I  go  to  rest."  I  asked  the 
father  if  he  could  read.  "No,"  said  he;  "but 
when  we  are  tired  of  travelling,  we  sit  down  un- 
der a  hedge,  and  I  get  the  child  to  read;  and 
this  enables  me  to  endure  with  patience  and  sub- 
mission, the  hardships  and  distress  I  meet  with. 
[From  the  Report  of  the  Hibernian  Society. 


by  his  care  :  and  the  breast  of  one  mother  hath 
en  you  suck. 

Let  the  bonds  of  affection,  therefore,  unite  thee 
with  thy  brothers,  that  peace  and  happiness  may 
dwell  in  thy  father's  house. 

And  when  ye  separate  in  the  world,  remember 
the  relation  that  bindelh  you  to  love  and  unity  ; 
and  prefer  not  a  stranger  before  thine  own  blood 


the  attack  by  constant  turning  in  the  water.     As 
the  animal  could  not  turn  so  rapidly  as  the  youth, 
the  latter  succeeded  in  seizing  upon  his  tail — thence  i 
he  leaped  upon  his  neck  and   grappled  him   by  the! 
horns.     By  main  strength  he  forced  his  head  under! 
water  and  drowned  him  ! — Statesman. 

An  Azorean  Paradise. — A  much  respected  gen- 


Iflnv  brother  is  in  "adversity,  assist  him;  jf  thy  ;  neman  oi  tneeastwarn,  wnose  lady   and   daughter 
sister  is  in  trouble  forsake  her  not.  embarked  last  July  for  Fayal    on    a    visit  to  some 

So  shall    the  fortunes  of  thy  father  contribute  to  I  near  and  dear  relatives,   thus  describes   their    res- 


idence on  one  of  the  Azores  islands,  in  a  letter  | 
to  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer:  "  The  I 
mansion  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  garden  of; 
three  acres,  and    commands  an    extensive   view  ofl 


the  support  of  his    whole  race;  and   his  care  be 
continued  to  you  all,  in  your  love  to  each  other. 

Shooting  one  another. — One  voungfool  was  shot 
in  the  breast  by  another  fool,  near  Camden,  New  j  ,he  harbour,  and  of  the  volcanie  island  of  Piso. 
Jersey,  on  the  26th  of  October.— They  were  firing  |  In  »b|S  garden,  vegetation  never  ceases.  Skirl. ng 
at  each  other  according  to  the  laws  of  honor.  Il ' ,he  U0Per  Part»  ls  a  h.edSe  composed  of  geraniums 
is  vulgarly  called  a  duet,  and  occurs  when  men  be- 1  en»"ely.  m°™  lhan  ■«  feet  ,r>  height,  containing 
come  so  mad  with  each  other  as  to  lose  their  rea-  every  varlc|y  of  ]etf  anti  flower»  and  blooming 
son.  They  are  then  willin*  to  be  shot  at  with  pow- 1  ln  Januar7  «"«■  a1'  tne  luxuriance  of  summer, 
der  and  ball  for  the  sake  of  the  savarre  pleasure  of1  Scattered  in  the  richest  profusion  along  the  walks, 
returning  the  fire  upon  their  enemy!  Yea  they  I  theY  Wl11  find  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  trees  cov- 
are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  dyin-r  while  their  spir- !  ered  w,lh  blossoms  and  fruit  in  every  stage  of  ad- 
its are  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  a  brother,  and  thus  I  vancement  I  and  thus  they  appear  the  year  round  : 
be  sent  to  the  bar  of  God,  who  has  said,  Thou  shall  \  al  lhe  same  Ume»  !ose?  of  va9t  var,p,y  are  shedding 
nut  kil!.  ■  I  lheir  fragrance.     In  March  they  will  see  the  peach, 

j„„~7  4        a  .        11  .1  u         ,!  the  apricot  and  the  almond  in   full    bloom:  and   a- 

Anecdote. — A  travel  er  recently  passing  through  ,■         <  „  ..    .  ,      «■       L     L 

~n»  rtf.t.~  „;il  n;  .    c       i  imuue "  ,  round  them  thesugar  cane,  the  tea  and  coffee  shrubs 

one  ot  the  villages  of  Vermont,  found  a  neat  reser- ,      j  .i     c    >>     *pu  u  1 1  j    •  l 

.,  ■      c  T  r    i  .  .  and  the  fig."      They  probably   arrived    mst   at  the 

voir  of  pure  water,  supplied  by  an  aqueduct  from  a| * *  „r  .u«  ..:-.—    __j  _rJ 

spring  in  the  Green  Mountains. 


While  his  horse 
was  regaling  himself,  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
a  label  on  the  post  containing  the  following  stanza: 

Temperance  fouiilnin,  good  as  can  he, 
Better  far  than  rum  or  brandy, 
If  this  truth  excites  your  fury, 
Lei  your  hone  he  judge  und  jury. 

[Middletown  Gaz 


have  sixty  days  to  riot  on  the  delicious  grapes  of 
Pice,  garnished  with  most  delightful  apricots,  ficrsi 
&c. — The  thermometer  ranging  from  52  to  30  the 
year  round. 


Decision  of  Character. — Resolution  is  omnipo- 
tent. Determine  that  you  will  be  something  in  the 
Icmptaiion.— Let  all  who  are  tempted  to  be  cau-  j  wor|(]|  am|  you  p|ia||  be  something.  Aim  at  excel- 
tinned  to  guard  against  the  small  heginmngs  of  sin.  pence,  and  excellence  will  be  attained.  This  is 
We  once  heard  of  a  man,  whoconfessed  on  the  gal- !  the  great  secret  of  effort  and  eminence.  J  cannot 
lows  as  he  was  about  to  be  hung  for  highway  robbe- ,  <fo  it,  never  accomplished  any  thing;  I  will  try 
ry,  that  he  commenced  his  iniquitous  course  by  !  has  wrought  wonders.  You  have  all  perhaps 
s  ea  ing  aptn.  |  neart]  0f  the  young  man  who,  having  wasted  in  a 


POBTSY, 


CHOOSING   THE    FLOWER 

(  I  have  a  present,  child,  for  iliee, 

A  flower — you  will  not  lose  it, 
Come  choose  you  one  from  oiu  these  three, 

And  tell  me  why  you  choose  it.* 
1  The  poppy — O  'tis  heautiful ; — 

The  brightest  flower  that  blows — 
But  Mother— I  had  rather  smell 

A  violet  or  a,  rose — 
'  The  poppy  makes  me  Fleepy  loo, 

So  I  will  choose  some  oilier — 
But  these  two  flowers — what  shall  I  do? 

I  want  them  both,  my  mother.' 
'  And  I,  my  gentle  child,  want  one, 

And  surely  you'll  not  grieve  me, 
Am)  take  the  pretty  onus — and  none 

But  this  dull  poppy  leave  me.' 
'  No,  mother — no — the  rose  is  thine — 
How  sweet— here  only  breathe  It; 
— I  choose  Lite  violet  for  mine, 
— Because — it  grew  beneaili  It" 

THE  BRIGHT   HEARTH. 

Now  the  gloomy  winter  days, 

CIouiI.h  and  storm  are  coming  on, 
Bui  our  cheerful  hearth  doth  bliixe 

Brighter  than  the  summer  sun. 
Here,  tnv  mother,  we  can  slay 

Willi  iliee,  in  litis  pleasant  room  ; 
Who  would  ask  abroad  to  play, 

When  so  cheerful  is  their  home  ! 
Soft  the  song  of  summer  bird, 

Sweet  lhe  breath  of  summer  flower, 
But  a  kind,  a  loxing  word 

Comes  with  sweeter,  softer  power. 
Mother,  when  thy  loving  voice 

Clierk*  or  cheers  we  will  obey, 
And  he  silent,  or  rejoice 

Through  this  stormy,  gloomy  day. 
And  when  evening  shades  uppenr, 

Brighter  still  will  glow  our  hearth, 
Then  our  father  will  be  here, 

And  [its  smile  will  join  our  mirth. 


[Mrs.  Hale. 


[ib. 


THE  STARS. 

*  See,  the  stars  are  coming 

In  the  f.iir  blue  skies  ! 
Mother,  took  ?  they  brighten — 

Are  they  angel's  eyesl' 
'No,  my  child,  lite  splendor 

Of  ihiise  stnrs  is  given, 
Like  the  lines  of  (lowers, 

By  the  God  of  heaven.' 
'Mother,  if  1  Rtuily, 

Sure  He  'II  let  me  know 
Why  ihow  t-tars  he  Ifghud 

O'er  our  earth  to  giow  :' 
•Child— what  God  has  fini*lied 

Has  ii  glorious  aim, — 
Thine  it  is  to  worship 

Aud  love  his  holy  name.' 


lib. 
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NARRATIVE. 


For  the    Youth's  Companion. 
THE    ORPHAN. 

CHAPTER  II. 
"  Will  you  permit  me  to  slay  with  you  a  little 
while,"  said  Andrew  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  who  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  his  father's — after  lie  had  travel- 
Jed  nearly  two  hours — "If  I  live  with  my  uncle  he 
will  not  permit  me  to  read  the  Bible  or  attend  the 
Sabbath  School,  and  I  have  left  him."* 

"With  all  my  heart — come  in,  my  little  lad,  and 
you  shall  ahvays  live  with  me,  and  be  a  brother  to 
Charles,  who  is  just  of  your  age." 

Andrew  walked  into  the  house,  and  was  received 
with  manifest  tokens  of  pleasure  by  the  whole  fami- 
ly, and  especially  by  Mr.  Jacobs'  little  son,  who 
called  him  by  many  endearing  names,  and  who  said 
he  should  always  accompany  him  to  his  school. 

"And  I  will  always  help  you  in  your  work,"  said 
Andrew,  "  and  go  with  you  to  the  pastures." 

"And  you  will  play  with  me,  and  ride  with  me, 
and  sleep  with  me,  and  do  every-thing  with  me." 
"Do  you  go  to  the  Sabbath  School,  Charles?" 
"  We  hav'nt  any  in   this  part  of  the   town — I 
heard  they  had  lately  opened  one  in  your  uncle's 
neighborhood. — Did  you  go?" 

"  I  went  all  the  time  I  could — and  I  don't  know 
what  my  good  teacher,  Mr.  Gray,  will  say  because  I 
have  left — but  I  could'nt  help  it.  Don't  you  think 
they'll  soon  get  one  in  this  part  of  the  town  ?" 
"  I  hope  not,  for  I  should  hate  to  go." 
"  Then  you  don't  want  to  go?  O,  Charles,  you 
know  not  the  pleasure  I  took  in  attending  the 
school ;  if  you  did  you'd  rejoice  to  attend  one." 

"  I  should  have  to  get  lessons;  and  I  don't  love 
to  study." 

"  But  I  do, — And  here's  the  lesson  for  the  next 
Sabbath,"  said  Andrew,  taking  from  his  pocket  his 
little  Bible,  and  pointing  to  the  chapter ;  "  and  don't 
you  love  to  read  this  good  book  ?" 

"  I  never  read  much  in  it,  only  at  our  day  school." 
"But  you  ought;  it  is  such  a  good  book.  It 
tells  about  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
who  came  down  from  heaven  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  crucified  that  we  might  be  pardoned,  and  be 
received  into  heaven." 

"  What  if  we  don't  have  our  sins  pardoned  ?" 
"  Oh  then  we  shall  go  to  the  wicked  place,  where 
are  pains  and  torments  forever  and  ever ;  and  as 
the  Bible  says,  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
fire  is  not  quenched  ;  and  the  wicked  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  prepared  for  the  dev- 
il and  his  angels.  Now  don't  you  want  to  escape 
Ahis  awful  place?" 

"  Well,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  1" 
"  You  must  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
I  should  liKe  to  have  you  hear  Mr.  Gray  explain  it. 
You  must  pray  every  day,  and  the  Lord  will  hear 
jour  prayer,  and  he  will  change  your  wicked  heart." 
"  And  do  you  pray  every  day  1" 
"  I  have  lately.     My  parents  taught  me  to  pray, 
-and  if  you  are  willing,  I  will  go  with  you  into  your 
chamber,  after  dinner,  and  we  will  pray  together 
•that  the  Lord  may  bless  us." 

Charles  consented,  and  they  retired  for  devotion. 
Mr.  Jacobs  was  a  well-meaning  man,  and  had 
always  the  greatest  esteem  and  love  for  the  parents 
of  Andrew.  Berore  his  mother  died  he  informed 
■her,  if  her  son  should  ever  be  in  want  as  long  as 
lie  continued  in  life,  he  would  be  his  friend.  An- 
drew heard  this  conversation,  and  knew  where  to 
find  a  protector. 

*  Andrew  cannot  he  justified  in  absconding  from  his  uncle's 
bouse  ;  hut  God  would  forgive  tile  fault  of  tile  child,  niisino  from 
Jlis  ignorance  of  the  course  of  duty  in  such  trying  circumstances. 


Mr.  Jacobs  was  a  moral  man,  but  not  a  Christ- 
ian. He  was  rather  favorable  to  the  amusements 
of  the  fashionable  world,  which  he  thought  not  de- 
rogatory to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel.  But  he  sad- 
ly failed'in  the  education  of  his  child  ;  seldom  did 
he  mention  the  Deity  to  him,  or  the  word  of  ever- 
lasting truth.  And  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
children  of  such  parents  are  so  deficient  in  divine 
knowledge,  and  ofall  that  is  pleasing  and  lovely  in 
religion.  But  Andrew  seemed  a  messenger  sent 
into  this  family  for  good.  He  had  not  long  been 
there,  before  things  took  a  different  turn.  Little 
Charles  began  to  be  anxious  for  his  soul,  which 
excited  an  interest  in  Mr.  J.  and  his  wife.  By 
degrees  they  forsook  their  sinful  amusements  and 
were  constant  attendants  at  the  house  of  God,  al- 
though it  was  nearly  a  mile  distant. 

At  the  expiration  of  six  months,  this  household, 
once  so  negligent  of  religion,  now  reared  a  holy 
altar,  and  morning  and  evening  kneeled  before 
their  God,  while  one  of  their  number  addressed  the 
invisible  Jehovah. 

During  this  lime  Andrew  seemed  unable  to  ex- 
press the  deep  feelings  of  his  tender  heart.  He 
blessed  his  God,  and  prayed  for  strength  to  resist 
every  temptation,  and  that  each  of  the  family  might 
walk  in  faith,  and  continue  faithful  unto  the  end  of 
life.  Nor  did  he  forget  his  wicked  uncle.  He 
prayed  fervently  for  him,  that  he  might  not  stand 
out  against  the  truth,  but  that  deep  conviction  might 
seize  his  stubborn  heart.  Although  he  had  not 
seen  or  heard  of  him  since  he  left  his  house,  he 
could  but  hope  that  he  had  been  sorry  forhis  conduct. 
Dwelling  in  pious  love,  rejoicing  in  the  goodness 
of  their  Redeemer,  this  family  moved  along  for  a 
number  of  years,  while  the  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance was  continually  shining  about  them.  But 
who  can  pierce  the  mysteries  of  Providence?  Who 
can  rend  the  vail,  and  look  into  the  unseen  future  ? 
This  bright  day  was  to  be  curtained  in  sadness. 
Mr.  J.  suddenly  complained  of  ill  health,  and  in  a 
week  or  two  was  stretched  upon  his  dying  bed.  He 
felt  as  though  he  should  arise  no  more  ;  "but,"  said 
he,  "I  feel  perfectly  willing  that  the  Lord  should 
do  with  me  as  seemeth  right  in  his  sight.  If  I  am 
to  get  better,  it  is  well ;  I  will  endeavour  to  serve 
him  more.  But  if  I  am  to  be  taken  away,  I  shall 
be  at  rest ;  free  from  care,  free  from  anxiety,  and 
free  from  pain."  Seeing  them  around  him  weep, 
he  exclaimed — "  Your  tears  pain  me.  If  I  were 
unprepared  to  go,  well  might  you  shed  torrents  ; 
but  now  dry  your  eyes,  and  rejoice  that  I  am  so 
near  the  blessed  Savior.  O  this  will  be  only  a 
short  separation.  You  will  soon  meet  me  again  in 
a  brighter  and  better  world,  where  there  is  no  more 
parting  with  friends,  no  more  dying  ;  and  where 
we  shall  go  no  more  out   forever." 

In  a  little  while  Mr.  J.  was  no  more.  His  saint- 
ed spirit  had  reached  the  skies,  to  mingle  with  the 
just  made  perfect  in  ascribing  praise  and  honor  to 
the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 

It  was  now  seven  years  since  Andrew  became 
a  resident  of  this  family,  and  he  ahvays  appeared 
as  a  son  and  brother;  and  by  them  he  was  seldom 
called  Martin,  but  Andrew  Jacobs.  It  was  about 
six  months  after  Mr.  J.'s  death  that  Mr.  Gould, 
being  on  a  visit  in  the  neighborhood,  called  on  Mrs. 
J.  Andrew  knew  him  instantly,  but  Mr.  G.  knew 
not  the  orphan  boy;  and  Andrew  did  not  choose 
to  make  himself  known.  He  conversed  a  long  lime 
with  him,  and  found  he  was  very  sociable.  When 
Andrew  went  out,  Mr.  Gould  said  to  Mrs.  J. 
"  You  have  a  very  intelligent  son.  I  should  rejoice 
if  mine,  who  is  about  his  age,  possessed  his  knowl- 
edge and  judgment.  What  occupaiion  tlo  you  in- 
tend to  choose  for  him  ?" 


"  I  have  not  as  yet  thought  of  any  one  in  partic- 
ular." 

"  But  should  you  not  like  to  have  me  lake  him 
into  my  business ;  and  after  he  has  been  with  me 
until  he  is  twenty-one,  I  will  then  set  Lira  up,  and 
help  him  all  in  my  power." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  G. — I  will  think  of  it, 
and  consult  Andrew,  and  send  you  word  in  a  few 
days." 

"  So  do,  so  do;  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
I  will  treat  him  as  if  he  were  my  own  son." 

After  Mr.  G.  had  deparled,  Andrew  was  infor- 
med of  his  request.  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "I  will  go 
and  live  with  him — 'tis  not  a  great  way  from  us, 
and  I  will  for  the  present  call  my  name  Jacobs, 
and  call  you  mother,  and  when  you  visit  there,  you 
can  request  to  be  directed  to  your  son." 

Mrs.  J.  did  not  want  to  part  with  Andrew,  but 
knew  it  would  be  wrong  if  he  was  not  put  in  some 
business  ;  so  she  gave  her  consent;  and  after  Lid- 
ding a  present  '  adieu'  to  Charles  and  his  mother, 
Andrew  set  out  for  Mr.  Gould's.  He  was  joyfully 
received,  and  each  one  used  his  best  endeavors  to 
please  and  interest  him.  Andrew  could  hardly 
help  dropping  a  tear  when  he  visited  the  bam, 
whence  he  made  his  escape  eight  years  before.  But 
he  suppressed  all  dismal  feelings,  and  entered  up- 
on the  duties  of  his  new  station. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  all  that  transpired 
during  the  time  he  resided  with  Mr.  G.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  he  was  faithful  to  his  God,  obedient  to  his 
master,  and  gained  the  approbation  ofall  who  knew 
him.  The  day  Andrew  completed  his  one  and 
twentieth  year,  and  after  he  had  been  in  his  service 
upwards  of  six  years,  Mr.  Gould  informed  him  that 
he  was  a  free  man.  But  I  have  engaged  a  store  in 
which  you  can  trade.  I  have  filled  it  with  the  ne- 
cessary articles.  The  goods  are  yours,  and  I'll  lei! 
you  why  I  am  so  liberal.  A  sister-in-law  of  mine 
died  many  years  ago.  She  had  but  one  child,  a 
son.  He  would  now  have  been  about  your  age,  and 
she  entrusted  him  to  my  care,  with  what  properly 
she  possessed,  to  be  his  when  he  should  arrive  at 
twenty-oue.  But  he  died  quite  young,  and  I  r«- 
mained  possessor  of  the  property.  I  will  now  give 
it  to  yon.  I  am  able  to  do  it  and  hope  you  will  be 
always  as  diligent  in  your  business,  and  as  ex- 
emplary in  your  conduct,  as  you  have  been  while 
in  my  service." 

Andrew  could  not  help  weeping,  when  he  knew 
that  he  was  the  one  that  his  uncle  supposed  was 
dead.  But  he  took  the  store  and  his  prospect  was 
encouraging. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  your  sign  painted,"  said  his 
uncle,after  Andrew  had  been  in  the  new  store  about 
a  fortnight. 

"  Next  Monday  it  shall  be  up,  Sir,"  and  the  day 
arrived,  and  up  went  Andrew  Martin,  in  blazon- 
ed capitals.  People  looked,  and  wondered,  for  Ihey 
thought  they  knew  no  such  person  ;  and  when  his 
uncle  arrived  who  can  paint  his  astonishment ! 
Words  are  too  feeble. 

"  My  dear  nephew,"  said  he,  "  is  it  you  1  Is 
this  that  little  Andrew  Martin,  that  I  treated  so 
cruelly" — he  could  say  no  more. 

Many  witnessed  the  scene  ;  and  that  day  will  long 
be  remembered.  - 

Andrew  and  his  uncle  live  in  the  greatest  inti- 
macy and   friendship,  and  are  fellow  travellers  to 
that  celestial  city,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
Portland.  D.  C.  C. 


Maxim. — As  lie  that  would  nccuse  God  of  injustice  were  a 
blasphemer;  so  he  that  suspects  his  mercy,  dishonours  God  as 
much,  and  produces  in  himself  that  fear,  which  is  llie  parent  u£ 
trouble,  but  no  instrument  of  duty.— Jermy  Taylor. 
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V  O  U  T  H'S    COMPANION. 


DIALOGUE 


From  "  Aid*  to  Developement.' 
THOU  SHALT  NOT  STEAL. 
Lucy's  Mamma  had  been  speaking  with  her  of 
Oie  spirit  and  full  meaning  of  several  of  Uie  Com- 
mandments; telling  her  that  each  "Commandment 
of  God  is  exceeding  broad,"  and  reaches,  like  the 
divine  knowledge,  lo  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart.  They  came  to  the  eighth  command- 
ment :_Lucy  read  :— "  Thou  shall  not  steal'— then 
asked  her  mamma,  "  What  can  be  lIic  spirit  of  this 
commandment,  mamma,  for  I  think  I  know  some 
persons  who  do  not  in  reality  steal  things  away 
from  others'!" 

;,'amma.  What  kind  of  things  do  you  mean,  my 
door  ! 

Lucy.  What  kind  of  things  mamma?  why  all 
kinds.  If  I  were  lo  takeaway  any  thing  you  have, 
it  would  be  siealing. 

Mamma.  Yes,  my  love,  hut  we  have  a  great 
many  different  kinds  of  things  belonging  to  us 
which  may  be  taken  away  without  our  at  first  know- 
ing it;  and  without  even  the  person  who  takes 
them  away  being  quite  aware  of  what  he  has  done. 

Lucy.  I  do  not  understand  you,  mamma  ;  what 
things  do  you  mean? 

Mamma.  I  will  tel!  you,  Lucy.  The  word  of  a 
person  is  a  very  valuable  possession,  and  when  we 
do  not  believe  it,  without  having  any  good  reason 
for  disbelieving  it,  we  deprive  our  neighbor  nl  what 
is  justly  his  own.  And  at  all  limes  lo  be  talking  ill 
of  any  one  when  they  aie  not  present  to  tell  wheth- 
er what  you  are  saying  is  true  or  not,  is  to  steal 
from  them.  But  there  is  a  way  in  which  we  steal 
in  which  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  see  you  are  guil 


I  will  not  say  more  now  ;  only  there  is  one  gifi,  or 
I  should  rather  say  one  thing  which  is  lent  lo  you, 
and  which  you  must  return,  or  else  say  exactly 
what  you  have  done  with  it,  and  prove  thai  you 
have  used  it  well  ;  or  you  will  be  reckoned  alhiet  ; 
and  I  think,  Lncy,  that  I  often  see  you  stealing  it. 
Lucy.  What  can  it  be  that  you  often  see  me 
stealing  I  I  cannot  think,  when  did  you  last  see 
me  stealing  it,  mammal  then  perhaps  I  shall  find 
it  out. 

Mamma.  I  do  not  exactly  remember  when  I  ob- 
served you  steal  it  last,  my  dear,  but  1  have  seen 
you   do  so  several  times  to-day. 

Lucy.  To-day!  Oh  mamma,  when  ? 
Mamma.  When  I  called  you  this  morning,  you 
said,  "yes,  mamma,  I  will  get  up;"  but  before 
you  did  so,  you  stole  a  liule  of  this  precious  thing, 
for  every  part  of  which,  you  will  have  to  relurn  an 
account;  and  when  you  were  dressed,  and  came 
into  my  dressing  room,  I  saw  you  steal  a  liule  mure, 
before  you  got  your  Bible.  After  breakfast,  when 
I  lold  you  to  bring  your  lessons,  you  first  slole  a 
great  deal  of  this  valuable  possession,  indeed  so 
much,  not  only  of  your  own  but  also  of  mine,  thai 
I  was  forced  to  follow  you,  and  prevent  you  from 
going  on  stealing,  by  bringing  you  into  my  room; 
hut  even  there  you  slole  a  liule  more  before  you 
begun  your  lessons.  Aflei  dinner  I  said,  "  Lucy, 
get  your  work  and  begin  it;"  but  Lucy,  instead  of 
doing  so,  began  to  steal  this  same  thing ;  and 
then — 

Lucy.  Oh,  mamma,  I  know  what  you  mean; 
it  is  time — yes,  it  must  be  time.  But  how  do  I 
steal  when  I  waste  my  lime  ! 

Mamma.  Is  not  your  time  lent  you,  Lncy,  that 
you  may  use  every  minute  of  it  as  God  commands, 
for  his  glory?     And  when  you    waste  it  either   by 


Mamma.  You  steal  from  me  in  a  great  many 
ways.  If  you  do  not  take  care  of  your  clothes,  you 
steal  from  me,  because  the  money  is  mine  with 
which  I  buv  your  clothes,  and  I  wish  to  employ  it 
usefully.  You  also  steal  from  the  poor  when  you 
waslc  any  thing,  for  you  prevent  me  from  giving  lo 
them,  hv  requiring  the  money  to  be  spent  in  pro- 
viding for  you.  You  steal  from  me  when  you  do- 
not  show  me  the  obedience  you  ought ;  for  that  is 
my  right,  and  if  you  take  it  away,  or  do  not  give 
me  my  own,  you  steal  from  me. 

Lucy.     Oh,  mamma,  I  never  thoughl  that  I  could 
have  broken  this  commandment  so  much. 


THE    NTTRSEBY. 


tj  ;  and  that  is,  we  sometimes  lake  what  is  another  ■  jj|jn;,   or  by  using  it  for  what  you   like,  when   v 


person's  for  a  short  lime,  perhaps,  without  asking 
their  leave.  When  you  look  Edward's  top  this 
morning,  you- stole  it  from  him;  and  did  not  mean 
to  keep  Ihe  lop,  you  only  wished  to  use  it  a  few  min- 
gles ;  but  by  taking  it  from  him  without  his  leare, 
the  top  was  stolen  for  those  minutes,  and  you  were 
the  thief. 

Lucy.  But,  mamma,  I  thought  it  was  bonowing, 
when  we  only  used  a  thing  for  a  short  time,  and  ihcn 
returned  it. 

Mamma.  Borrowing,  my  dear,  is  when  we  ask 
a  person  lo  lend  us  something  of  theirs;  and  he 
does  so,  and  we  afterwards  relurn  it.  Stealing,  is 
when  we  lake  any  thing  away  from  another  with- 
out their  leave,  whether  we  keep  it  for  a  short  or  a 
long  time. 

Lucy.  Then,  mamma,  I  know  I  often  break 
fhis  commandment :  but  i  will  try  and  not  do  so 
again. 

Mamma.  There  is  one  way  my  dear,  in  which 
you  break  this  commandment,  when  you  least  think 
of  it.  You  have  some  very  valuable  possessions  en- 
trusted to  you,  but  you  are  not  allowed  to  have 
them  lo  throw  away,  or  even  to  use  just  as  you  like, 
but  as  He  likes  who  lent  them  to  you  ;  if  you  do 
not  do  so,  you  waste  them,  and  thus  are  guilty  of 
stealing. 

Lucy.  What  do  you  mean,  mamma,  is  it  not 
God  who  has  given  me  these  things  f 

Mamma.     Yes,  Lucy,  and  what  are  they  ? 

Lucy.  I  do  not  know,  mamma.  Perhaps  you 
mean  my  friends,  and  my  home,  and  my  food.  But 
I 'do  not  waste  them,  or  throw  ihem  away. 

Mamma.  These  are  some  of  the  gifts,  Lucy; 
you  are  placed  in  a  comfortable  home,  with  kind 
friends,  and  all  you  want;  but  did  you  not  see, 
when  we  w.eje  talking  of  the  first  commandment, 
that  these  blessings,  which  were  given  you  to  make 
you  love  and  serve  God  more,  sometimes  even  take 
away  your  thoughts  from  him  ? 

Lucy.     Oh,  yes,  mamma,  I  remember  now. 

Mamma.  And  ihcn,  my  love,  you  waste  these 
gifts;  you  uso  them  for  yourself,  instead  of  for  God, 
and  thus  steal  from  him.  In  the  same  way  you 
waste  the  olher  gifts  you  have  from  Him.  Your 
mind,  your  thoughts,  your  memory.  You  do  not 
use  them  to  serve  and  love  God,  and  therefore  you 
•teal  them  ;  but  as  wo  hare  spoken  of  this  before, 


For  the  Youth's  Companion* 
MOCK  TENDERNESS. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  that  child,  Jane?  call 
him  in  and  see." 

"  George  !  come  out  of  the  kitchen  into  the  sit- 
ting room  ! — Pa  wants  you." 

George  ran  to  his  father,  bawling  as  loud  as  he 
could. 

"  Whai's  the  matter,  dear?" 

"  Alec  has  been  whipping  me." 

"  And  George  did'nt  do  anything  either,"  cried 
Jane,  he  struck  him  for  nothing." 

"  I  won't  have  such  apprentices  in  my  house," 
cried  Mr.  Baker,  starting  up  and  hurrying  into  the 
kilchen. 

"  Alexander  1  why  did  you  raise  your  hand  to 
strike  my  child  ?" 

"  Because,  Sir,  he  told  a  falsehood,  and  I  check- 
ed him  for  it,  and  then  he  struck  me  several  times 
with  a  whip  he  held  in  his  hand,  nor  would  he  desist 
by  coaxing,  until  I  used  some  other  expedient." 

"  You'd  no  business  to  touch  him  !  If  he'd  done 
wronf,  tell  me,  that's  all.  When  I  get  unable  to 
correct  my  own  children  I'll  come  to  you  to  correct 
them,  and  not  before.-  1  wish  you'd  never  touch 
your  hand  to  one  of  them  again." 

"  But  you  don't  correct  your  children  when  they 
deserve  it," 

"  If  I  don't,  no  one  else  shall ;  that's  a  certain 
point,"  said  Mr.  Baker,  entering  the  sitting  room. 
When  he  was  cleverly  sealed,  bis  wife  commenced. 

"  I'm  sure  I  would'nl  have  such  a  fellow  near  us, 
lo  strike  one  of  our  children." 

"  He  wants  to  rule  the  house,"  rejoined  his  eldest 
daughter. 

"  If  he  had  so  much  magnanimity  about  him," 
said  Mr.  Baker,  marking  about  iheeighlh  of  an  inch, 
on  the  end  of  his  finger  nail,  "if  he  had  but  so  much 
magnanimity,  he  would'nt  have  touched  oorGeorge. 
If  he  ever  touches  you  again,  dear,"  continued  he, 
looking  at  his  son  ,  which  made  him  cry  again  loud- 
er than  before,  "just  tell  me  of  it, and  he  shan't  stay 
in  ihe  house  another  day." 

"  1  would'nt  have  him  now,  Pa,"  said  Jarre. 
And  in  like  manner  they  conversed  about  Alex- 
ander, until  they  sat  down   to  bteakfast. 

iMany  masters  are  in  ihe  habit  of  looking  upnrr 
Iheir  apprentices  as  a  species  of  slaves,  beings  infi- 
nitely beneath  themselves;  and  they  bring  up  their 
children  to  despise  the  humble  mechanic.  It  was 
so  with  this  family — and  I  have  known  the  children 

17  year  old  children  too,  in  a  strange  house,  mo 

such  language  as  this,  thinking  it  beneath  their  dig- 
nity to  converse  with  the  apprentices  :  "  I  don't 
have  anything  to  do  with  Pa's  boys,  said  the  eldest, 
"  they're  always  slicking  about  the  kilchen.  I  don't 
say  anything  lo  them,  they're  nothing  but  Pa's 
'prentice  boys."  Now  this  would  have  been  pro- 
vokin"  in  the  extreme,  if  the  young  mechanic's  had 
taken"nbiice  of  it;  and  I  confess  that  (  am  ofien 
surprised  that  parents  will  suffer  their  children  to- 


are  desired  by  me  to  dosomeihiug  else,  do  you  not 
steal  away  from  God  what  is  his  own  ?  Your  time 
belongs  lo  God,  he  lends  it  lo  you  indeed,  but  he 
observes  whether  you  employ  it  lo  the  end  for  which 
he  lent  it  to  you  ;  and  every  minute  as  it  goes  away 
carries  to  him  an  exact  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  spent  it. 

Lucy.     Then  I  am  afraid,  mamma,  the  minutes 
often  say  that  I  have  wasted  them. 

Mamma.  I  am  afraid  that  they  do,  indeed,  Lu 
cy,  perhaps  much  oflener  than  you  think  ;  for  re. 
member  lhat  we  found,  by  examining  the  first  ta- 
ble of  the  law,  that  God  requires  the  service  of  the 

heart,  and  he  gives  us  lime  lhat  we  may  employ  it 

for  him,  as  ihe  Jove  which  ought  to  be  in  our  hearts 

would  make  us  do. 

Lucy.     Oh  then,  mamma,  I  am  sure  I  oflen  steal 

lime,  and  I  am  thinking  that  I  never  really  spend 

my  lime  as  God  would  approve. 

Mamma.     You  now  see,  my  dear,  that  you  often 

steal  time  from  its  right  owner ;  this  more  properly 

belongs  to  the  first  lable  of  the  law,  because,  as  you 

know,  that  table  speaks  more  directly  of  our   duty 

lo  God  himself;  and  Ihe  second  of  our  duly  to  our 

neighbor.     There    is  one  way  in   which  you  steal 

the  same  precious  gift  from  those  around  yon,  and 

what  makes  it  worse,  you  steal  it,  though  they  have, 

like  you,  to  give  an  account  of  it. 

Lucy.     How  can   lhat   bo,  mamma?     How  can 

I  steal  from  any  one  ?   I  cannot  have  any  more  than 

my  own,  I  could  not  get  your  lime  and   add  it  to 

mine. 

Mamma.     No,  my  dear,  but  do  you  not  frequent- 
ly waste  my  time?     Did  not  I  wait   for  you  some 

minutes  ibis  morning,  ami  was  not  my  time  wasted 

then?     Ami   not  sometimes  kept  wailing   by  you, 

when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it ;  when  you  per- 
haps arc  stealing  your  own   time,   and   forgetting 

what  you  are  doing  by  mine  ?     And  very  often  you 

are  longer  in  saying  your  lessons,  or  at  work,  than  |  speak  about  those  whom  we  could  not  do  without, 

you  ought  to  be,  because  you  wasted  the  moments  I  and  who  are  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as'oitr- 


ookingabout  you,  or  in  thinking  of  other  ihings 
and  ihen  you  know  you  are  wasting  my  lime,  which 
is  stealing  from  me. 

Jjucy.  I  am  sorry,  mamma,  that  I  steal  from 
you,  I  did  not  know  that  I  did,  I  am  sure  thai  I  do 
not  wish  to  take  any  thing  from  you,  I  should  like 


selves.  And  it  isone  way  to  ruin  a  family  ;  and  I 
have  known  more  than  one  who  had  been  in  affluent 
circumstances,  sunk  to  want  and  glad  to  receirtt 
any  favor  from  those  they  were  taught  to  despise. 
The  apprentices  in  Mr.  Baker's  family  did  not 
check  George  again  when  he  ultercd  a  falsehood. 


to  give  you  a  great  many  things  if  I  could,  mamma. '  profaned  the  Sabbath,  or  took  the  name  of  the  great 
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Jehovah  on  his  unhallowed  lips.  And  George  was 
afraid  to  swear  and  lie  hefore  his  falher,  and  thus 
no  one  corrected  his  faults.  He  became  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  his  father  then  saw  that  he  had 
something  of  a  task  to  master  him.  It  was  next  to 
impossible.  He  had  already  gone  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  parental  precept  and   expostulation. 

George  was  determined  to  be  a  sailor,  and  against 
his  parents,  inclinations  he  shipped  on  board  a  ves- 
sel bound  to  one  of  the  West  Indies  islands.  In 
a  few  months  he  returned  ;  but  he  returned  a  "  liv- 
ing corpse;" — a  drunkard  1  And  now  the  parents 
saw  the  evil  of  their  doings.  They  did  not  correct 
their  child  when  he  was  young,  nor  would  they  suf- 
fer him  to  be  corrected  by  others.  And  thus  step 
by  step  he  travelled  over  the  bounds  of  morality, 
till  he  sunk  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  vice,  irreligion, 
and  impiety.  The  father  looked  upon  his  son  as 
one  lost  for  time  and  eternity  ;  and  his  mother 
mourned  in  secret  and  poured  a  flood  of  agonizing 
tears.  No  persuasion,  no  entreaty  would  induce 
their  son  to  forsake  the  haunts  of  dissipation. 

He  went  another  voyage  ;  it  was  his  last.  His 
body  was  left  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  his  obsequies 
were  performed  by  strangers.  Thus  early  closed 
the  life  of  one  who  might  have  made  a  respected 
and  worthy  citizen,  a  victim  to  mock  tenderness. 
For  if  his  parents  had  truly  loved  his  soul,  would 
they  have  cared  who  corrected  him  for  a  fault,  pro- 
vided they  had  done  it  in  a  gentle  manner  (  I 
know  it  is  impossible  for  a  parent  always  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  errors  and  vices  of  his  children, 
and  must  it  not  then  be  cruel  to  his  children's  souls, 
and  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  to  censure 
•another  responsible  person  for  correcting  their 
crimes  ? 

My  young  friends, take  warning;  and  choose  in 
childhood  the  paths  of  piety.  Morning  and  even- 
ning  look  towards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with 
"My  Father"  bursting  from  your  full  heartsandquiv- 
ering  on  your  lips.  Your  Father  will  stoop  from  the 
heavens  to  hear  your  infant  voices;  and  he  will 
"write  your  names  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,  on 
that  fair  page,  where  stand  enrolled  in  letters  of 
living  light,  the  names  of  all  that  dear  and  precious 
flock,  who  have  remembered  their  Creator  in  the 
days  of  their  youth.  D.  C.  C. 
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THOMAS  MANSFIELD, 

AND    HIS    GOOD    LITTLE    DOG. 

{From  a  Utile  book  published  by  Bowlei  ty  Dearborn.] 

One  morning,  little  Thomas  Mansfield  was 
crossing  a  pasture  to  shorten  the  distance  to  his 
school,  having  been  delayed  a  little  by  assisting  his 
father  in  some  work,  when  he  heard  a  moaning,  as 
of  an  animal  in  trouble,  and  after  looking  round 
a  few  moments,  he  espied  on  the  wall  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  dogs  in  the  world.  It  was  of  a  pure 
white,  only  that  the  tips  of  its  paws,  and  its  ears, 
were  brown  ;  and  its  hair  was  so  completely  curled 
over  its  head  and  body  that  it  was  a  perfect  little 
shag.  Bound  to  its  neck  was  a  black  ribbon,  with 
a  long  string  attached  to  it. 

Weil,  it  was  standing  on  the  wall  moaning  bit- 
terly, looking  first  this  way,  and  then  that  way,  as 
if  wanting  to  see  somebody  who  could  afford  help. 
As  soon  as  Thomas  approached  the  wall  the  little 
dog  sprang  off,  ran  to  him,  and  jumping  and  fawn- 
ing round  him,  seemed  begging  him  to  go  some- 
where. It  would  run  a  little  way  forward,  and 
then  come  back,  and  at  last  Thomas,  caressing  it, 
said,  "  Poor  little  dog,  what  shall  I  do  for  you  f" 
The  little  animal  seemed  to  understand  him;  for 
it  instantly  gamboled  before  him  towards  the  wall, 
and  springing  upon  It  looked  round  at  him  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  Come,  this  is  the  way,  little  master." 

So  Thomas  followed  him,  and  when  he  had  reach- 
ed the  wall,  the  little  dog  sprung  over  the  other 
side,  and  ran  on,  followed  by  Thomas  ;  for  Thomas, 
though  it  was  late  for  school,  thought  it  best  to  go 
with  the  little  dog,  as  it  might  be  for  some  good 
that  it  was  thus  earnest  to  hare  his  company.  So 
after  running  some  way,  every  minute  or  two  look- 
ing round,  the  littlerlog  ran  down  a  hill,  and  for  a 


few  moments  Thomas  lost  sjght  of  it ;  but  then 
again  he  heard  it  moan,  and  following  it  down  the 
hill,  Thomas  espied  a  poor  man,  by  the  side  of  a 
brook,  apparently  almost  dead  ;  and  the  little  dog 
with  his  head  on  its  master's  breast,  making  most 
piteous  moans  over  him.  Thomas  ran  to  the  poor 
man,  to  help  him  if  he  could;  arid  found  that  he 
was  blind,  and  so  sick  that  he  could  not  stand,  and 
besides  all  this  he  had  lost  an  arm.  Thomas  was 
grieved  for  him,  and  he  said,  "  What  shall  I  do  for 
you,  poor  man?  but  I  had  belter  run  home  and  get 
some  help  for  you  ;  so  without  wailing  for  any  an- 
swer he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  father's 
cottage,  and  told  about  the  poor  stranger. 

His  father  and  the  hired  man  immediately  set 
out  for  the  place,  taking  with  them  some  reviving 
medicines,  as  they  supposed,  from  what  Thomas 
said,  that  the  poor  man  might  have  fainted  from 
fatigue.  They  found  him  extremely  languid,  with 
his  little  dog  still  watching  by  him;  but  when  he 
heard  them  speak,  he  raised  his  head  a  little,  and 
asked  if  they  would  help  a  poor  fellow  who  was 
too  sick  to  stir.  Mr.  Mansfield  gave  him  some  of 
the  cordial,  and  be  soon  revived  so  as  to  be  able  to 
stand  and  after  a  little  while,  assisted  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field and  the  hired  man,  he  walked  slowly  towards 
the  collage  ;  whilst  little  Shag,  now  the  happiest  of 
all  dogs,  went  frisking  before  ihem,  every  few  mo- 
ments jumping  up  to  Thomas  and  licking  his  hands, 
as  much  as  to  say,  '■  you  are  the  one  who  has  saved 
my  dear  master."  So  they  proceeded  slowly  towards 
the  collage,  and  when  ihey  arrived  they  found  that 
kind  Mrs.  Mansfield  had  prepared  a  neat  and  com- 
fortable bed  for  the  stranger,  and  had  made  every- 
thing pleasant  for  his  reception.  Now  this  was 
acting  like  a  Christian  ;  for  in  travelling  through 
this  world,  where  we  are  all  fellow  pilgrims,  we 
should  always  be  ready  to  do  what  we  can  to  ren- 
der each  other  comfortable  and  happy. 

So  after  the  poor  man  had  received  a  little  food, 
and  hail  reposed  an  hour  or  two,  he  fell  much  re- 
freshed, and  was  able  lo  sit  up,  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  so  well  as  lo  lake  tea  with  the  family,  at  the 
round  cottage  table.  After  tea  the  stranger  told 
his  story  ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  lefijhis  home 
at  an  early  age,  because  his  country  was  engaged 
in  war  with  another  country,  and  he  was  called  up- 
on to  fight  for  his  native  land. 

The  poor  stranger  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  de- 
fend his  country,  and  it  was  not  long  after  he  left 
home  before  he  lost  an  arm  in  battle;  and  after- 
wards he  was  very  sick  ;  and  he  was  a  long  time 
in  a  hospital,  where,  from  some  disease  of  the  eyes, 
he  became  blind.  After  he  lefi  the  hospital  he 
wandered  along,  begging  his  bread,  for  he  was  ve- 
ry poor,  with  no  companion  but  the  little  dog  which 
had  been  given  him,  and  which  led  him  as  he  held 
the  string  that  was  fastened  to  his  neck.  The  poor 
man  was  enquiring  his  way  to  his  father's  house, 
which  he  had  left  so  many  years  before,  and  he 
supposed  now  that  he  could  not  be  far  off,  as  he 
bad  learned  the  day  before  that  he  was  near  his 
native  village,  but  having  strayed  a  mile  out  of  his 
way,  and  travelled  farther  than  usual  without  eating 
anything,  he  had  sunk  down  with  weariness,  and 
by  the  next  morning,  had  become  very  sick  for  the 
want  of  nourishment ;  and  in  this  situation  Thomas 
had  found  him. 

"What  is  your  name?"  said  a  venerable  old 
man,  who  sat  in  the  corner,  and  who  had  been  list- 
ening with  great  attention,  often  wiping  his  eyes,  to 
the  poor  soldier's  story. 

My  name  is  William  Mansfield,'  replied  the 
blind  man. 

'  It  is — it  is  my  son,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  tot- 
tering forward,  and  embracing  the  stranger;  and 
then  a  tender  scene  indeed  followed  ;  for  it  soon 
appeared  that  Mr.  Thomas  Mansfield  was  a  young- 
er brother  of  the  blind  traveller,  and  that  young 
Thomas  was  his  nephew,  who  had  often  heard  his 
falher  talk  of  this  poor  brother,  that  hail  gone 
away  to  the  war,  and  whom  he  had  never  expected 
to  see  again.  The  poor  man  was  rejoiced  to  find 
ho  had  reached  his  home  at  last.  His  mother,  in- 
deed, had  died  since  he  went  away,  and  he  was 
grieved  at  this  ;  but  they  told  him  that  she  died  a 


happy  death,  (because  she  was  a  Christian,)  and 
this  was  a  great  comfort  lo  him. 

Thomas  felt  a  delightful  reward  for  his  humanity 
to  a  stranger  in  the  pleaaure  his  uncle's  company 
afforded  him.  He  grew  up,  beloved  by  every  body, 
and  when  he  became  a  man,  his  father  and  mother 
gave  him  the  farm,  and  lived  with  him  ;  and  Thom- 
as was  always  a  dutiful  son,.and  a  happy  man. 

The  collage  of  Thomas  Mansfield  was  a  dwell- 
ing of  peace.  No  poor  traveller  was  ever  sent 
away  hungry  or  sorrowful  from  his  door;  and  he 
had  always  a°seat,  summer  or  winter,  in  his  pleas- 
ant porch,  or  at  his  hospitable  hearth,  for  his  dear 
blind  uncle,  and  his  faithful  and  loving  do<f. 

LEARffiNG. 


TRY  AGAIN. 

Ilia  way  once  choae,  he  forward  throat  oalright. 
Nor  larn'd  aside  foi  danger  or  delight. 

Edward  possessed  good  talents,  but  he  was 
alarmed  at  every  obstacle,  and  if  his  lesson  ap- 
peared at  all  difficult,  he  began  to  despond,  and 
this  producedremissnessand  indolence.  "Come, 
Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Kelly,  "  perseverance  sur- 
mounts all  difficuliies.  Trt  Again,  and  you  will 
soon  conquer."  Edward  looked  sad  and  said 
nothing.  Tears  were  all  the  reply.  In  this  state 
he  continued  some  hours,  without  courage  to  at- 
tack the  enemy,  occasionally  roused  by  the  words 
"  Try  again."  At  length,  after  many  distressing 
sighs  and  alarming  symptoms  of  ennui,  he  began 
to  cheer  up,  tried  again  and  again  to  untie  the 
knot,  and  finally  succeeded.  Edward  Kelly  was 
not  an  ill-tempered  lad,  and  yet  his  want  of  dili- 
gence and  courage  made  him  appear  sullen. — 
When  he  went  to  school,  he  bade  a  sad  farewell 
to  his  parents,  and  wept  copiously.  His  master 
soon  discovered  his  temper,  and  often  remonstrat- 
ed, but  with  little  effect.  If  he  entered  upon 
Virgil,  or  Horace,  or  Cicero,  or  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, his  usual  remark  was,  "  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  construe  it."  "Try,' said  his  tu- 
tor. "  1  bave,  sir,"  replied  the  child  of  sorrow.— 
"Try  again,"  responded  the  master— "it  must  be 
accomplished."  At  last  Edward  applied  himself, 
and  conquered  the  difficulty. 

This  feature  in  the  disposition  of  Edward  Kel- 
ly was  apparent  in  all  his  studies.  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  seemed  to  him  equally  gigantic,  anil 
stood  in  his  mental  eye,  like  Goliath  of  Galb. — 
With  his  slate  before  him,  he  cast  a  pensive  eye 
over  his  sum  in  compound  interest,  decimals, 
square  or  cube  root,  and,  with  a  heart  laboring 
with  excessive  grief,  he  mournfully  exclaimed, 
"  I  cannot  do  it."  Immediately  he  heard  the 
watch  word  "  Try  again,"  and  after  some  more 
efforts  the  task  was  performed. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  motto  more  necessary  for 
our  individual  adoption  than  this.  It  is  strongly 
supported  by  scripture,  in  that  memorable  text, 
"  Be  not  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season 
ye  shall  reap  if  ye  faint  not."  There  are  duties 
to  he  performed,  there  are  tempers  to  be  subdued, 
there  are  blessings  to  be  obtained,  and  in  all  these, 
perseverance  in  the  means  is  indispensable. — 
Many  hearers  sleep  under  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel;  they  endeavor  to  arouse  themselves, 
but  they  are  soon  afterwards  overcome  :  to  these 
I  would  say,  "Try  again." 

There  are  difficuliies  in  the  way  of  prayer — 
Wandering  thoughts— trifling  ideas  too  often  in- 
terrupt the  performance  of  this  holy  engagement ; 
but  we  must  not  submit;  although  overcome,  we 
must  try  again. 

Frederick  had  often  been  desired  by  bis  father 
to  attend  to  the  sermon  aud  endeavour  to  repeat 
some  part  of  it  when  he  camo  home — he  failed 
repeatedly,  and  apologizing  on  the  ground  of 
having  a  bad  memory.  Frederick  did  not  recol- 
lect, that  the  memory  is  nothing  unless  it  be  ex- 
ercised, and  that  it  was  bis  duty  to  try  again  and 
again — then  he  would  bave  been  \iclorious. 

What  mighty  things  have  been  achieved  by 
those  who  have  felt  the  impulse  of  these  words! 
This  has  produced  steam  vessels,  which  resolutely 
make  their  way  against  wind  and  tide,  and,  in  a 
comparatively  short  period,  introduce  friends  to 
each  other's  embraces,  whom  the  vast  ocean  had 
previously  separated.  To  such  an  astonishing 
perfection  has  metchinery  been  brought  in  this 
country,  that  Britain  has  supplied  foreign  markets 
with  her  manufactures,  and  considerably  aug- 
mented her  wealth  ;  but  if  "Try  again"  had  not 
influenced  the  mind  of  the  cbymist,  and  the  ore- 
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chunic,  and  the  astronomer,  nnd  the  artisan,  no 
improvement  would  have  been  made  in  the  sci- 
ences, and,  like  our  remote  ancestors,  we  must 
have  contented  ourselves  in  what  has  been  fool- 
ishly called  "  happij  ignorance .'" 

'•Try  again."  There  is  no  individual  to  whom 
this  sentence  may  not  lie  beneficiul:  and  espe- 
cially those  whose  attempts  to  do  good  have  been 
unsuccessful,  who  are  ready  to  resign  their  post 
as  Sunday  school  teachers,  or  who  arc  engaged 
in  any  similar  works  of  mercy  ;  let  them,  and  let 
us  all  remember,  from  day  today,  in  every  en- 
gagement and  in  every  duty,  whenever  we  are 
repulsed  or  cast  down,' not  to  be  weary  in  well 
doing,  hut  to  try  again. 

The  Christian  bus  to  contend  with  foes  without 
and  fears  within.  lie  is  sometimes  greatly  dis- 
couraged on  account  of  the  vvny;  his  heart  seems 
more  sinful,  his  faith  weak,  his  love  faint,  his  en- 
emies more  numerous,  more  formidable,  more 
active;  he  fears  he  shall  come  short  of  the  king- 
dom, he  is  ready  to  retreat— but  he  hears  a  voice 
— it  cries,  Go  forward  ;  "  Try  again."— Remember 
them  who  through  faith  and patience  inherit  the 
promises. —  Youth's  Mag. 


MORALITY. 


THE    COMPLAINT    OF  THE    DYING    TEAR. 

An  Allegory. — By  Jane  Taylor. 

Reclining  on  a  couch  of  fallen  leaves,  wrapped 
in  a  fleecy  mantle,  with  withered  limbs,  hoarse 
voice,  and  snowy  beard,  appears  a  venerable  old 
man.  His  pulse  beats  feebly,  his  breath  becomes 
shorter;  he  exhibits  every  mark  of  approaching 
dissolution.  This  is  old  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty  ;*  and  as  every  class  of  readers  must  remem- 
ber him  a  young  man,  rosy  and  blithesome  as  them- 
selves, they  will  perhaps  (eel  interested  in  hearing 
some  of  his  dying  expressions,  with  a  few  particu- 
lars of  his  past  life.  His  existence  is  still  likely  to 
ho  prolonged  a  few  days  by  the  presence  of  his 
daughter  December,  the  last  and  sole  survivor  of 
his  twelve  fair  children.  But  it  is  thought  the  fath- 
er and  daughter  will  expire  together.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  expressions  which  have  been 
taken  down  as  they  fell  from  "his  dying  lips: 

"  I  am, "said  he,  "  the  son  of  old  father  lime, 
and  the  last  of  a  numerous  progeny  ;  for  he  has 
had  no  less  than  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  of  us:  but  it  has  ever  been  his  fate  to  see 
one  child  expire  before  another  was  born.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  some,  that  his  own  constitution  is 
beginning  to  break  up,  and  that  when  he  has  pro- 
duced a  hundred  or  two  more  of  us,  his  family  will 
be  complete,  and  then  he  himself  will  be  no  more." 

Here  the  old  year  called  for  his  account  book, 
and  turned  over  the  pages  with  a  sorrowful  eye. 
He  has  kept,  it  appears,  an  accurate  account  of  the 
moments,  minutes,  hours,  and  months, which  he  has 
issued  ;  and  subjoined,  in  some  places,  memoran- 
da of  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been  applied, 
and  of  the  losses  he  has  sustained.  These  par- 
ticulars it  would  he  tedious  to  detail,  and  perhaps 
the  recollection  of  the  reader  may  furnish  them  as 
well  or  belter.  But  we  must  notice  one  circum- 
stance. Upon  turning  to  a  certain  page  in  his  ac- 
counts, the  old  man  was  much  affected,  and  the  tears 
streamed  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  as  he  examin- 
ed it.  This  was  the  register  of  the  forty-eighl  Sun- 
days which  he  had  issued  ;  and  which  of  all  the 
wealth  he  had  to  dispose  of  has  been,  it  appears,  the 
most  scandalously  wasted.  "These,"  said  he, 
"were  my  most  precious  gifts.  I  had  but  fifty-two 
of  them  to  beslow.  Alas!  how  lightly  have  they 
been  esteemed  !"  Here,  upon  referring  to  certain 
old  memoranda,  he  found  a  long  list  of  vows  ami 
resolutions,  which  had  a  particular  reference  to 
these  fifty-two  Sundays.  This,  with  a  mingled 
emotion  of  grief  and  anger,  he  tore  into  a  hundred 
pieces,  and  threw  them  on  the  embers,  by  which 
he  was  endeavoring  to   warm  his  shivering  limbs. 

"I  feel,  however,"  said  he,  "  more  pity  than  in- 
dignation towards  these  offenders,  since  they  were 
far  greater  enemies  lo  themselves  than  to  me.  But 
there  are  a  few  outrageous  ones  by  whom  I  have 
;been  defrauded  of  so  much  of  my  substance,  that 

'Altered  to  mil  die  present  lime. 


it  is  difficult  to  think  of  them  with  patience;  par- 
ticularly that  notorious  thief,  procrastination,  of 
whom  every  body  ha3  heard,  and  who  is  well  known 
to  haVe  wronged  my  venerable  father  of  much  of 
his  property.  There  are  also  three  noted  ruffians, 
sleep,  sloth,  and  pleasure,  from  whom  I  have  suf- 
fered much  ;  besides  a  certain  busy-body  called 
dress,  who,  under  pretence  of  making  the  most  of 
me,  and  taking  great  care  of  me,  steals  away  more 
of  my  gifts  than  any  two  of  them. 

"  As  for  me,  all  must  acknowledge  that  I  have 
performed  my  part  towards  my  friends  and  foes. 
I  have  fulfilled  my  utmost  promises,  and  been  more 
bountiful  than  many  of  my  predecessors.  My 
twelve  fair  childrerjfeave,  each  in  their  turn,  aided 
my  exertions;  and  \heir  various  tastes  and  disposi- 
tions have  all  conduced  lo  the  general  good.  Mild 
February,  who  sprinkled  the  naked  boughs  with 
delicate  buds,  and  brought  her  wonted  offering 
of  early  flowers,  was  not  of  more  essential  use  than 
that  rude  blustering  brag,  March,  who,  though 
violent  in  his  temper,  was  well  inlenlioned  and  use- 
ful. April,  a  gentle  tender  hearted  girl,  wept  for 
her  loss,  yet  cheered  me  with  many  a  smile. 

June  came  crowned  with  roses,  and  sparkling  in 
sunbeams,  and  laid  up  a  store  of  costly  ornaments 
for  her  luxuriant  successors;  but  I  cannot  stop  to 
enumerate  the  good  qualities  and  graces  of  all  my 
children.  You,  my  poor  December,  dark  in  your 
complexion, and  cold  in  your  temper,  greatly  resem- 
ble my  firsl-hom,  January;  with  this  difference, 
that  he  was  most  prone  lo  anticipation,  and  you  to 
reflection. 

"If  there  should  be  any  who  upon  hearing  my 
dying  lamentation,  may  feel  regret  that  they  have 
not  treated  me  more  kindly,  I  would  beg  leave  to 
hint,  that  it  is  in  their  power  lo  make  some  com- 
pensation for  their  past  conduct  by  rendering  me 
service  during  my  few  remaining  days."  "  Let 
ihem  testily  the  sincerity  of  their  sorrow  by  an  im- 
mediate alteration  in  their  behaviour.  It  would 
give  me  particular  pleasure  to  see  my  only  surviving 
child  treated  with  respect;  let  no  one  slight  her 
offerings  ;' she  has  a  considerable  part  of  my  prop- 
erly still  lo  dispose  of,  which,  if  well  employed,  will 
turn  to  good  account.  Not  to  mention  the  rest, 
there  are  two  precious  Sundays  yet  in  her  gift;  it 
would  cheer  my  last  moments  lo  know  that  these 
had  been  better  prized  than  those  which  are  gone. 
It  is  very  likely  that  at  least  after  my  de«ease,  ma- 
ny may  reflect  upon  themselves  for  their  misconduct 
towards  mo  ;  to  such  I  would  leave  it  as  my  dying 
injunction,  not  to  wasle  time  in  unavailing  regret; 
all  their  wishes  and  repentance  will  not  recal  me  to 
life.  I  shall  never,  never  return  !  I  would  rather 
earnestly  recommend  that  they  regard  my  youthful 
successor  whose  appearance  is  shortly  expected. 
I  cannot  hope  to  survive  long  enough  to  introduce 
him  :  but  I  would  fain  hope  that  he  will  meet  with 
a  favorable  reception,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the 
flattering  honors  which  greeted  my  birth,  and  in 
stead  of  the  fair  promises  which  deceived  my 
hope,  more  diligent  exertions  and  more  persever- 
ing efforts  mav  be  expected.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  one  honest  endeavor  is  worth  ten  fair  promises." 
Having  thus  spoken,  (he  old  year  fell  back  on 
his  couch,  nearly  exhausted,  and  trembling  so 
violently  as  to  shake  ihe  last  shower  of  yellow  leaves 
from  his  canopy.  Lot  us  all  hasten  to  testify  our 
gratitude  for  his  services  and  repentance  for  the 
abuse  of  them,  by  improringthe  remaining  days  of 
his  existence,  and  by  remembering  the  solemn 
promises  we  made  him  in  his  youth. 

How  swiftly  pass  our  years  * 

How  soon  llieir  night  comes  on  ; 

A  irnin.  of  hopes  and  fears, 

Ami  htnnnn  life  is  gone ! 

See,  Ihe  fair  summer  now  IS  past ; 

The  foliage  late  thnt  chid  the  trees 

Slripl  liy  die  equinoctial  blast, 

Falls,  like  die  dew-drops  on  die  breeze. 

CoM  winter  hastens  on, 

Fair  nature  feels  his  grasp  ; 

Weeps  o'er  all  her  beauties  gone, 

Ami  sighs  dirir  glory  past. 

So  life,  thy  summer,  snon  will  end  ; 

Thine  Autumn  too  will  quick  decay, 

And  winter  come,  when  Ihou  shall  bend 

Wilhiu  ihe  tomb  to  mould  away. 


But  summer  will  return, 

In  all  her  beauties  dressed! 

Nature  shall  rejoice  again, 

And  be  by  man  enrresecd. 

But,  ah  !  life's  summer  passed  away. 

Can  never,  never  hnpon-luiu  ! 

Cu'd  winter  comes,  wilh  elieeless  rayv 

To  beam  upon  ils  dreary  urn  ! 

Then  may  we  daily  seek 

A  mansion  in  the  skies, 

Where  summers  never  cease, 

And  glory  never  dies  ! 

There  an  eternal  Spring  shall  bloom, 

Withjojs  as  vast  as  angel's  powers' 

Ami  ihrirc  leu  thousand  harps  in  tune 

Shall  praue  ihe  love  that  made  it  ours. 


POETRY. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD  1 

ANSWERED    BY     AN     APPEAL     TO    MORNING,   NOON,     AND. 
NIGHT. 

Now  breathes  the  ruddy  Morn  around 

His  health  restoring  gales, 
And  from  the  chambers  of  the  East 

A  flood  oflight  prevails. 
Is  there  a  God  ?     Yon  rising  sun 

An  answer  meet  supplies  ; 
Writes  it  in  flame  upon  the  earth, 

Proclaims  it  round  the  skies.  ' 

The  pendent  clouds,  that  curlain  round 

This  sublunary  hall, 
And  firmament  on  high,  reveal 

A  God  who  governs  all. 
The  warbling  lark,  in  realms  of  air, 

Has  trill'd  her  matin  lay; 
The  balmy  breeze  of  morn  is  fled  ; 

It  is  the  Noon  of  day. 
Is  there  a  <J*d.?  Hark  !  from  on  high 

His  thunder  slakes  the  poles; 
1  hear  his  voiie  in  every  wind, 

In  every  wave  that  rolls. 
I  read  a  record  of  his  love, 

His  wisdom  and  his  power, 
Inscribed  on  all  created  things, 

Alan,  beast,  dnd  herb,  and  flower. 
The  sultry  Sun  has  left  the  skies, 

And  Day's  delights  are  flown  ; 
The  owlet  screams  amid  the  shade, 

And  Night  resumes  the  throne. 
Is  there  a  God  ?     With  sacred  fear, 

I  upwards  turn  mine  eves ; 
There  is,  each  glitlering'larup  of  light- 
There  is,  my  soul  replios. 
If  such  convictions  to  my  mind 

His  works  around  impart ; 
O  let  the  wisdom  of  his  word 

Inscribe  them  on  my  heart : 
That  while  I  ponder  on  his  deeds, 

And  read  his  truth  divine, 
Nature  may  point  me  to  n  GOD, 

And  grace  may  make  him  mine  ' 

THE  THUNDER  STORM.  | 

Look  !  the  black  cloud  rises  high — 
Now  it  spreads  along  ihe  sky — 
See  !  die  quivering  lightnings  fly — 

Hark  !  the  tbuiidein  roar. 
Yet  I  will  not  shrink  with  fear 
When  the  thunder  clash  I  hear ; 
Soon  the  rainbow  will  appear, 

And  the  storm  be  o'er. 
In  ihe  summer's  suilry  dav. 
When  hot  winds  around  m  play, 
We  should  sink,  die  fevers's  prey, 

And  revive  no  more. 
But  the  dark  clouds  fill  die  -Lies, 
And  Ihe  vivid  lightning  files  ! 
Then  the  cooling  winds  arise, 

And  our  pains  are  o'er. 
And  I  will  not  feel  alarm — 
God  can  shield  inc  from  all  harm  ; 
la  the  fiunshinc,  or  the  storm, 

God  I  will  adore. 

THE    LESSON. 

'Come  here,  my  son,'  the  father  said— 
*  What  lesson  have  you  read  to-day  1* 
The  little  prattler  raised  his  head, 

And  shook  bis  curls  nway, 
And  answered  with  an  earnest  eye, 
'  My  lather,  I  huve  lead  the  sky.*' 
'  How  read  the  sky  V— '  Yes,  father,  yes — 
I  saw  a  beauteous  rainbow  there. 
And  then  I  thought,  how  fair  it  is — 

Ami  read,  God  made  il  fair; 
You  sny  thnt  every  where  around 
Lessons  of  wisdom  may  be  found. 
'  O,  father,  tell  me  bow  I  can 
Read  all  I  see  in  earth  or  skyf 
'  My  son,  the  God  who  fashioned  man 

Can  guide  bis  heart  and  eye, 
To  him  as  to  thy  Mitslcr  look — 
He  mnde,  and  he  can  leach  the  book.*  j{a. 
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RABSAIIVE, 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  PICTURE. 

Translated  from  the  French,  for  the  Pearl,  by  Miss  Leslie. 

The  following  remarkable  story,  which   proves  how  the  spirit 

<an  act  without  the  senses,  is  said  by  the  author  to  be  striclly  true. 

Madame  Doiival  was  the  widow  of  a  distinguish- 
ed French  officer,  who  had  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Being  anxious  to  secure  an  independence 
for  her  children  in  case  of  her  death,  she  was  indu- 
ced to  open  a  hoarding-school  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 
The  assistance  of  her  two  highly  accomplished 
daughters,  Lucilla  and  Julia,  made  the  employment 
of  female  teachers  unnecessary  ;  hut  she  engaged 
the  best  masters  for  music,  dancing,  drawing,  and 
painting, and  the  most  fashionable  foreign  languages. 
Her  establishment  was  conducted  on  a  most  liberal 
scale,  and  each  of  the  young  ladies  had  a  separate 
apartment.  Among  these  young  ladies,  was  Jose- 
phine Vericour.who  took  lessons  in  miniature  paint- 
ing, with  the  view  of  exercising  that  branch  of  the 
art  as  a  profession  ;  the  circumstances  of  her  fami- 
ly being  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  educate  her 
in  the  prospect  of  turning  her  talents  to  a  profitable 
account. 

Her  imagination  being  deeply  impressed  with 
this  object,  she  thought  of  it  nearly  all  the  day,  and 
dreamed  of  it  at  night.  That  she  had  much  natural 
talent  for  drawing  was  unquestionable  ;  but  she  was 
only  fifteen,  she  was  not  a  prodigy,  and  in  every  thing 
she  produced  there  was  a  due  portion  of  defects. 
— With  an  ardent  ambition  to  excel,  Josephine  was 
the  victim  of  a  painful  and  unconquerable  timidity, 
and  an  entire  want  of  confidence  in  herself.  The  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  who  instructed  her,  though 
very  judicious,  were  often  so  severe  that  she  was 
frequently  tempted  to  throw  away  her  pencil ;  and 
she  never  painted  worse  than  when  under  the  eye 
of  her  master. 

One  morning  in  the  garden  she  was  struck  with 
the  graceful  and  picturesque  attitude  in  which  two 
of  her  companions  had  unconsciously  thrown  them- 
selves. One  of  them,  hating  put  her  arm  round  the 
waist  of  the  other,  was  pointing  out  to  her  notice  a 
beautiful  butterfly  that  had  just  settled  on  a  rose. 
Josephine  begged  of  the  girls  to  temaiu  in  that  po- 
sition while  she  sketched  them  on  the  blank  leaf  of 
a  book.  Afterwards  she  made  a  separate  drawing 
of  each  of  their  faces,  and  then  transferred  the 
whole  to  a  large  sheet  of  ivory,  intended  to  make  a 
picture  of  it  in  the  miniature  style.  But  she  de- 
termined to  work  at  it  in  her  own  chamber,  at  lei- 
sure hours,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  be  seen  till  it  was 
entirely  finished.  In  six  weeks  there  was  to  be  a 
private  examination,  at  which  premiums  were  to  be 
awarded  to  those  who  excelled  in  the  different 
branches  taught  at  Madame  Dorival's  school.  Sev- 
en of  the  young  ladies  were  taking  lessons  in  minia- 
ture painting,  all  of  whom,  in  the  eyes  of  the  diffi- 
dent Josephine,  possessed  far  more  talent  than  her- 
self. Still  she  knew  that  industry,  application,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  excel,  had  often  effected  won- 
ders ;  and  she  was  extremely  anxious  to  gratify  her 
parents  by  obtaining  the  prize,  if  possible. 

In  the  retirement  of  her  own  room  she  painted 
with  unremitting  solitude,  but  as  she  thought,  with 
very  indifferent  success  ;  and  one  afternoon,  more 
dissatisfied  than  usual  with  the  result  of  her  work, 
she  hastily  took  the  ivory  from  her  little  easel,  and 
put  it  into  the  drawer  of  her  color-box  which  she 
consigned  to  its  usual  place  in  the  drawer  of  her 
table. 

Next  morning,what  was  the  surprise  of  Josephine, 
to  find  her  picture  standing  against  the  easel  on  the 
table,  and  much  farther  advanced  than  when  she  bad 
quitted   it  the  preceding  day,  and  the  faults  which 


had  then  discouraged  her  entirely  rectified.  She 
tried  to  recollect  if  she  had  really  put  away  the  pic- 
ture, and  her  memory  recalled  every  circumstance 
of  her  shutting  it  up  in  the  drawer.  But  she  had 
no  recollection  of  having  previously  corrected  any  of 
the  errors  ;  indeed  she  knew  that  she  had  not ;  and 
the  only  way  in  which  she  could  attempt  to  solve 
the  mystery,  was  to  suppose  that  some  one  with  the 
intention  of  exciting  a  laugh  at  her  expense,  had 
come  in  to  the  room  during  the  night  and  re-touch- 
ed it. 

She  mentioned  it  to  no  one ;  but  the  next  night, 
to  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  same  trick,  she 
arranged  every  thing  in  the  neatest  order,  locked 
up  her  picture  in  the  secret  drawer  at  the  bottom  of 
her  color-box,  and  placed  it  under  her  bolster. 

But  her  astonishment  was  redoubled,  when  awak- 
ing at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  she  put  her  hand 
under  the  bolster  for  her  box,  and  found  it  gone! 
She  ran  to  the  table,  and  there  saw  the  box  lying 
beside  the  picture,  which,  as  before,  was  leaning 
against  the  easel,  and  evidently  much  improved. — 
She  was  afraid  to  touch  it  again,  lest  her  own  infe- 
rior pencil  should  destroy  some  of  its  beauties ;  tho' 
she  still  remarked  a  few  trifling  defects  of  which 
she  had  not  before  been  conscious.  But  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  whole,  she  preferred 
leaving  these  little  imperfections,  as  they  were. — 
Before  she  went  to  bed,  she  took  the  precaution  of 
placing  a  chair  against  the  door,  which  had  a  bolt 
on  the  outside  only  ;  the  young  ladies  not  beino-  al- 
lowed to  fasten  themselves  in  their  own  rooms. 
When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  door  was  still 
closed,  and  the  chair  standing  just  as  she  had  pla- 
ced it ;  the  picture  was  again  on  the  table,  and  some 
mysterious  hand  had  changed  all  its  defects  into 
beauties. 

Josephine  was  bewildered.  '  What  shall  I  do?' 
she  exclaimed.  '  If  this  mystery  is  suffered  to  go  on, 
I  fear  it  will  end  in  something  very  vexatious.  Yet 
it  may  be  from  motives  of  kindness  only  that  some 
unknown  person  steals  into  my  room  at  night,  and 
works  at  my  picture,  with  a  skill  so  far  surpassing 
my  own.  Since  I  did  not  mention  this  story  at  first 
I  am  sure,  were  I  now  to  relate  it,  no  one  would  be- 
lieve me.'  She  painted  no  more  at  the  picture  but 
put  it  away  as  usual.  That  night  she  placed  the 
washing  stand  against  the  door,  laying  her  soap  on 
the  edge,  so  that  if  moved,  it  would  fall ;  and  having 
gone  to  bed  very  sleepy,  she  soon  closed  her  eyes 
in  her  usual  deep  slumber. 

In  the  morning,  the  Washing-stand  was  still 
against  the  door,  the  soap  had  not  fallen,  the  pic- 
ture was  finished  I 

At  the  breakfast  table  she  stole  inquiring  glances 
at  Ihe  countenances  of  her  school-mates,  but  none 
of  them  looked  particularly  at  her,  and  none  avert- 
ed their  eyes.  All  seemed  to  be  thinking  only  of 
the  examination.  When  she  relumed  to  her  room, 
she  dressed  herself  for  the  occasion,  and  wrapping 
the  picture  in  her  pocket-handkerchief,  she  joined 
her  companions,  who  walked  in  procession  to  the 
principal  school-room.  After  being  examined  in 
several  other  branches,  the  drawings  and  miniature 
paintings  were  produced.  Josephine  blushed,  as 
she  presented  her  beautiful  picture.  Every  one 
was  astonished,  it  was  so  far  superior  to  any  thine 
she  had  ever  done,  particularly  in  the  finishing. 

Every  one  was  struck  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
likenesses,  painted  as  they  were  chiefly  front  memo- 
ry ;  and  great  praise  was  given  to  the  graceful  and 
natural  folds  of  the  drapery,  and  the  clearness  and 
beauty  ot  the  coloring. 

The  first  prize,  a  small  silver  pallette,  was  un- 
hesitatingly awarded  to  Josephine  Vericour ;  but  to 
the  surprise  of  everj  tjne  she  showed  no  indication 


ofjoy.  She  looked  anxiously  round  among  her 
companions  to  discover  who  had  painted  the  last 
part  of  her  picture  while  she  slept.  Hearing  Jn'ia 
Dorival  commend  it,  she  said, '  Miss  Julia,  you  may 
well  admire  your  own  work.  1  will  not  accept  of 
praises,  which  belong  only  to  you — to  your  skill  in 
miniature  painting,  and  to  the  kindness  of  your 
heart.' 

Julia  protested  that  this  language  was  unintelligi- 
ble to  her,  and  begged  Josephine  to  explain  herself. 
She  did  so,  and  the  enigma  became  still  more  in- 
comprehensible. Julia  positively  denied  ever  hav- 
ing seen  the  picture  before  it  was  produced  at  the 
examinalion.  Josephine's  statement  could  not  be 
reconciled  to  the  rules  of  possibility,  and  they  be- 
gan to  think  her  mind  was  affecled  by  intense  ap- 
plication to  her  picture.  When  the  examination 
was  over,  the  young  ladies  collected  in  groups  and 
talked  with  much  feeling  of  these  symptoms  of 
mental  derangement  in  their  unfortunaie  compan- 
ion. For  several  weeks  after  the  examination,  Jo- 
sephine allowed  her  paint-box  to  remain  in  the 
school  room  closet,  and  painted  under  the  direction 
of  her  master ;  but  though  there  were  marks  of 
daily  improvement  in  her  lessons,  the  miniatures 
she  now  attempted  were  inferior  to  the  mysterious 
picture. 

Being  anxious  to  try  again  how  she  conk]  suc- 
ceed in  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment,  she  there 
commenced  a  miniature  of  herself,  which  if  suc- 
cessful, she  intended  as  a  present  to  her  mother. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  large  looking  glass  that 
hung  over  the  table,  she  sketched  the  outline  of  her 
features  with  great  correctness,  and  after  havinc 
put  on  the  first  tints,  she  put  away  the  work  for  that 
day.  She  told  Julia  of  the  new  picture  she  had  be- 
gun, and  of  her  anxiety  to  know  whether  her  noc- 
turnal visiter  would  again  assist  her  in  completing 
it.  '  Dear  Miss  Julia,'  said  she,  '  do  tell  me  the 
whole  truth.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  keep  it  secret. 
Tell  me  how  you  contrived  to  enter  my  chamber 
without  disturbing  my  sleep,  and  how  you  were 
able  to  paint  so  well  by  candle-light?' 

Julia,  surprised  to  find  her  still  persist  in  (his 
strange  belief,  offered  to  assist  her  in  discovering 
the  truth.  'Place  nothing  against  your  door  to 
night ;  do  not  even  latch  it,'  said  she,  'I  have  thought 
of  a  way  of  detecting  the  intruder,  who  must  of 
course,  be  one  of  the  young  ladies.  When  discov- 
ered, she  shall  he  reprimanded  for  her  part  in  this 
strange  drama.' 

Josephine  minutely  followed  the  diieclions  given 
her.  When  all  in  the  house  were  asleep,  Julia 
Dorival  placed  a  taper  in  a  small  dark  lantern,, 
and  proceeded  with  it  to  the  passage  into  which. 
Josephine's  chamber  opened.  There  she  remained 
patiently  watching  more  than  an  hour.  No  one 
appeared;  the  clock  struck  twelve,  and  Julia  be- 
gan to  grow  very  tired.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  up  the  adventure,  when  she  was  attracted  by 
a  slight  noise  in  Josephine's  room. 

Sh»  softly  pushed  open  the  door,  and  by  the  light 
of  her  lantein?she  saw  Josephine  dress  herself  in 
her  morning  gown,  walk  directly  to  her  table,  ar- 
range her  painting  materials,  select  her  colors,  seat 
herself  before  the  glass,  and  begin  to  paint  at  her 
own  miniature.  What  was  most  astonishing  of  all, 
she  worked  without  a  light !  After  watching  her  for 
a  few  minutes,  Julia  took  her  lantern,  and  watched 
behind  her  chair,  as  she  painted  ;  and  she  was  as- 
tonished at  the  ease  and  skill  with  which  shegujd-, 
ed  her  pencil,  asleep  and  in  darkness. 

Julia  Dorival  was  twenty  years  old,  and  with  a 
large  fund  of  general  information,  she  was  not,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
somnarnbuUsn>,and  of  the  most  remarkable  and  bes^ 
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authenticated  anecdotes  of  sleep-walkers.  But  a- 
mon"  all  she  had  ever  heard  or  read  on  the  subject, 
she  recollected  none  more  surprising  than  the  case 
now  before  her.  Shu  knew,  also,  that  persons  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  singular  habit  should  nev- 
er be  suddenly  awakeued.as  the  shock  and  surprise 
hare  been  known  to  cause  in  them  convulsions,  or 
delirium.  She  therefore  carefully  avoided  disturb- 
in  y  Josephine ;  and  gliding  quietly  out  of  the  room, 
she  looked  at  her  for  some  lime  from  the  passage, 
and  then  gently  closing  the  door,  she  left  her  to 
herself  and  retired  to  her  own  apartment. 

Next  morning,  Julia  excited  great  surprise  in  her 
mother  and  sister,  by  informing  them  of  what  she 
had  seen.  They  agreed  to  witness  together  this 
interesting  spectacle  on  the  following  night.  When 
Josephine  innocently  inquired  of  Julia  the  result  of 
her  watching,  she  was  told  that  she  should  know 
a. I  to-morrow. 

At  midnight,  the  three  ladies  repaired  to  the 
chamber  door  of  Josephine.  The  sleep  walker  was 
just  putting  on  her  gown.  They  saw  her  seat  her- 
self at  the  table,  and  begin  to  paint.  .They  ap- 
proached close  behind  her  without  the  smallest 
noise,  venturing  to  bring  their  lantern  into  the 
roum  ;  of  its  dim  light  Josephine  was  entirely  un- 
conscious. They  saw  her  mix  her  colors  with  great 
j  idgment,  and  lay  on  the  touches  of  her  pencil  with 
the  utmost  delicacy  and  precision.  Her  eyes  were 
open,  but  she  saw  not  with  them  ;  though  she  fre- 
quently raised  her  head,  as  if  looking  in  the  glass. 

Somnambulists  see  nothing  but  the  object  on 
which  their  attention  is  decidedly  fixed  :  yet  their 
conceptions  of  this  object  are  ascertained  to  be 
much  clearer  and  more  vivid  than  when  awake.  If 
ail. iressed, they  will  generally  answer  coherently, and 
as  if  they  understood  and  heard.  It  is  possible  to 
hold  a  Ionor  anil  very  rational  dialogue  with  a  sleep- 
walker ;  but  when  awake,  they  have  no  recollection 
of  anything  that  has  passed. 

Julia  ventured  to  speak  in  a  low  voice,  'Well, 
dear  Josephine,'  said  she, '  you  now  know  who  it  is 
that  paints  in  the  night  at  your  pictures.  You 
know  that  it  is  yourself.  Do  you  hear  me?'  '  Yes.' 
'  Does  my  presence  disturb  you  V  '  No,  Miss  Julia.' 
'  Eut  to-morrow, Josephine,  you  will  not  believe  what 
1  shall  tell  you.'  'Then  it  will  be  because  I  do  not 
remember  it.'     '  Will  you  write   something  that  I 


shall  dictate  to  voul 


'  Certainly 


Josephine  then  look  up  a  pencil  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows, prompted  by  Julia: 

'  Midnight — talking  with  Miss  Julia  Doriva],  and 
painting  al  a  miniature  of  myself. 

Josephine  VEmcouR.' 

Next  morning,  Julia  had  trouble  in  convincing 
Josephine  of  the  fact;  but  her  own  hand-writing 
was  undeniable  evidence. 

As  there  is  something  strange  and  awful,  and 
frequently  dangerous  in  the  habit  of  somnambulism, 
no  one  wishes  to  possess  it ;  and  Josephine  was  an- 
xious to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible,  although 
it  enabled  her  to  paint  much  belter  than  when 
aw  ake. 

She  would  not  trust  her  painting  apparatus  in 
her  chamber,  and  she  dismissed  all  thoughts  of  her 
miniature  from  her  mind,  as  sonn  as  she  went  to 
bed  :  consequently  she  was  enabled  to  rest  there  as 
tranquilly  as  any  of  her  school-mates,  who  were  all 
much  amazed  when  they  heard  this  singular  expla- 
nation of  the  mysterious  picture. 

Madame  Dorival  strictly  forbade  its  becoming  the 
subject  of  conversation.  Josephine  made  vigorous 
efforts  to  conquer  her  timidity  in  the  presence  of  her 
master,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  able  to  paint 
as  well  under  his  inspection,  as  she  had  done  when 
alone  and  asleep,  in  the  gloom  of  midnight. 


NATURAL     HISTOET. 

ESCAPE  FROM  A  I.IOX 

Extract  from  Mittionary  Notices  of  the  English  IVetlcyaa 
Missionaries  in  South  Africa,  for  October,  1SS0. 

Tattbookib  Vlei,  Dec  2,  1829— About  II 
o'clock  I  preached  from  Ileb.  xi  10.  When  Di- 
vine service  was  over  I  visited  a  poor  sick  liotten- 
jut,  who  recently  experienced  otto  of  the  most  re- 


markable and  providential  deliverances  that  I  ever 
heard  or  read  of.  I  found  him  in  great  pain  from 
the  shocking  wounds  he  had  received  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  furnish- 
ed me  with  the  following  particulars  of  his  escape 
from  the  jaws  of  a  lion,  which  he  ascribes  wholly  to 
the  gracious  interposition  of  the  Father  of  Mercies, 
and  which  are,  therefore,  worthy  of  being  recorded 
to  his  glory. 

About  three  weeks  or  a  month  ago  he  went  out  on 
a  hunting  excursion,  accompanied  by  several  other 
natives.  Arriving  on  an  extensive  plain,  where 
there  was  abundance  of  game,  they  discovered  a 
number  of  lions  also  which  appeared  to  be  disturb- 
ed by  their  approach.  A  prodigiously  large  male 
immediately  separated  himself  from  the  troop,  and 
began  slowly  to  advance  towards  the  party,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  were  young,  and  unaccustomed  to 
rencontres  of  so  formidable  a  nature.  When  droves 
of  timid  antelopes,  or  spring-bucks,  only,  came  in 
their  way,  they  made  a  great  boast  of  their  courage, 
but  the  very  appearance  of  the  forest's  king  made 
them  tremble.  While  the  animal  was  yet  at  a  dis- 
tance they  all  dismounted,  to  prepare  for  firing,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  on  such  occasions,  began 
tying  their  horses  together  by  means  of  their  bridles, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  the  latter  between  them 
and  the  lion,  as  an  object  to  attract  his  attention  un- 
til they  were  able  to  take  deliberate  aim.  His 
movements,  however,  were  at  length  too  swift  for 
them.  Before  the  horses  weie  properly  fastened  to 
each  other  the  monster  made  a  tremendous  bound  or 
two,  and  suddenly  pounced  upon  the  hind  parts  of 
one  of  them,  which,  in  its  fright,  plunged  forward 
and  knocked  down  the  poor  man  in  question,  who 
was  holding  the  reins  in  his  hand.  His  comrades 
instantly  took  flight,  and  ran  off  with  all  speed  ;  and 
he  of  course,  rose  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order 
to  follow  them.  But  no  sooner  had  he  regained  his 
feet  than  the  majestic  beast,  with  a  seeming  con- 
sciousness of  his  superior  might,  stretched  forth  his 
paw,  and  striking  him  just  behind  the  neck,  imme- 
diately brought  him  to  the  ground  again.  He  then 
rolled  on  his  back,  when  the  lion  set  his  foot  upon 
his  breast,  and  laid  down  upon  him.  The  poor 
man  now  became  almost  breathless,  partlvjfrom  fear, 
but  principally  from  the  intolerable  pressure  of  his 
terrific  load.  He  endeavored  to  move  a  little  to 
one  side,  in  order  to  breathe  ;  but  feeling  this,  the 
creature  seized  his  left  arm,  close  to  his  elbow  ;  and 
after  once  laying  hold  with  his  teeth,  he  continued 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  limb  for  sometime,  biting 
it  in  sundry  different  places  down  to  the  hand,  the 
thick  part  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  pierced 
entirely  through.  All  this  lime  the  lion  did  not  ap- 
pear to  he  angry,  but  he  merely  caught  at  his  prey, 
like  a  cat  sporting  with  a  mouse  that  is  not  quite 
dead  ;  so  that  there  was  not  a  single  bone  fractur- 
ed, as  would  in  all  probability  have  been  the  case 
had  the  crealure  been  angry  or  irritated.  Whilst 
writhing  in  agony, gasping  for  breath,  and  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  torn  limb  from  limb,  the  suffer- 
er cried  to  his  companions  for  assistance,  bul  ciied 
in  vain.  On  raising  his  head  a  little,  ihe  beast  open- 
ed his  dreadful  jaws  lo  receive  it,  but  providential- 
ly the  hat,  which  I  saw  in  its  rent  stale,  slipped  off, 
so  that  the  points  of  the  teeth  only  just  grazed  the 
surface  of  the  skull.  The  lion  now  set  his  feet  upon 
the  arm,  from  which  ihe^biood  was  freely  flowing; 
his  fearful  paw  was  soon  covered  therewith,  and 
he  again  and  again  licked  it  clean  !  The  idea  verily 
makes  me  shudder  while  1  write.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst;  for  the  animal  then  steadily  fixed  his 
flaming  eyes  upon  those  of  the  man,  smelt  on  one 
side,  and  then  on  the  other,  of  his  face  ;  and  hav- 
ing tasted  of  the  blood  he  appeared  to  have  inclin- 
ed to  devour  his  helpless  victim.  "  At  this  critic- 
al moment,"  said  the  poor  man,  ',  )  recollected  that 
there  is  a  God  in  the  heavens,  who  is  able  to  deliv- 
er at  the  very  last  extremity :  and  I  began  to  pray 
that  he  would  save  me,  and  not  allow  the  lion  to  eat 
my  flesh  and  drink  my  blood." 

While  thus  engaged  in  calling  upon  God,  the 
beast  turned  himselfcomplctely  round.  On  percei- 
ving this,  the  Hottentet  made  an  effort  to  get  from 
under  him  ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  creature  observe 


his  movement  than  he  laid  terrible  hold  of  his  right 
thigh.  This  wound  was  dreadfully  deep,  and  evi- 
dently occasioned  the  suffeier  most  excruciating 
pain.  He  again  sent  np  his  cry  to  God  for  help ; 
nor  were  his  prayers  in  vain.  The  huge  animal 
soon  after  quietly  relinquished  hisp rey  though  he  had 
not  been  in  the  least  interrupted.  Having  deliber- 
ately risen  from  his  seat,  he  walked  majestically  off, 
to  the  distance  of  30  or  40  paces,  and  then  laid  down 
in  the  grass,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
man.  The  latter  being  happily  relieved  of  his  load, 
ventured  to  sit  up,  which  circumstance  immediately 
attracted  the  lion's  attention  ;  nevertheless  it  did 
not  induce  another  attack,  as  the  poor  fellow  natur- 
ally expected  ;  but,  as  if  bereft  of  power,  and  un- 
able to  do  anything  more,  he  again  arose,  took  his 
departure  and  was  seen  no  more.  The  man,  seeing 
this,  took  up  his  gun  and  hastened  away  to  his  ter- 
rified companions,  who  had  given  him  up  for  dead. 
Being  in  a  slate  of  extreme  exhaustion,  from  loss 
of  blood,  he  was  immediately  set  upon  his  horse, 
and  brought  as  soon  as  was  practicable,  lo  the  place 
where  I  found  him.  Dr.  Gaulier,  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Gaulter,  being  stationed  at  a  mlliatary  post  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  hearing  of  the  case,  hasten- 
ed to  his  relief,  and  has  very  humanely  rendered 
him  all  necessary  asssistance  ever  since. — Mr. 
Gaulter  informed,  that  on  his  arrival  the  appearance 
of  the  wounds  was  truly  alarming,  and  amputation 
of  the  arm  seemed  absolutely  necessary.  To  this 
however  the  patient  was  not  willing  to  consent, 
having  a  number  of  young  children,  whose  subsist- 
ence depends  upon  his  labor.  "  As  the  Almighty 
has  delivered  me,"  said  he,  "  from  that  horrid 
death,  I  thought  surely  he  is  able  lo  save  my  arm 
also." — Bul  astonishing  to  relate,  several  of  the 
wounds  are  already  healed,  and  there  is  now  hope 
of  his  complete  recovery."  "  O  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  won- 
derful works  to  the  children  of  men  I" 


THE     SAS3AIE     SCHOOL, 


From  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury. 
A  SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHER'S  RIDE. 

In  the  stage  coach,  I  found  myself  with  a  party 
of  six  or  eight  passengers.  It  was  a  dull  and  rainy 
day,  and  there  was  little  disposition  manifested  by 
any  of  our  number  to  engage  in  conversation.  Ev- 
ery one  seemed  to  be  indulging  in  those  mooch/  feel- 
ings, which  generally  oppress  us  in  a  dark  easterly 
storm.  I  had  tracts  with  me,  and  some  little  books 
on  the  subject  of  infant  schools,  which  I  had  jost 
purchased  lo  carry  into  the  country,  to  a  place 
where  they  had  not  yet  been  established,  and  Where 
an  interest  in  them  might  perhaps  be  awakened. 
Amon"  them  was  the  Infant  School  Hymn  Book. 

I  was  seated  next  to  quite  a  young  lady,  and  af- 
ter a  short  ride,  in  silence,  except  occasional  re-' 
marks  to  one  or  two  of  the  passengers,  1  addressed 
myself  lo  her,  inquiring  whether  she  had  ever  visi- 
ted any  of  these  interesting  schools.  Conversation 
took  such  a  turn,  that  I  showed  her  the  Hymn  Book 
I  had  in  my  pocket.  I  opened,  first,  (accidentally, 
or  rather  providentially  I  love  to  think,)  at  the  Or- 
phan's Hymn.  1  made  some  remarks  upon  the 
hymn  itself.  She  received  the  book,  read  the  hymn 
and  returned  it  without  any  reply.  A  short  con- 
versation then  ensued  on  the  Orphan  Asylum,  an 
institution  she  had  never  visited,  but  seemed  much 
!  interested  in  it.  The  conversation  dropped  here, 
and  nothing  more  was  thought  about  it. 

Soon  afterwards,  one  of  our  number  began  to 
read  a  tract.  A  man  sat  before  us,  as  we  occupi- 
ed the  middle  seat,  Whose  countenance  and  demean- 
or showed  too  well  that  he  was  a  victim  of  the  cup 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  the  fol- 
lowing, in  substance,  was  the  course  of  remark. 

After  a  few  introductory  questions  and   answers 

"  Has  the  Temperance  cause  awakened  much 

interest  in  your  neighborhood?" 

"  No,  Sir,  not  much." 

"  There  Seems  to  be  considerable  effort  msde 
in  some  places;  but  some  towns  need  a  change,  in 
this  respect  much  rnorc  than  othen.     How  is  it 
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with  you,  Sir,  is  there  much  intemperance  among 
your  neighbors?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  a  good  deal." 

"  And  how  is  it  through  the  town,  Sir,  generally  ; 
has  much  been  done  to  prevent  it?" 

"  No,  Sir,  they  tried  to  form  a  Society— but  none 
of  the  merchants  but  one,  would  agree  uot  to  sell 
it,  and  it's  just  as  it  was  before,  now  V 

"  Then  there  is  need  of  something  to  be  done, 
among  your  people." 
"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  I  have  a  few  little  papers  on 
the  subject,  that  I  can  put  into  your  hands.  You 
may  perhaps  know  of  some  of  your  neighbors,  whom 
it  would  do  good  to  read  them,  and  I  trust  you  al- 
ways find  the  greatest  happiness  in  trying  to  do 
good  to  others." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  he  replied  ;  and  as  I  gave  him  sev- 
eral tracts,  he  said,  "I  thank  you,  Sir."  I  could 
not  but  hope  and  pray  as  he  put  them  into  his  hat, 
that  in  some  sober  moment,  at  home,  he  might  find 
them  a  blessing  to  his  own  soul. 

A  good  old  lady,  seated  behind  me,  received  a 
few  very  thankfully,  and  said  she  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  benefit  from  reading 
tracts. 

I  addressed  myself,  then,  as  kindly  as  I  could  to 
the  young  lady — "  Will  you  accept  a  couple" — of- 
fering the  two — "The  Saviour's  Invitation,"  and 
"  Do  you  want  a  Friend."  She  received  them  and 
thanked  me. 

Not  Ion"  after  this,  as  we  stopped  at  an  inn,  our 
company  was  changed.  The  young  lady  remain- 
ed, occupying  the  back  seat  with  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquanitance,  while  a  friend  of  his  occupied  the 
middle  seat  with  myself. 

I  entered  into  conversation  with  one  of  my  com- 
panions, relating  to  him  an  interview  I  had  had  a 
day  or  two  since,  with  a  young  lady,  an  orphan,  who 
was  left  within  a  few  weeks  entirely  destitute  and 
friendless  in  this  nnkind  world.  I  hoped  the  lady 
stranger  would  listen  to  the  story,  and  remember 
the  truth  it  was  calculated  to  convey. 

The  circumstances  were  somewhat  as  follows. 
Providence  had  led  me,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
place,  to  a  meeting  of  inquiry.  I  was  invited  to 
converse  with  several  of  the  attendants,  who  were 
earnestly  and  anxiously  seeking  the  "  way  to  be 
saved."  One  of  the  number,  as  I  addressed  my 
inquiries  and  remarks  to  her,  gave  me  in  the  depth 
of  her  sorrow  and  in  many  tears,  the  following  ac- 
count of  herself. 

"  Sir,  I  am  an  orphan — my  mother  died  three 
weeks  since,  and  my  father  died  two  years  ago; 
and  I  feel  now,  as  though  I  wanted  to  seek,  the  rest 
of  my  life,  the  religion  which  my  mother  enjoyed. 
Nothing  else  will  make  mo  happy.  When  she  di- 
ed, I  went  to  the  Bible,  and  the  first  verse  I  saw 
when  I  opened  it,  was,  '  When  father  and  mother 
forsake  thee,  then  the  Lord  will  take  thee  up.'  It 
seemed  as  though  it  came  to  me ;  and  I  feel  resol- 
ved, in  the  strength  of  my  Saviour,  to  love  and  serve 
Him  the  remainder  of  my  days." 

"  And  have  you  not  yet  found  reason  to  hope  that 
your  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  your  Saviour  will 
indeed  be  your  Redeemer,  and  a  Friend  closer  than 
a  brother?" 

"Yes,  Sir,  I  have  sometimes;  but  my  heart  is 
so  sinful,  lean  hardly  keep  from  doubts  and  fears." 

"  And  have  you  no  piou3  friend  10  counsel  and 
advise  with  you,  who  can  sympathize  with  you  in 
your  sorrows,  and  mingle  in  your  prayers  ?" 

"O  !  no  Sir.  I  live  in  a  family  where  they  make 
a  mock  of  religion  and  laugh  at  me.  I  have  no 
■peace  there,  and  I  am  so  situated  that  no  pious 
friend  can  come  to  see  me." 

Many  olher  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  enu- 
merate, contributed  to  add  a  painful  interest  to  her 
unhappy  case.  I  related  them  all,  however,  to  my 
friend,  and  finished  the  narration  an  hour  before 
-we  reachad  our  journey's  end.  My  two  friends 
Deft  us  half  a  dozen  rods  before  I  reached  my  door. 
The  young  lady — as  we  sat  alone,  and  the  horses 
were  walking  slowly  the  little  distance,  said — 

"  Sir,  the  story  told  has  affected  me  very  much. 
I  am  an  orphan,  too  ;  and  my  situation  is  just  like 


hers,  in  just  such  a  family."  She  could  hardly  give 
utterrance  to  her  thoughts 

"  I  hope,  then,  you  enjoy  the  consolations  of 
religion?" 

"  No,  Sir,  I  do  not ;  but  I  know  that  nothing  else 
will  make  me  happy." 

The  stage  stopped  at  my  door — I  must  go 
— there  is  time  to  say  but  a  word.  I  gave  her  my 
hand — "  Seek  then  that  Saviour,  who  says  to  all, 
'  Come  nnto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  la- 
den, and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  You  will  find  the 
tracts  I  gave  you,  I  hope,  just  such  as  you  want." 

The  stage  drove  away,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
expect  I  shall  meet]  either  of  the  orphans,  till  we 
all  three  meet,  with  our  parents,  to  give  our  account 
beyond  the  grave. 

THE    HUESEBY. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
ANNE'S  PUPIL. 
"Mamma,"   said    Anne,    "how   I   should    like 
to  have  a  little  girl  under  me  that  I  could  make  do 
just  as  I  pleased.  That  would  be  so  pleasant,  would 
it  not,  mamma?" 

"  Very  pleasant  indeed  to  you,"  replied  her  moth- 
er, "  but  I  suppose  she  would  feel  the  weight  of 
your  hand  now  and  then?" 

Anne.  O  no,  I  should  be  very  kind  to  hex;  I 
would  teach  her  everything  I  know  myself. 

Mamma.  I  am  afraid  you  would  not.  And 
where  would  be  the  use  of  your  plan  after  all?  I 
dare  say  she  would  be  much  belter  taught  at  school. 

Anne.  I  don't  know,  but  I  should  like  to  in- 
struct her  myself  so  much. 

Mamma.  But  why  should  you  want  another  pn- 
pil?  To  my  certain  knowledge  there  is  one  little 
girl  whom  you  might  have  had  the  management  of 
for  several  years  past. 

Anne.     Indeed  !     Who  is  she  ? 

Mamma.  Before  I  answer  that  question,  I  must 
tell  how  you  have  treated  her.  You  have  been  so 
indulgent  to  her,  that  had  I  not  la'ken  some  authori- 
ty upon  myself  you  would  have  quite  spoiled  her. 
You  denied  her  nothing  you  could  procure  for  her; 
so  that  if  I  refused  her  any  thing  she  was  an<rv, 
and  more  than  once  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would' 
let  you  manage  her  entirely.  Indeed  I  often  wish 
you  were  not  so  partial  to  her. 

Anne.  Do  you  mean  the  little  girl  that  comes 
here  sometimes  for  my  old  clothes?  I  have  heard 
you  say  that  you  did  not  object  to  my  doing  her  all 
the  good  I  could;  yet  at  the  samelimeyou  did 
not  wish  me  to  be  too  free  or  intimate  with  her. 

Mamma.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that  little  girl, 
Anne,  for  I  do  not  think  she  is  a  fit  companion" for 
you.  Your  companion  is  receiving  an  education 
like  to  your  own  ;  and  did  you  strive  to  improve  her 
manners,  she  would,  no  doubt,  become  a  pleasinc 
and  useful  girl.  At  present  her  temper  is  not  the 
best,  and  though  she  is  too  fond  of  you,  ever  to  de- 
sire to  injure  you,  she  does  not  scruple  to  show  her 
ill  will  towards  others  that  displease  her. 

Anne.  Perhaps  you  mean  cousin  Jemima,  she 
never  struck  mc  yet,  though  she  often  does  her  lit- 
tle biother  George.  But  I  have  no  influence  over 
her,  mamma. 

Mamma.  You  have  not,  or  at  most,  but  very  lit- 
tle ;  therefore  it  is  not  Jemima  that  I  mean. 

Anne.  I  wish  I  knew  who  it  was,  then.  I  would 
soon  teach  her  better  manners,  for  she  must  be  a 
very  disagreeable  girl. 

Mamma.  It  is  not  so  easy  a  task  to  teach  her 
better  manners  as  you  may  think.  Till  the  day  of 
your  death  you  will  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  her 
under. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  yon  were  in  earnest,  mamma, 
I  should  be  quite  frightened. 

Mamma.  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you,  my  child, 
but  I  certainly  am  in  earnest.  I  have  not  yet  fin- 
ished my  picture.  She  is  the  most  powerful  ene- 
my you  have. 

Anne.  How  can  she  be  my  enemy,  and  yet  so 
partial  to  me,  and  I  to  her? 

Mamma.  Though  we  ought  to  lore  our  enemies, 
yet  here  is  an  exception.     You,  indeed,  do  love  her 


too  well,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  mischief  lies. 
You  ought  to  pray  against  her;  this  you  cannot  do 
till  you  know  who  she  is,  and  therefore  I  will  now: 
tell  you  I  mean — Yoar-sELF. 


EDITORIAL. 


TUB  LITTLE  CHRISTIAN. 

Nathan  W.  Dickeiman  was  a  Christian,  for  he 
loved  Christ,  haled  sin,  and  gave  himself  to  prayer, 
as  will  be  seen  in  what  follows.  He  was  a  little 
Christian,  for  he  was  not  eight  years  old  when  Christ 
took  him  away  from  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow 
to  be  with  himself.  He  was  a  svffering  Christian, 
being  confined  many  months  by  a  painful  sickness. 
He  entered  into  the  kingdom  of  God  through  much 
tribulation  ;  but  now  he  sees  that  the  sufferings  of 
this  life  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the 
glory  that  is  revealed  in  him  before  the  throne  of 
God.  He  was,  however,  a  patient  Christian,  suffer- 
ing meekly  all  that  his  heavenly  Father  laid  upon 
him,  and  kissing  the  rod  which  smote  him.  He 
was  a  happy  Christian,  though  he  suffered  much; 
for  he  was  exceedingly  joyful  in  all  his  tribulation, 
having  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  bv 
the  holy  Spirit.  He  was  a  Christian  dearly  beloved 
on  earth,  and  more  beloved  in  heaven.  Many  friends 
of  Christ  admired  the  grace  which  God  had  given 
him,  and  glorified  God  in  him.  They  loved  the 
dear  child  for  his  meekness  and  gentleness,  for  his 
thankfulness  and  humility,  for  his  patience  in  suffer- 
ing, for  his  ardent  love  and  zeal  for  God.  But  the 
Saviour  loved  him  more,  as  one  of  his  ransomed 
for  whom  he  had  shed  his  blood  ;  as  one  of  the  lambs 
of  his  flock,  who  knew  his  voice  and  followed  him. 
He  loved  him  too  well  to  keep  him  waiting  and  sor- 
rowing in  this  wilderness  world ;  and  so  he  sent 
his  servant  death  to  call  him  home,  while  he  wasyet 
a  little  boy  and  a  babe  in  Christ. 

The  history  of  Nathan  W.  Dickerman  is  not  a 
fiction.  It  is  a  true  and  accurate  account  of  a  lad 
who  was  born,  and  lived,  and  died  among  us  here 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  account  is  written  by 
a  person  who  was  wilh  him  and  conversed  with  him 
very  often  ;  and  a  great  many  Christians  ill  the 
city  were  more  or  less  acquainted  with  him.  A 
memoir  of  him  is.  just  published  by  Peirce  and 
Parker,  in  Cornhill ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will 
soon  be  in  the  hands  of  great  numbers  of  children, 
either  as  the  gift  of  their  anxious  parents,  or 
through  the  Sabbath  School  libraries,  for  which  it 
is  admirably  adapted.  It  is  a  little  volume  that  all 
thoughtful  children  will  esteem,  when  they  hate  it, 
as  one  of  their  choicest  treasures. 

Nathan  was  not  always  a  Christian.  He  was  a 
leasant  boy,  lively  and  playful ;  fond  of  his  parents, 
and  very  dear  to  them,  being  an  only  son.  He  was 
a  good  scholar,  attentive  to  his  studies,  and  esteem- 
ed by  his  teachers  and  schoolmates.  But  he  often 
said  and  did  what  was  wrong;  and  did  not  mani- 
fest any  real  fear  of  God  or  love  to  Christ  till  he 
was  more  than  five  years  old.  He  received  but 
little  religious  instruction,  for  his  parents  were  not 
professors  of  religion. 

When  Nathan  was  about  five  years  old,  a  gentle- 
man kindly  invited  his  parents  to  send  him  to  a 
Sabbath  school,  and  they  consented.  Nathan  went, 
became  interested  in  the  school,  and  soom  after 
began  to  go  to  meeting  at  the  church  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jenks.  He  had  never  been  to  any  leligious 
meeting  before.  He  soon  became  much  atiached 
lo  his  teachers, ^his  superiniendant,  and  his  minis- 
ter; would  often  speak  of  them,  and  tell  what  they 
had  said.  After  several  months,  it  was  evident 
that  he  began  to  see  his  condition  as  a  lost  sinner, 
and  to  cry  for  mercy  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For 
some  time  he  was  troubled  and  distressed,  and  sor- 
rowed without  hope.  Afterwards,  he  hoped  in  the 
salvation  of  God  and  generally  had  peace  of  mind 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

Only  think  how  it  must  seem  to  a  mother  that 
never  prayed  herself,  to  witness  in  a  child  only  a 
few  months  over  five  years  old,  sucb  conduct  as 
this.  One  Sabbath,  Nathan  heard  in  his  school 
an  address  on  the  duty  of  prayer.  When  he  came 
home,  he  told  the  family  that  they  all  ought  to  pray  ; 
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and  the  next  morning,  as  he  slept  in  the  same  room 
with  his  parents, he  rose  early,  and  went  to  his  moth- 
er's bedside.  He  touched  her  elbow.  She  awoke 
and  found  him  standing,  in  tears.  She  said  to  him, 
'what  do  y<>u  want,  Nathan?"  "  Mamma,"  said 
lie,  "  where  shall  I  kneel!"  "  What  for,  Nathan  ?" 
said  she.  "  To  pray,  mamma,  for  a  new  heart," 
said  he.  At  another  lime,  his  mother  missed  him 
ahd  called  him  several  times.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
came  from  some  secret  place,  and  when  asked 
where  he  had  been,  he  said,  "I  have  been  praying, 
mamma,  for  a  new  heart.  I  prayed  for  you  too, 
mamma." — At  other  times,  when  conversing  with 
his  grandmother  abuut  prayer,  he  spoke  of  praying 
"  for  a  new  heart,"  "  that  his  sins  might  be  forgiv- 
en," and  "  for  his  parents.1" 

Our  readers  may  like  to  see  a  few  short  extracts 
from  this  book,  which  will  give  them  some  idea  of 
what  Nathan  was  after  he  became  a  Christian. 

Some  months  before  he  died,  as  he  lay  sick,  he 
looked  towards  his  mother  with  much  affection 
for  some  time,  and  then  asked,  "mamma,  ifl  die, 
shall  you  cry  !"  His  mother,  being  surprized  at 
the  question,  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  but  at  length 
replied,  "  I  don't  know  ;  why,  Nathan  I"  "  I 
should'nt  like  to  have  you  cry,"  said  he,  "and  I 
sliould'nt  think  you  would,  when  1  am  goiug  to  a 
better  world.  Mamma,  why  can't  you  be  good  ?" 
"I  don't  know,  Nathan,"  she  replied,  "  1  can't." 
"Why  yes,  mamma,  you  can  ;  only  repent,  and  be- 
lieve in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

One  of  his  attentive  friends  was  going  out  of 
town,  and  spoke  of  not  seeing  him  many  times 
more.  "  Well,"  said  he  with  a  trembling  voice, 
'  I  hopenve  shall   meet  in  a  better  world,  and  then 

we'll  tune  a  sweeter' his  voice  ceased — he  could 

say  no  more.  His  friend  asked  him  presently,  if 
there  was  anything  he  should  like  to  have  him  tell 
the  boys  and  girls  after  he  was  gone,  and  especially 
Sabbath  school  children.  "  Yes  Sir,"  said  he;  and 
after  hesitating  a  moment  added,  "  Tell  them  to 
love  the  Savior,  and  pray  to  Him,  and  read  the 
Bible,  and  not  put  it  off." 

The  nature  of  his  disease  was  such,  as  to  occa- 
sion the  severest  pain.  The  original  inflammation 
settled  upon  the  heart,  and  caused  an  enlargement 
of  that  organ.  The  pulsations  were  often  so  rapid, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  count  them ;  and  his  whole 
frame  would  be  so  agitated  by  the  violence  of  the 
action,  that  the  bed  clothes  which  covered  him 
were  often  put  in  motion.  His  physician  however 
remarked,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  sufferings, 
he  never  uttered  a  murmuring  word.  The  near- 
est approach  to  impatience  he  manifested  was  once, 
when  in  great  distress,  as  his  mother  was  trying 
to  do  something  to  relieve  him,  he  cried,  "  Quick, 
quick,  jnamma,  quick." — O,  how  should  shildreir 
be  sorrowful  and  ashamed,  who  cannot  bear  the 
least  hurt  or  disappointment  without  repining  or 
fretting. — His  particular  friend  gives  this  account 
of  his  amiable  and  kind  temper.  "  He  often  appear- 
ed nearly  as  much  concerned,  lest  he  should  weary 
others,  as  they  were  to  relieve  him.  The  tender 
feelings  which  he  always  exhibited  towards  his 
mother  in  her  unwearied  and  unceasing  attentions 
to  him,  were  very  apparent  in  every  visit  I  made. 
When  she  was  doing  any  thing  for  him  which  he 
supposed  was  wearisome,  he  often  said  in  a  most 
affectionate  manner,  "  mamma,  don't  I  tire  you?" 

or "  I'm  afraid  I  fatigue  you."     This  evening,  as 

I  look  his  mother's  place  a  little  while,  standing  to 
support  him  as  he  rested  his  arms  and  head  upon 
my  neck,  he  often  made  the  same  inquiries  in  the 
same  sweet  voice." 

Nathan  wished  to  be  baptized  ;  and  though  he 
was  so  very  young,  he  could  not  be  refused,  it  was 
so  evident  to  Christians  and  ministers  that  he  loved 
the  Savior.  They  said,  'Can  any  forbid  water, 
ilial  this  child  should  be  baptized,  who  has  recei- 
ved the  spirit  of  adoption  as  well  as  we?'  He  was 
baptized  by  Dr.  Jenks  in  his  sick  room,  and  had  a 
joyful  season  which  he  called  tiiemettmg.  Somedays 
after,  Dr.  J.  came  in  to  see  him.  When  he  enter- 
ed, Nathan  rose  from  his  mother's  lap,  stood  up  at 
one  corner  of  the  fire  place  in  his  loose  flannel  dress, 
and  looked  across  with  the  greatest  .earnestness  to 


his  minister  who  was  seated  in  the  other  corner. 
The  expression  of  intense  interest  in  his  counte- 
nance can  hardly  be  conceived.  He  w»s  so  entire- 
ly engrossed  in  what  he  was  about  to  ask,  that 
he  could  not  sit  in  his  mother's  lap.  His  inquiry 
was,  whether  he  could  be  permitted  to  partake  of 
the  bread  and  wine,  in  remembrance  of  his  Sav- 
ior. His  wish  was  granted,  and  a  few  Christian 
friends  on  the  next  communion  Sabbath  partook 
with  him  the  emblems  of  the  Redeemer's  love. 

These  are  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  inci- 
dents and  remarks,  which  the  book  contains,  rela- 
ting to  this  remarkable  child  ;  but  we  must  close, 
and  will  only  give  what  may  be  called  his  last  in- 
terviews with  his  mother,  showing  his  strong  and 
tender  filial  affection,  and  the  still  stronger  Christ- 
ian love  he  had  to  her  soul  and  desire  for  her  sal- 
vation. 

"  During  his  sickness  he  was  once  rocking  in 
his  mother's  arms  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 
The  rest  of  the  family  had  retired,  and  they  were 
left  alone,  everything  around  them  being  as  still 
and  quiet  as  slumber.  Nathan  had  been  looking 
very  thoughtfully  into  the  dying  embers,  for  some 
time,  and  at  length  looked  up  to  his  mother  and 
said, 

"  Ma',  I've  been  thinking  I  don't  know  how  I  can 
leave  you,  but  God  will  take  care  of  you,  if  you 
will  put  your  trust  in  him." 

At  another  time,  when  they  were  sitting  together, 
he  said  in  a  most  affectionate  manner, 

"  Ma',  do  you  love  your  Savior?" 

Yes,  Nathan,  she  replied,  I  hope  I  do. 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  added, 

"  Now,  Ma',  do  you  say  so  just  to  please  me,  or 
do  you  feel  it  in  your  heart?     You  know — 

1  God  does  not  care  for  what  we  sav, 
Unless  we  feel  it  loo.'  " 

One  pleasant  afternoon,  when  they  were  left  free 
from  company,  he  said, 

"  Now,  Ma',  the  folks  are  gone  out,  and  it's  all 
still, — I  want  you  to  pray  with  me  once;  1  want  to 
hear  you,  that  I  may  know  you  can  pray,  before  I 
die." 

About  a  month  before  he  died,  he  was  talking 
with  his  mother,  about  her  being  left  alone,  when 
he  was  gone.  And  as  he  spoite  of  the  many  friends 
who  had  called  during  his  sickness,  he  said, 

"O  Ma',  they  icill  come  to  see  you,  when  I'm 
gone,— I  would  ask  them,  if  I  thought  they 
would'nt." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added, 

"  Well,  Ma',  if  they  don't  come,  you  can  read 
your  Bible,  and  think  of  me,  and  that  will  give  you 
comfort." 

The  day  before  he  died,  he  said  to  her, 

"  Ma',  do  you    think   you  have  an    interest  in 
Christ?"     She  replied  faintly,  I'm  afraid  not.     "O, 
don't  say  so,"  said   he,  bursting  into  tears;  "how 
happy  I  should  feel  ifl  knew  you  did." 
— &Q&— 

Correction .—The  articles  in  the  Companion  of 
Dec.  8th  entitled  "  Shooling  one  another,"  and 
"Temptation,"  were  copied  from  the  "Juvenile 
Key."  This  is  a  small  miscellaneous  paper,  pub- 
lished at  Brunswick,  Me.  by  Z.  J.  and  J.  W.  Grif- 
fin. It  is  about  one  third  of  the  size  of  the  Com- 
panion, and  is  printed  in  quite  a  neat  style.  The 
enterprising  printers  are  lads,  sons  of  Mr.  Griffin, 
a  printer.  The  editor  is  "  Oliver  Oldwise."  We 
should  think  Ymmgurise  would  bo  more  appropriate. 
The  paper  contains  useful  articles,  but  is  not  inten- 
ded to  be  of  a  religious  character. 


nations ;    yet  I  have  not  been  able  to  civilize  or  to 
conquer  myself. — Juvenile  Key. 


KISCSLLANT. 


Peter  the  Great  made  a  law  in  1122  that  if  any 
nobleman  beat  or  ill  treaied  his  slaves,  he  should 
be  looked  upon  as  insane,  and  a  guardian  should 
be  appointed  to  lake  care  of  his  person  and  his  es- 
tate. This  great  monarch  once  struck  his  gardner, 
who  being  a  man  of  great  sensibility,  took  to  his 
bed,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Peter  hearing  of  this, 
exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  Alas  !  I  have 
civilized  my  own  subjects  ;  I  have  conquered  other 


Dancing.  "  I  am  an  old  fellow,"  says  Cowper, 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Hurd,  "  but  I  once  had  my 
dancing  days,  as  you  have  now  ;  yet  I  could  never 
find  that  I  could  learn  half  so  much  of  a  woman's 
real  character  by  dancing  with  her,  as  by  conversing 
with  her  at  home,  where  I  could  observe  her  behav- 
ior at  the  table,  at  the  fireside,  and  in  all  the  try- 
ing circumstances  of  domestic  life.  We  are  all 
good  when  we  are  pleased  ;  but  she  is  the  good  wo- 
man who  wants  no  fiddle  to  sweeten  her."       [i'6. 


POETS7. 


For  die  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  SUMMER  DAY. 
To  a  Little  Sister  on  hearing  her  repeat  from  Mist  Taylor'* 
Hymns, — "  And  life  is  like  a  summer's  duy."  kt. 

Yes,  like  a  day,  so  swift  its  flight, 

Is  life, — a  summer's  day  ; 
Youtli  brings  the  morning's  goldeh  light, 
Then  Manhood's  noon-day  cares  invite, 
Old  Age  hrings  death's  dark  gloomy  night, 

And  thus  we  pass  away. — 

Yet  though  eo  quickly  life  is  past, — 

So  swift  Its  moments  fly, — 
Our  morning;  sky  may  be  o'ercast 
With  clouds,  for  deatli  comes  hastening  fast, 
And  every  hour  may  be  our  last, — 

The  youngest,  too,  may  die. 

How  blest  are  they  whom  Jesus  loves, 

To  them  death  brings  no  fear; 
Through  all  life's  changing  scenes  they  more. 
His  kindness  and  his  mercy  prove; 
Then  go  to  live  with  him  above, 

And  dwell  forever  uiere. 

From  tho  New-York  Observer. 
MY  BIRTH  DAY. 

"  Vitam  pcregi  operose  agendo  nihil." 
This  day,  some  thirty  yeas  ago, 

Began  my  hapless  life; 
And  though  not  forry  yet, — I  know, 

The  folly  of  its  strife. 
The  ignis  fatuus  of  Love, 

First  lured  my  heart  astray ; 
And  deeply  did  it  bleed  to  prove, 

How  Beauty  can  betray. 
Then  Fortune's  glittering  torrent  rolled, 

Its  wealth  before  my  eye  ; 
I  plunged  amid  the  billowy  gold, 

The  Basra  stream  was  dry.* 
Next  burst  the  pealing  trump  of  Fame, 

Upon  my  ravished  ear ; 
I  flew  and  saw  her  wings  of  flame, 

In  silence  disappear. 
Thus  all  my  weary  coarse  of  life, 

Has  been  of  hopes  destroyed ; 
To  memory, — all  a  dream  of  strife, 

To  hope, — "an  aching  void." 
"  An  aching  void  V  mrlhinkn  I  hear 

Some  spirit's  voice  reply, 
A  trembling  voice,  as  if  a  tear 

Were  gushing  from  bis  eye. 
"An  aching  void!"  and  can  tho  time 

For  blest  probation  given, 
Appear  a  void. — while  hopes  sublime 

Illumine  it  from  heaven  1 
Oh  no  !  nor  will  time  thrown  away 

In  youth  and  manhood  seem, 
In  the  fierce  blaze  of  the  last  day, 

The  tissue  of  a  dream. 
Each  hour,  each  moment  of  thy  life, 

Shall  rise  before  thee  then  ; 
With  overwhelming  interest  rife, 

To  bless  thee  or  condemn. 
Then  tenant  of  precarious  clay  • 

Since  all  is  treachery  here, 
Thy  pinions  plume  to  soar  away. 

Above  this  gloomy  sphere. 
In  that  blest  world,  no  fickle  Love 

Shall  pierce  thy  faithful  bronst, 
But  with  the  kind'uess  of  the  dove. 

Shall  every  heart  be  blest. 
No  sordid  gold  like  lava  poura 

Its  wasting  torrent  there ; 
For  heaven  bostows  its  richest  stores, 

As  freely  as  tho  air. 
The  flight  of  Fame  eludes  no  more 

Ambition's  restless  wing, 
Forever  folded,  to  adore 

The  glory  seraphs  sing. 
There  thou  shall  chase  no  idle  dream 

Of  tantalising  joy, 
But  transports  in  nn  eodlese  stream, 

Thy  every  power  employ." 
•Seo  Addison's  Allegory  in  Iho  Spectator,  "the  iterj  of 
Ortngru  of  Basra." 
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VOLUNTARY  STARVATION. 

From  **  Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute,"  No.  4. 
An  account  of  a  man  who  lived  on  water  for  fifty- 
three    days.     By    James    M'Naughton,    M.    D. 
Professor    of   Anatomy  and    Physiology  in  the 
University  of  the  Stale  of  New- York. 

f  Read  before  the  Institute,  June  7,  1830.] 
The  subject  of  the  following  narrative  lived  in 
the  town  of  Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  in  this  State. 
His  father  is  a  respectable  farmer,  to  whom,  and 
to  his  wife  and  daughter,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
particulars  I  am  about  to  relate. 

Reuben  Kelsy,  the  individual  referred  to,  was, 
until  three  years  ago,  considered  a  young  man  of 
great  promise — remarkable  for  the  correctness  of 
his  conduct,  and  his  diligence  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  After  having  received  the  ordinary 
advantages  at  the  academy  of  Fairfield,  he  entered 
on  the  study  of  medicine, — and  read  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Johnson. — In  the  year  1825  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  college  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  western  district. 

Although  among  so  many  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  know  what  proficiency  each  makes,  yet,  from 
all  I  can  gather,  he  must  have  at  least  equalled  his 
companions  in  the  progress  he  made  in  his  studies. 
His  health  seemed  good,  and  there  was  nothing 
very  peculiar  in  the  operations  of  his  mind.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  after  the  close  of  the 
session  of  the  college,  his  health  began  to  decline, 
and  his  mind  seemed  to  hare  undergone  a  change. 
His  spirits,  which  were  never  very  buoyant,  became 
more  sedate,  and  his  thoughts  seemed  habitually  to 
dwell  on  the  subject  of  religion.  He  quitted  Dr. 
Johnson's  office  and  went  home.  From  that  time 
until  his  death,  he  never  left  his  father's  house,  even 
for  a  day.  For  the  three  years  immediately  prece- 
ding his  death,  he  almost  constantly  kept  his  room, 
apparently  engaged  in  meditation.  His  only  com- 
panion was  his  Bible.  He  read  nothing  else,  and  his 
whole  thoughts  seemed  to  be  fixed  upon  another 
world.  He  shunned  society,  even  that  of  the  pious  ; 
but  he  seemed  happy  and  full  of  hopes.  To  his 
family  he  was  kind  and  attached  ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  deep  cast  of  his  devotional  feelings, 
•  the  equilibrium  of  his  intellect  did  not  seem,  to 
his  friends  at  least,  to  be  materially  disturbed. 

Considering  the  little  exercise  he  took,  his  gener- 
al health,  during  the  period,  was  as  good  as  could 
have  been  expected.  He  came  to  the  table  at 
every  meal,  when  called — and  seemed  not  deficient 
in  appetite.  The  only  sickness  of  any  conse- 
quence he  experienced  during  his  seclusion,  was 
an  attack  of  cholera  morbus,  in  the  summer  of 
1328,  from  which  he  soon  recovered,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  wonted  health,  until  the  latter  end  of 
May,  1829.  At  this  time  his  friends  began  to 
notice  that  his  appetite  was  failing.  It  continued 
to  decline  more  and  more,  until  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  when  it  seemed  entirely  to  have  dis- 
appeared. For  some  weeks  he  had  eaten  very 
little;  but  on  the  2d  of  July,  he  declined  eating 
altogether — assigning  as  a  reason,  that  when  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  he  should  eat,  he 
would  be  furnished  with  an  appetite. 

It  is  not  correct,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  news- 
papers, that  he  refrained  from  eating  in  consequence 
of  a  vision,  warning  him  to  do  so,  nor  that  he  com- 
menced his  fast  in  imitation  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
wilderness.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  set 
any  definite  time  for  his  fast,  nor  very  distinctly 
assigned  his  motive  for  fasting  at  all.  Indeed  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  great  motive  for  fasting 


in  the  first  instance,  was,  that  he  felt  no  inclination  I  ished  quantity  of  blood  it  had  to  convey    and  its 
to  eat,  and  that  after   all  desire  for  food  had  left    greater   hardness   may  be  attributed  partly  to  this 

contraction,  and  partly  to  the  absorption  of  some  of 


him,  he  became  convinced  that  there  was  more 
merit  in  abstinence  than  in  eating.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  he  told  his  sister  that  he  had  not 
experienced  the  least  hunger,  except  on  the  second 
day  of  his  fast.  For  the  first  six  weeks  he  went 
regularly  to  the  well,  in  the  morning,  and  washed 
his  head  and  face,  and  took  a  bowlful  of  water  with 
him  into  the  house.  With  this  he  used  occasion- 
ally to  wash  his  mouth — he  also  used  it  for  drink. 
His  parents  think,  that  the  quantity  of  water  he 
drank  in  24  hours,  did  not  exceed,  if  it  equalled,  a 
pint.  When  he  had  fasted  about  a  week,  his  pa- 
rents became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  medical  aid. 

The  physicians,  fearing  that  death  would  speedi- 
ly ensue  if  nothing  were  done,  advised  his  friends 
to  insist  on  his  taking  food,  and  if  necessary,  to 
make  use  of  compulsory  measures,  to  induce  him 
to  comply  with  their  wishes.  Attempts  were  accor- 
dingly made  to  force  him  to  take  nourishment,  and 
about  a  table  spoonful  of  water  gruel  was,  in  con- 
sequence, swallowed.  But  it  was  found  in  vain  to 
struggle  with  him,  as  neither  fear  nor  entreaty  would 
avail.  From  that  time  until  his  dissolution,  he  was 
allowed  to  follow  his  inclination,  without  control  or 
restraint.  On  one  occasion  he  went  three  days 
without  taking  even  water  ;  but  this  was  probably 
more  than  he  could  persist  in,  as  on  the  fourth 
morning  he  was  observed  to  go  to  the  well  and  drink 
copiously  and  greedily. 

On  the  11th  day  of  his  fast,  he  replied  to  the 
expostulations  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  not  felt  so 
well,  nor  so  strong  in  two  years,  as  at  that  moment, 
and  consequently  denied  the  necessity  of  taking 
food.  For  the  first  six  weeks  he  walked  out  every 
day,  and  sometimes  spent  a  great  part  of  the  lime  in 
the  woods.  His  walk  was  steady  and  firm,  and  his 
friends  even  remarked  that  his  step  had  an  unusual 
elasticity.  He  shaved  himself  until  about  a  week 
before  his  death,  and  was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed  to 
the  last  day. 

His  mental  faculties  did  not  seem  impaired  as 
his  general  health  declined  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
his  mind  was  calm  and  collected  to  the  end.  His 
voice,  as  might  have  been  expected,  towards  the 
last,  became  feeble  and  low,  but  continued,  never- 
theless, distinct.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
did  not  go  into  the  fields,  nor  during  the  last  week 
even  to  the  well ;  but  still  he  was  able  to  sit  up 
and  go  about  the  room.  During  the  first  weeks  of 
his  abstinence,  he  fell  away  very  fast,  but  afterwards 
he  did  not  seem  to  waste  so  sensibly.  His  color 
was  blue,  and  towards  the  last  blackish.  His  skin 
was  cold  and  he  complained  of  chilliness.  His 
general  appearance  was  so  ghastly  that  children 
were  frightened  at  the  sight  of  him.  Of  this  he 
seemed  himself  to  be  aware  ;  for  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  observe  him  covering  his  face  when  strang- 
ers were  passing  by. 

Professor  Willoughby  visited  him  a  few  days  be- 
fore he  died.  He  found  his  skin  very  cold,  the 
respiration  feeble  and  slow,  but  otherwise  natural  ; 
but  the  effluvia  from  the  breath  and  skin,  were 
extremely  offensive.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  latter  weeks  of  his  life,  the  parents  say, 
that  there  was  a  considerable  discharge  of  a  foul 
reddish  matter,  from  the  lungs.  To  this,  perhaps, 
the  offensive  smell  referred  to,  may  be  chiefly  attri- 
buted. The  pulse  was  regular,  but  slow  and  fee- 
ble, and  what  struck  Professor  Willoughby  as  most 
remarkable,  was  the  diminished  size  of  the  radial 
artery.  Owing  to  the  emaciation,  it  could  be  very 
distinctly  felt.  It  seemed  to  be  as  small  as  a  stout 
thread,  and  much  firmer  than  natural.  The  artery 
had  contracted  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  dimin- 


ils  elements,  and  the  almost  tolal  suspension   of 
nutrition. 

Alvine  evacuations  were  rare.  His  mother  thinks 
he  passed  several  weeks  without  any — but  the  sec- 
retions of  urine  seemed  more  regular.  The  void- 
ing of  this  secretion  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his 
life. 

After  a  lapse  of  fifty-three  days  or  nearly  eight 
weeks,  nature  became  exhausted,  and  his  spirit 
fled.  His  hopes  continued  bright  to  the  last,  and 
he  departed  this  life  in  the  full  expectation  of  a 
glorious  immortality.  And  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  from  his  unblemished  life  and  ardent 
piety,  while  in  the  possession  of  his  faculties,  how- 
ever erroneous  some  of  his  latter  opinions  may  be 
considered,  that,  in  his  last  hope  he  has  not  been 
disappointed. 

The  body  was  examined  by  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
day  after  death.  The  viscera  did  not  exhibit  any 
very  striking  marks  of  disease.  The  stomach  was 
not  contracted,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
was  loose  and  flabby.  The  gall  bladder  was  disten- 
ded with  a  dark  muddy  looking  bile.  The  mes- 
senlery,  stomach  and  intestines,  were  excessively 
thin  and  transparent,  and  there  was  no  fat  in  the  om- 
entum. It  looked  somewhat  like  the  arachnoid 
membrane  of  the  brain.  At  the  time  of  death,  Mr. 
Kelsy  was  27  years  of  age. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  respecting  the  case  of  this  excellent  young 
man.  I  may  however  observe,  in  conclusion,  that, 
from  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  from  the  known  honesty  of  all  the  parties  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  and  the  concurring  testimony 
of  friends  and  neighbors,  there  is  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  suspect,  that  in  the  case  the  least  decep- 
tion has  been  attempted,  either  by  the  unfortunate 
individual  himself,  or  by  any  one  connected  with 
him. 

A  very  interesting  question  presents  itself  in  re- 
gard to  this  case.     How  could  life  have  been  so 
long  protracted    under  such  circumstances?     It  is 
not  perhaps  possible  in  the   present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  answer  this  question  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.    It  is  not  usually  supposed  that  water  alone 
affords  any  nourishment,  at  least  to  the  higher  ani- 
mals;   but  this  opinion  is  incorrect.      Water  is  an 
ingredient  in  almost  every  one  of  the  animal  tissues, 
and  a  supply  of  it  is  as  essentially  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  life  as  that  of  solid  aliment.     Plants, 
it  is  well  known,  require  little  more  than  air  and 
water  to  live  and  grow  to  a  large  size  ;    the  same  is 
the  case  with  many  kinds  of  fish.      It  is  therefore 
likely  that  air  and  water  contribute  materially  to- 
wards nutrition  even  in  the  human  species.      But 
these  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  support  life 
for  any  length  of  time,  when  all  the  functions  are 
vigorously  performed.      But  when  they  are  feebly 
performed,  the  wheels  of  life  are  not  so  much  worn 
out,  consequently  they  require  less  repair.     In  such 
cases,  water  and  air,  together  with  what  can  be  ab- 
sorbed from  the  system  itself,  may  be  sufficient  to 
preserve  life  for  a  considerable  period.     In  the 
case  above  related,  life  must  have  been  supported 
by  means  of  water  and  air,  together  with  what  was 
furnished  by  one  part  of  his  own  system,  to  repair 
other  parts  more  essential  to  his  being. 

[We  are  apt  to  think  that  our  life  and  health  are  secure,  if 
we  are  only  favored  with  "  food  convenient  for  us."  But  ting 
narrative  shews  that  we  may  be  left  to  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  so  die  with  no  other  sickness  than  merely  the  loss  of  ap- 
petite. May  such  an  event  show  ua  our  dependance  on  God,  moke 
us  grateful  for  the  "  multitude  of  his  mercies,"  and  prevent  01»f 
abusing  the  bounties  of  hi=  providence.] 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


MY  GRANDFATHER  GREGORY. 

[Concluded  from  page  69] 

I  must  now  give  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  that 
was  addressed  to  old  Anthony  Altbrd  !  the  last  let- 
ter thai  my  Grandfather  ever  wrote. 
"  Dear  Anthony  ; 

"  I  am  drawing  very  near  the  end  of  my  pilgrim- 
age, and  have  much  comfort  in  thinking  that  I 
have  more  friends  in  heaven  above,  where  I  am 
going,  than  I  have  on  earth,  that  I  am  about  to 
leave.  As  the  last  token  of  my  friendship  and  af- 
fection, I  send  you  my  ivory-headed  cane  ;  it  has 
supported  me  in  many  a  day's  travel  through  the 
wilderness;  but  I  shall  need  a  stronger  staff  to  lean 
upon  when  I  pass  over  Jordan,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  a  stronger  one  will  be  provided  for  me  ;  for 
our  God  is  not  one  who  forsakes  his  people  when 
they  stand  most  in  need  of  his  presence  and  assist- 
ance. 

"  When  you  walk  abroad,  make  use  of  my  cane, 
Anthony.  Why  should  we  not  use  the  same  staff 
to  stay  our  steps'!  We  have  long  entertained  the 
same  hope,  believed  in  the  same  promises,  and 
trusted  in  the  same  merciful  Redeemer.  I  am  go- 
ing to  glory,  and  if  God  had  not  more  work  for  you 
to  do  in  the  world,  you  would  go  too  ;  wait  a  little 
longer;  you  will  be  sent  for  in  due  time. 

"  As  I  get  weaker,  my  faith  seems  to  increase. 
I  know,  that  as  my  day  is  so  my  strength  shall  be. 
My  afflictionsare  mercifully  suited  to  my  weakness  ; 
yet  even  these  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a 
moment,  ."hall  work  out  '  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.' 

"I  find  now,  Anthony,  what  it  is  to  be  stripped 
of  every  other  dependance,  and  am  constrained  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  alone.  The  plainest  texts  of 
Scripture  give  me  the  most  comfort :  'God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life?'  What  thins  you  of  that, 
Anthony  ?  Is  it  not  a  cordial  to  the  fainting  pil- 
grim, as  he  travels  on  to  the  city  of  the  Great  King? 
Rejoice  with  me  in  the  hope  that  is  set  before  us 
in  Christ.  'O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he 
is  good  ;  because  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.'  I 
remember  you  in  my  prayers;  be  of  good  courage; 
for,  through  grace,  we  shall  soon  meet  in  glory. 

"  Your  brother  in  Christ  Jesus, 

"  Gregory  Golding." 

I  have  often  stood  with  John  Lakin  under  a  tree 
which  he  planted  in  remembrance  of  his  honored 
master;  I  have  sat  by  Deborah  Turner  with  my 
Grandfather's  spectacles  on  her  nose  ;  I  have  walk- 
ed with  Anthony  Alford  while  he  has  leaned  on  his 
ivory-headed  cane ;  and  never  have  they  appeared 
so  happy  as  when  talking  of  my  Grandfather  :  but 
now  having  told  you  so  much  about  him,  I  shall 
end  my  account  in  the  very  same  words  with  which 
I  begun  it — Oh  if  you  had  but  known  my  Grand- 
father Gregory.  [Youth's  Friend. 


THE    NURSERY. 


THE  SEA  SHORE. 

I  have  been  spending  part  of  the  autumn  on  the 
sea  coast  with  my  wife,  our  two  girls  and  a  little  boy, 
and  often  have  we  taken  a  walk  out  on  the  sands, 
conversing  on  the  works  of  providence  and  grace, 
while  our  children  were  amusing  themselves  around 
U9.  Sometimes  they  would  give  their  little  sister  a 
ride  on  a  favorite  donkey,  which  they  called  "  Gen- 
tle Neddv  ;"  sometimes  they  would  engrave  their 
names  on  the  sand,  and  form  emblems  of  youthful 
pleasures,  and  of  human  life,  and  earthly  honors — 
all  obliterated  by  the  next  returning  tide. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  after  we  had  returned 
from  our  stroll,  I  called  my  dear  children  around 
me,  and  said,  "  You  have  had  a  very  pleasant  walk, 
and  enjoyed  yourselves  very  much,  now  sit  down 
quietly  in  this  bow  window  that  faces  the  sea,  and 
bring  your  Bibles,  and  each  one  tell  me  of  anything 
you  have  seen  this  morning  which  is  suited  to  re- 
mind you  of  anything  you  have  read  in  the  Bible?" 

"  Now,  my  little  Mary,  you  come  first." 

Mary.  O  papa,  while  I  was  riding  on  the  don- 
key, I  thought  about  Jesus  Christ  riding  into  Jeru> 


salem,  on  the  "  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass."  Matt.  xxi. 
Papa.      Well,  my   dear,  that  was  a  very  good 
thought.     Now  James,  can  you  tell  me  what  the 
people  did  who  went  with  Jesus? 

James.  They  put  some  of  their  clothes  on  the 
ass,  and  put  Jesus  on  it,  and  spread  their  garments 
in  the  way,  and  branches  of  trees. 

Papa.  Very  right.  And  will  Emily  tell  me 
what  the  multitudes  who  flocked  around  Christ, 
cried  out  ? 

Emily.  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David!  Blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Ho- 
sanna in  the  highest." 

Papa.  Hosanna  means,  Save,  Lord,  I  beseech 
thee.  You,  my  dear  children,  may  say  and  sing  the 
same,  for  when  the  children  in  the  temple  caught 
the  sound  and  cried  in  the  temple,  "  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David,"  Jesus  reproved  those  who  were 
displeased  at  them,  and  said,  Have  ye  never  read, 
"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  thou 
hast  perfected  praise  ?"  Well,  James,  now  it  comes 
to  your  turn,  what  did  you  see  that  reminded  you  of 
anything  in  the  Bible? 

James.  O  papa,  the  fishermen  mending  their 
nets;  and  those  three  whom  we  met  coming  out  of 
their  boat,  who  complained  that  they  had  toiled  all 
night  and  caught  nothing.  These  men  reminded 
me  of  those  of  our  Lord's  disciples  who  were  fish- 
ermen, and  that  our  Lord  told  them  they  should  be 
fishers  of  men. 

Papa.  Yes  ;  and  we  see  that  they  did  catch 
many  men  ;  witness  the  day  of  pentecost.  Now, 
Mary,  do  you  remember  anything  in  the  Testament 
about  any  of  those  fishermen  ? 

Alary.  O  papa,  I  have  such  a  pretty  picture 
about  Peter  taking  the  money  from  the  fish's  mouth ! 
Papa.  The  fact  is  very  interesting;  it  shows 
that  though  Jesus  could  have  obtained  all  the  rich- 
es of  the  world,  had  he  chosen,  yet  he  was  rather 
willing  to  make  himself  poor,  that  we  "  through  his 
poverty  might  be  made  rich."  O!  how  ought 
we  to  love  him,  Mary  !  Well,  Emily,  now  it  is  your 
turn. 

Emily.  I  was  thinking  of  that  interesting  scene 
after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  when  seven  of  the  dis- 
ciples went  fishing,  and  Christ  gave  them  such  a 
multitude  of  fishes,  and  Peter  rushed  into  the  wa- 
ter towards  his  Lord,  and  Jesus  so  kindly  ate  with 
his  disciples. 

Papa.  This  was  indeed  an  interesting  scene,  and 
you  all,  I  hope,  recollect  the  question  our  Lord  put 
to  Peter.     Tell  it  me,  Mary. 
Mary.     "  Lovest  thou  me?', 
Papa.     And  what  did  Jesus  then  say  to  Peter 
Mary.     "  Feed  my  lambs." 
Papa.     Now,  Emily,  it  is  your  turn  to  tell  us  of 
something  that  you  have  been  reminded  of  by  our 
walk  on  the  sea  shore  ? 

Emily.  When  I  look  at  the  mighty  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  think  how  far  they  reach,  and  how  deep 
the  ocean  is,  so  that  in  many  places  it  has  never 
been  fathomed, I  am  reminded  of ^hat  gracious  prom- 
ise of  God,  "  Thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea."     Micah  vii.   19. 

Papa.  That  is  indeed  a  wonderful  promise, 
and  it  fully  hears  out  the  challenge  given  by  the 
prophet,  "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  thee?"  Does 
Mary  recollect  anything  about  the  sea  mentioned 
in  the  Bible? 

Mary.  Yes,  papa,  about  Jonah  being  cast  into 
the  sea,  and  swallowed  by  a  great  fish. 

Papa.  And  how  God  preserved  him, and  brought 
him  up  from  the  deep,  when  he  prayed.  What 
has  James  to  add  ? 

James,  I  was  thinking  of  St.  Paul,  and  his 
voyage,  and  how  the  vessel  was  wrecked  at  Malta. 
Papa.  Well,  my  children,  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  you  have  all  recollected  some  incidents  from 
the  blessed  Bible,  which  have  been  brought  up  to 
your  minds  by  our  walk  on  the  sea  shore.  Let  us 
bless  God,  that  thus  the  works  of  nature,  and  the 
commonest  objects  we  see,  are  made  useful  to  im- 
press the  truths  of  revelation  on  our  hearts,  and 
that  wherever  we  go,  we  may  learn  some  good  les- 
sons from  the  works  and  the  word  of  God  ;  both 
join  to  lead  our  minds  to  Him,  "  In  whom  we  live, 


and  move,  and  have. our  being,"  and  may  He  be 
always  in  our  thoughts,  and  always  on  the  throne  of 
our  hearts,  and  may  his  word  ever  dwell  in  our 
minds  richly  in  all  wisdom. —  Youth's  Magazine. 


RELIGION. 


For  fiie  Youth's  Companion. 
ANN  W. 
In  a  pleasant  little  village,  a  few  miles  from 
Boston,  lived  Ann  W.  She  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter in  a  large  family.  Her  parents  were  not  in  af- 
fluent circumstances,  but  feeling  that  they  could  in 
no  way,  promote  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of 
their  children  so  much,  as  by  giving  them  a  good 
education,  they  cheerfully  made  every  sacrifice  ne- 
cessary, that  Ann  might  enjoy  all  the  privileges, 
which  our  favorably  situated  inland  towns  afford! 
Ann  was  a  bright  intelligent  girl  and  what  is  usually 
termed  an  excellent  scholar.  She  was  first  in  her 
class,  always  punctual  and  always  prompt  in  all  her 
recitations.  These  were  valuable  traits  in  her 
character,  still  she  was  not  beloved  in  school — not 
one  in  difficulty  would  have  thought  of  applying  to 
Ann  for  assistance — not  one  in  trouble  would  have 
expected  sympathy  from  Ann.  At  home,  her  pa- 
rents with  deep  sorrow  of  heart  sometimes  witness- 
ed instances  of  wilful  disobedience,  and  she  was  se 
frequently  impatient,  fretful,  and  unkind,  when  with 
her  little  brothers  and  sisters,  that  she  never  gained 
that  influence  over  them,  which  every  elder  sister 
might  secure  by  uniformly  kind  and  gentle  treat- 
ment. Her  character  was  upon  the  whole  a  very 
unlovely  one.  She  was  proud,  selfish  and  extreme- 
ly vain  of  her  personal  appearance.  It  was  attrac- 
tive. The  expression  of  her  countenance  might  be 
considered  good,  although  it  did  not  give  much 
evidence,  that  she  possessed  what  the  word  of  God 
declares  to  be  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  most 
costly  gem  or  splendid  apparel,  "  the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit."  Her  form  was  remarkably 
well  proportioned,  and  she  was  very  graceful  In  all 
her  movements.  Such  was  Ann  but  a  few  years 
since.  She  still  lives,  but  O  how  changed.  Her 
parents  now  gaze  upon  her,  at  one  moment  with 
feelings  of  mournful  tenderness,  and  perhaps  the 
next  they  are  blessing  their  heavenly  Father,  for 
having  seen  fit  to  purify  their  beloved  child  "in  the 
furnace  of  affliction." 

Some  time  before  Ann  left  school,  her  friends  ob- 
served she  grew  pale  and  thin,  and  that  her  right 
shoulder  was  becoming  quite  prominent ;  but  attrib- 
uting it  toiapid  growth,  they  felt  no  particular  anxi- 
ety respecting  it,  until  it  was  suggested  to  them 
that  permanent  deformity  might  be  the  result. 
They  immediately  became  alarmed  and  consulted 
an  eminent  physician  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
examined  her  case  and  Ann  heard  with  much  sor- 
row his  decision,  that  her  form  could  never  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  beauty.  His  prescriptions,  if 
carefully  followed,  might  prevent  an  increase  of  de- 
formity ;  that  was  all  that  could  be  done.  No  pains 
or  expense  were  spared,  that  she  might  receive  the 
advice  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  ;  but  in 
vain — her  form  became  more  and  more  distorted. 

And  what  were  Ann's  feelings  during  this  sea- 
son of  suspense  and  affliction?  For  some  time  her 
whole  soul  semed  to  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
thought  of  becoming  eventually  one  of  those  defor- 
med beings,  who,  while  they  excite  emotions  of 
compassion  and  interest  in  the  kind  and  the  good, 
but  too  frequently  hear  the  contemptuous  remarks 
or  meet  the  curious  gaze  of  the  hard-hearted  and 
unfeeling.  But  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb."  He  was  laying  his  hand  heavily  upon  her, 
and  He  was  preparing  her  too  to  he  made  a  parta- 
ker of  rich  and  abundant  consolations.  She  had 
much  time  for  serious  reflection ;  and  was  gradually 
led  to  feel  that  her  house  of  clay,  disfigured  by  dis- 
ease and  greatly  enfeebled  by  suffering,  was  un- 
worthy of  a  thought,  when  compared  with  the 
deathless  spirit  within.  She  examined  her  past 
life,  the  motives  which  had  actuated  her.  She 
opened  her  Bible  and  compared  them  with  the  pure 
and  perfect  law  of  God,  and  she  felt  herself  to  be 
very  guilty  in  the  sight  of  Him,  to  whom  our  every 
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thought  and  feeling  is  known.  She  mourned  with 
sincere  sorrow  over  her  ingratitude  to  her  Father 
in  heaven,  her  pride  and  vanity,  her  supreme  love 
of  self,  her  disobedience  to  her  parents  and  want 
ofdisinterested  affection  for  those  around  her.  She 
saw,  that  her  sins  were  innumerable  and  very  great. 
She  was  now  one  of  the  '  heavy  laden'  whom  the 
Saviour  invites  to  come  to  him,  that  they  may  find 
rest,  and  she  found  sweet  and  permanent  peace 
and  rest  in  committing  herself  and  all  her  interests 
to  Him,  who  had  died  for  her.  She  hoped  that  all 
her  offences  were  forgiven  for  his  sake,  and  she 
could  through  him  look  up  unto  God  as  her  recon- 
ciled Father.  She  felt,  that  He  had  dealt  merci- 
fully with  her  all  her  days,  and  it  was  especially  so 
now,  when  he  was  visiting  her  with  the  rod. 

From  this  time,  the  change  in  her  character  was 
very  great.  She  became  mild,  forbearing,  self-de- 
nying, patient  and  resigned,  and  it  was  the  religi- 
on of  the  Bible,  that  effected  this  change.  Her 
heart  was  unreservedly  given  to  the  Savior.  She 
read  and  studied  and  prayed  over  His  life,  His  pre- 
cepts and  His  death.  The  mournful  scenes  of  Geth- 
semane  and  Calvary  were  frequently  in  her  thoughts, 
and  it  was  her  constant  and  sincere  desire,  that  she 
might  possess  much  of  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
Christ. 

After  many  months  of  acute  suffering,  her  health 
was  partially  restored  and  she  was  enabled  again 
to  come  forward  in  the  family,  tho'  so  much  chang- 
ed in  her  personal  appearance,  that  she  would 
scarcely  have  been  recognised  by  those,  who  were 
not  intimately  acquainted  with  her. — Ann  was  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  it.  It  was  the  Lord,  who  had 
done  it.  He  had  ordered  and  would  continue  to 
order  all  things  respecting  her  in  "  loving-kindness 
and  tender  mercy." 

I  have  said  Ann  still  lives — She  does,  possessing 
the  warm  love  and  entire  confidence  of  all  who 
know  her,  and  exhibiting  in  her  daily  "  walk  and 
conversation"  all  that  is  lovely  and  attractive  in  the 
Christian  character.  But  she  will  not  long  remain 
in  this  world  of  sorrow.  The  consumptive  hue  of 
her  pale  and  now  deeply  interesting  countenance, 
plainly  tells,  that  she  ere  long  will  go  to  her  glori- 
ous home  in  heaven,  where  she  will  no  more  expe- 
rience sickness  or  pain,  and  where  she  will  rejoice 
forever  in  the  presence  of  her  Redeemer.     Ella. 


MORALITY. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion, 
THE  BLACKS. 

"Who  is  that  making  a  noise? — It  is  the  old 
negro  children,  I  guess,  out  doors,"  said  young 
Phillip,  addressing  his  Sabbath  School  teacher. 

"Old  negro  children,  did  you  say,  Phillip?  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  you  call  them  so.  Do  you  not 
like  the  colored  people  ?" 

"No  Sir." 

"  But  do  you  recollect  the  words  of  our  Savior, 
Phillip?     He  says,  lovetky  neighbor  as  thyself." 

"But  they  are  not  my  neighbors." 

"  Yes  indeed  they  are. — It  is  not  only  those  who 
are  of  your  color,  and  who  dress  like  yourself,  and 
who  have  a  home,  and  kind  parents,  and  dear 
friends,  whom  you  should  call  neighbors,  but  the 
poor,  the  afflicted,  the  despised  among  men  ;  are 
all  your  neighbors,  and  you  are  as  much  bound  to 
love  them  by  the  Savior's  rule,  as  you  are  to  love 
your  most  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Suppose  you  had  yourself  been  born  a  black,  what 
would  be  your  feelings  toward  me,  if  I  did  not  love 
you,  but  spurned  at  you,  and  called  you  by  a  hard 
name?  Your  feelings  would  then  be  hurt.  And 
don't  you  think  these  poor  colored  people  have  just 
such  feelings  as  we?  Certainly  they  have;  then 
never  more  despise  them,  but  treat  them  as  you 
would  wish  to  be  treated,  were  you  placed  in  a  like 
situation.  Do  you  now  think  yourself  better  than 
they?" 

"No,  Sir,"  said  Phillip,  thus  manifesting  sorrow 
for  his  former  feelings  towards  the  blacks. 

"You  must  always  recollect,  my  dear  boy,  that 
these  neglected  people  have  souls  like  ourselves, 
although  covered  by  a  dark  exterior;   eouls  that 


will  exist  forever.  And  if  we  now  esteem  ourselves 
of  better  flesh  and  blood  than  they,  how  can  we  ex- 
pect to  ascend  to  heaven  and  be  forever  compan- 
ions with  many  once  despised  Africans,  but  who 
are  now  uniting  with  all  the  redeemed  in  heaven 
in  praising  God  ?  Yes,  how  can  we  unite  with 
those,  if  we  now  turn  from  them  as  beings  much 
lower  than  ourselves  !  It  cannot  be  ;  our  portion 
must  be  with  the  wicked,  while  they  are  received 
into  the  courts  of  paradise.  Then  never  speak 
unjustly,  or  in  any  way  injure  the  feelings  of  a  col- 
ored child  ;  a  fellow  youth,  a  neighbor." 

"  And  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  have  a  skin 
like  theirs  in  this  world,  and  be  looked  upon  by 
people  in  general  as  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  man- 
kind, with  none  to  love  and  pity  us,  with  none  to 
hear  our  complaints  and  alleviate  our  sorrows,  and 
die  without  being  known  "  a  half  a  mile  from 
home,"  and  then  go  to  reign  with  Christ  forever? 
—I  ask,  would  it  not  be  better  to  be  thus  degraded, 
in  this  life,  than  to  be  of  fair  and  light  complexion, 
born  in  affluence,  and  fed  on  luxuries  and  at  last 
open  our  eyes  on  endless  misery  ?  And  would  not 
you,  Phillip,  rather  be  the  despised,  Christian 
black,  than  the  impious,  unholy  white?" 

Phillip  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  promised 
in  future  to  be  careful  that  he  might  not  speak  ill 
of  those  of  whom  he  knew  no  wrong ;  and  espe- 
cially, that  he  would  guard  against  ungenerous  and 
wicked  feelings  towards  the  poor,  despised  and  de- 
graded blacks.  D.  C.  C. 

Portland. 


THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


From  tlie  Christian  MirTor. 
HENRY  MANSFIELD. 

"  What  have  you  been  about  in  your  chamber 
this  afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Mansfield  to  his  son 
Henry,  one  Saturday  evening. 

"  I  guess  I  can  tell,"  said  his  little  sister,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  playing  with  a  wax  doll. 

"  If  you  know,  Maria,  you  must  not  tell,"  said 
her  father,  "  unless  you  get  the  permission  of  your 
brother." 

"I  am  willing  that  she  should  tell,  if  she  knows," 
said  Henry. 

"  And  do  you  know  ?"  said  Mr.  Mansfield. 

"  I  know  as  much  as  this,"  said  the  little  thing, 
rising  and  running  to  her  father,  "  I  know  that 
John  Teazer,  this  morning,  called  Henry  a  fool  and 
a  terrible  pious  boy,  because  he  said  he  loved  to 
go  to  the  Sabbath  School — and  then  laughed  as 
loud  as  he  could  at  him,  and  said  he  felt  thankful 
that  he  had  such  a  good  father,  as  would  let  him 
do  as  he  had  a  will  to  do. — And  when  Henry  came 
home,  he  told  me  of  it,  and  said  this  afternoon  he 
meant  to  write  a  piece  about  it." 

"Ab,  that's  it  then — Henry  has  been  writing- 
about  the  Sabbath  School,  and  I  suppose  he  will 
permit  me  to  read  it,  will  you  not?"  addressing  the 
question  to  his  son. 

"  Certainly  I  will,  father,  for  I  know  you  never 
laugh  at  my  errors,  but  always  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect me  when  I'm  wrong," — so  saying,  Henry  pull- 
ed from  his  pocket  a  clean  rolled  up  slip,  and  with 
a  flush  of  crimson  on  his  cheeks,  he  presented  it  to 
his  father. 

"  Now  sit  down,  Maria,  and  I  will  read  out 
loud." 

"  So  do,"  said  the  little  girl,  *'  for  I  shall  admire 
to  know  what  kind  of  a  writer  Henry  has  made." 

All  was  still,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  commenced  : 
'■  ON  THE  SABSA  TH  SCHOOL. 
Why  should  I  hate  the  Sabbath  School, 

Tlie  church's  nursery — 
Because  my  mates  call  me  a  '  fool !' 
'  A  pack  of  piety  '  " 

"  It's  in  verse  then,  is'nt  it  ?"  cried  Maria. 
"  Yes,  child,  but  keep  silent,  till  I  read  the  whole." 

The  Savior,  from  his  holy  heaven, 

Looks  and  delights  to  see  us  f/iere, 
On  the  blest  day  which  lie  has  given, 

To  worship  in  his  house  of  prayer. 
Then  should  I  now  the  Lord  displease, 

By  loving  not  the  blessed  place 
Where  teachers  on  their  bended  knees, 

Pray  God  my  tvery  siu  erase  7. 


Oh  no !  for  He  will  never  own 

Me  in  the  last,  the  judgment  day, 
As  his  beloved,  chosen  one, 

To  live  and  reign  with  him,  for  aye. 
And  he  who  hates  the  Sabbath  School, 

And  will  not  thither  go, 
Makes  of  himself  the  biggest  fool, 

And  seals  his  endless  wo. 
Father  above  !  make  me  to  prize 

This  privilege — thai  1 
From  a  meek  scholar's  seat  may  ris« 

At  laEt  to  one  on  high.3' 

Mr.  Mansfield  finished  reading — then  looking  to 
his  son,  said — Tell  me  if  it  is  not  better  to  spend 
your  time  in  the  manner  you  have  this  afternoon, 
than  to  have  been  associating  with  wicked  boys ; 
who  love  not  God,  neither  have  regard  for  his  word, 
his  sanctuary,  or  his  day  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir,"  said  Henry. 

"  Childhood  and  youth  are  the  seasons  for  im- 
provement— if  we  misimprove  these  periods  of  our 
being,  we  shall  enter  and  engage  in  the  pursuits  of 
the  world,  as  ignorant  almost  as  those  who  are  born 
in  an  uncivilized  country.  Ifyoutakea  father's 
advice,  you  will  never  repent  of  it,  but  will  always 
be  glad,  even  should  you  live  to  a  great  age.  If 
you  from  time  to  time  will  write  pieces,  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  read  them  before  the 
family,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  derive  instruction 
from  so  doiDg. — Now  as  you  have  selected  the  Sab- 
bath School  as  a  theme  to  write  upoa,  I  trust  you 
wrote  from  your  heart — that  you  do  really  feel  the 
value  of  this  important  institution.  I  will  give  you 
credit  for  what  you  have  written — continue  practi- 
sing and  you  will  make  great  improvement." 

"  Henry  did  write  pretty  well,  after  all,"  said  his 
sister — and  I  am  glad  of  it — but  I  did'nt  once 
think  of  his  writing  in  verse." 

"  He  has  taught  us  a  good  lesson — that  we 
should  not  hear  to  what  the  wicked  say. ...and  I 
hope  that  we  shall  ali  remember  it.  If  any  abuse 
the  sacred  institutions  of  religion,  let  us  hearken 
not  at  their  words,  but  turn  from  them  as  the  ene- 
mies of  God." 

As  soon  as  family  devotions  were  attended  to, 
Henry  and  Maria  retired  to  their  rest — but  not 
without  first  remembering  their  God  in  secret,  and 
lifting  their  infant  prayers  to  heaven. 

PmLO-PAIDOS. 


EDITORIAL. 


TO  BE  LIKE  NATHAN. 

The  little  readers  of  the  Companion  must  have 
read  the  account  of  Nathan  W.  Dickerman  with 
great  delight  ;  and  probably  every  parent  has  been 
importuned  to  procure  the  little  book,  that  they 
may  read  the  whole.  We  hope  very  many  of  them 
will  be  gratified  in  this  request;  and  that  when 
they  read  all  about  that  dear  little  boy,  now  gone  to 
heaven,  they  will  do  it  with  great  seriousness  and 
attention,  always  recollecting  that  it  is  a  true  story. 
We  hope  too  they  will  not  read  only  for  the  sake  of 
being  pleased  or  entertained,  but  also  to  learn  how 
they  may  be  like  Nathan.  Perhaps  they  have  all 
said  in  their  hearts  already,  '  O  what  a  good  and 
pious  boy  ;  how  sweetly  he  talked  ;  how  patiently 
he  suffered  ;  how  happily  he  died.  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  that  good  boy,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like 
his.'  It  is  well  you  should  have  such  thoughts 
when  you  read  about  pious  children ;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  put  their  histories  into  your 
hand.  But  to  have  good  wishes  about  it  is  not 
enough.  You  remember  that  Balaam  wished  to 
die  the  death^bf  the  righteous,  and  to  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  happy  people  of  God  on  his  dying  bed. 
But  Balaam  was  a  wicked  man,  who  for  the  wages 
of  iniquity,  had  come  to  curse  the  Israelites;  and 
who  would  have  cursed  them  altogether,  if  the 
power  of  God  had  not  constrained  him  to  abstain 
from  his  wickedness  and  pronounce  blessings  up- 
on them.  When  God  showed  him  the  favor  which 
He  had  to  that  people,  and  how  happy  they  would 
be  in  life  and  in  death  because  God  was  their 
friend,  Balaam  felt  solemn.  He  knew  that  he 
must  die,  and  that  it  would  be  dreadful  to  go  to 
the  judgment  in  his  sins ;  so  he  begged,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  when  he  must  die  he  might  have  Israel's 
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God  for  his  God,  and  be  saved  from  going  down 
quick  into  hell.  But  he  had  no  desire  to  lead  the 
life  of  the  righteous,  He  wished  to  serve  his  idols, 
and  enjoy  his  pleasures,  and  gather  to  himself  rich- 
es, as  long  as  he  could  ;  and  then,  when  he  eould 
have  the  world  no  longer,  he  would  become  religi- 
ous and  die  a  good  man.  But  he  was  wofully  de- 
ceived. As  soon  as  he  returned  to  the  wicked 
king,  who  had  hired  him  to  curse  Israel,  he  forgot 
his  serious  thoughts  and  solemn  prayers;  he  re- 
turned to  his  lusts  and  forgot  God  ;  he  lived  a  wick- 
ed life,  became  a  tempter  to  the  Israelites,  and 
doubtless  died  without  repentance  and  without 
hope. — So  it  is  often  with  men  and  children  in 
our  times.  When  they  are  in  trouble,  when  they 
hear  alarming  sermons,  when  they  read  or  see  how 
happy  Christians  are  in  life  and  in  death,  they 
think  seriously  for  a  little  while,  and  make  prayers 
and  good  resolutions.  They  resolve  that  they  will 
repent  at  some  future  time,  or  at  least  when  they 
lie  on  their  death-beds;  for  they  cannot  think  of 
dying  as  they  are,  they  must  die  as  Christians  die. 
But  they  go  away  and  forget  all.  In  the  business 
and  pleasures  which  they  love,  they  lose  the 
thoughts  of  Christ  whom  they  do  not  love  ;  and 
do  so  resolve  and  forget,  resolve  and  forget,  till 
death  indeed  comes  and  it  is  too  late  to  repent. 
Let  it  not  be  so  with  the  children  who  read  these 
lines.  Let  not  the  history  of  Nathan  be  an  occa- 
sion of  thus  hardening  their  hearts  and  of  render- 
ing their  death  more  full  of  horror  and  despair. 
You  may  die  young  as  Nathan  did  ;  either  by  a 
long  sickness,  or  without  a  moment's  warning ;  and 
O,  if  you  have  not  the  same  grace  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  in  that  trying  hour,  how  will  you  grap- 
ple with  the  king  of  terrors? 

But  there  is  a  way  in  which  children  may  derive 
benefit  from  this  little  history,  and  have  occasion 
to  bless  God  forever  that  it  has  been  printed  and 
that  they  have  seen  it.  There  is  a  way,  in  which 
children  may  so  read  this  account  as  to  become 
like  Nathan  themselves,  be  as  much  beloved  in 
this  life,  have  the  same  peace  and  joy  when  they 
die,  and  unite  with  him  forever  in  praising  redeem- 
ing love.  Now,  children,  what  must  you  do,  that 
this  blessedness  may  be  yours T  The  answer  is, 
you  must  do  as  Nathan  did;  you  must  be  what 
Nathan  was. 

You  must  be  lerious  and  attentive  at  Sabbath 
School  and  at  meeting.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that 
many  children  go  to  Sabbath  School  and  the  house 
of  God,  week  after  week,  who  seldom  think  where 
they  are  going,  or  what  they  are  doing;  who  do 
not  remember  whose  word  they  recite,  or  whose 
gospel  they  hear  preached,  or  whose  praise  they 
sing,  or  to  whom  their  prayers  are  offered.  Child- 
ren too,  who  have  more  religious  instruction  at 
home  than  Nathan  had,  who  began  much  earlier  to 
go  to  school  and  to  meeting,  and  who  have  already 
attended  twice  as  many  Sabbaths  as  he  ever  did  in 
his  life,  and  are  yet  without  an  interest  in  Christ. 
How  soon  this  dear  boy  began  to  "  mind  what  his 
teachers  said,"  to  think  and  talk  about  his  lessons 
at  home,  and  to  feel  that  the  word  of  God  was  sent 
to  him  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.  How 
earnestly  and  seriously  did  he  read  and  hear  about 
his  soul,  his  sins,  the  judgment  day,  and  the  bless- 
ed Savior  who  loved  him  and  gave  himself  for  him 
on  the  cross.  How  soon  too  did  he  feel  that 
he  was  a  poor  lost  sinner,  and  that  he  must  repent 
or  be  lost.  Aid  how  soon  did  he  mourn  for  his 
sins  with  a  godly  sorrow,  and  rejoice  in  the  par- 
doning love  of  God.  This  is  one  way  of  following 
the  beloved  child,  who  now  inherits  the  promises. 

Another  way  is,  to  learn  to  pray.  Nathan  went 
often  to  his  place  of  retirement,  away  from  all  the 
world,  to  "  pray  to  him  who  seeth  in  secret."  He 
"  that  seeth  in  secret"  heard  him,  and  delivered 
him  out  of  all  his  distresses,  and  lifted  up  on  him 
the  light  of  his  reconciled  countenance.  To  his 
last  hour,  in  all  his  trials  and  distresses,  and  in  all 
his  bright  and  joyous  hours  too,  Nathan  loved  to 
pray.  He  loved  to  hear  his  minister  and  Christian 
friends  pray.  He  wanted  his  mother  and  every 
body  to  pray.     And  now,  the  strong  crying  and 


tears  which  attended  his  prayers,  are  exchanged 
for  songs  of  victory  and  anthems  of  everlasting 
praise.  He  hungered  and  thirsted  for  righteous- 
ness ;  calling  upon  God,  communing  with  God,  and 
drawing  instruction  and  peace  from  his  sacred 
word,  and  living  upon  his  promises.  Now  he  drinks 
of  the  fountain  of  life  above,  and  is  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God. 

To  become  like  Nathan,  and  to  join  him  after  a 
few  days  spent  in  this  "  world  of  the  dying,"  you 
must  like  him  anxiously  cry  for  knowledge  and  lift 
up  your  voice  for  understanding;  like  him  you 
must  repent,  and  believe,  and  pray,  and  be  recon- 
ciled to  God.  Then,  like  him,  will  you  be  a  monu- 
ment of  God's  grace  while  you  live;  like  him  will 
you  die  in  peace  and  sleep  in  Jesus;  and  like  him 
will  you  for  ever  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb. 


WOOD  CUTS. 

Children  can  beltfr  remember  what  they  read,  when  it  is 
presented  to  their  eye  by  pictures ;  and  we  have  often  been  re- 
quested to  insert  some  in  the  Companion.  By  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  James  Loring,  we  shall  receive  cuts  which  are  used  in  lit- 
tle books,  that  be  has  published,  and  shall  commence  inserting 
them  with  the  new  year. 


NATURAL     HISTORY. 


The  Scorpion-Spider. — The  most  danger- 
ous insect  found  in  Georgia  is  the  "  Phalan- 
gium  araneoides"  of  Linnaeus,  or  scorpion- 
spider.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  three  inches, 
and  so  perfectly  resembles  the  spider,  that  the 
observer  would  not  conceive  it  to  possess  any 
affinity  with  the  scorpion.  The  body  is  ob- 
long, of  a  greyish  tint,  somewhat  approaching 
to  a  light  brown,  and  has  a  black  spot  in  its 
centre.  Its  feet  are  long  and  delicate,  and 
furnished  with  hair  considerably  longer  than 
that  with  which  the  body  is  covered.  On  the 
palms  of  its  hinder  feet  are  six  small  transpa- 
rent scales,  which  form  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  this  species.  Its  head  is  termin- 
ated by  two  bladders,  filled  with  poison,  which 
extend  nearly  the  length  of  the  corselet,  and 
each  of  them  is  armed  with  two  sharp  vertical 
fangs,  by  means  of  which  the  animal  effects 
its  bite,  injecting  into  the  wound  a  portion  of 
the  venom  contained  in  the  two  receptacles. 
The  consequences  of  its  attack  are  by  no 
means  unfrequently  fatal;  indeed,  it  would 
seem  that,  probably  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  the  rattle-snake,  there  is  no  animal, 
whose  venom  is  so  virulent  as  that  of  the 
scorpion-spider.  -* 

In  a  few  seconds  the  swelling  its  bite  oc- 
casions, spreads  from  the  part  attacked 
through  the  entire  frame,  and  produces  symp- 
toms of  the  most  violent  inflammation;  the 
whole  mass  of  the  blood  partakes  of  the  infec- 
tion, and  unless  powerful  remedies  are  in- 
stantly applied,  the  unhappy  sufferer  is  speed- 
ily released  from  his  [pains  by  the  hand  of 
death.  The  genuine  tarantula  is  a  far  less 
dangerous  enemy;  and  many  naturalists  are 
of  opinion,  that  much  of  what  has  been  re- 
ported by  ancient  writers  as  to  the  effects  of 
its  bite,  is  more  correctly  referable  to  the 
scorpion-spider.  Athenaum. 


MISCELLANY. 


BENEFIT  OF  TRACTS. 

It  is  my  custom,  (saye  a  Clergyman)  after 
morning  service,  to  lend  a  tract  to  each  of  the 
children,  and  any  of  the  grown-up  persons  who 
may  wish  for  them.  And  when  they  return  them 
to  me,  I  exchange  them  for  others.  Among 
these  children  were  two,  the  one  about  nine,  and 
the  other  seven  years  of  age,  whose  parents  were 
unknown  to  rhc.  The  mother  was  a  careful,  de- 
cent woman,  but  without  religion :  and  the  fath- 
er seldom  come  home  sober.  The  parents  often 
read  the  tracts  thus  lent  to  the  children  ;  and  af- 
ter Borne  weeks,  began  to  think  I  must  know  the 
private  history  of  their  lives,  yet  wondered  how 
I  bad  found  them  out.     At  last  the  mother  said 


one  day,  "  How  is  it,  John,  that  Mr.  G.  picks  out 
such  tracts  for  you  ?"  "  Why,  mother,  (says  the 
son)  he  never  picks  them  for  any  body ;  but  giveB 
them  out  as  fast  as  he  can."  The  parents  were 
puzzled  more  than  ever.  After  some  time,  the 
child  got  his  mother  to  go  one  evening  to  the  lec- 
ture. She  went  a  second  time,  and  God  was 
pleased  to  send  the  word  home  to  her  soul.  She 
began  to  pray ;  and  become  a  true  follower  of 
Jeaus  Christ. 

Meanwhile  her  husband  went  on  reading  the 
tracts.    He  was  almost  angry  that  they  came  in 

his  way,  but  he  could  not  help  reading  them. 

One  day  he  saw  bis  eldest  boy  saying  his  prayers: 
and  he  heard  the  younger  observe,  "  John  prays 
for  father."  '!  Well,  what  do  you  say?"  asked 
the  father.  John  replied,  "I  do  not  know  whet 
to  say.  Mr.  K.  says  we  must  pray  for  our  pa- 
rents. So  I  say,  '  O  Lord,  do  not  let  him  get 
drunk.'  "  This  roused  the  father's  feelings.  He 
now  prays  for  himself  and  them,  and  has  not 
been  in  liquor  for  nine  months.  But  now  he 
comes  home  in  the  evening,  and  reads  to  his 
wife.  "  O  !  Sir  (said  she)  now  we  know  what 
happiness  is." — Children's  Friend. 


ROLES  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IK  SPEAKING  OP  OTHERS. 
The  following  resolutions  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  on  the  subject 
of  slander,  are  recommended  to  the  consideration  ofthe  lovers  of 
peace. 

"  He  resolved  he  never  would  speak  evil  falsi- 
ty of  any  man  ;  and  if  ever  he  spoke  against  any, 
it  should  be  under  the  following  restrictions  and 
limitations,  which  he  conscientiously  observed: 

"  He  would  consider  whether  it  would  not  bs 
proper  to  speak  to  the  person  himself,  concern- 
ing the  evil,  before  he  spoke  of  it  to  any  one  else. 

"He  would  ordinarily  say  nothing  reflecting  on 
any  man,  behind  his  back,  which  he  would  not 
readily  say  to  his  face. 

"  He  would  aggravate  no  evil  of  another,  which 
he  had  occasion  to  speak  of,  nor  make  it  worse 
than  it  was. 

"  When  he  was  properly  called  to  speak  against 
any  man,  if  he  knew  any  good  of  him,  he  would 
speak  of  that  too. 

"  He  would  be  sure  to  maintain  charity  to- 
wards the  persons  of  all  that  he  had  occasion 
to  speak  against,  and  would  heartily  wish  them 
all  good." 


POETRY. 


SABBATH  MORNING. 
Welcome,  welcome,  quiet  morning— 

I've  no  task,  no  toil  to-day  ; 
Now  the  Sabbath  morn  returning, 

Says  a  week  has  passed  away. 
Let  mc  think  how  time  is  gliding; 

Soon  the  longest  life  departs; 
Nothing  human  is  abiding, 

Save  the  love  of  humble  hearts  ; 
Love  to  God,  and  to  our  neighbor, 

Makes  our  purest  happiness  ; 
Vain  the  wish,  the  care,  the  labor, 

Earth's  poor  trifles  to  possess. 
Swift  my  childhood's  dreamB  are  passing. 

Like  the  startled  doves  they  fly, 
Or  bright  clouds,  each  other  chasing 

Over  yonder  quiet  sky. 
Soon  I'll  hear  earth's  flattering  story, 

Soon  its  visions  will  be  mine — 
Shall  I  covet  wealth  and  glory  1 

Shall  I  bow  at  pleasure's  shrine  1 
No,  my  God — ono  prayer  I  raise  thee. 

From  my  young  and  happy  heart, 
Never  let  me  cease  to  praise  thee — 

Never  from  thy  fear  depart. 
Then,  when  year*- have  gathered  o'er  me, 

And  tho  world  is  sunk  in  shade, 
Heaven's  bright  realm  will  rise  before  me, 

There  my  treasure  will  be  laid.  [Mrs.  Bait. 

PRAYEB. 

Our  Father  in  hcaveo, 

We  hallow  thy  name  ! 
May  thy  kingdom  so  holy, 

On  earth  be  the  same — 
O,  give  to  UH,  daily, 

Our  portion  of  bread  ! 
It  is  from  thy  bounty 

That  all  must  be  "fed. 
Forgive  our  transgressioas, 

And  tench  us  to  know 
That  humble  compassion 

That  pardons  each  foe — 
Keep  us  from  temptation, 

From  weakness  and  nin— 
And  Urine  shall  be  glejry 

Forever — amen  !  t»*. 


' 
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THE     LIBRAE?. 


THE  EVIL  OF  THEFT. 

The  above  engraving  is  tlie  frontispiece  to  an  admirable  lit- 
tle work,  written  by  the  author  of  the  Family  Temperance  Meet- 
ing, entitled  "  The  Evil  of  Theft :  exhibited  in  the  History   of 

James  Forrest,  a  penitent  Sabbath  Scholar." Published  by 

James  Loring,  No.  132,  Washington-Street. 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  the  young  readers  of  the  Youth's 
Companion  and  all  others  who  enjoy  the  delightful  privilege  of 
belonging  to  "  the  precious  Sabbath  School,"  will  always  hearken 
to  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  the  beloved  Sabbath  School 
teachers,  and  thus  be  secure  from  such  evil  conduct  as  was  for 
a.  time  pursued  by  the  lad,  an  extract  from  whose  history  is  now 
presented.  We  wish  our  little  readers  to  be  sensible  that  their 
teachers  feel  great  interest  in  their  welfare.  Whilst  this  boy 
was  universally  despised,  his  Sabbath  School  Teacher  visited  him 
and  was  the  means  of  his  reformation. 

The  news  soon  spread  through  the  town,  that 
James  Forrest  had  been  sent  to  jail  for  stealing. 
Among  others,  Mr.  Howard  heard  of  it,  and  it 
grieved  him  to  the  heart.  That  any  child  should 
be  so  wicked  would  have  pained  him ;  but  that  one 
who  had  attended  the  Sabbath  School,  and  promis- 
ed well  for  a  season,  should  have  fallen  so  sadly, 
affected  him  very  deeply. 

The  prison  where  James  was  sent,  was  about 
five  miles  from  Mr.  Howard's  residence ;  and  as 
Boon  as  he  could  make  arrangements  for  leaving 
his  business,  taking  a  Bible  with  him,  he  set  off  to 
visit  this  unhappy  boy.  As  the  keeper  of  the  pris- 
on was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Howard's  character, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admittance.  He 
found  James  in  a  miserable  situation  ;  he  was  lying, 
pale  and  exhausted  on  his  pallet,  his  allowance  of 
food  standing  by  him,  untasted.  His  countenance 
at  first  brightened,  on  seeing  Mr.  Howard,  for  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  true  friend;  but  he  instantly 
covered  his  face,  and  burst  into  tears.  Mr.  How- 
ard was  not  ashamed  to  weep  at  a  scene  like  this; 
his  tears  mingled  with  the  boy's,  and  for  a  moment 
he  was  silent.     He  then  said, 

11  O  James,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here." 
Receiving  no  reply,  he  proceeded, 

"I  see,  my  poor  boy,  that  you  have  suffered  much, 
and  that  you  are  now  very  unhappy;  but  remem- 
ber, James,  that  all  this  misery  is  in  consequence 
of  sin.  Had  you  continued  at  the  Sabbath  School, 
and  hearkened  to  the  instructions  you  received 
there,  your  situation  would  now  have  been  very 
different.  You  might  have  become  humble  and 
penitent;  have  left  off  all  your  wicked  ways;  have 
been  daily  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 


of  our  Lord  and  Savior, — happy  yourself,  and  a 
blessing  to  your  friends.  But  instead  of  this,  you 
first  slighted  instruction,  and  then  refused  it  alto- 
gether; you  associated  wilh  bad  company,  and  in- 
dulged your  evil  inclinations  without  restraint; — 
and  you  see,  James,  to  what  they  have  brought  you. 
You  have  engaged  in  the  service  of  Satan,  and  you 
find  him  a  hard  master ;  he  pays  his  servants  with 
much  sorrow  in  this  life,  and  wilh  greater  misery 
hereafter.  In  keeping  the  Lord's  commandments, 
'  there  is  great  reward,'  but  '  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death.'  You  have  tasted  but  little  of  the  misery 
which  will  follow  a  life  of  sin  ;  but  you  have  found 
the  beginning  of  it  bitter.  Be  warned,  then,  I  en- 
treat you,  to  '  forsake  the  path  of  the  wicked,  to 
turn  from  it  and  live.'  " 

The  boy  continued  to  weep,  but  made  no  reply, 
and  Mr.   Howard  proceeded, 

"  I  do  not  wish,  James,  to  reproach  you,  nor  to 
add  unnecessarily  to  the  pain  you  feel;  bull  do 
wish  to  convince  you  of  your  sin  ;  I  wish  you  to 
loathe  it,  and  to  feel  that  it  is  on  evil  thing  and  bit- 
ter, that  you  have  sinned  against  the  Lord, — that 
you  have  rejected  all  the  offers  of  His  mercy,  and 
chosen  to  disobey  His  commandments.  Your  guilt 
is  very  great;  and  I  cannot — I  dare  not — administer 
consolation,  till  I  see  you  deeply  sensible  of  it,  and 
anxious  to  he  delivered  from  sin,  as  well  as  suffer- 
ing. The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  die  for  sinners  ;  but  it  is  only  penilent  sinners 
who  are  saved.  All  who  truly  believe  in  him,  re- 
pent of  sin,  and  forsake  it.  Do  yon  wish  me  to 
pray  that  you  may  be  of  this  number  1" 

James  faintly  said,  "  Yes  sir." 

Mr  Howard  kneeled,  and  most  fervently  implored 
the  divine  mercy  in  behalfof  this  poor  boy.  He 
felt  deeply  for  him,  and  this  imparted  an  earnest- 
ness to  his  petitions,  which  affected  James  very 
much.  Some  feelings  of  real  penitence  appeared 
to  be  excited  in  his  bosom  ;  and  when  Mr.  Howard 
rose  from  his  knees,  James  asked  him  to  tell  him 
about  "  the  thief  on  the  cross."  Mr.  Howard 
read  this,  and  several  other  passages  from  the  Bi- 
ble, and  tried  to  explain  them  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  James.  He  then  urged  him  to  lake  some 
food,  and  to  encourage  him  to  do  so,  himself  lasted 
of  the  coarse,  but  wholesome  provision,  which  was 
allowed  the  prisoner. 

When  James  became  sufficiently  calm  to  con- 
verse, he  made  a  full  and  free  confession  of  his 
guilt,  and  expressed  great  sorrow  that  he  had  ever 
left  the  school.  Among  other  circumstances,  he 
mentioned  his  stealing  the  pencil  from  Mr.  Thom- 
son, and  said  he  always  felt  unhappy  at  school  after 
that. 

He  was  much  grieved  to  learn  that  Mr.  Thomson 
remained  very  sick. 

Mr.  Howard  told  him  that,  should  he  hear  of 
one  of  his  scholars  being  in  prison  for  theft,  he 
feared,  in  his  present  weak  state,  it  might  prove 
too  much  for  him. 

James  wept  afresh  at  this,  and  begged  that  Mr. 
Howard  would  tell  him  he  was  sorry  for  his  sin, 
and  hoped  he  should  never  steal  again. 

"  Do  you  feel,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  "that  it  is 
right  for  you  to  be  separated  from  all  your  friends, 
and  punished  by  imprisonment?" 

James  promptly  replied,  that  it  was  right. 

"  Have  you  felt  unkindly  towards  the  magistrate 
who  condemned  you  1"  asked  Mr.  Howard. 

"  I  thought,  at  first,  he  might  pardon  me  ;  but  I 
feel  trow  that  he  was  right." 

"  Had  you  rather  remain  here,  or  go  out  and 
steal  again,  if  you  could  avoid  detection  V 

"  It  is  bad  slaying  here,  but  I  have  not  felt  worse 
than  I  did  the  night  after  I  took  the  money," 


"  If  the  Lord  spares  your  life  and  permits  yon 
to  return  home,  shall  you  feel  angry  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn  for  sending  you  here?" 

"  I  do  not  feel  angry  wilh  him  now ;  and  I  love 
Mrs.  Martyn  ;  she  is  very  kind." 

Having  conversed  with  James  as  much  as  he 
thought  would  be  profitable  at  once,  and  the  jailor 
having  come  to  lei  him  out,  for  he  had  been  locked 
into  the  room,  Mr.  Howard  prepared  to  go.  James 
begged  him  to  stay  longer,  and  clung  to  him  as  if 
he  were  his  only  friend.  Mr.  Howard  gently  disen- 
gaged himself,  and  leaving  his  Bible,  in  which  he 
had  marked  several  passages  for  James  to  read,  he 
bade  him  good-bye,  promising  to  come  again  as 
soon   as  he  could. 

"  Remember,  James,"  he  said,  "  that  the  Lord 
is  ever  present  wilh  you,  that  it  is  against  Him  you 
have  sinned,  and  that  He  will  permit  you  at  all 
times  to  approach  Him  to  confess  your  sin,  and  to 
ask  His  mercy.  '  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,' 
is  the  most  proper  petition  for  you,  and  I  hope  you 
will  offer  it  from  a  broken  and  contrite  heart." 

Mr.  Howard's  engagements  were  such,  that  it 
was  several  days  before  he  could  again  seek  admit- 
tance to  the  prison. 


KASSATITE. 


THE  ELDER. 

I  learned,  from  early  youth,  to  look  upon  the 
face  of  the  Village  Elder,  wilh  a  mingled  feeling 
of  delight  and  awe;  of  delight,  because  of  the  pla- 
cid and  unchanging  sweetness  of  composure  that 
always  sat  upon  his  countenance,  and  broke  into 
a  smile  whenever  he  spoke;  and  of  awe,  because 
of  the  presence  of  a  holy  man,  one  who  served  God 
daily,  and  who,  next  to  the  minister,  dealt  out  to 
the  little  church  the  bread  that  never  perisheth. 
I  remember  when  first  he  came  to  my  father's 
house  and  called  us  around  him,  patted  our  flaxen 
heads,  and  asked  us  about  Christ  and  the  Bible, 
Ihal  1  feared  to  speak  in  his  presence.  But  as  I 
approached  a  peiiod  more  mature,  and  heard,  in 
circles  where  the  name  of  Him  in  heaven  was  blas- 
phemed, and  from  those  who  spent  the  sacred  sab- 
bath in  revelry,  and  pointed  the  despising  finger  at 
all  that  was  sacred  in  religion,  the  aged  elder's 
name  mocked  at  and  turned  to  ridicule  ;  and,  mar- 
ked wilh  how  much  bitterness  of  hatred  and  malig- 
nity of  heart,  they  spoke  of  him  who  they  confes- 
sed had  never  injured  them — and  when  I  saw  the 
good  all  united  to  him  in  love  and  confidence,  my 
fear  turned  into  admiration,  and  the  hostility  of 
others  sealed  my  affection  towards  him  forever. 

Meeting  from  him  in  all  our  now  frequent  inter- 
course a  father's  tenderness,  it  was  right  that  he 
should  share,  as  he  did,  in  much  of  that  confidence 
and  esteem  which  youthful  minds  naturally  bestow 
on  parental  worth ;  and  I  was  long  anxious 
to  know  the  reason  ,  why  so  much  of  virtue  in  a 
harmless  old  man,  should  create  enmity  in  any  bo- 
som.— In  the  early  kindlings  of  juvenile  thought, 
I  fancied  all  would  love  goodness  wherever  they 
saw  it  even  for  its  very  sake.  I  saw  the  contrary, 
but  it  was  ^problem  I  could  not  solve. 

One  afternoon  in  August,  just  at  the  clearing  up 
of  a  racking  thunder  storm,  and  while  the  rainbow 
that  succeeded  it  spanned  the  valley  with  its  beau- 
teous hues,  I  was  sent  on  an  important  errand  to 
one  of  the  farm  houses  on  the  oak  meadows,  the  re- 
sidence of  De  Otto,  a  man  who  I  well  recollected 
often  to  have  heard  dealing  out  the  most  bitter  cur- 
ses against  the  aged  servant  ol  the  sanctuary.  This 
circumstance  was  brought  to  mind  by  a  singular 
incident  that  day.  When  I  had  reached  the  first 
of  the  creeks  which   run  between  the  village  and 
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the  meadow,  I  overlook  the  venerable  Elder  him- 
self. He  was  going  10  ihe  same  place  10  visit  a  dy- 
inf  daughter  of  the  unfriendly  farmer  ;  and  though 
laboring  under  the  effects  of  a  recent  indisposition, 
and  though  the  creeks  were  so  swollen  with  rain, 
as  rendered  it  impossible  to  pass  them  without  a 
drenching,  he  seemed  so  intent  upon  the  object 
before  him  that  he  forgot  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposing  himself,  and  rode  on  like  one  much 
younger  in  years,  until  the  waters  were  passed  and 
we  alighted  at  De  Otto's  door. 

The  dying  child  lay  in  the  last  stage  of  an  invet- 
erate fever,  and  her  flushed  cheek  looked  like  a  rose 
upon  the  snow  while  pillow — but  I  recollected  her 
face,  and  that  in  health,  it  was  far  paler  lhan  now. 
Her  eye  sparkled  as  with  new  hope  when  she  saw 
the  old  man  enter;  and  she  gazed  intently  on  him 
while  he  sat  by  her  bedside.  De  Otto  was  not  in, 
but  momently  expected  ;  and  the  mother  of  the  sick 
girl  told  the  Elder,  with  eyes  swimming  in  tears, 
that  her  husband  had  bitterly  denied  her  the  liberty 
ofsending  for  him,  though  at  the  poor  child's  agoni- 
zing entreaty  The  Mule  girl  had  sometimes  visit- 
ed the  Elder's  house  while  at  school  in  the  village, 
and  though  quite  a  child  was  not  entirely  unacquain- 
ted with  ihe  great  subject  which  now  engrossed  her 
thoughts.  The  good  old  man  conversed  with  her 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice  for  some  time.  He  told  her 
that  she  must  not  only  forgive  but  pray  for  her  fath- 
er, that  Christ  might  be  his  friend  as  she  believed 
he  was  her's.  "  And  was  it,"  said  the  dying  child, 
"  that  my  father  is  angry  will)  Christ,  too,  that  he 
would  not  let  mamma  send  for  you  before,  to  tell 
me  more  about  Him  and  heaven?" 

De  Otto  entered  while  the  last  words  were  on  her 
tongue;  and  with  a  glance  of  careless  contempt 
towards  the  Elder,  he  approached  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  looked  upon  the  changing  features  of  his 
child  with  an  emotion  of  restless  and  perturbed 
anxiety. 

She  fixed  her  eye  instantly  upon  him,  and  with 
an  expression  of  deep  and  affecting  tenderness  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  pa,  are  you  angry  with  Christ?" 
She  paused  for  a  reply,  and  then  continued,  "  when 
I  go  to  him  in  heaven,  what  shall  1  tell  him  is  the 
reason?"  Again  she  waited  anxiously  for  an  an- 
swer. A  thousand  convictions  seemed  to  flash  up- 
on the  father's  soul — perhaps  his  pride  would  have 
dictated  a  harsh  rebuke,  or  a  word  of  scorn  ,  but 
nature  was  powerful,  he  had  still  some  of  the  feel- 
ings of  a  parent.  A  tear  rushed  into  his  eye. — He 
covered  his  face  with  his  handkerchief  and  sat  down 
upon  the  bed.  "  Your  dear  father  has  been  Christ's 
enemy,"  said  the  aged  Elder,  tenderly,  "  but  you 
shall  carry  the  news  of  reconciliation — let  us  pray." 
Never  did  I  hear  a  more  devout  petition  ;  and 
De  Otto  for  the  first  time,  bended  his  knees  before 
a  throne  of  grace,  and  sobbed  in  all  the  bitterness 
of  an  awakened  soul,  pressed  down  beneath  the 
crushing  burden  of  a  long  life  of  transgressions  un- 
atoned  for.  The  scene  was  overpowering.  I 
cannot  attempt  the  description.  But  before  the 
Elder  left  the  house,  the  proud  spirit  that  had  been 
his  fierce  and  constant  persecutor  for  years,  con- 
fessed all  his  errors,  and  besought  the  old  man's 
prayers  for  himself. 

This  scene  occurred  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  Julia  De  Otto  was  buried  the  next  Sabbath 
day.  In  a  few  years  after  the  venerable  and  pioos 
Elder,  full  of  years  and  good  deeds,  followed  her 
to  his  last  rest ;  and  now  De  Olio  occupies  his 
place  in  the  village  church,  and  often  cites  the  his- 
tory of  his  early  life,  and  marvellous  conversion, 
in  illustration  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  grace  by 
which  we  are  saved. —  Trenton  Emporium. 

religion. 

From  die  Christian  Mirror. 
TALKING  WITH  GOD. 
Mr.  Editor. — Conversing  a  few  years  since 
with  a  gentleman  of  hopeful  picly,  upon  the  subject 
of  experimental  religion,  he  related  a  number  of 
interesting  facls,  relative  to  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  sinners;  the  fol- 
lowing among  the  rest. 


There  lived  in   the  town  of in  Vermont,  a       Perhaps   a    kind   father    has   been    taken   from 

man  who  had  a  large  family  of  children.  He  was  you  by  the  hand  of  dfcaih,  or  a  tender  mother,  or 
poor;  and,  unable  lo  keep  them  at  home,  he  put  brother,  or  sister,  has  been  laid  in  the  silent  tomb, 
some  of  them  away  fiom  home  to  live.  It  was  the  [  You  have  wept  over  your  loss;  you  have  shed  tear* 
favored  lot  of  a  Intle  girl,  1  Ihink,  about  eight  years  over  the  newly  made  grave;  and  now  you  feel  for- 
oTage,  lo  fall  into  a  family  where  daily  prayers  lorn  and  sad;  has  this  heavy  trial  "made  you  turn 
were  offered  up  to  Aluiighly  God.  Prayer  she  was  I  to  GodV 
unacquainted  with.     The  subject  was  new  to  her.        You   have  opened  your   Bibles;    you  have  read 


At  home  she  never  heard  a  prayer.  An  astonish 
ment  seized  her,  when  she  saw  her  master,  night 
and  morning,  standing  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
talking,  as  she  termed  it,  with  something  that  she 
could  not  see.  An  anxiety  swelled  in  her  little  bo- 
som, lo  know  who  it  could  be.  Unwilling  loask  those 
with  whom  she  lived,  yet  solicitous  to  know,  she 
obtained  leave  to  go  home. — She  had  hardly  reach- 
ed the  lonely  cottage,  before  she  asked  her  mother, 
who  it  was,  her  master  talked  with  when  standing 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  night  and  morning.  She 
told  her  she  did  not  know,  being  herself  a  heathen, 
though  in  a  Christian  land.  Not  satisfied,  she  ask- 
ed her  father,  who  answered  in  a  thoughtless  and 
inhuman  manner,  '  The  devil,  I  suppose.'  The 
little  inquisitive  child  returned  uninformed,  to  her 
master,  where  she  witnessed  the  same  promptitude 
and  holy  ardor  as  before.  Not  many  days  had 
elapsed  before  she  summoned  fortitude  enough  lo 
put  the  question.  One  morning  after  her  master 
had  been  talking  with  the  unknown  being,  she 
stepped  up  before  him,  and  said — '  Sir,  who  have 
you  been  talking  with,  this  morning?'  The  question 
was  so  unexpected,  and  from  such  a  source,  that  at 
first  he  felt  unable  to  answer  her;  and  was  unusu- 
ally impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  duty  of 
prayer,  and  the  weight  of  obligation  resting  upon 
him  to  approach  God  aright.  But  after  recollecting 
himself  a  little,  he  said,  and  that  with  reverence,  I 
have  been  trying  to  talk  with  God.  God  !  said  she 
with  astonishment,  where  is  he?  where  does  he 
live?  &c.  Many  questions  of  a  similar  nature 
she  put  with  much  interest  and  feeling;  to  which 
her  master  gave  such  answers  as  were  calculated 
to  awaken  the  liveliest  feelings  of  her  mind  in  re- 
gard to  Jehovah.  After  she  had  learned  all  her 
little  mind  could  contain  of  divine  things,  she  desir- 
ed to  go  home  to  see  her  parents,  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  could  not  be  resisted.  Go  she  must; 
leave  was  granted  ;  she  went  home  to  her  father's 
cottage,  a  place  indeed  where  prayer  was  not  wont 
to  be  made,  with  her  little  bosom  beating  with  a 
high  tone  of  pious  feeling  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  prayer.  She  went  to  her  father,  and  said  to  him, 
Father,  pray.  She  urged  with  warmth  a  compli- 
ance, but  he  utterly  refused.  She  then  went  to 
her  mother  and  asked  her  to  pray  ;  but  with  no 
better  success.  She  could  not  endure  any  longer ; 
her  feelings  must  vent  themselves  in  words.  She 
said,  let  us  pray.  She  knelt  down  and  prayed, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  Scripture  was  fulfilled, 
"The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  avail- 
elh  much."  In  answer  to  her  prayer,  both  of  her 
parents  were  brought  under  conviction,  which  ter- 
minated, as  my  informant  said,  in  hopeful  conver- 
sion to  God.  And  this  was  the  beginning  of  an  ex- 
tensive revival  of  religion.  A.     W. 


that  "the  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and 
all  the  nations  that  forget  God."  You  have  read 
that  those  who  seek  the  Redeemer  early  shall  find 
him.  You  have  seen  both  threats  and  promises  in 
that  holy  book  ;  both  commands  and  precepts  ;  you 
have  read  it  perhaps  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but 
has  this  reading  of  it  "  made  you  turn  to  God  ?" 

Now  you  have  word  upon  word,  line  upon  line, 
warning  upou  warning;  but  if  you  neglect  all,  it 
will  not  always  be  so  with  you.  The  Spirit  of  truth 
will  not  always  strive.  "If  you  seek  him  he  will 
be  louud  of  you ;  but  if  you  forsake  him  he  will 
cast  you  off  for  ever." 


OBITVARy. 


HAS  IT  MADE  YOU  TURN  TO  GOD  7 

A  few  sabbaths  ago,  four  or  five  little  girls  were 
standing  around  me,  hearing  the  story  of  the  "  three 
Jews  who  would  not  worship  an  image."  I  was 
explaining  the  account  by  the  aid  of  pictures,  and 
they  all  seemed  much  interested  ;  but  when  1  came 
to  the  part  about  Nebuchadnezzar  going  lo  the 
fiery  furnace,  and  seeing  the  holy  men  quite  safe, 
1  told  them  of  the  wonder  which  must  have  filled 
the  heart  of  the  king.  One  of  the  children  looking 
at  me,  asked  me,  "  did  it  make  him  turn  to  God  1" 

I  was  pleased  with  this  question,  because  it 
showed  attention  ;  and  I  love  to  hear  proper  ques- 
tions, and  to  see  children  anxious  to  become  wiser. 
But  I  wisli,'my  young  readers,  that  you  would  put 
this  question  to  yourself. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  many  days  and  nights  up- 
on the  bed  of  sorrow  ;  the  design  of  God  concern- 
ing you,  was  to  make  you  holy  ;  has  it  really  had 
this  effect?  "has  it  madcyouturn  to  Godl" 


From  tit,  S.  S.  Herald. 
CAROLINE  E.  STOW. 

The  effect  of  Sabbath  school  instruclion  is  not 
always  immediately  perceived.  Except  in  a  time 
of  special  atlention  to  religion,  its  operation  is  like 
that  of  the  seed  committed  to  the  soil,  gradual  and 
invisible.  In  the  Sabbath  school,  principles  are 
inculcated  and  knowledge  is  communicated,  which, 
being  drawn  from  the  word  of  God,  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  a  future  harvest.  He  that  goetk 
forth  andweeyeth  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubt- 
less come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him. 

Providential  dispensations  may,  however,  some- 
times, in  a  very  striking  manner,  develope  these 
principles  and  present  them  to  our  view,  not  only 
in  all  their  beauty,  but  in  surprising  vigor  and  ma- 
turity. This  was  strikingly  the  case  with  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  memoir,  whose  name  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  She  was  early  called  to  meet 
death  with  all  his  frightful  attendants.  But  this 
was  the  time  for  those  sacred  truths  and  principles, 
which  had  been  accompanied  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  her  heart,  to  unfold  their  power 
and  influence.  This  was  the  time  for  a  clear  dis- 
covery of  that  gracious  work  which,  under  divine 
teaching,  had  been  going  on  in  the  "inner  man," 
and  which  now  shone  forth  like  the  sun  which  oft- 
en at  parting  sheds  his  brightest  beams. 

Little  Caroline  was  a  sprightly,  active  child,  full 
of  vigor  and  animation;  not  thoughtless,  like  too 
many,  nor  disobedient  to  her  parents ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  affectionate  and  obedient.  She  was  also 
much  attached  to  her  Sabbath  school,  and  was  sure 
lo  be  seasonably  present  with  her  lesson  well  studi- 
ed and  ready  for  recitation.  She  was  attentive 
also  to  her  Bible  and  secret  prayer,  as  she  had  been 
taught ;  but  it  was  not  known  that  she  loved  the 
Savior  and  had  hope  of  forgiveness,  till  she  was 
laid  on  a  dying  bed.  Then  being  asked  whether 
she  thought  she  should  die,  she  cheerfully  replied, 
"  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  I  shall  go  and  live  with 
the  Lord,"  Her  mother  then  asked  her  if  she 
thought  that  God  had  forgiven  her  sins ;  she  said, 
"  i  have  prayed  lo  the  Lord,  and  he  has  forgiven 
my  sins,  and  washed  them  away  in  his  blood."  She 
then  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  that 
God  would  forgive  her  sins,  acknowledged  that  she 
had  been  a  sinful  child,  and  earnestly  besought  the 
Lord  that  he  would  prepare  her  lo  die.  She  then 
called  her  mother,  brother,  and  sisters,  one  by  one, 
and  kissed  them,  and  entreated  them  "not  to 
mourn  for  her,  but  to  pray  that  God  would  forgive 
their  sins,  that  ihey  might  go  where  she  was  going." 
She  afterwards  expressed  a  wish  that  she  could  see 
her  father,  who  was  absent  at  sea,  upon  which  be- 
ing asked  by  her  mother  what  she  should  tell  him, 
she  replied,  "  Tell  my  dear  Pa,  he  must  repent  and 
pray,  and  come  and  live  with  me  in  heaven." 

As  she  lived  a  considerable  time  after  her  life 
was  despaired  of,  she  improved  the  opportunity  to 
warn,  in  the  most  artless  and  affectionate  manner, 
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her  companions  and  others  to  prepare  to  die.  To- 1  wife  loo  was  often  unwell,  so  that  Betsey  had  plen- 
wards  her  pastor  she  manifested  great  affection, ;  ty  of  work  lo  do.  I  was  always  much  pleased  t 
seemed  greatly  to  value  his  prayers  and  visits,  and 
often  mentioned,  with  much  gratitude  and  tender- 
ness, her  Sabbath  school  teacher,  and  seemed  much 
attached  to  her  little  class-mates.  Often  would  she 
sav,  when  her  friends  were  attending  upon  her  and 
expressing  pity  for  her  sufferings,  "  soon  I  shall  go 
where  there  is  no  pain,  sickness,  nor  death."  Tak- 
ing her  sister  by  the  hand,  she  said  with  great  ten- 
derness, "  I  am  going  lo  die,  and  live  with  God, — 
will  you  follow  me?"  She  continued  perfectly  ra- 
tional and  composed  to  the  last,  and  expressed  by 
signs,  after  her  speech  failed  her,  that  she  was  sen- 
sible of  death's  approach,  and  felt  peaceful  and 
happy  in  death.  She  expired  without  a  struggle, 
Oct.   1830,  in  the  ninth  year  of  her  age. 


THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


From  ike  Sabbath  School  Treasury. 
A  SABBATH  SCHOLAR. 
Mr.  Editor, — It  has  been  my  privilege  to  occu- 
py a  station  in  a  Sabbath  school  since  the  year 
1817;  about  the  time  of  their  first  establishment 
in  Massachusetts.  I  entered  as  a  scholar,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  capacity  for  a  season,  until  my  age 
entitled  me  to  a  place  in  a  Bible  class,  which  was 
afterwards  formed. — Subsequently  lo  this,  I  was 
placed  over  a  class  of  interesting  youth,  averaging 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  for  whom  I  fell  a  strong 
attachment. 

Within  two  years  past,  I  have  had  several  interes- 
ting and  pleasant  interviews  with  one  who  was  at 
thai  time  connected  with  the  class,  now  about  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  have  witnessed  with  lively 
emotion  the  operarions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  his 
mind. — Have  listened  to  his  relation  of  the  influ- 
ences of  that  divine  agent  in  convincing  "  of  sin, 
of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment,"  and  leading  his 
soul  to  rest  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  as  a  sure 
foundation. 

The  lot  of  this  interesting  youth  has  been  so  cast 
by  the  providence  of  God,  that  he  is  connected  with 
parents  in  humble  life,  yet  his  amiable  deportment, 
and  his  attention  to  religious  instruction,  secured 
my  affection  for  him.  Often  when  addressing  him 
respecting  the  great  concerns  of  the  soul,  have  his 
eyes  been  suffused  with  tears,  and  a  deep  interest 
been  manifested  in  the  subject.  For  about  one 
year  past,  he  has  enjoyed  a  comfortable  hope  that 
he  has  experienced  the  "  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  is  now  pur- 
suing study,  under  many  embarassing  circum- 
stances, with  a  view  to  more  extensive  usefulness 
in  future. 

Not  long  since,  after  conversing  with  him  res- 
pecting his  views,  feelings,  and  future  prospects, 
he  exclaimed,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  "  Perse- 
vere in  your  labors  as  a  Sabbath  school  teacher — I 
believe  you  have  been  the  instrument  of  my  conver- 
sion." I  replied  that  I  did  not  recollect  distinctly 
what  instruction  was  given  to  the  class  at  the  time 
he  was  connected  with  it,  as  several  years  had 
since  elapsed  I  to  which  he  answered,  "  you  first 
directed  me  to  the  Savior,  and  recommended  the 
study  of  the  catechism,  &c.  and  since  I  have  en- 
joyed the  hope  of  being  a  Christian,  these  things 
are  very  precious  to  my  mind." 

Let  those  who  sow  in  sadness,  wait 

'Till  Lhe  fair  harvest  come, 
They  ehnll  confess  Iheir  sheaved  are  great, 

And  shunt  (he  blessings  home — 
Though  seed  lie  buried  long  in  dust, 

It  shan't  deceive  their  hope, 
Tlie  precious  grain  can  ne'er  be  lost 

For  grace  insures  the  crop.     A  TEACHER. 


see  her  so  attentive  to  her  brothers  and  sisters;  it 
would  have  done  you  good  to  notice  how  she 
looked  after  them,  both  at  home  and  when  they 
came  to  the  Sunday  school  together.  Betsey  was 
in  my  class  for  several  years ;  she  was  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  and  though  she  said  but  littte, 
she  felt  much,  and  her  good  conduct  shewed  that 
she  Was  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the 
word.  I  have  found  that  some  children  who  be- 
have pretty  well  at  school,  do  not  bear  a  good  char- 
acter at  home  ;  this  was  not  the  case  with  Betsey. 
"  O,  Miss,"  said  her  mother,  when  I  once  called 
at  their  cottage  "  What  should  I  be  able  to  do  with- 
out Betsey  1  she  rises  in  the  morning  with  the  lark, 
and  dresses  the  children,  and  gets  breakfast  ready 
when  I  am  ill,  and  does  it  all  with  such  good  humor, 
that  I  am  sure  she  is  one  of  the  best  girls  in  the 
parish." 

"  Betsey  reads  her  Bible,  and  teaches  her  little 
brother  and  sister  their  lessons,  and  if  she  has  a 
few  spare  minutes,  she  helps  me  lo  mend  their 
clothes,  or  does  some  little  odd  job,  so  that  I  never 
find  her  idle.     What  should  I  do  without  her  !" 

My  dear  girls,  who  may  read  this  account,  can 
as  much  be  said  of  you  by  your  mother?  I  hope 
Betsey  is  influenced  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  I 
pray  that  the  early  buds  and  blossoms  ,  which  pro- 
mise so  much,  may  not  be  blighted.  May  Jesus 
keep  thee,  my  child,  from  the  dangers  and  tempta- 
tions of  life,  and  may  all  our  Sunday  scholars  be 
the  children  of  God,  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 


NATURAL    EI5TOET, 


for  the  flow  of  water  would  soon  have  enabled  him 
to  enter  the  cave  and  help  himself,  as  he  seemed 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  place,  and  knew  that 
we  had  no  mode  of  retreat  but  by  the  way  we  came. 
We  drew  back,  out  of  sight,  and  1  don't  know  when 
I  ever  passed  a  more  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour. 
A  suit  in  Chancery,  or  even  a  spring  lounge  in 
Newgale,  would  have  been  almost  luxury  to  what 
I  felt  when  the  shades  of  night  began  to  darken  the 
mouth  of  our  cave,  and  this  infernal  monster  cou- 
tinued^to  parade,  like  a  water  bailiff,  befoie  its  door. 
At  last,  not  seeing  the  shark's  fin  above  the  water, 
I  made  a  sign  to  Charles, that  we  must  swim  for  it ; 
for  we  had  notice  to  quit,  by  the  tide,  and  if  we  did 
not  depart,  should  soon  have  an  execution  in  the 
house.  We  had  been  careful  not  to  utter  a  word  ; 
and  silently  pressing  each  other  by  the  hand,  we 
slipped  into  the  water. 

My  sensations  were  indescribably  horrible.  I 
may  occasionally  write  or  talk  of  the  circumstance 
with  levity,  but  whenever  I  iccal  it  to  mind,  I  trem- 
ble at  the  bare  recollection  of  the  dreadful  fate  that 
seemed  inevitable.  My  companion  was  not  so  ex- 
pert a  swimmer  as  I  was,  so  that  I  distanced  him 
many  feet,  when  I  heard  him  utter  a  faint  cry.  I 
turned  round,  convinced  that  the  shark  had  seized 
him,  but  it  was  not  so  ;  my  having  left  him  so  far 
behind  had  increased  his  lerror,  and  induced  him 
to  draw  my  attention.  I  returned  to  him,  held 
him  up,  and  encouraged  him. — Without  this,  he 
would  certainly  have  sunk  ;  he  revived  with  my 
help,  and  we  reached  the  sandy  beach  in  safety, 
having  eluded  our  enemy  who, when  he  neither  saw 
nor  heard  us,  had,  as  I  concluded  he  would,  quit- 
ted the  spot. — Naval  Officer. 

-«— 


MORALITY . 


From  the  Western  S.  S.  Messenger. 
BETSEY  SAUNDERS. 
Betsey  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children.     At  the 
time  I  first  knew  her,  when  she  was  placed   in  the 

class  which  I  taught  at Sunday  school,  she 

was  about  twelve  years  old.  Her  father  was  a  shoe- 
maker, and  having  a  large  family,  he  was  obliged 
lo  work  hard  to  keep  every  thing  in  order.      His 


ESCAPE  FROM  A  SHARK. 

In  company  withCharlesone  beautiful  afternoon, 
rambling  over  the  rocky  cliffs  at  the  back  of  the 
island,  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  stillness  and 
the  clear  transparency  of  the  water,  invited  us  to 
bathe.  As  we  stood  above,  on  the  promontory,  we 
could  see  the  bottom  in  every  part.  Under  the 
little  head-land,  which  formed  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cove,  there  was  a  cavern,  to  which,  as  the  shore 
was  steep,  there  was  no  access  but  by  swimming, 
and  we  resolved  to  explore  it.  We  soon  reached 
its  mouth,  and  were  enchanted  with  its  romantic 
grandeur  and  wild  beauty.  It  extended,  we  found, 
a  long  way  back,  and  had  several  natural  baths,  in- 
to all  of  which  we  successively  threw  ourselves, 
each,  as  they  receded  farther  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  being  colder  than  the  last.  The  tide, 
it  was  evident,  had  free  ingress,  and  renewed  the 
water  every  twelve  hours.  Here  we  thoughtlessly 
amused  ourselves  for  some  time,  quoting  Acis  and 
Galatea,  Diana  and  her  nymphs,  and  every  classic 
story  applicable  to  the  scene. 

At  length,  the  declining  sun  warned  us  that  it 
was  time  lo  take  our  departure  from  the  cave,  when 
at  no  great  distance  from  us,  we  saw  the  back,  or 
dorsal  fin  of  a  monstrous  shark  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  his  whole  length  visible  beneath 
it.  We  looked  at  him  and  each  other  with  dismay, 
hoping  that  he  would  soon  take  his  departure,  and 
go  in  search  of  other  prey;  but  the  rogue  swam  to 
and  fro,  just  line  a  frigate  blockading  an  enemy's 
port,  and  we  felt,  I  suppose,  very  much  as  we  used 
to  make  the  French  and  Dutch  fepl  last  war,  at 
Brest  and  the  Texel. 

The  sentinel  paraded  before  us,  about  ten  or  fif- 
ten  yards  in  front  of  the  cave,  lack  and  tack,  wait- 
ing only  to  serve  one,  if  not  both  of  us,  as  we  should 
have  served  a  shrimp  or  an  oyster.  We  had  no 
intention,  however,  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
of  throwing  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  court.' 
In  vain  did  we  look  for  relief  from  other  quarters  ; 
the  promontory  above  us  was  inaccessible,  the  tide 
was  rising,  and  the  sun  touching  the  clear  blue 
edge  of  the  horizon. 

1, being  the  leader.pretended  to  a  little  knowledge 
in  ichthyology, and  told  mycompanion  that  fish  could 
hear  as  well  as  see,  and  that  therefore  the  less  we 
said  the  belter;  and  the  sooner  we  retreated  out  of 
his  sight,  the  sooner  he  would  take  himself  off. 
This  was  our  only  chance,  and  that  a  poor  one  ; 


EDITORIAL. 


ON  THEFT. 

Look,  children,  at  the  picture  which  is  printed 
to-day  on  the  first  page,  and  see  lo  what  a  miser- 
able condition  crime  has  brought  a  little  boy,  no 
older  than  one  of  you.  He  is  shut  up  in  the  cold 
dark  prison,  and  cannot  go  out  of  it  by  night  or  by 
day.  He  lies  at  night  upon  the  hard  floor,  or  a 
straw  bed,  where  it  would  seem  impossible  to  take 
any  quiet  rest.  When  the  bright  smiling  sun 
comes  in  the  morning,  it  brings  no  comfort  lo  him. 
He  cannot  leave  his  cell,  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of 
day  and  to  gambol  upon  the  green,  happy  in  the 
midst  of  happy  friends  and  companions.  All  day 
long  he  dwells  alone  in  his  prison,  and  at  night  has 
no  fond  parents  to  give  him  a  good  supper  and  put 
him  to  bed  in  peace.  His  food  is  poor  and  scanty, 
his  clothes  ragged  and  dirty,  and  his  condition 
wretched  and  forlorn.  Now  why  is  all  this  ?  What 
brouo-ht  the  poor  boy  into  this  miserable  state  ? 

It  was  sin  that  shut  up  James  in  the  gloomy  pris- 
on. It  was  sin,  committed  against  God  and  man. 
It  was  stealing ;  he  broke  the  eighth  commandment, 
where  God  says,  "  Thou  shall  not  steal."  You 
know  that  man  punishes  transgressors  for  some 
crimes,  such  as  stealing,  robbery  and  murder.  That 
is,  the  laws  of  the  state  forbid  such  crimes,  and  say 
the  transgressors  must  be  punished.  Then,  when 
people  break  the  law,  the  officers  of  justice  seize 
them  if  they  can,  and  they  are  tried  in  court.  If 
they  are  found  guilty,  they  are  condemned  and  sent 
lo  prison,  and  some  of  the  worst  of  them  ate  hang- 
ed. Others  are  doomed  to  stay  in  the  State's  prison 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  some  as  long  as  they 
live.  Only  think  of  their  being  shut  up  in  such  a 
place  till  they  die,  and  never  seeing  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  never  going  home  to  their  friends  any 
more.  Read  under  the  picture  about  James  For- 
rest, and  think  how  dreadfully  you  would  feel  if 
you'were  shut  up  as  he  is;  and  how  thankful  you 
should  be  if  you  have  had  kind  friends  to  teach  you 
the  wickedness  of  stealing  and  such  crimes,  and 
keep  you  from  su«b  evil  ways.  How  thankful 
James  must  be,  that  Christians  are  so  kind  as  to 
visit  him  in  his  dungeon,  and  teach  him  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  that  he  may  be  brought  to  repentance, 
and  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  when  he  dies.  His 
Sabbath  school  teacher  did  not  forsake  him,  though 
he  had  become  a  very  wicked  boy,  and  was  shut 
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up  for  his  crimes;  but  went,  like  his  Lord  and 
Savior,  10  seek  and  save  one  who  was  lost.  The 
boy  was  "  in  prison,  and  he  came  unto  him,"  to 
iry  if  he  could  save  his  soul  from  ruin. 

But  it  is  better  to  avoid  such  wicked  deeds,  than 
to  repent  of  them  after  they  are  committed  and  the 
punishment  overtakes  us.  Fob  have  the  Bible,  and 
ministers,  and  Sabbath  school  teachers,  and  we 
hope  Christian  parents,  to  leach  you  the  way  of 
wisdom,  and  keep  you  from  the  sinful  courses.  May 
you  know  the  Scriptures  from  your  childhood,  and 
love  them  loo.  May  you  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
all  the  day  long  ;  that  when  sinners  entice  you,  you 
may  not  consent ;  that  when  templaiions  assail  you, 
you  may  not  be  overcome  ;  that  you  may  early  love 
and  seek  Christ,  the  Shepherd,  who  will  lead  you  all 
your  life  long;  who  will  keep  you  from  sin  and 
folly,  so  that  you  will  never  be  shut  up  in  prison 
in  this  world,  nor  in  the  prison  of  endless  despair. 

But  you  must  remember,  that  there  are  many  sins 
for  which  people  are  not  punished  by  human  laws, 
and  courts  and  prisons;  and  that  God  punishes 
men  and  children  for  these  in  another  world,  how- 
ever they  may  enjoy  their  liberty  and  be  respected 
in  this  life,  unless  they  repent  and  believe  anil 
learn  to  do  well.  Suppose  you  should  never  steal, 
or  murder,  nil  your  days;  yet  if  you  love  the  world 
more  than  God,  and  live  without  prayer,  and  delay 
repentance,  and  say  to  Christ,  thou  shall  not  rule 
over  me,  it  is  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  for  all 
these  things  God  will  bring  you  into  judgment.  Do 
not  then  despise  the  poor  criminals  in  prison,  and 
say  you  are  better  than  they  ;  for  you  also  have 
sinned,  and  without  repentance  and  new  obedience, 
you  cannot  dwell  with  God  in  glory  and  peace. 

The  picture  and  the  story  of  James  Forrest  re- 
mind us  of  Theron  Chcny,  of  whom  we  gave  an 
account  in  the  Companion  of  Nov.  17th.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  him,  and  how  he  was  condem- 
ned in  court  for  robbing  another  boy  and  almost 
killing  him  with  a  club.  He  was  not  hanged  as 
the  strict  severity  of  the  law  required  ;  but  the 
punishment  is  changed,  and  he  is  shut  up  in  the 
Slate  prison  at  Chariestown  for  life.  A  Christian 
from  this  city  saw  him  there,  a  few  days  ago  ;  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  Chaplain  has  a 
Sabbath  school  in  the  prison,  and  that  Theron  was 
among  the  pupils.  Poor  lad,  he  has  found  that  the 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard.  May  he  sorrow  to 
repentance,  and  be  washed  from  his  sins  in  the 
Redeemer's  blood.  But  let  all  children  beware  of 
bad  passions,  of  the  love  of  money,  and  of  all  those 
evil  communications  which  corrupt  good  manners 
and  destroy  the  soul. 


flying  about  the  nosegays  for  a  moment  they  settled 
upon  one  of  them.  King  Solomon  knew  that  the 
bees  were  searching  for  honey,  and  that  they 
could  not  find  it  in  false  flowers,  however  beautiful, 
so  that  he  was  able  at  once  to  say  which  was  the 
nosegay  of  real  flowers. 

Now  this  story  may  teach  us  several  things:  I 
will  just  notice  two.  1st,  That  Solomon,  although 
the  wisest  of  men,  was  not  above  learning  from  a 
bee  ;  and  I  dare  say  my  readers  recollect  his  advice, 
"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways, 
and  be  wise."  So  we  may  learn  many  useful  things 
from  persons  whom  we  at  first  think  not  so  wise  as 
ourselves,  and  even  from  observing  the  animals 
around  us. 

2d.  There  are  a  great  many  books  written  for 
young  people,  some  of  them  are  very  amusing  ;  but 
they  teach  nothing  useful.  They  say  nothing  about 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  way  of  salvation,  nor 
do  they  tell  us  what  is  the  will  of  God.  There  are 
others  which  perhaps  at  first  do  not  appear  quite  so 
pretty;  but  then  they  contain  much  that  is  useful, 
and  refer  to  the  Bible,  that  best  of  books.  Now  a 
child  who  is  desirous  of  learning  what  will  make 
him  wise,  both  for  this  world  and  that  which  is  to 
come,  will  fix  upon  the  books  I  mentioned  last,  just 
as  the  bees  fixed  upon  the  real  nosegay.  Though 
he  may  just  for  a  moment  look  at  the  idle  tales,  yet 
when  he  finds  there  is  nothing  good  to  be  learned 
from  them,  he  will  throw  them  aside  and  seek  for 
something  better.  Alas!  how  many  children  there 
are  who  rest  content  with  the  idle  books! 

[Child's  Companion. 


ed  the  transaction,  now  stepped  up  to  the  boy,  and 
told  him  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  him  reprove  his 
companion  in  such  a  manner,  and  hoped  he  would 
make  it  his  rule  never  to  play  with  boys  who  were 
guilty  of  the  odious  vice  of  swearing. 


Modesty,  in  a  young  female,  is  the  flower  of  a 
tender  shrub,  which  is  the  promise  of  excellent 
fruits.  To  destroy  it,  is  to  destroy  the  germ  of  a 
thousand  virtues,  to  destroy  the  hope  of  society,  to 
commit  an  outrage  against  nature.  The  air  of  the 
world  is  a  burning  breath  that  every  day  blasts  this 
precious  flower. — Slienstonc. 


POETEY. 


MISCEILAKY. 


KING  SOLOMON  AND  THE  TWO  NOSEGAYS. 

The  other  day  I  read  a  story  about  king  Solomon 
and  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  asked  him  many  diffi- 
cult questions.     1   Kings  x.   1. 

The  story  I  am  about  to  relate  is  not  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  therefore  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  true  ; 
but  we  may  learn  something  from  it.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

One  day  the  queen  of  Sheba  entered  the  great 
hall,  where  king  Solomon  was  sitting  on  his  throne. 
She  stood  at  the  further  end,  and  held  a  nosegay  of 
beautiful  flowers  in  each  hand  ;  one  nosegay  was 
of  real  flowers,  the  other  was  of  artificial  flowers, 
but  so  very  well  made  that  a  person  at  a  little  dis- 
tance could  not  know  them  from  real  flowers. 

The  queen  of  Sheba  said,  "  O  King!  thou  art 
the  wisest  of  men;  tell  me  which  of  these  nosegays 
is  made  of  real  flowers  7" 

Solomon  was  a  great  deal  too  far  off  to  smell 
them  or  touch  them  ;  and  the  artificial  flowers  were 
so  well  made  that  he  could  perceive  no  difference. 
For  a  long  lime  he  was  in  doubt,  and  his  courtiers 
began  to  fear  lhal  the  stranger  queen  had  puzzled 
iheir  king.  At  last  Solomon  saw  some  bees  on  the 
outside  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  hall ;  he  then 
thought  of  a  method  which  would  enable  him  to 
answer  the  question.  He  ordered  the  window  to 
be  opened;    some  of  the  bees  entered,  and  after 


S!andcr.-Ny  child  has  more  than  once  come  home 
quite  angry  and  troubled  at  what  she  has  overheard 
said  about  me.     "  Why,  father,  they  declared  that 

you  said  so  and  so,  at the  other  day,  and  you 

were  not  there,   for   you   were   miles   from   home 
then."     "  I  know  it,  child." 

"Don't  you  mean,  father,  to  tell  them  of  it?" 

"  If  I  should,  child,  there  would  be  another  tale 
to  put  down  to-morow.  Don't  be  concerned.  One 
story  drives  out  another.  Had  I  any  way  of  know- 
ing when  they  come  to  the  last,  perhaps  I  might  be 
at  the  trouble  of  correcting  that." 

"But,  father,  are  so  many  things  said  that  are 
not  true?" 

"  There  was  a  rule,  my  child,  which  your  great- 
grandfather, who  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man,  laid 
down  for  himself,  and  taught  me.  And,  as  I  have 
found  it  hold  pretty  true,  1  will  now  teach  it  you. 
— '  Take  two  fourths  of  what  you  hear  to  be  cer- 
tainly false,  the  third  quarter,  probably  so,  and  the 
last  doubtful.'  Your  great  grandfather,  so  far  from 
being  of  a  morose  or  melancholy  temperament,  was 
cheerful  both  by  constitution  and  on  principle;  but 
he  was  a  man  of  much  experience,  and  of  wise 
observation." — Boston  Recorder. 
— es©e— 

A  Definition. — A  school  boy,  in  the  Literary  Em- 
porium, being  asked  to  define  the  word  admission, 
answered,  "  Twenty-five  cents."  "  Twenty-five 
cents,"  echoed  the  master,  "  what  sort  of  a  defini- 
tion is  that?"  "  I  don't  know,"  sulkily  replied  the 
boy,  "  but  I'm  sure  it  says  so  on  the  advertisement 
down  here  at  the  show."  "  Yes,"  said  another  boy, 
"and  children  half  price!" 

[Now,  we  must  not  laugh  at  the  little  boy  for  his 
queer  answer.  Perhaps  he  did  not  understand  the 
question.  If  he  had  been  asked,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  admission?  he  would  have  said, 
"  O,  I  saw  that  word  on  the  show-bill,  and  it  means 
that  Pa  can  be  admitted  to  see  the  show  for  25 
cents,  and  can  take  me  with  him  for  half  price."] 

Anecdote. — Some  lime  since,  as  several  boys  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  playing  at 
football,  in  Summer  street,  Boston,  one  of  them  fell 
and  hurt  himself,  upon  which  be  began  to  curse 
and  swear  in  a  most  shocking  manner.  One  ot 
his  mates, on  hearing  it,  thus  accosted  him,  "  James, 
why  do  you  swear  so?  What  good  does  it  do — do 
you  feel  any  better  for  it?  1  will  not  play  with  you 
if  you  swear  so."     A  gentleman  who  had  witness- 


'TWAS  BUT  A  BABE.' 

I  asked  iliem  why  llie  verdant  turf  wan  riven 

From  its  firm  routing,  and  vvilli  a  silent  lip 

Tliey  pointer!  to  a  new  made  chasm  among 

The  mnrlde-pillar'd  mansions  of  the  dead. 

Who  goelh  to  his  rest  in  yon  damp  couch  1 

The  tearless  crowd  pass  on.     "  Twas  hut  a  Babe.* 

A  Babel  Ami  so  ye  poise  in  the  stern  scales 

Of  calculation  the  fond  bosom's  wealth, 

Hating  in  priceless  idols  as  ye  weigh 

Such  merchandise  as  moth  nnd  rust  corrupt, 

Or  the  rude  robber  steals.     Ye  mete  out  grief 

Perchance,  when  youth,  maturity  of  age 

Sink  in  the  thronging  tomb  :  hut  when  the  breatb 

Grows  icy  on  the  lip  of  innocence, 

Release  your  wearied  sympathies,  and  say 

i'  Twas  but  a  babe.' 

What  knew  ye  other  love 
Who  patient  watcheth  till  the  stars  grow  dim 
Over  the  drooping  Infant,  with  an  eye 
Bright  as  unchanging Hope,  if  Air  repose? 
What  know  ye  of  her  woe  who  sought  no  joy 
More  exquisite,  than  off  his  placid  brow 
To  trace  the  glow  of  health,  and  drink  at  dawn 
The  ardent  lustre  of  Itis  waking  smile. 

Go  ask  that  musing  father  why  the  grave 
So  narrow  and  so  noteless,  might  not  close 
Without  a  tear,  and  though  his  lip  be  mute, 
Feelifcg  the  poverty  of  speech  to  give 
Fit  answer  to  thee  ;  still  his  pallid  brow, 
And  the  deep  agonizing  prayer,  that  load 
Midnight's  dark  wing  for  Him  the  God  of  strength, 
May  satisfy  thy  question. 

Ye  who  mourn 
When  o'er  yon  vacant  cradle,  or  the  rnlres 
That  deck'd  the  lost  one's  form,  awake  a  tide 
Of  recollected  joy,  can  ye  not  trust 
Y'our  treasure  to  His  nrms  whose  changeless  enna 
Passelh  a  mother's  love? — Can  Ye  not  hope 
When  a  few  hasty  years  their  race  have  rua, 
To  go  to  him,  tho'  he  no  more  on  earth 
Returns  to  you  1 

And  when  glad  Faith  doth  hear, 
To  cheer  her  through  the  ceaseless  toil  of  earth. 
Some  echo  of  celestial  harmonica, 
Archangel's  praises,  and  the  high  response 
Of  seraph's  hymn,  with  cherub's  thrilling  chant, 
Think  that  your  babe  is  there.  L.  H.  S. 


From  the  Genius  of  Temperance. 
LINES    ON  THE  DEATH  OF   A  YOUNG  MAN  BY 
INTEMPERANCE. 
Tall  the  mournful  funeral  bell, 
Strains  of  music  ne'er  can  tell, 
How  high  he  stood — how  low  he  fell, 

Toll  the  funeral  bell. 
Tell  not  of  his  youthful  years 
His  fathpr's  hopes,  his  father's  prayers, 
His  mother's  tears,  his  mother's  cares. 

All  were  lost  on  him. 
He  looked  for  joy  in  cups  of  wine, 
lie  said  its  rays  made  genius  shine, 
That  it  was  made  to  cheer,  refine, 

And  elevate  the  soul. 
And  he  could  never  bear  restraint, 
His  soul  within  would  almost  faint, 
To  hear  a  superstitious  saint, 

l'.hl  him  his  cups  to  flee. 
♦         *♦•♦»** 

Cold  winter's  hands  Itis  eyelids  close. 
His  winding  sheet's  the  drifting  snows, — 
His  farewell,  the  wild  wind  that  blows. 

In  anger  o'er  the  plain. 
No  tender  mother  soothes  his  cares, 
No  pilving  Savior  hears  his  prayers, — 
No  angel-hand  in  waiting  bears 

His  soul  in  pcucc   away. 
But  demons  drear  around  him  wait, 
Exulting  in  his  fearful  fate, 
Indulging  all  their  hellish  hate 

In  gusts  of  laughter  wild. 
Toll  the  mournful  funeral  bell, 
Strains  of  music  ne'er  can  tell, 
How  high  he  stooil — how  low  he  fell. 

Toll  Utc  funeral  bell. 
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LIFE  OF  LUCY  COLE. 

Tlie  Picture  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  pre6xed  to  the 
"  Narrative  of  the  life  of  Miss  Lucy  Cole  of  Sedgwick,  Me." 
■who  died  at  the  age  of  14.  •Published  by  James  Loring,  132, 
Washington  street. 

Lucy  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  Sabbath 
school.  Although  unable  to  attend  herself,  she 
frequently  had  opportunities  of  reading  the  Sabbath 
school  books:  and  a  few  days  before  she  died,  she 
repeated  with  much  feeling,  some  of  their  interest- 
ing contents.  She  appeared  to  possess  an  unusual 
desire  even  to  the  last,  that  the  children  might 
rightly  improve  their  precious  privileges.  She  spoke 
in  a  most  feeling  manner,  a  short  time  before  she 
died,  of  their  accountability  to  God,  and  that  they 
possessed  immortal  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost ;  and 
she  manifested  a  desire  that  these  solemn  realities 
might  be  deeply  impressed  on  their  minds. 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  her  own  journal,  exhibits 
her  religious  sense  of  an  evening  view  of  the  beautiful  firmament 
above : — 

"  How  pleasant  and  serene  is  the  evening  breeze, 
and  the  glory  of  the  fiimament  to  gaze  upon,  and 
to  view  the  stars,  that  roll  through  the  lofty  skies. 
But  they  are  ruled  by  the  almighty  power  of  God. 
Yes;  and  to  turn  our  eyes  down  upon  the  earth, 
and  see  the  works  of  creation  all  around  us,  the 
trees  and  sweet  flowers,  that  open  their  leaves  in 
the  morning  dew  !  And  the  little  birds,  which  sine 
bo  sweetly  in  the  green  boughs  !  Have  we  not 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
lias  given  us  all  these  things  to  be  useful  in  our 
concerns?  The  Lord  is  very  merciful  to  me,  a 
poor,  wretched  creature,  bound  on  for  eternity,  and 
very  soon  to  sland  before  my  Judge.  O  then  may 
1  improve  these  precious  moments,  before  they  are 
gone  forever." 

NARRATIVE. 


TFIE  ELDER'S  DEATH-RED. 

"Jamie,  thy  own  father  has  forgotten  thee,  for- 
gotten thee  in  thy  infancy,  and  me  in  my  old  ace; 
but,  Jamie,  forget  not  thou  thy  father  nor  thy  moth- 
er; for  that,  thou  knowest  and  feelest  is  the  com- 
mandment of  God." 

The  broken-hearted  boy  could  give  no  reply. 
He  had  gradually  stolen  closer  and  closer  unto  the 
loving  old  man,  and  now  was  lying,  worn  out  with 
sorrow,  drenched  and  dissolved  in  tears, in  his  grand- 
father's bosom.  His  mother  had  sunk  down  on  her 
knees  and  hid  her  face  with  her  hands.  "  O  !  if 
my  husband  knew  but  of  this — he  would  never, never 
desert  his  dying  father !"  And  I  now  knew,  that 
the  Elder  was  praying  on  his  death-bed  for  a  diso- 
bedient and  wicked  son. 

At  this  affecting  time.the  minister  took  the  Fami- 


ly Bible  on  his  knees,  and  said,  "  Let  us  sing  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  part  of  the  fifteenth 
psalm;"  and  he  read  with  a  tremulous  and  broken 
voice,  these  beautiful  verses, 

"  Within  thy  tabernacle,Lord  ! 
Who  shall  abide  with  thee  t 
And  in  thy  high  and  holy  hill 
Who  shall  a  dweller  be  1 

The  man  that  walkelh  uprightly, 

And  worketh  righteousness, 
And  as  he  thinketh  in  bis  heart 

So  doth  be  truth  express." 

Ere  the  psalm  was  yet  over,  the  door  was  open- 
ed, a  tall,  fine  looking  person  entered,  but  with  a 
lowering  and  dark  countenance,  seeming  in  sorrow, 
in  misery  and  remorse.  Agitated,  confounded,  and 
awe-struck  by  the  melancholy  and  dirge-like  mu- 
sic, he  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  looked  with  a  ghast- 
ly face  towards  his  father's  bed.  When  the  psalm 
ceased,  the  Elder  said  with  a  solemn  voice,  "My 
son — thou  art  come  in  time  to  receive  thy  father's 
blessing.  May  the  remembrance  of  what  will  hap- 
pen in  this  room,  before  the  morning  again  shines 
over  the  Hazel  glen,  win  thee  from  the  error  of  thy 
ways!  Thou  art  here  to  witness  the  mercy  of  thv 
God  and  thy  Savior,  whom  thou  hast  forgotten." 

The  minister  looked,  if  not  with  a  stern,  yet  with 
an  upbraiding  countenance,  on  the  young  man,  who 
had  not  yet  recovered  his  speech,  and  said,  Wil- 
liam !  for  three  years  past  your  shadow  has  not 
darkened  the  door  of  the  house  of  God.  They  who 
fear  not  the  thunder,  may  tremble  at  the  still  small 
voice  :  now  is  the  hour  for  repentance — that  your 
father's  spirit  may  carry  up  to  heaven  tidings  of  a 
contrite  soul  saved  from  the  company  of  sinners. 

The  young  man,  with  much  effort,  advanced  to 
the  bed  side,  and  at  last  found  voice  to  say,  "  Fath- 
er, I  am  not  without  the  affections  of  nature — and 
I  hurried  home  the  moment  I  heard  that  the  min- 
ister had  been  seen  riding  towards  our  house.  I 
hope  that  you  will  yet  recover,  and  if  I  have  ever 
made  you  unhappy,  I  ask  your  forgiveness — for 
though  I  may  not  think  as  you  do  on  matters  of 
religion,  I  have  a  human  heart.  Father,  I  may 
have  been  unkind,  but  I  am  not  cruel.  1  ask  your 
forgiveness." 

"  Come  near  to  me,  William  ;  kneel  down  by  the 
bedside,  and  let  my  hand  feel  the  head  of  my  be- 
loved son  —  for  blindness  is  coming  fast  upon  me. 
Thou  wert  my  first  bnrn,  and  thou  art  my  only  liv- 
ing son.  All  Ihy  brothers  and  sisters  ate  lying  in 
the  churchyard,  beside  her  whose  sweet  face  thine 
own,  William,  did  once  so  much  resemble.  Lono- 
wert  thou  the  joy,  the  pride  of  my  soul, — aye,  too 
much  the  pride,  for  there  was  not  in  all  the  parish, 
such  a  man,  such  a  son,  as  my  own  William.  If 
thy  heart  has  since  been  changed,  God  may  again 
inspire  it  with  right  thoughts.  I  have  sorely  wept 
for  thee — aye,  William,  when  there  was  none  near 
me — even  as  David  wept  for  Absalom — for  thee 
my  son,  my  son  I" 

A  long  deep  groan  was  the  only  reply  ;  but  the 
whwle  body  of  Ihe  kneeling  man  was  convulsed; 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  his  sufferings,  his  contrition, 
his  remorse,  and  his  despair.  The  pastor  said,  with 
a  sterner  voice,  and' a ustcrer  countenance  than  were 
natural  to  him,  "  Know  you  whose  hand  is  now 
lying  on  your  rebellious  head  ?  But  what  signifies 
the  word  father,  to  him  who  has  denied  God  the 
Father  of  us  all?"  "Oh  !  press  him  not  too  hardly," 
said  his  weeping  wife,  coming  forward  from  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room, where  she  tried  to  conceal  her- 
self in  grief,  fear  and  shame.  Spare,  Oh!  spare 
my  husband — he  has  ever  been  kind  tome:  and 
with  that  she  knelt  down  beside  him,  with  her  long 
soft  white  arms  mournfully  and  affectionately  laid 
across  his  neck.      "Go  thou,  likewise,  my  sweet 


little  Jamie,"  said  the  Elder,  "go  even  out  of  my 
bosom,  and  kneel  down  beside  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  so  that  I  may  bless  you  all  at  once,  and 
with  one  yearning  prayer."  The  child  did  as  the 
solemn  voice  commanded,  and  knelt  down  some* 
what  timidly  by  his  father's  side;  nor  did  the  un- 
happy man  decline  encircling  with  his  arm,  the 
child  too  much  neglected,  but  still  dear  to  him  33 
his  own  blood,  in  spite  of  the  deadening  and  deba* 
sing  influence  of  infidelity. 

"  Put  the  word  of  God  into  the  hands  of  my  son, 
and  let  him  read  aloud  to  his  dying  father  the  2olh, 
20th,  and  27th  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  gospel  according  to  St.  John."  The  pastor 
|  went  up  to  the  kneelers,  and  with  a  voice  of  pity, 
condolence,  and  pardon,  said,  "There  was  a  time, 
when  none,  William,  could  read  the  Scripture  bet- 
ter than  couldst  thou — can  it  be  that  the  son  of  my 
friend  hath  forgotten  the  lessons  of  his  youth  ?"  He 
had  not  forgotten  them — there  was  no  need  for  the 
repentant  sinner  to  lift  up  his  eyes  from  the  bed 
side.  The  sacred  stream  of  the  gospel  had  worn  a 
channel  in  his  heart,  and  the  waters  were  again 
flowing.  With  a  choked  voice  he  said,  "Jesus 
said  unto  her,  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life: 
and  whosoever  liveth,  and  believelh  in  me,  shall 
never  die.  Believest  thou  this?  She  said  unto 
him,  yea,  Lord:  I  believe  thou  art  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  which  should  come  into  the  world.'.1 

"  That  is  not  an  unbeliever's  voice,"  said  the 
dying  man,  triumphanlly  ;  "  my  William  hast  thou 
an  unbeliever's  heart?  Say  that  thou  believest  in 
what  thou  hast  now  read,  and  thy  father  will  die 
happy!"  "I  do  believe;  and  aslhou  forgivest  me, 
so  may  I  he  forgiven  by  my  Father  who  is  in  Heav- 
en."  The  Elder  seemed  like  a  man  suddenly  inspi- 
red with  a  new  life.  His  faded  eyes  kindled — his 
pale  cheeks  glowed — his  palsied  hands  seemed  to 
wax  strong — and  his  voice  was  clear  as  that  of 
manhood  in  its  prime.  "  Into  thv  hands,  oh  God  ! 
I  commit  my  spirit ;"  and,  so  saying,  he  gently 
sunk  back  on  his  pillow  ;  and  I  thought  I  heard  a 
sigh.  There  was  then  a  long  deep  silence,  and  the 
father,  the  mother,  and  the  child,  rose  from  their 
knees.  The  eyes  of  us  all  were  turned  towards 
the  white  placid  face  of  the  figure  now  stretched 
in  everlasting  rest :  and  without  lamentations,  save 
the  silent  lamentations  of  the  resigned  soul,  we 
stood  around  the  Death-bed  of  the  Elder. 


THE    HUSSESY. 


LEAVING    HOME. 

How  careful  should  children  be  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  their  beloved  parents!  How  anxious 
to  do  every  thing  to  please  and  comfort  them  !  The 
Bible  holds  out  its  frequent  warnings  to  disobedi- 
ent children.  Its  threatenings  are  often  repealed 
against  their  ungrateful  and  unnatural  conduct  ! 
and  its  pages  offer  the  most  cheering  promises,  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  the  dutiful  and  obedient  child. 
If  each  one  were  solemnly  to  consider  this,  where 
is  the  child  v^ho  would  dare  to  treat  an  affectionate 
parent  with  disrespect  or  unkindness  !  And  every 
child  who  wishes  to  be  happy,  would  do  well  often, 
to  reflect,  "  my  parents  will  die,  they  may  both  be 
taken  from  me,  and  laid  in  the  grave,  and  the  earth 
will  cover  them  and  hide  them  from  my  sight : 
how  then  shall  I  feel  if  I  have  to  reflect  that  I  have 
ever  filled  their  hearts  with  sadness  and  sorrow  on 
my  account !"  Oh !  when  looking  upon  the  cold 
remains,  or  standing  by  the  grave  of  a  departed 
parent,  how  will  a  child  bear  to  think  of  a  harsh 
word,  or  an  unkind  look  or  action,  which  now  he 
can  never  make  amends  for  by  any  acts  of  dutiful 
attention,  and  which  he  feels  he  never  can  forget ! 

Very  sorrowful  were  the  feelings  of  Anna  and 
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Catharine  Howell  while  on  ihcir  way  will)  llieir  I 
father  from  the  pleasant  home  where  all  the  years 
of  their  short  lives  had  been  passed,  and  where  they  | 
had  just  seen  laid  in  the  earih,  all  thai  remained  to  , 
them  of  their  beloved  mortier.  Lale  in  the  day  they  ( 
reached  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  their  lather 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Murray, 
an  old  and  attached  friend  of  the  family. 

"These  are  my  daughters,  Mrs.  Murray,"  said 
Mr.  Howell,  as  he  presented  them  to  hei  at  the 
door:  "  they  are  much  grown  since  you  saw  them. 
They  will  remain  with  you,"  he  continued,  after 
they  had  eniereil  the  house,  "  for  several  months, 
until  my  return  from  the  South, when,  if  Providence 
permit,  I  will  see  you  again,  and  I  hope  to  find 
them  much  improved,  and  to  see  that  they  resemble 
both  in  mind  and  manners  the  dear  parent  they 
have  lost." 

It  was  many  days  after  their  father  had  left  them 
before  Anna  and  Catharine  felt  at  home  in  their 
new  situation.  They  had  been  constantly  under 
the  care  of  their  excellent  mother,  and  it  had  been 
her  anxious  desire  to  train  them  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go.  Her  children,  although  quite 
young,  had  promised  to  he  all  that  she  wished  them. 
They  were  attentive  to  her  wishes,  and  while  their 
mother  lived,  the  little  girls  thought  they  did  all  in 
their  power  to  please  her.  But  now  that  they 
could  see  her  face  no  longer,  that  they  could  think 
of  her  but  as  lost  to  them  forever,  they  thought  of 
many  things  they  might  have  done  for  their  moth- 
er, which  they  had  neglected  to  do,  and  many  things 
which  they  had  done,  they  now  recollected  with 
shame  and  sorrow. 

"Do  you  not  remember,  sister,"  Anna  would  say, 
"  the  day  last  summer,  when  we  were  playing  in 
the  garden,  and  mamma  came  for  us  to  come  to 
our  lessons.  How  often  since  I  have  almost  thought 
I  heard  her  calling  us,  "  Anna,"  "  Catharine,"  with 
her  weak  and  gentle  voice,  and  we  hid  behind  the 
bushes  ;  and  when  we  saw  her  pass  quite  near  us, 
looking  fatigued  and  disappointed,  we  only  laughed 
to  think  how  we  had  deceived  our  mother.  Oh, 
sister,  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  these  things!" 

In  their  work,  their  studies,  and  their  play,  the 
sisters  were  careful  to  avoid  every  thing  which  their 
mother  had  forbidden, and  to  ask  themselves  always, 
"  how  would  my  mother  have  liked  me  to  do  this." 
And  any  duty  which  she  had  enjoined  upon  them, 
they  were  anxious  anil  diligent  to  perform. 

Thus,  as  time  passed  away,  and  they  were  able 
to  think  with  less  severe  pain  of  the  home  they  had 
left,  and  the  loss  they  had  mourned,  they  continual- 
ly found  the  remembrance  and  the  example  of  their 
mother,  a  blessing  to  themselves.  Yet  they  never 
ceased  to  regret,  that  they  had  not  been  sensible  of 
the  goodness  of  God,  in  giving  her  to  them,  while 
she  lived;  that  they  had  not  done  more  for  their 
mother ;  and  that  they  had  ever  grieved  her,  or 
given  her  a  moment's  anxiety  or  pain. 

[  Youth's  Friend. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


From  the  Philadelphia!!. 

YOUTHFUL  BENEVOLENCE   ENCOURAGED. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Jonas  King. 

To  Miss  Margaret  C.  Ely,  her  brother,  and  their  friends  w!ir> 

assisted  in  collecting  money  for  the  establishment  of  a  School 

for  Females  in  Greece. 

My  dear  Young  Friends.  You  have  probably 
read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said,  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  See  Acts  xx.  35. 

Now  fancy  to  yourselves,  that  you  were  born  in 
a  land  far  distant  from  happy  America  ;  in  a  land 
of  superstition,  ignorance,  error  and  darkness, 
where  you  had  scarcely  any  means  of  instruction. 
In  that  situation  would  you  not  consider  it  a  great 
blessing,  if  some  one  should  send  to  you  schools, 
and  teachers,  and  books,  such  as  you  now  possess  ? 
Great  as  you  may  consider  this  blessing,  yours  is 
still  greater,  and  that  because  you  have  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  schools  and  teachers  and  books  to 
others,  instead  of  receiving  them.  The  Lord  Je- 
sus said,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 


ceive."    The  grey-headed  miser   doubts  what  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  said,  and  writes  upon   his  iron  cof- 
fers and  upon  his  stony  heart,  "It  is   more   blessed 
to  receive   than   to  give :"    so   he   heeds   not  the 
wants  of  others,  but  hoards  up  his    silver  and   his 
gold  till  death  seizes  upon  him,  lays   him  prostrate 
in   the   grave  and   scatters  his    wealth    among   his 
heirs,  or  perhaps  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.   Poor 
man  ;   he  is  not  to  be  envied  but  pitied  !     He  was 
probably  not  taught  in   his  childhood,  that  simple 
and  beautiful  lesson  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  1  trust 
you  are  now  learning,  that,  ,(  it  is  more  blessed   to 
give  than   to  receive."      He   was    probably   taught 
by  his  parents,  that  the  first  and  great  object  should 
be  to  take  care  of  himself,  amass  wealth,  and  give 
himself  but  little  concern  about  others.     This  rule 
he    followed,    till    his    wealth   increasing  with    his 
years,  became  an  idol,  before  which  all   the  affec- 
tions of  his  heart  prostrated   themselves,  night  and 
day,  and  then  the  thoughts  of  benevolence  became 
painful,  and  efforts  to  enlighten  men  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  he  could   not  regard  as  of  any  great 
importance.      His  stores  are  now  increased,  he  has 
purchased   lands,  and    builded    goodly  houses,  and 
his  cares  are  so   multiplied,   that  he   can   scarcely 
find  time  to  read    the   word  of  God,  much   less  to 
inquire  into  the  wretched  slate  of  his  fellow  beings, 
who,  unless  the  gospel  be  sent  to  them,  must  per- 
ish forever.     He    has  seen  the   Book   of  God,  and 
perhaps  has  it  in  his  dwelling,  but  it  does  not  inter- 
est him.      He  has   heard  the  Gospel,  and   perhaps 
puts  his  body  in  the  church  every 'Lord's  day — but 
the  Gospel  has  to  him  no  charms,  and  no  one  can 
reasonably  expect,  that  he  should  feel   an   interest 
in  sending  it  to  others.     And   all   this  is  perhaps 
owing  to  his  having  learned  in   his  childhood,  the 
reverse  of  what  the  Lord  Jesus  teaches  us,  that  "  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." — Follow 
the  poor  man  with  all  his  riches;    no,  not  with  his 
riches,  for  he  can  take  nothing  with   him — naked 
as  he  came  into  the  world,  so  naked  must  he  return 
— follow  him   beyond  the  precincts  of  the  grave; 
see  him  opening  his  astonished  eyes  upon  the  scenes 
of  the   invisible  world — in   company    with   him,  at 
whose  gale  sat  the  despised  Lazarus,  with  the  dogs 
licking  his  sores — wait  a  little  in  your  imagination, 
let  a  few  ages  roll  away,  and   then  see  him  called 
before  the  Lord  Jesus  to  be  judged  ;  ihen,  when 
earth  is  dissolving — the  gold  and  the  silver  and  all 
the  elements  melting  with   fervent  heat — the  sun 
and  moon  darkened — the  stars  falling — the  heavens 
rolling  together  like  a  scroll — the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel and   the  trump  of  God   assembling  all   the 
multitudes  of  the  dead  to  receive  their  final   sen- 
tence— Ihen,  if  not  before,  will  he  learn    with   un- 
speakable grief,  that  he  was   artfully   deceived    in 
his  views  with  regard  to  this  perishing  world,  and 
that  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  indeed  true. 
They   too,   who,   from   love   to  Christ,   are   now 
contributing  to  rescue  their  fellow  men  from  ignor- 
ance and  sin,  will  then   feel,  that  the   blessedness 
which  they  now  have  in  giving,  compared  with  that 
which  they  will  then  have,  is  no  more  than  a  sin- 
gle particle  of  light  compared   with  the  full  efful- 
gence of  the  mid-day  sun.     What  you,  my  young 
friends,  have  done, will  not  in  thai  day  be  forgotten. 
I  do  not  know  your  hearts.      But  if  you  have  given 
from  love  to  Christ,  and  a  desire  that  our  benight- 
ed fellow  beings  may  be  enlightened  and  saved, your 
reward  will  be  great.     Follow  on  to  do  good  ;   you 
will  find, even  in  this  life,  a  blessedness  in  so  doing, 
of  which,  they  who  live  only  for  themselves  can 
have  no  conception.      I  do  not  say  this  in  order  to 
excite  you  to  contribute  to  the  object,  which  I  have 
in  view.     No,  give  for  this,  or  send  the  Gospel  to 
India,  or  Palestine,  or  Africa.or  to  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  it  is  the  same  thing — for  the  whole  world  must 
be  enlightened  and  evangelized,  and  a  soul  in  In- 
dia is  as  precious  as  one  in  Greece,  or  in  the  "  Ho- 
ly City"  of  Jerusalem. 

Follow  on  to  do  good,  and  may  the  Lord  Jesus 
cause  you  to  feel  in  your  own  souls,  that  blessed- 
ness, which  he,  and  he  alone  can  give.  That  it 
may  be  thus,  is  the  desire  of  your  affectionate 
friend,  Jonas  King. 


HISTORY, 


TURKISH  LADIKS. 
The  following  adventure  is  related  by  Mr, 
Hughes  in  his  Travels  in  Greece  and  Albania  : — 
Mr.  Parker  and  myself  were  vehemently  abused 
one  day  as  we  descended  from  the  Acropolis,  by 
three  Turkish  ladies  for  daring  to  look  at  them. 
We  certainly  were  attracted  by  nothing  but  their 
strange  appearance  ;  for  they  were  so  muffled  up 
from  head  to  foot  in  long  white  robes,  with  banda- 
ges covering  the  face  and  showing  nothing  but 
their  eyes,  that  they  looked  exactly  like  a  trio  of 
Egyptian  mummies  going  out  to  take  the  air.  These 
ladies,  however,  are  not  so  squeamish  when  out  of 
observation,  as  1  afterwards  discovered.  Copying  in- 
scriplionsone  afternoon  in  the  courlof  Lusieri  while 
that  worthy  Don  was  enjoying  his  siesta,  I  heard  a 
gentle  knocking  at  the  outer  gate,  which  having 
opened,  I  saw  with  surprise  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
Turkish  ladies,  covered  with  white  mantles  reach- 
ing from  head  to  foot.  Having  let  them  in,  they 
made  me  understand  by  signs  that  the  object  of 
their  visit  was  to  see  a  fine  clock  with  musical 
chimes  that  Lord  Elgin  had  presented  to  the  city 
of  Athens.  They  followed  me  slowly  and  silently 
to  the  temporary  shed  in  which  it  was  placed  ;  but 
had  no  sooner  entered  than  they  began  to  giggle, 
and  presently  burst  into  a  laugh;  they  then  threw 
back  their  long  veils, as  if  by  a  preconcerted  scheme  to 
surprise  me  by  that  blaze  of  beauty  which  radiated 
from  their  large  black  eyes?  I  certainly  never  be- 
held so  glorious  a  sight.  I  may  have  seen  hand- 
somer women  than  any  individual  among  them  ;  but 
never  did  1  see  such  a  combination  of  beauties,  such 
beaming  eyes  and  silken  lashes,  or  such  dazzling 
complexions  :  they  appeared  like  a  legion  of  houries 
sent  expressly  from  the  paradise  of  Mahomet.  The 
lovely  creatures  seemed  to  enjoy  my  astonishment, 
and  to  triumph  in  the  effect  of  their  charms  ;  encom- 
passing me  in  a  circle, they  gently  pushed  me  towards 
the  clock  that  I  might  show  them  its  mechanism  : 
this  I  had  no  sooner  done,  than  with  a  shoul  of  joy 
they  seized  upon  the  wires,  and  rang  such  a  peal 
upon  the  chimes,  that  the  Italian  awoke  from  his 
nap,  and  running  to  the  spot  with  his  gown  and 
slippers,  began  to  chide  them  in  so  severe  a  strain 
that  the  laughter  immediately  ceased,  silence  was 
restored,  the  veils  drawn  again  over  their  faces; 
and  in  the  same  slow  and  solemn  step  wiih  which 
they  had  entered,  the  whole  party  marched  off  the 
premises,  leaving  me  in  the  stale  of  -a  person  just 
awakened  out  of  a  most  extraordinary  dream. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


Frtym  the  New-  York  Mentor. 
SYMPATHY  OF   BIRDS. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  sympathy  of  birds, 
was  related  to  me  a  few  weeks  back  by  a  gentle- 
man of  this  city.  lie  had  two  birds,  (canaries,) 
both  of  them  fine  singers.  It  had  been  the  custom 
lo  hang  their  cages  without  his  study  window,  side 
by  side 

One  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  the  door  of 
one  of  the  cages  had  been  left  open,  and  that  its 
tenant  had  flown.  He  had  gone  a  considerable 
way  down  the  street,  and,  perched  on  a  house-top, 
was  chanting  forth  his   Song  of  Liberty. 

To  reclaim  him  was  thought  a  hopeless  endeav- 
or ;  but  his  fellow-captive  found  it  an  easy  matter. 
He  heard  the  song  of  the  liberated  bird  at  a  dist- 
ance, and  immediately  joined  in  a  "  sweet  respon- 
sive strain,"  which  was  continued  for  some  time. 
The  one  with  joyous  tones,  seemed  as  it  were  invi- 
lin"  his  imprisoned  fellow  lo  share  the  pleasures  of 
liberty,  the  other  affectionately  calling  the  truant 
hack.  Presently  the  escaped  bird  came  nearer,  and 
then  nearer,  still  singing,  and  at  last  perched  on 
the  cage.  And  they  sang  loudly  together  for  some 
minutes.  The  cage  door  yet  stood  open,  and 
strange  to  relate,  the  bird  voluntarily  returned  to 
its  confinement!  lo  the  no  small  joy  of  its  owner, 
who  was  watching  the  event,  and  immediately, 
closed  the  door. 
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After  hearing  ihe  above  related,  I  commenced  a 
poetical  record  of  the  circumstance,  when  I  acci- 
dentally discovered  that  the  poet  Cowper  had  cele- 
brated a  similar  event, — and  in  a  style  so  beautiful, 
that  1  blushed  and  threw  down  my  pen  ;  determi- 
ning instead  to  transcribe  the  piece  for  the  benefit 
of  my  readers. — It  is  entitled, 

THE  FAITHFUL  BIRD. 
The  green  house  is  my  summer  seat; 
My  shrubs,  displaced  from  that  retreat, 

Enjoyed  the  open  air  ; 
Two  goldfinches,  whose  sprightly  song 
Had  been  their  mutual  solace  long, 

Lived  happy  prisoners  there. 
They  sang  as  blithe  as  finches  sing, 
That  flutter  loose  on  gilded  wing, 

And  frolic  where  they  list ; 
Strangers  to  liberty  'tis  true, 
But  that  delight  they  never  knew, 

And  therefore  never  miss'd. 
But  Nature  works  in  every  breast, 
With  force  not  easily  suppress'd; 
Ami  Dick  felt  some  desires, 
That  after  many  an  effort  vain, 
Instructed  him  at  length  to  gain 
A  pass  between  the  wires. 
The  open  window  seemed  to  invite 
The  freeman  lo  a  farewell  flight ; 
Bnt  Tom  was  still  confined; 
And  Dick,  although  his  way  was  clear, 
Was  much  too  generous  and  sincere, 

To  leave  his  friend  behind. 
So  settling  on  his  cage,  by  play, 
And  chirp,  and  kiss,  he  seemVi  lo  say, 

You  must  not  live  alone — 
Nor  would  he  quit  that  chosen  stand, 
Till  I,  with  slow  and    cautious  hand 

Return'd  him  lo  his  own. 
Oh  ye,  who  never  taste  the  joys 
Of  friendship,  satisfied  with  noise, 

Fandango,  ball,  and  rout ! 
Blush,  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird 
A  prison  with  a  friend  preferr'd, 
To  liberty  widiout. 


OBITUARY. 


THE  WILLING  SUFFERER. 

The  following  memoir  was  published  in  the 
Hartford,  Conn.  Observer  of  the  1st  inst.  Dr.  Cogs- 
well, the  father  of  the  young  lady,  was  an  eminent- 
ly skilful  and  pious  physician,  a  biographical  notice 
of  whom  has  recently  appeared  in  several  papers. 

Died  in  Hartford  Ct.  on  Thursday,  the  30th  ult. 
aged  25,  Miss  Alice  Cogswell,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell. 

She  was  deprived  of  hearing  and  speech,  by  the 
spotted  fever,  when  between  two  and  three  years 
of  age.  In  this  affliction,  God  had  designs  of  mer- 
cy, which  the  wonderful  workings  of  his  Provi- 
dence have  since  most  clearly  unfolded.  She  was 
to  be  the  instrument  of  immense  good  to  her  com- 
panions in  misfortune.  Who  could  be  belter  fitted 
than  herself  to  excite  a  deep  and  general  interest 
in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  !  Her  intelligent  features; 
her  blooming  face;  her  sprightly  manners;  her 
winning  comeliness  ;  her  tender  age;  her  thirst 
for  knowledge ;  her  gratitude  for  kindness;  her 
sad  deprivation ; — all  these  plead  for  herself,  and 
for  others  in  the  same  condition,  with  an  eloquence 
that  was  irresistible.  Who  could  be  betler  fitted  than 
her  father,  to  project,  and  carry  into  effect  some  plan 
for  their  relief!  His  education;  his  character 
both  private  and  professional;  his  extensive  influ- 
ence; his  ardent  benevolence;  his  persevering 
zeal ; — these  marked  him  as  the  very  person  in 
whose  family  such  an  affliction  should  fall,  in  order 
to  make  it  the  surest  source  of  blessings  to  himself 
and  to  thousands.  And  most  patiently,  nay  even 
cheerfully,  did  both  he  and  his  daughter  submit  to 
this  trial,  deeming  it  a  happiness  and  a  privilege  to 
suffer  that  other  sufferers  might  be  relieved. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  American  Asylum  fur 
the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  that  city ; 
and  such  the  instrumentality  which  the  deceased 
had  in  its  establishment.  She  lived  to  partake 
largely  of  its  benefits,  and  to  furnish,  in  the  devel- 
opement  of  her  fine  mind  and  amiable  feelings,  one 
of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

Her  intelligence;  her  command  oflanguaoe,  and 
the  ease  with  which  she  communicated  her  ideas ; 


her  affable  and  elegant  deportment ;    her  cheerful- 1  of  beholding  me  publicly  executed,  as   after  I  am 
ness  ;     her  dutifulne&s  and   affection  in   the    more  ',  condemned  they  will  not  give  me  the  opportunity 
endearing   relations  of  life  ;   her  lively    interest   in  j  and  may  God  forgive  me.      George  this  in  an    aw- 
her  fellow  sufferers;  her  general  kindness  and  good  j  ful  warning  to  you,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  means 


will, — made  her  peculiar  misfortune  almost,  if  not 
quite,  forgotten,  and  shed  around  her  character  a 
loveliness  well-befitting  the  daughter,  the  sister,  and 
the  friend. 

What  a  privilege,  that  she  was  taught  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel!  What  a  striking  illustration  does 
her  case  afford,  of  the  importance  of  teaching  these 
truths  lo  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Her  intimate  friends,  for  a  long  time  past,  have 
noticed  the  increasing  interest  which  she  has  taken 
in  the  concerns  of  her  soul,  and  that,  in  her  life 
and  conversation,  she  had  begun  to  exhibit  "the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness." — Jesus  Christ, 
we  would  humbly  hope,  as  she  often  did  during  her 
last  sickness,  was  truly  the  object  of  her  ardent°faith 
and  love.  His  name  would  arrest  her  attention,  and 
appease  her  bodily  sufferings,  when  nothing'else 
would.  On  Him,  as  her  only  and  all-sufficient 
Savior,  she  expressed  her  entire  reliance ;  and 
with  Him,  and  her  deceased  parent,  we  indulge 
the  consoling  belief,  her  spirit  is  now  united  Tn 
the  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 

While  in  health,  she  often  said,  that  she  could 
not  survive  her  parents.  Alas!  the  event  has  too 
sadly  proved  the  truth  of  her  prediction.  The  cold 
earth  has  but  just  covered  the  remains  nfher  belov- 
ed father,  and   hers  repose  beneath  at  his  side! 

Let  not  their  friends  mourn  without  hope.  "Bles- 
sed are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."  The 
mysteries  of  Providence,  however  dark  and  mysteri- 
ous, shall  all  yet  be  solved,  and  prove  that  God  is 
good,  and  that  he  ordereth  all  things  in  infinite 
mercy  for  those  who  love  Him. 


MOBALITT, 


END  OF  VICE. 

The  subjoined  letters  were  written  by  Richard 
Crowninshield  a  short  time  previous  to  the  last  des- 
perate act  by  which  he  deprived  himself  of  life  by 
his  own  hand,  and  rushed  uncalled  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  God.  The  moral  lesson  which  they 
contain  ought  to  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  every 
youthful  mind.  Here  we  see  the  legitimate  ten- 
dency of  vicious  principles.  Richard  Crownin- 
shield had  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  "  which  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,"  and  he  ends  his  life  in  a 
prison— an  atrocious  homicide  and  a  self  murderer. 
Let  those  who  teach  that  there  is  ho  future  retribu- 
tion remember  that  the  blood  or  souls  is  on  their 
skirts— that  their  hands  are  reeking  with  blood. 
Let  the  youth  who  is  disposed  to  adopt  such  prin- 
ciples, remember  Richard  Crowninshield  and  the 
Knapps,  (both  of  whom  have  been  executed  as  ac- 
cessories in  the  Murder  of  Capt.  While)  and  pause 
ere  he  is  conducted  to  the  yawning  abyss  in  which 
these  unhappy  wretches  have  been  engulfed. 

The  following  are  literal  and  exact  copies  ofthe 
papers  left  by  Richard  Crowninshield,  jr.,  in  his 
cell,  at  the  time  he  hanged  himself  on  ihe  15th 
June.— These  papers,  as  well  as  the  actof  suicide 

are  a  strong  confession  of  his  guilt: 

"  Salem,  June    15th,  1S30 

"  Dear  Father— These  are  the  last  lines  from 
your  undutiful  son  thai  has  discarded  vour  chaste 
moral  precepts,  that  has  always  bountifully  bestow- 
ed, on  the  unlortunate  being  that  will  ere  you  re- 
ceive this,  cease  to  exist,  my  last  request  is  that  you 
will  have  my  body  decently  buried,  and  have  it  pro- 
tected Irom  the  dissecting  knife,  and  may  the  bles- 
sing of  God  rest  upon  you.     Farewell. 

"  Richard  Crowninshield    Jr  " 

Superscribed,  "  To  Richard  Crowninshield   Esq 
Danvers,  Mass." 

4' Salem,  June  15th,  1830. 
Dear  Brother—  May  God  and  your  innocence 
guide  you  safe  through  this  trial.  Had  I  taken 
your  advice,  I  would  still  enjoy  Life,  Liberty  and 
a  clear  conscience.  But  I  have  not,  and  perceive 
my  case  to  be  hopeless,  therefore  I  have  come  to 
the  determination  to  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure 


of  reforming  many  to  virtue.  Albeit,  they  may 
meet  with  success  at  the  commencement  of  vice, 
it  is  short  lived,  and  sooner  or  later  if  they  persist 
in  it,  they  will  meet  with  a  similar  fate  to  mine. 

"  O  !  George  forgive  me  for  what  I  have  caused 
you  and  others  to  suffer  on  my  account,  and  my 
last  Benediction  resls  upon  you.  A  long,  a  last 
adieu.  Richard  Crowninshield,  Jr. 

Superscribed,  "  To  George  Crowninshield." 

Joseph  J.  Knapp,  Jr.  was  executed  at  Salem 
on  the  31st  of  December,  as  an  accessary  in  the 
Murder  of  Capt.   White. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Cleaveland  visited  the  wretch- 
ed criminal  daily  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  his 
existence,and  was  with  him  from  7  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution  until  he  was  launched 
into  eternity.  Mr.  Cleaveland  was  requested  by 
the  Sheriff  to  be  present  during  the  reading  of  the 
Death  Warrant  in  his  cell  when  it  was  received 
from  the  Governor,  and  after  that,  Knapp  of  his 
own  accord,  requested  that  Rev.  gentleman  to  vis- 
it him  as  often  as  he  could,  till  his  death.  Knapp 
expressed  a  wish  to  him,  repeatedly,  and  in  particu- 
lar on  the  morning  of  the  execution,  that  he  could 
have  opportunity  to  warn  his  companions  acainst 
the  consequences  of  dissipation  and  sin,  and  told 
him  just  before  he  left  his  cell  that  he  was  persua- 
ded it  would  have  saved  him  from  ruin,  had  he-al- 
ways  regarded  the  Bible  in  the  same  light  in  which 
he  viewed  it  then.  He  repeatedly  admitted  the 
perfect  jus!  ice  of  his  sentence. — Salem  Register. 


EDITORIAL. 


CONSIDER  THE  HEAVENS. 

Children  should  be  early  taught  to  look  on  the 
evening  sky."  That  is  the  time  to  go  forth  into  the 
open  aii,  and  gaze  on  the  wonders  of  creation  far 
above  the  dusty  and  noisy  earth  on  which  we  Head, 
wonders  which  God  has  clustered  all  round  the  sky. 
In  the  day  time  we  cannot  obtain  this  view.  The 
sun  is  so  bright  and  dazzling  that  he  confounds  our 
sight,  and  we  cannot  look  directly  upon  his  face; 
and  he  so  fills  the  heavens  and  the  earth  with  the 
blaze  of  his  brightness,  that  the  light  of  the  moou 
and  stars  and  planets  is  overpowered  and  hidden. 
He  is  therefore  a  fit  emblem  of  that  glorious  Beiuo- 
who  made  him,  whom  no  eye  hath  seen,  whom  no 
mortal  eye  can  see  and  live.  But  when  the  sun  is 
going  down,  his  beams  become  more  dim,  and  we 
can  look  upon  him  with  more  composure.  When 
he  has  set  and  only  a  few  of  his  rays  linger  in  the 
west,  when  the  moon  rises  in  her  beauty  and  mild- 
ness, 

"  And  stars  come  twinkling  one  bv  one,- 

Along  the  shady  sky  ;" 

Then  we  can  look,  and  gaze,  and  wonder.  Then 
we  can  leave  the  sports  or  the  toils  of  the  fireside, 
jand  go  out  to  partake  in  the  feelings  ofthe  devout 
psalmist  who  said,  "  When  I  consider  thy  hea- 
vens, the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the 
siars  which  thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  visitest  him?  OLord,  our  Lord,  how  excel- 
lent is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth,  who  hast  set  thy 
glory  above  the  heavens.  The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God;  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handy  work.  'Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge." 

But  children  may  look  up  and  admire  the  beau- 
ty and  splendor  of  the  heavens,  as  they  gaze  upon 
a  picture  or  a  landscape,  and  not  imagine  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  the  sky  more  than  they  can  sec,  to 
command  their  admiration  and  excite  their  adora- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Creator.  They  need  a  tele- 
scope fto  aid  their  sight,  and  some  instruction  in 


•See  ihe  picture  on  the  first  page. 

t  A  telescope  is  a  large,  hollow  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
fitted  up  with  glasses  on  the  inside  of  it,  so  as  to  make  a  heav- 
enly body,  the  moon  for  instance,  appear  ten  times  as  large  andi 
as  near   as  it  docs  when  we  look  at  it  with  the  naked  eye. 
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astronomy  lo  help  them  understand.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  leach  them  the  principles  of  astronomy 
in  this  little  paper ;  and  if  we  did  they  could  not 
understand  one  half  of  what  we  should  teach.  But 
we  can  tell  them  a  few  simple  facts,  which  we  hope 
will  excite  in  them  a  new  and  strong  desire  lo  he- 
hold    the  evening  sky. 

The  sun,  and  moon,  and  all  the  planets  appear  lo 
us  to  be  Hat  and  round,  like  the  top  of  a  box 
or  barrel.  That  is  not  the  fact,  however;  they 
are  all  round  every  way,  like  an  apple  or  any  kind 
of  ball.  The  earth  is  round  also.  To  us  it  seems 
to  be  spread  out  like  a  plain,  excepting  its  rising 
in  hills  and  falling  in  tallies.  But  it  is  a  great  globe, 
as  round  as  an  orange.  If  a  man  should  set  out 
aud  travel  directly  west,  and  should  continue  his 
journey  long  enough,  he  would  be  seen  coming 
from  the  eastward,  back  to  the  same  spot  from 
which  he  started.  lie  would  then  have  travelled 
round  the  earth  in  a  strait  line,  as  a  fly  or  an  ant 
might  walk  round  an  apple.  Such  a  journey  would 
be  twentv-five  thousand  miles  :  and  if  we  could  dig 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  world  and  strait  through 
to  t lie  other  side,  the  journey  tlirovgh  the  world 
would  be  eight  thousand  miles. 

The  earth  seams  to  us  to  stand  or  lie  still,  while 
the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  move  round  it.  But  the 
earth  moves  also.  It  turns  over  once  a  day,  or  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  carries  us  at  the  rale  of  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  an  hour,  or  sixteen  miles  a 
minute.  It  is  this  revolution,  or  turning  over,  which 
brings  us  half  the  lime  in  sighl  of  the  sun,  and  lakes 
us  away  from  it  the  other  half.  The  earth  is  also 
carried  round  the  sun  once  a  year,  or  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  of  miles  in  a  dav,  or  sixty-five 
thousand  in  an  hour,  or  more  than  a  thousand  in  a 
minuip.  The  moon  revolves  round  the  earlh  about 
once  a  month  ;  and  keeping  not  far  from  it  goes 
with  it  round  the  sun  once  a  year.  We  say  it  keeps' 
not  far  from  the  earth:  for  it  is  only  two  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  miles  from  us,  while  the  sen  is  more 
than  three  hundred  and  eighty  times  as  far,  or  more 
than  ninety-five  millions  of  miles.  That  is  the 
reason  why  the  sun  looks  so  small,  though  it  is  lar- 
ger than  a  thousand  worlds  like  this,  if  they  were 
all  put  into  one,  and  the  sun  is  as  much  larger  ilian 
the  moon,  as  a  snow-ball  of  the  size  of  a  meeting- 
house would  be  larger  than  an  apple. 

There  are  several  planets  that  move  round  the 
sun  ;  some  of  them  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  earth 
is,  and  some  farther  off;  some  of  them  smaller  than 
our  world,  and  others  larger.  We  cannot  now  tell 
their  names,  or  describe  them.  They  seem  lo  us 
very  much  like  the  stars,  but  you  may  know  them 
apart.  The  stars  twinkle  when  you  look  at  them  ; 
the  planets  shine  with   a  steady  light. 

The  sun  gives  light  of  itself,  and  so  we  call  it  a  lu- 
minous body.  The  moon  doesnotgive  light  of  itself, 
and  we  call  it  an  opaque  or  darrt  bodv.  It  would 
never  give  light  if  the  sun  did  not  shine  upon  it. 
When  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  the  light  is  reflected, 
or  shines  back  upon  the  earth.  The  earth  is  very 
dark,  when  nothing  shines  upon  it ;  but  it  reflects 
the  light  of  the  sun.  So  if  there  are  people  on  the 
moon, our  earlh  appears  tothem  a  bright  body  to  give 
them  light  by  night.  The  earth  is  to  them  a  moon, 
but  a  great  deal  larger  than  our  moon  appears  to  us. 

The  planets  all  shine  with  borrowed  light ;  that 
is,  with  light  coming  first  from  the  sun,  and  reflect- 
ed by  the  planets. 

The  stars  shine  by  their  own  light.  They  do 
not  revolve  round  our  sun,  like  the  earth  and  the 
planets;  but  for  years  and  centuries  they  keep 
their  stations  in  the  same  part  of  the  visible  heav- 
ens, and  never  seem  lo  move.  Thev  must  there- 
fore be  at  immense  distances,  beyond  all  calculation. 
Their  distances  are  so  great  that  the  rays  of  bor- 
rowed light  would  be  scattered  and  lost,  and  the 
stars  would  not  be  visible.  They  must  then  shine 
by  their  own  light,  and  each  of  them  must  be  a  sun 
toother  revolving  worlds. 

Whether  all  these  mighty  worlds  are  inhabited 
or  not,  wc  cannot  tell.  If  they  are  filled  with  the 
creatures  of  God,  we  know  not  whether  they  are 
like  men  who  inhabit  the  earth,  or  whether  they 
are  of  different  and  unknown  races  in  endless   va- 


riety. This,  however,  we  do  know,  that  all  these 
worlds  are  the  workmanship  of  Ciod,  created  for  his 
pleasure.  We  do  know,  that  whatever  they  may 
contain,  they  are  lull  of  iheir  Maker's  goodness, 
and  bound  to  show  forth  his  glory. 

While,  then,  we  behold  and  admire  the  wonders 
of  his  hand,  let  us  adore  and  praise  the  infinite 
Maker  of  them  all.  Let  us  stand  in  awe  of  the 
power,  which  could  call  this  whole  creation  into 
being  with  infinite  ease,  aud  can  "  shake  it  all  to 
dust  again"  by  a  single  word.  Let  us  admire  the 
condescension,  which  regards  such  insignificant 
creatures  as  ourselves  and  does  not  overlook  ns  in 
the  immensity  of  his  works.  Let  us  feel  as  if  alone 
in  this  universe  of  silent  wonders,  conversing  with 
God,  and  making  our  peace  with  him. 

But  "  the  heavens  and  the  earlh  which  are  now, 
are  kept  in  store  against  the  day  of  judgment." 
Then  "  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  as  a  scroll," 
and  be  folded  up  as  a  vesture;  and  "  the  earth  and 
all  that  is  therein  shall  be  burnt  up."  Souls  will 
survive;  and  the  friends  of  Christ  will  be  admitled 
lo  his  presence,  while  his  enemies  "  shall  he  cast  out 
into  outer  darkness."  "  Seeing  then  that  all  these 
things,"  glorious  and  wonderful,  as  they  are,  "  sha 
be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  we  to 
be  in  all  holy  conversation  and  godliness?"  The 
youngest  child  that  breathes  will  live,  when  these 
worlds  are  destroyed.  Let  him  not  seek  his  por- 
tion in  things  that  perish,  but  in  those  things  which 
cannot  be  shaken  and  shall  abide  forever. 
— @C©— 
ASTRONOMY. 

Those  young  persons  who  desire  to  obtain  a  know 
ledge  of  the  sublime  science  of  Astronomy,  may 
find  great  entertainment  and  instruction  at  the 
Lectures  of  the  Rev.  H.  Wilbur,  who  is  now  lee 
turing  in  this  city,  and  is  much  employed  in  ihis 
way  in  the  principal  towns  and  villages. 

THE  POLITE  PRESENT, 

Or,  Manual  of  Good  Manners,  is  the  title  of  a 
pretty  I i tile  honk  published  by  Munroe  and  Francis 
of  this  city.  It  is  selected  from  various  authors 
and  contains  rules  for  Children's  behavior,  "  at 
church,  at  home,  lo  the  family,  at  table,  in  compa- 
ny, in  conversation,  at  school,  in  the  street,  among 
other  children,  to  their  parents,  to  equals,  to  inferi- 
ors." It  treats  also  of  "  behavior  in  general,  mod- 
esty, going  into  company,  speaking. of  yourself,  ly 
tng,  good  breeding,  complaisance,"  and  many  oth- 
er topics  ;  closing  with  eight  important  cautions, 
and  (en  short  exhortations. — It  is  a  very  useful 
book  for  children,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  in  such 
language  that  they  can  easily  understand  it. 


MISCELLAHT. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  TELLING  A  STORY. 

"  O!  Mamma!  irliat  do  you  think?  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  with  laughter.  I  saw  such 
a  droll  sight  this  morning.  Martha  was  with 
me — Do  you  know,  Mamma,  Martha  has  a 
new  pink  frock — It  was  just  across  the  way 
yonder,  round  the  corner,  I  had  just  met  Mar- 
tha, and  her  cousin  with  her  who  has  just  come 
front  the  country.  O,  /  never  shall  forget  it. 
And  there  was  a  man — I  could  not  think  what 
he  had  got, — but  just  ns  I  came  up,  for  I  was 
bent  on  seeing  what  it  was,  that  was  the  mat- 
ter, that  made  so  many  people  stand  staring, 
just  as  if — i/ou  never  saw  how  the  people  stared 
at  something,  whatever  it  was — for  I  could 
not  get  to  see  at  first,  hut  when  I  did  see  it,  O! 
I  never  saw  surh  a  thing  in  my  life, — it  was  a 
Frenchman  with  ever  so  many  dancing  dogs. 

That  this  is  the  way  in  which  many  a  story 
is  told,  and  many  in  a  worse  way,  all  my  read- 
ers will.adtnit.  How  it  should  have  been  told, 
as  a  hint  to  those  who  require  it,  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  show.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
the  young  lady  wishes  to  relate  a  very  simple 
story,  of  few  incidents;  but  for  want  of  ar- 
rangement makes  a  sad  perplexed  narrative 
of  the  affair:     Let  us  try  another  version. 

"  I  saw  a  very  amusing  sight  this  morning, 


Mamma!  I  had  just  met  Martha,  dressed  in  a 
new  pink  frock,  and  in  company  with  her  cous- 
in, who  is  recently  from  the  country,  when 
at  the  corner  of —  street,  we  saw  a  number 
of  people  collected,  looking  at  something  very 
attentively.  I  felt  a  curiosity  to  ascertain 
what  they  were  looking  at,  and  found  it  to  be 
a  poor  Frenchman,  exhibiting  three  dancing 
dogs." 

V\  hilst  upon  this  subject,  I  would  remark 
that  it  is  a  most  useful  exercise  for  young  per- 
sons to  practise  themselves  in  narrating  what 
they  have  seen,  or  in  their  own  languagere- 
peating  what  they  have  read.  It  will  produce 
a  facility  of  description  and  a  fluency  and  ac- 
curacy of  language,  as  creditable  to  the  speak- 
er, as  it  is  delightful  to  the  hearer. 

All  such  phrases  as  those  printed  in  the 
Italic  letter,  in  the  first  version  of  the  above 
example,  should  be  carefully  avoided;  they 
are,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  foolish  and  un- 
meaning. We  shall  in  future  articles  pursue 
the  subject  of  colloquial  improprieties  further. 
-«©©—  N.  Y.  Mentor. 

The  Power  of  Christianity. — A  mechanic  in 
London,  who  rented  a  room  very  near  the  Orphan 
Working  School,  was  unhappily  a  determined  infi- 
del, and  one  who  could  confound  many  a  thought- 
less Christian  with  his  sophistries  on  religion. 
This  man  said  to  an  individual  the  other  dav.  "  1 
did  this  morning  what  1  have  not  done  for  a  long 
time  befoie — 1  wept."  "  Wept,"  said  his  friend, 
"  what  occasioned  you  to  weep?"  "  Why,"  repli- 
ed the  infidel  mechanic,  "  I  wept  on  seeing  the 
children  of  the  Orphan  Working  School  pass;  and 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  religion  had  done  nothing 
more  for  mankind,  it  had  at  least  provided  for  the 
introduction  of  these  ninety-four  orphans  into  res- 
pectable   and  honorable  situations  in  life." 


POETS?. 


Fron\  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 
MORNING  HYMN. 
O  bless'd  lie  my  God,  for  the  light  of  the  morning, 

Which  chapes  the  darkness  of  nature  away  : 
More  bless'd  for  those  [teams  which  the  spirit  transforming, 

Shall  guide  to  the  dawn  of  a  superior  day. 
And  bless'd  be  the  goodness  that  aided  my  sleeping; 

Nay  more  : — that  hestovv'd  his  beloved  repose ; 
That  shielded  my  heart  from  occasion  of  weeping, 

And  waked  recollection  of  him  when  I  rose. 
What  though  he  delay  his  expected  appearing; 

Believing  we  joyfully  enter  his  rest: 
For  morning  by  morning  we're  silently  nenring. 

The  object  of  hope,  and  the  joy  of  the  bless'd.        Jake. 

TO  AN  INFANT  SLEEPING  IN  A  GARDEN. 

Sleep  on,  sweet  babe  !  the  flowers  that  wake 

Around  thee  are  not  half  so  fair; 
Thy  dimpling  smiles,  unconscious  break, 

Like  sunlight,  on  the  vernal  air. 
Sleep  on  ;  no  dreams  of  care  are  thine, 

Nu  anxious  thoughts  that  may  not  rest ; 
For  angel  arms  around  thee  twine, 

To  make  thy  infant  slumbers  blest. 
Perchance  her  spirit  hovers  near, 

Whose  name  thy  infant  beauty  bears, 
To  guard  thine  eyelids  from  the  tear 

Tiiat  every  child  of  sorrow  shares. 
Oh,  may  thy  life  like  hers  endure, 

Unsullied  to  its  spotless  close,  # 

And  bend  to  earth  its  calm  and  pure, 

As  ever  bowed  the  summer  rose.  Statesman. 


SABBATH  EVENING. 

I,ooU  down  from  heaven,  O  Lord,  I  pray, 

And  watch  me  while  I  sleep; 
What  I  have  heard  anil  learnt  to  day, 

Oh  !  may  I  ever  keep. 
Sinners  thine  holy  day  prnfanp, 

They  hale  to  hear  thy  word  ; 
Teach  them  to  call  upon  thy  name, 

And  henceforth  seek  thee,  Lord. 
What  feeble,  dying  worms  are  we! 

Death  stands  about  our  way ; 
I  ennnut  tell  that  I  shall  see 

Another  Sabbath-day. 
Like  flowers  we  spring,  like  them  we  fa.de. 

To-day  alive  and  well ; 
To-morow  numher'd  with  the  dead, 

And  sent  to  heaven  or  hell. 
Lord  !  help  me  till  my  course  is  run, 

And  I  am  cnll'd  away, 
That  I  may  join  thy  saints  in  one 

Eternal  "Sabbath  day.  John  TaTloh. 
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youth's   coMPANidrJ. 


in  the  adjoining  room  the  voice  of  a  female  plead- 
ing wiih  greal  earnestness  with  one  who  seemed  to 
be  ihe  employer  of  her  husband.  "  For  heaven's 
sake,"  she  said,  "  do  keep  back  every  cenl  you  can 
of  his  earnings.  Not  a  shilling  that  enters  Ins 
pocket  ever  finds  its  way  here.  The  tippling  shop 
and  tavern  take  all.  It  is  hard,  and  perhaps  wrong, 
to  speak  of  one's  husband  thus.  The  lime  was 
when  I  did  not  believe  it  possible.  But  what  am  1 
to  do  ?  Where  am  I  to  seek  sustenance,  clothing, 
and  fuel  for  these  my  freezing  and  starving  child- 
ren ?  But,  my  dear  sirr"  she  continued,  her  sobs 
almost  suffocating  her,  "  this  is  but  a  pari  of  what 
I  suffer.  O  I  could  sustain  myself  under  these  trials 
—  I  could  live  cheerfully  with  him  and  affectionately 
under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  if  I  could  only 
receive  the  love  and  kindness  which  is  a  wife's  due." 
I  inquired  the  name  of  her  who  had  so  strongly 
excited  my  sympathy.  In  a  moment  the  beautiful 
Eliza  flitted  before  my  mind — she  who  at  twenty 
years  was  so  brau.iful,  so  affectionate,  and  so  happy, 
that  most  persons  miglil  have  envied  her  lot.  I 
arose  with  an  indistinct  feeling  that  I  should  meet 
something  that  my  youthful  mind  was  wont,  to  con- 
template with  such  delight.  I  entered  the  room, but 
what  did  I  see  !  The  shadow  of  her  whose  early 
dawn  was  the  promise  of  earthly  bliss.  Would  to 
God  it  had  never  been  my  lot  to  have  thus  encoun- 
tered her  who,  in  youth,  had  left  such  a  magic  and 
undying  spell  on  my  mind. 

RELIGION. 

CONVERSION  OF    A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  LADY. 

An  agent  of  the  American  Bible  SncielyTin  one  of  our  West- 
ern Stales,  recently  met  with  a  young,  lady  who  li:i<l  been  rigidly 
educated  in  the  Romau  Catholic  failh,  but  luul  been  induced  by 
the  perusal  of  the  Bible  alone  to  renounce  her  errors,  and  to 
become  a  truly  pious  Christian.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
rile  American  Bible  Society,  he  relates  ihe  following  particnlurs : 

She  was  early  intended   for  the   convent;    but 
while  she  was  yut  young,  her  father  determined  on 
removing  from  Ireland  to  this  country,  and  at  her 
own    earnest    entreaties,    brought    her    with   him. 
Her  father  is  a  very  wicked  man,  but  bigoledly  at- 
tached to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  his  church, 
and  she  was  trained   up  to  believe  that  there  was 
salvation  in  noolher.    To  these  sentiments  she  con- 
tinued firmly  attached  until  about  two  years  ago, 
when  she  was  arrested   and    brought  to  the   knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  in  the  following  manner :  A  lit- 
tle boy,  from  one  of  the  neighbors,  had   carelessly 
dropped  a  part  of  the  New  Testament,  while  at 
play  in  the  house;  this  met  her  eye,  she   commen- 
ced reading,  became  interested,  and  concealing  it 
from  the  rest  of  the  family,  for  fear  of  the  displeas- 
ure of  her  father,  she    took  opportunities  to   read 
it    through.      The   Scriptures,   "  without   note   or 
■  comment,"  she  had  never  before  seen,  or  at  best, 
never  read,  and  considered  it  a  sin  to  do  so.     But 
in  reading  this  small   portion  of  the  word   of  God, 
she  became  convinced  thai  the  sentiments  in  which 
she  had  been  educated,  and  the  religion  which  she 
had  embraced,  would  not  answer  in  the  last  great 
day.      She  had   been  "  alive   without  the   law,  but 
when  the  commandment  came,"  she  found  that  she 
was  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."      Through   the 
instrumentality  of  his  "quick  and  powerful  word," 
the  Spirit  "  convinced  her  of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  a  judgment  to  come."     For  a  long  time  she 
was  in  great  distress  and  anxiety  of  mind,  in  regard 
to  her  soul's  salvation  ;  but   knowing  her  father's 
disposition,  and   the  sentiments  of  the  rest  of  the 
family,  she  was  afraid  to  let  her  feelings  he  known 
to  any  one.       In   this  situation  she   conlinued   for 
several  months,  with  no  friend  to  whom  she  dared 
communicate   her  distress,   with  no  hook   that  she 
could  read  for  instruction,  with  nothing  but  that 
small  portion  of  the  Testament,  which  had  so  pro- 
videntially fallen  into  her  hands,  to  guide  her.  This 
she  read,  with  many  tears,  over  and  over  again. 
At  length  she  experienced,  as  she  trusts,  the  par- 
doning love  of  God,  through  a  crucified   Savior  ; 
and  found  that  same  portion  of  God's  word,  which 
had  been  as  "  barbed  arrows"  to  her  soul,  as  so 
many  "  leaves  from  the  tree  of  life,  for  the  heal- 
ing" of  her  wounded  spirit. 


She  continued,  for  several  months  longer,  to  '  and  her  little  associates,  has  been  borne  to  the  si- 
keep  her  feelings  to  herself.  At  length  a.revival  lent  grave.  The  teachers  in  reviewing  her  short 
commenced  in  the  place,  and  a  large  number  came  history,  do  it  with  a  mournful  pleasure ;  and  thouoh 
forward,  on  two  diffuierit  sacramental  occasions,  she  gave  every  evidence  of  fitness  for  a  better  world 
and  united  themselves  to  the  people  of  God.  A  yet  they  regret  her  early  departure  ;  for  with  a 
third  meeting  of  the  kind  was  appointed.  During  mind  so  open  for  instruction,  and  a  heart  so  alive 
this  lime  she  had,  unknown  to  her  father,  attended  to  her  spiritual  concerns,  they  indulged  a  pleasing 
several  meetings,  and  fell  an  ardent  desire  to  make  ,  hope  that  future  years  would  manifest  a  decided 
a  public  profession  of  her  attachment  to  the  Lord  attachment  to  the  best  of  causes.  It  may  be  said 
Jesus  Christ.  Prompted  by  this  feeling,  she  at  of  her  as  of  Timothy  of  old,  that  from  a  child  she 
length  ventured  to  make  known  her  situation  to  a  "  knew  the  holy  scriptures,  which  were  able  to 
Christian  neighbor,  and  requested  him  to  send  for  ]  make  her  wise  unto  salvation."  Her  attendance 
a  minister,  who  might  converse  with  anti  advise  her.  I  at  the  school  was  very  constant;  and  indeed  she 
It  was  at  tliis  lime  that  I  became  acquainted  with]  was  always  so  early,  as  to  be  there  at  the  opening 
her.  Her  situation  was  found  to  be  a  difficult  one.  of  the  school.  In  committing  10  memory  hymns, 
On  ihe  o«e  hand,  she  believed  it  to  be  her  duty,  and  j  catechisms,  and  portions  of  scripture,  she  not  only 
esteemed  it  an  inestimable  privilege  to  come  for-  excelled  most  others,  but  the  teachers  have  been 
waid  with  the  people  of  God,  and  make  an  open  [surprised  how  she  could  remember  so  much.  The 
profession  of  her  faith  in  Christ.  On  the  other  I  last  Sabbath  she  was  at  school,  only  three  days  be- 
liand,  she  expected  that  as  soon  as  her  father  should  i  fore  she   died,  she  repeated  70   lerscs  of  scripture 


hear  of  it,  he  would  immediately  banish  her  from 
his  house;  aivd  she  feared  he  would  be  so  enraged 
as  to  take  her  life.  She  was  a  young  lady — no 
friend  or  acquaintance  to  whom  she  could  go;  if 
she  was  a  young  man,  she  could  do  any  way  ;  but 
as  it  was,  she  knew  not  what  to  do,  nor  where  to 
go  ;  besides,  she  expected  it  would  be  the  means 
of  destroying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  her  fath- 
er's family.  Never  will  the  feelings  be  forgotten 
that  were  excited  in  hearing  her  own  affecting 
statement  of  her  situation.  I  had  never  before 
thought  it  possible  for  an  individual,  in  this  land  of 
freedom,  to  be  placed  in  circumstances  so  trying. 

A  great  many  questions  were  addressed  to  her, 
particularly  upon  those  points  on  which  it  was  ex- 
pected she  would  have  retained  errors  from  the  bi- 
as of  education  ;  but  her  views  were  found  to  be 
remarkably  correct,  although  she  had  no  one  to  in- 
struct her ;  no  books  but  Catholic  ones  to  read, 
except  that  small  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
which  had  fallen  into  her  hands,  and  the  teachings 
of  that  Spirit  which  has  indiled  the  word.  In  re- 
gard to  making  a  public  profession  of  religion,  at 
that  time,  she  was  advised  to  seek  direction  at  the 
throne  of  Grace,  and  act   much  according  to  her 


anil  several  hymns;  and  this  was  not  more  than, 
she  learned  week  after  week.  Though  she  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  she  had  repealed  at  school 
all  the  following  pieces:  Waits'  First  Catechism ; 
Walts'  Second  Catechism  ;  Milk  for  Babes;  the 
Assembly's  Catechism  with  Proofs  ;  Lloyd's  Bible 
Catechism,  with  chapter  and  verse;  172  hymns  in 
her  own  little  hymn  book  ;  many  of  Walts'  Hymns; 
the  whole  of  the  four  Gospels;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles;  and  when  she  died  she  was  going  through 
ihe  Psalms.  The  last  Hymn  she  repealed  at  the 
school   was, 

"  There  is  an  hour  when  I  must  die, 
Nor  do  I  know  how  soon  'twill  come, 

A  thousand  children,  young  as  1, 

Are  called  by  death  lu  meet  their  doom." 

Ill  her  was  exemplified  the  fulfilment  of  a  verse 
she  often  repeated,  and  which  she  seemed  much 
to  feel — 

"In  books,  or  works,  or  healthful  play, 

Lei  my  first  years  be  past ; 

That  I  may  give  for  every  day, 

Some  good  account  at  last." 

At  home  she  had  a  little  library  of  her  own,  con- 
sisting of  rewards,  and  other  books.  Regularly  at 
seven  o'clock,  and  until  eight,  she  would  lay  aside 


own  convictions  of  duty  ;  that  if  she  would  p.efer   al1  other  work   and  devote  this  hour  to  readmg  and 
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waiting  until  spring,  to  see  if  Divine  Providence 
did  not  open  some  door  for  her,  it  might,  perhaps, 
be  best  for  her  to  do  so.  This  appeared,  at  the 
time,  to  be  a  relief  to  her  mind.  Her  case  was 
made  the  subject  of  prayer  by  the  few  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  her  situation,  that  site  might 
be  directed  in  the  path  of  duty,  and  that  the"  Lord 
would  cause  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him, and  the 
remainder  restrain."  But  on  Monday,  of  the  sac- 
ramental season  which  followed,  she  came  to  the 
minister  of  the  church  and  expressed  a  desire  to 
join  the  church  at  that  time  ;  declared  her  willing- 
ness to  cast  herself  upon  the  Lord,  and  meet  what- 
ever trials  the  Lord  might  see  best  to  lay  upon 
her  ;  she  said  she  might  not  live  till  spring,  and 
that  she  had  gone  against  the  convictions  of  her 
own  conscience  too  long  already.  She  was  accor- 
dingly teceived  into  the  church,  and  still  con- 
tinues a  consistent  member  of  the  same.  A  Bible 
was  obtained  from  the  Bible  Society  in  that  place, 
and  presented  to  her,  with  many  piavers  that  He 
who  had  commenced  a  good  work  in  her,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  his  word,  would  continue  to 
"  sanctify  her  through  his  truth."  She  received  it 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  but  remarked,  she  should 
be  obliged  to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of  her 
father.  In  the  last  great  day,  it  is  believed,  she 
will  be  found  another  evidence  in  addition  to  the 
numerous  ones  that  have  gone  before,  of  the  truth 
of  that  declaration  of  our  Savior,  "the  words  thai 
I  speak  unto  you,  ihey  are  spirit  and  they  are  life." 


OBITUARY. 


getting  her  tasks.  Her  favorite  book  was  the  life 
of  Mary  Forbes  ;  many  are  Ihe  hours  she  spent  in 
reading  this  book,  and  in  her  life  she  appeared  to 
set  her  before  her  as  an  example,  and  frequently 
mentioned  how  Mary  Forbes  would  have  acted. 
The  Bible  was  not  read  by  her  in  an  indifferent 
manner ;  but  the  remarks  she  frequently  made, 
showed  that  she  wished  to  understand  it.  One 
instance  shall  be  mentioned.  When  reading  about 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  she  said,  "  Christ  must  needs 
go  through  Samaria,"  Her  father  noticing  that  she 
dwelt  upon  these  words,  said,  "  And  why  must  he 
needs  go?"  She  replied,  "  Because  he  had  a  poor 
lost  sinner  to  meet  there."  She  had  lately  learned  to 
mark,  and  determined,  whatever  was  the  text  last 
Whit-Monday,  it  should  be  put  upon  her  sampler. 
It  was,  therefore,  a  great  disappointment,  when  on 
account  of  the  rain  she  returned  without  hearing  a 
sermon.  She  wrought,  however,  another  text  which 
she  afterwards  heard  preached  from.  She  was,  as 
usual,  at  the  school,  the  Sabbath  previous  to  her 
death,  and  then  appeared  in  good  health.  On 
Monday  she  complained  a  little,  but  went  as  usual 
to  the  school  on  that  day  ;  however,  she  called  two 
of  her  schoul-fellows,  and  said  to  one  of  them, 
"  Hannah,  I  shall  not  live  long — I  shall  die  soon  ! 
I  should  like  to  be  carried  to  the  grave  by  my 
teachers,  and  buried  at  Zion  Chapel,  and  that  hymn 
be  sung, 

"The  lilies  of  ihe  field. 
That  quickly  die  away,"  &c. 

In  the  evening  she  was  worse,  and  continued  so 
through  the  following  day.  As  she  lay,  she  began 
repeating, 

"  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed,"  &c, 
but  was  not  able  to  finish  the  verse.     She  ssid  to 
her   father,  "  Christ   is  the  Good   Shepherd,   He 
carries  the  lambs  in  his  bosom."     At  another  time, 


From  a  British  Sabbath  School  Report. 

MARY  LIN  LEY, 

A   little   girl   in   Brighlside  school,  in   October 

1828,  was  very  unexpectedly  removed   from  us  by    her  father  said  to  her,  "  Mary,  I  hope  you  do  not 

death,  and,  to  the  grief  of  her  parents,  her  teacher,  I  neglect  prayer."     She  replied,  "No,  father-"    He 
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said,  "what  do  you  pray  for?"  She  replied, 
"That  God  would  tit  me  for  heaven."  On  Wednes- 
day, a  little  before  she  died,  her  father  said,  "Can 
you  say,  Mary, that  you  sincerely  love  Jesus  Christ  ?" 
She  said,  "  Yes,  fathet,  I  can  sincerely."  In  this 
state  of  mind,  at  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening, 
she  drew  her  last  breath. 


THE    IfUESSSV, 


From  ihe  New-York  Mentor. 
CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  MIND. 

Mrs.  B.     What  are  you  doing,  Emily  ? 

Emily.     I  am  thinking,  Madam. 

Mrs.  B.     And  pray  what  is  thinking? 

Emily.  Thinking,  is — [after  a  pause]  think- 
ing,— let  me  see — well,  I  declare,  I  cannot  tell 
what  thinking  is;  I  have  never  given  it  a  thought. 

Mrs.  B.     And  yet  you  often  think,  do  you  not? 

Emily.  I  believe  I  am  always  thinking.  If  we 
do  anything  without  thought,  we  are  sure  to  do  it 
wrong. 

Mrs.  B.  Is  it  not  curious,  then,  that  a  thing 
so  important  as  this — without  the  aid  of  which 
you  can  do  nothing, — has  never  claimed  your  at- 
tention ? 

Emily.  It  is,  indeed,  very  strange;  and  I  now 
feel  a  great  curiosity  to  know  what  thought  is,  and 
how  it  is  performed.  When  I  walk,  I  know  that 
the  operation  is  performed  by  my  feet  ;  and  if  I 
take  hold  of  any  thing,  then  I  use  my  hands  ;  and 
as  to  seeing,  hearing,  smelling  and  tasting,  I  can 
tell  by  what  organs  these  functions  are  performed  ; 
but  as  to  thought — I  have  been  thinking  all  my 
life, — and  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.t 

Mrs.  B.  Thinking,  my  dear,  is  said  to  be  an 
operation  of  the  mind.  Now,  as  to  the  mind,  all  I 
can  satisfactorily  teach  you,  is — what  it  is  not; 
namely  it  is  not  the  body.  To  show  you  that  your 
bodily  powers  are  but  instruments  of  a  something, 
existing  within  you,  and  directing  their  actions, 
will  be  an  easy  matter;  and  this  it  is  we  call 
the  mind. — You  have  said,  that  when  you  walk,  you 
know  that  operation  to  be  performed  by  your  feet. 
Very  well,  then.  .But  do  your  feet  walk  when 
they  please  and  where  they  please?  Do  you  not 
first  think,  and  is  there  not  a  something  which  di 
rects  the  feet  which  way  they  shall  go?  For  in- 
stance, before  you  came  to  see  me  this  morning. 
Did  you  not  first  think  of  me,  then  wish  to  visit 
me,  and  finally  determine  to  do  so;  and  your  feet, 
which  brought  you  here  were  not,  I  am  sure,  con- 
sulted about  it. 

Emily.  Indeed,  that  is  very  plain.  I  can  see 
the  legs  are  but  instruments  of  walking,  when  and 
where  some  directing  power  within  us  pleases. 

Mrs.  B.  But  the  hands, — let  us  see  what  they 
are.  You  go  into  the  garden,  and  on  a  low  branch 
of  the  tree,  within  your  reach,  you  perceive  a  fine 
large  apple. — Do  your  hands  stretch  themselves 
out  to  pluck  that  apple  of  their  own  accord  ?  or 
rather,  if  you  observe,  do  not  your  eyes  see  it, — 
ajid  then  you  wish,  and  then  determine  to  have  it; 
and  your  hands  have,  surely,  no  choice  to  refuse 
getting  it  for  you? 

Emily.  But  is  it  not  the  eye,  then,  which,  see- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  apple,  sets  the  hands  to  pluck 
it? 

Mrs.  B.  Not  so,  my  dear  child.  The  office  of 
the  eye,  and  the  part  which  it  performs  in  the  busi- 
ness, I  think  I  can  very  plainly  show  you. — Stand 
before  that  looking-glass;  you  now  see  yourself 
reflected  in  that  glass;  the  color  of  your  dress; 
the  height  of  your  person,  and  the  shape  and  ap- 
pearance of  every  feature;  just  as  you  are  in  reali- 
ty. Even  so,  the  shape  and  color  of  things  are  re- 
flected on  what  Is  called  the  retina  of  the  eye. — 
But  you  know  the  looking-glass  does  not  perceive 
the  colors  and  the  shapes  of  the  things  it  reflects  ; 
it  is  the  person  who  looks  into  it,  that  sees  them  ; 

t  It  ib  tlie  opinion  of  the  great  English  philosopher,  Locke,  that 
one  great  reason  wily  the  operations  oflhe  mind  are  so  little  un- 
derstood, is,  because  we  are  not  taught  to  notice  aud  examine 
them  from  our  youth.  It  is  our  wish  to  set  our  youthful  readers 
upon  this  titsk,  by  explaining,  in  a  simple  way,  what  is  thought  to 
bo  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  mind.  We  6atter  ourselres  it 
may  be  done  in.  a  way  comprehensible  by  the  youthful  capacity. 


and  even  so,  we  must  suppose,  it  is  that  which  we 
call  the  mind,  that  sees  and  admires  the  beauty  of 
the  apple  reflected  on  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

Emily.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  think  you  must  be 
right;  for  as  you  have  shown  me  my  hands  and 
my  feet  are  merely  instruments  serviceable  to  some 
directing  power,  why  should  we  suppose  the  eye, 
or  any  of  the  other  organs  of  sense,  to  be  more  than 
instruments  of  the  same  directing  power? 

Mrs.  B.  Fioin  each  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
there  are  nerves  which  convey  impressions  to  the 
brain,  which  is  said  to  be  the  seat  of  thought,  but 
that  the  brain  itself  thinks,  we  have  no  more  ground 
to  assert,  than  that  the  retina  of  the  eye  itself  per- 
ceives the  objects  which  it  reflects.  This  perceiv- 
ing, directing  power  within  us  then,  is  what  we 
call  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  by  this  that  the  wonderful 
operation  of  thinking  is  performed.  In  future  con- 
versations we  will  enter  further  into  the  nature  of 
thought,  and  of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  notice 
in  yourself  the  nature  of  its  operations.  You  look 
upon  an  object,  you  think  upon  it,  you  desire  to 
have  it,  and  the  feet  and  hands  become  instantly  the 
passive  instruments  of  the  inward  power. — Reflect 
on  these  things  till  we  meet  again.  W. 


NATURAL    HISTORY, 


THE  LOBSTER. 

A  Lobster  has  a  difficulty  in  its  constitution  so 
great,  that  one  could  hardly  conjecture  beforehand, 
how  nature  would  dispose  of  it.  In  most  animals, 
the  skin  grows  with  their  growth.  If,  instead  of  a 
soft  skin,  there  be  a  shell,  still  it  admits  of  a  grad- 
ual enlargement.  If  the  shell,  as  in  the  tortoise, 
consists  of  several  pieces,  the  accession  of  sub- 
stance is  made  at  the  sutures.  Bivalve  shells 
grow  bigger  by  receiving  an  accretion  at  the  edge  : 
it  is  the  same  with  spiral  shells  at  their  mouth. 
The  simplicity  of  their  form  admits  of  this.  But 
the  lobster's  shell  being  applied  to  the  limbs  oflhe 
body,  as  well  as  to  the  body  itself,  allows  not  of 
either  oflhe  modes  of  growth  which  are  observable 
in  other  shells.  Its  hardness  resists  expansion ; 
and  its  complexity  renders  it  incapable  of  increas- 
ing its  size  by  addition  of  substance  to  its  edge. 
How,  then,  was  the  growth  of  the  lobster  to  be 
provided  for  ?  Was  room  to  be  made  in  the  old 
shell,  or  was  it  to  be  successively  fitted  with  new 
ones?  If  a  change  of  shell  became  necessary, 
how  was  the  lobsler  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
present  confinement?  How  was  he  to  uncase  his 
buckler,  or  draw  his  legs  out  of  his  boots  ?  The 
process,  which  fishermen  have  observed  to  take 
place,  is  as  follows.  At  certain  seasons,  the  shell 
of  the  lobster  grows  soft ;  the  animal  swells  its  bo- 
dy ;  the  seams  open,  and  the  claws  burst  at  the 
joints.  When  the  shell  is  thus  become  loose  upon 
the  body,  the  animal  makes  a  second  effort,  and 
by  a  tremulous,  spasmodic  motion,  casts  it  off.  In 
this  stale,  the  liberated  but  defenceless  fish,  retires 
into  the  holes  in  the  rock.  The  released  botly 
now  suddenly  pushes  its  growth.  In  about  eighl 
and  forty  hours,  a  fresh  concretion  of  humour  upon 
the  surface,  i.  e.  a  new  shell,  is  formed,  adapted  in 
every  part  to  the  increased  dimensions  of  the  ani- 
mal. This  wonderful  mutation  is  repeated  every 
year. — Paley. 

MOSALITT. 


called  to  him,  but  he  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  hear 
me,  and  went  on  with  his  savage  sport,  till  the  poor 
cat  crawled  away  full  of  wounds. 

Of  a  young  woman,  who  was  at  hand,  I  inquired 
who  he  was,  that  I  might  go  and  inform  his  friends 
of  his  behavior.  "  O,"  said  she,  "  it  is  of  no  use ; 
he  is  known  for  his  hard  heart ;  his  friends  never 
try  to  break  him  of  it.  I  have  known  him  from  a 
little  one,  and  he  has  always  been  so.  Poor  boy  ! 
he  may  be  rich,  but  he  will  never  be  beloved  ;  and 
unless  he  alter  his  conduct,  he  will  never  be  fit  for 
anything  but  a  butcher.  When  he  could  but  just 
walk,  his  great  delight  was  in  killing  flies;  next  he 
look  great  pleasure  in  sticking  beetles  through 
with  a  pin,  to  make  them  spin;  but  he  once  stuck 
his  finger  through  instead  of  the  beetle  ;  this  made 
him  spin  about  the  room,  and  ihen  he  left  it  off. 
Now  that  he  is  grown  up,  he  kills  frogs,  hangs 
cats,  and,  in  short,  torments  every  thing  within 
his  reach  ;  his  cruelties  are  not  to  be  told,  for  they 
are  repeated  every  day.  He  is  never  better  pleas- 
ed than  when  he  can  make  dogs  or  game  cocks 
fight;  and  to  give  pain  seems  to  him  a  pleasure. 
But,  after  all,  like  most  cruel  people,  he  is  a  sad 
coward,  is  ready  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  his  own 
blood,  and  dare  not  walk  across  the  church  yard 
in  the  dark." 

Such  was  the  account  given  me  of  the  cruel  boy. 
How  should  you  like  him  for  your  play  fellow  ot 
friend  ? — Child's  Magazine. 
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CRUELTY. 

Not  long  ago,  says  one,  I  met  with  a  cruel  youth, 
whom  I  can  never  forget,  but  whom  I  never  de- 
sire to  see  again.  I  will  describe  hirn  to  you,  so 
that  if  you  should  chance  to  see  such  a  one,  you 
may  get  out  of  his  way  as  quickly  as  you  can. 

Passing  by  a  large  house,  I  heard  swearing  and 
shouting.  When  I  looked  to  the  place  whence 
the  noise  came,  I  saw,  upon  the  grass  plat,  a  boy, 
well  dressed,  in  the  midst  of  a  croud  of  ragged 
youths.  They  were  setting  some  dogs  to  worry  a 
cat.  All  that  stood  round  appeared  pleased,  and 
laughed  aloud,  when  one  of  the  dog9  tore  the  cat, 
and  made  it  bleed  in  a  most  shocking  manner.     I 


EDEN. 

The  first  place  we  read  of  in  the  Bible,  is  a  gar- 
den. The  Lord  God  created  man,  and  he  planted 
a  garden  ;  and  here  he  put  the  first  man  whom  he 
had  formed.  The  name  of  this  garden  was  Eden  ; 
the  meaning  of  which  is  "pleasure"  or  delight.  "  It 
was  a  delightful  spot ;  the  sweetest  flowers  the  rich- 
est fruits,  and  most  pleasant  shades,  in  the  gardens, 
that  we  have  seen,  can  give  us  but  a  very  faint  idea 
of  what  Eden  was,  in  all  its  beauty  and  loveliness. 
In  our  most  pleasant  gardens,  thorns  and  thistles, 
and  weeds  come  up,  among  the  flowers;  and  cold 
weather  and  wind  destroy  the  lender  blossoms  and 
buds  ;  but  here  there  was  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy, 
but  all  was  beauty,  and  all  was  peace. 

The  garden  of  Eden  was  in  Asia.  The  exact 
spot  where  it  stood  has  not  been  made  known  to  us  ; 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  Armenia,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  countries  in  the  world. 
We  are  told  that  a  river  went  out  of  Eden,  to  water 
the  garden,  and  from  thence  it  was  parted  into  four 
heads  or  rivers.  To  some  of  these  rivers  other  names 
have  been  given  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ; 
but  one  of  them,  the  river  Euphrates,  is  called  by 
the  same  name  to  the  present  day. 

The  Euphrates  rises  in  the  mountains  ofArmenia, 
near  the  lake  Van  or  Arissa.  It  has  a  winding 
course,  in  a  southerly  direction,  is  united  with  the 
river  Tigris,  at  Korna,  and  afterwards  falls  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  several  mouths.  Though  there  is 
no  such  river  as  the  Tigris  mentioned  by  Moses,  it 
is  probably  one  of  the  four  heads  which  flowed 
through  ihe  garden  of  Eden  ;  it  is,  indeed,  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  the  Hiddekel.  Upon  the  banks 
of  the  river  Euphrates,  we  may  believe,  stood  the 
garden  of  Eden  ;  though  no  trace  of  it  is  now 
remaining. 

After  sin  entered  into  this  happy  place,  and  Adam 
and  Eve,  for  their  transgression,  were  turned  out 
of  Eden,  a  great  change  took  place  there.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  Lake  Arissa  now  covers 
the  spot  where  Eden  once  stood.  And  other  parts 
of  Asia  are  also  supposed,  by  some,  to  have  been 
Ihe  site  of  that  lovely  garden  where  man  first  lived. 
We  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  God,  to  show  his  displeas- 
ure against  sin,  afler  man  was  driven  from  (he  gar- 
den, at  once  destroyed  this  beautiful  spot,  so  as  to 
leave  no  traces  behind  by  which  we  might  discover 
where  man  first  offended  his  Maker  by  disobeying 
his  commands. 

In  this  world  no  one  can  ever  find  an  Eden  of 
happiness.  But  we  have  a  sure  promise,  and  we 
know  that  there  is  a  fairer  and  a  belter  country. 
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where  those  who  love  the  Savior,  and  follow  him 
here,  shall  have  an  eternal  inheritance  and  reward. 
There  "  they  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst 
any  more,  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor 
any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  ol 
the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  un- 
to living  fountains  of  waters:  and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." — Youth's  Friend. 


EDITORIAL. 


ON  KINDNESS  TO  THE  POOR. 

We  wish  to  allure  children  to  "  every  thing  that 
is  lovelv  and  of  good  report,"  by  all  that  we  give 
llicin  to  read,  and  by  all  the  examples  we  present 
to  their  eyes.  The  cut  which  we  insert  this  week 
should  teach  them  to  be  kind  and  attentive  to  the 
poor  and  sick  and  afflicted.  See  that  lady,  walk- 
ing in  the  cold  to  a  house  of  wretchedness  and 
want,  and  speaking  kindly  to  the  widowed  mother 
and  her  fatherless  children.  See  how  the  linle 
orphans  look  up  to  her  and  stretchout  their  hands, 
as  if  llicy  were  entreating  for  her  pily.  They  shall 
not  plead  in  vain.  The  lady  has  not  a  heart  of 
stone,  hardened  by  the  love  of  money,  and  swelled 
out  with  sensual  indulgence.  She  fell  for  the  poor 
children  before  she  saw  them.  Her  benevolent 
spirit  "  stirred  her  up,"  while  she  was  yet  comfort- 
able and  happy  in  her  own  house.  She  did  not 
wait  till  want  and  starvation  might  drive  the  needy 
to  bee  at  her  door.  She  set  off  from  home  purpose- 
ly on  this  errand,  "  to  search  out  the  needy,  and 
him  that  had  no  helper."  She  desires  the  luxury 
of  doing  good.  She  will  be  happy,  if  she  can  dry 
the  orphan's  tears,  and  "  make  the  widow's  heart 
to  sing  for  joy." 

Children,  is  not  that  a  lovely  picture?  Is  not 
that  a  charming  lady  ?  Would  you  rather  have 
seen  a  lady  in  a  gay  dress,  sitting  in  a  chariot 
trimmed  with  gold  and  purple,  riding  in  splendor 
to  a  theatre  or  a  dancing  assembly  ?  Would  you 
rather  have  had  a  picture  of  a  queen  in  royal  ap- 
parel, silling  upon  a  ihione  and  surrounded  by  a 
whole  court  of  gay  "  lords  and  ladies"  to  do  her 
homage?  Behold  I  show  you  one  more  noble  lhan 
the  votary  of  pleasure  or  even  "  her  majesty"  on  the 
llirone.  It  is  one  who  loves  her  God,  and  her  neigh- 
bors for  his  sake.  She  pities  the  poor  and  wretch- 
ed, for  Christ's  sake  and  after  his  example;  and 
it  is  not  less  her  pleasure  than  her  duty, to  "visit  the 
fatherless  and  ihe  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  herself  unspotted  from  the  world."  The  Bi- 
ble no  where  pronounces  blessings  on  those  who  sil 
on  earthly  thrones,  nor  on  those  who  are  "  dressed 
in  purple"  and  "  fare  sumptuously  every  day."  But 
it  does  say,  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy."  It  does  say,  that  "  it  is  more  bless- 
ed to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  that  "  whoso  giv- 
eth  a  cup  of  cold  water  ill  the  name  of  a  disciple, 
he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

We  should  always,  imilale  those,  whose  example 
is  lovely,  and  approved  in  the  Bible.  What  then 
will  the  little  girls  do  who  read  ihe  Companion  ? 
Do  they  wish  to  become  queens,  or  rich  and  proud 
ladies,  "  living  in  pleasure"  and  "despising  the 
poor?"  Ii  would  doubtless  be  better  ihey  should 
be  left  as  helpless  orphans  and  beg  their  bread. 
May  God  preserve  them  from  both  conditions,  and 
make  them  like  the  pious  Indian  lady,  who, 
like  her  adored  Master,  "  went  about  doing  good." 
— ♦ — 
ON  PARDON. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Pa,"  said  little  Nancy,  who 
had  hurt  his  cheek  with  her  elbow,  as  she  was 
jumping  upon  his  knee  and  throwing  her  arm  round 
his  neck;  "  I  ask  your  pardon,  Pa,"  said  she  in 
an  affeclionate  and  humble  lone,  and  "kissed  his 
cheek  to  make  it  well  again." 

Do  you  ask  what  such  a  silly  story  is  put  into  the 
Companion  for  ?  I  will  tell  you  ;  Jt  is  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  giving  instruction  ;  and  there  are  few  things 
so  trivial  and  even  silly,  that  a  child  cannot  learn 
from  them  some  useful  lesson. 

It  is  a  common  practice  among  polite  people, 
whether  children  or  adults,  for  one  to  beg  pardon 


of  another  when  he  has  done  him  any  slight  inju- 
ry, or  commiltcd  some  act  of  neglect,  or  forgotten 
some  proper  act  of  atieniion  and  kindness.  You 
may  wish  10  know  whether  this  practice  is  right  or 
not ;  and  whether  you  would  do  well  to  adopt  it 
and  form  a  habit  of  ihis  kind.  Il  is  very  well  that 
you  should  know,  and  I  will  give  you  my  thoughts 
about  it. 

Il  is  very  proper,  therefore,  that  you  should  be 
kind,  attentive,  and  obliging  to  all  persons  about 
you  ;  that  you  should  remember  their  rights,  and 
respect  their  feelings,  and  Ireat  ihem  with  delicacy. 
Il  is  right  thai  you  should  do  all  this  sincerely  , 
nol  as  a  polite  show,  which  you  can  put  on  to  please 
them,  but  as  the  fruit  of  real  kindness  of  heart. 
Such  conduct  is  required  by  the  laws  of  politeness, 
and  by  the  rules  of  the  gospel  loo.  Paul  admon- 
ishes us  to  be  "  kindly  affeclioned  one  toward  an- 
other, tender-hearted,  and  courteous." 

Whenever  you  injure,  or  offend,  or  grieve  one  of 
your  companions  or  friends,  it  is  right  you  should 
be  sorry  and  express  your  sorrow.  If  you  did  it 
from  bad  feeling  or  indifference,  you  should  re. 
pent,  and  condemn  your  own  conduct,  and  ask  his 
forgiveness,  lfyou  grieved  him  through  inadvert- 
ence., or  mere  accident,  you  cannot  blame  yourself, 
and  need  not  ask  for  paidon.  If  there  were  the 
least  sin  about  it,  any  bad  feeling  of  heart,  confess 
it  as  a  sin  with  true  sorrow  of  heart,  and  be  forgiv- 
en. If  it  was  an  accident,  express  your  regret, 
and  sympathise  with] the  sufferer;  but  why  should 
you  acknowledge  a  crime  which  has  nol  been  com- 
miued  ;  or  beg  pardon  for  a  moral  offence,  when  it 
had  no  bad  intentions  on  your  part  ?  You  perceive 
iheu,  lhal  I  would  nol  have  you  say  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don," at  every  trifling  accident.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  "Excuse  (lie,"  or  "  I  am  sorry."  To  speak 
of  so  solemn  a  thing  as  "pardon"  very  often,  and 
when  you  mean  liltle  or  nothing,  may  have  a 
very  bad  effect  on  a  child.  He  may  come  by  and 
by  10  think  that  pardon  itself,  even  for  great  sins, 
is  nothing  very  important ;  and  he  may  perhaps 
imagine  lhat  it  is  not  very  important  wheth- 
er he  is  pardoned  or  not.' 

I  have  thought  too  that  some  persons  are  very 
polite,  who  are  not  very  penitent.  I  have  thought 
so,  because  they  will  ask  pardon  one  of  another  for 
Iitlle  offences  against  good  breeding,  but  would  do 
very  wrong  indeed  in  other  things',  and  say  or  care 
nothing  about  it.  A  genlleman  will  ask  pardon 
for  treading  uninienlioually  on  his  neighbor's  toe; 
but  will  cheat  him  in  a  bargain  or  slander  him  be- 
hind his  back,  and  never  seek  his  forgiveness. 
Children,  who  are  taught  to  behave  politely  in 
company,  will  ask  iheir  parents'  forgiveness  very 
civilly  for  a  mistake  or  an  accident ;  bul  will  disobey 
their  express  commands,  and  when  reproved  will 
be  angry  and  stubborn.  Now  such  persons  may  be 
polite  gentlemen  and  ladies,  or  well-behaved  chil- 
dren, in  outward  appearance  ;  but  they  cannot  be 
penitent  believers,  or  fullowers  of  Christ  "  who  did 
no  sin,  and  in  whose  mouth  is  no  guile."  To  con- 
fess Iitlle  faults  lo  our  fellow  men,  and  live  in  the 
daily  commission  of  great  sins,  against  man  and 
against  God,  is  very  inconsistent.  It  is  to  "  pay 
tit  lies  of  mint  and  cummin,  while  we  pass  over 
judgment,  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God." 

1  irust  the  Iitlle  gill  who  was  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  does  nol  allow  herself  in 
great  sins  against  her  parents  or  any  other  persons. 
I  believe  she  is  much  grieved,  when  she  knows 
she  has  disobeyed  her  parents,  or  done  any  wrong 
lo  her  brothers  and  sislers.  She  knows  loo,  thai 
sin  against  God  is  a  dreadful  thing,  and  lhat  she 
must  have  his  pardoning  mercy  for  Christ's  sake, 
or  never  go  inlo  his  kingdom.  But  I  am  afraid 
she  does  not  mourn  for  her  sins  against  him  as  she 
ought,  nor  confess  and  foisake  them  so  as  to  obtain 
metcy  and  be  delivered  from  all  temptation.  I  hope 
lhal  this  Iitlle  incident  will  remind  her,  and  all 
children  who  read  aboul  it,  of  their  need  of  daily 
confessing  I  heir  sins  before  God,  and  imploring  his 
mercy  in  Jesns  Christ ;  so  that  God  may  forgive 
her  and  them  all  their  offences,  as  freely  and  as 
kindly  as  Nancy's  Pa  forgave  her.  Yea,  God  is 
infinitely  more  kind  to  the  penitent  sinner,  than 


earthly  parents  enn  be.     "  As  the  heavens  are  high 
abu\e  i lie  earth,  so  are   his  ways  above  our   ways, 
and  his  thoughts  beyond  our  thoughts." 
— &&e— 

For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
MOCK  TENDERNESS. 

I  was  not  ii  liltle  surprised,  on  reading  :i  communication  in  die 
Youth's  Companion  of  Dec.  15lh,  undcrtllc  title  of"  Mock  Ten- 
denies?,"  at  Ihe  sentiments  which  it  contained.  The  object  of 
the  writer  seems  to  have  heen  lo  show  the  propriety  of  allowing 
apprentices  to  chastise  their  master's  children  ;  and  the  guilt  in- 
curred hv  the  parent,  who  will  not  permit  them  to  participate 
will)  him  in  this  necessary,  hut  painful  duty. 

The  case  there  staled  is  this.  — A  child  does  wrong,  and  an  ap- 
prentice strikes  him.  The  parent  severely  reproves  the  appren- 
tice, telling  him,  if  his  child  does  wrong  to  let  him  know  it  :  and 
if  he  must  he  corrected,  it  shall  be  done  by  none  but  himself. 
Consequently  "  the  apprentice  did  nol  check  him  again,  when  he 
uttered  a  falsehood,  profaned  ihe  Sabhnth,  or  look  the  name  of 
the  great  Jehovah  on  his  unhallowed   lips.     And  he    was    afraid 

10  swear  and  lie  before  his  father,  and  thus  no  one  corrected 
his  faults." — If  a  child  is  guilty  of  such  Heaven  provoking  vices, 
before  apprentices  or  any  other  persons,  it  is  doubtless  their  du- 
ty to  reprove  him;  and  if  their  course  of  life  be  such  as  to  make 
it  evident,  that  they  an:  displeased  with  his  conduct  because  il  is 
displeasing  to  God,  the  reproof  will  he  felt.  Bul  supposing  il  is 
nol  felt.  Must  the  apprentice  proceed  lo  use  the  rod?  By  no 
means  :  his  way  is  open.  Let  him  tell  the  parent,  and  his  duty 
is  done.  Il  the  parent  corrects  the  child,  well  :  if  not,  the  ap- 
prentice has  nothing  more  lo  do.  lie  has  discharged  his  duly  to 
the  child,  to  the  parent,  and  lo  God.  No  mailer  whether  the 
person  in  fault  be  his  master's  child  or  his  fellow  apprentice,  he. 
is  not  "  responsible"  for  his  correction  ;  whelher  a  child  or  an 
apprentice,  tile  father  or  the  master  must  llenr  this  cesponsibilitv. 

11  is  what  cannot  be  put  upon  another  :  il  is  an  unalienable  res- 
ponsibility, and  lie  musl  sustain  it. 

The  writer  asks, — "  If  his  parents  had  truly  loved  his  soul, 
would  they  have  cured  who  corrected  him  for  a  fault,  provided 
they  had  done  it  in  a  gentle  manner  1" — I  know  not  how  a  pa- 
rent can  more  clearly  evince  an  entire  want  of  love  for  ihe  soul 
of  his  child,  lhan  by  exposing  him  lo  correction  from  every  one 
who  may  be  disposed  to  "  strike  him"  for  a  fault. 

The  principle  alluded  to  needs  only  to  be  examined  in  order 
to  be  condemned.  The  disorder  and  confusion  which  it  must  ne- 
cessarily create  in  every  household  where  it  gains  ndtnitutnee, 
must  be  obvious.  The  children  and  apprentices  correcting,  nuy, 
"  striking"  each  other  !  Is  the  prohibition  of  this,  "  Mock  Ten- 
derness ?" 

Ii  is  nol  the  child,  it  is  nol  ihe  apprentice  ;  hill  the  parent, 
the  master  who  is  bound  lo  rule  well  his  own  household' 

In  some  other  articles  with  the  same  signature  ["  D.  C.  C."J 
there  is  a  principle,  to  say  the  least,  of  doubtful  tendency.  For 
instance  :  In  a  long  story  entitled  "  The  lost  one  found,"  pub- 
lished Sepl.  Slh,  and  lotii,  we  have  the  history  of  a'  remarkably 
good  little  hoy,  '  who  was  carried  by  stealth  to  a  foreign  land,  al 
the  age  of? years.  He  becomes  reconciled  lo  the  thought  of 
leaving  his  anxious  relatives  in  suspense  respecting  his  fate,  just 
that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  "surprising"  ihein  by  a  future 
return.  He  acquires  as  strong  an  attachment  to  ihe  monster  who 
lore  him  from  his  home,  us  he  before  had  for  his  own  futher.  he 
obtains  an  education  al  a  foreign  University  : — is  the  idol  of  nil 
his  friends  :— becomes  heir  to  the  fortune  of  him  who  beguiled 
him  away,  and  nfter  an  absence  of  IS  years,  returns  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  to  his  native  town.  Here  he  gains  the  alfeciions 
of  the  people  and  becomes  iheir  pastor.  He  inquired  for  bis  re- 
latives, but  can  gain  no  information  concerning  them,  though 
his  aunt,  who  had  sustained  the  place  of  a  mother  lo  him  in  his 
childhood,  lias  been  a  constant  attendant  on  his  ministry  for  a 
whole  year. 

Now  1  beg  leave  to  ask;  Is  not  this  story  unnatural  and  mon- 
strous 1  Is  it  possible  for  the  breast  of  a  child  of  seven  years,  lo 
contain  a  passion  for  surprising  his  friends  strong  enough  lo  re- 
concile him  to  a  banishment  from  them  t  Is  it  possible  for  « 
good  boy  to  leave  his  friends  year  afler  year  in  an  agonising  sus- 
pense, when  lie  has  the  power  of  relieving  it  :  thus  abusing  the 
tenderest  feelings  of  those  who  love  him  best  ?  Again,  is  il  pos- 
sible for  a  man  lo  remain  a  whole  year  in  ihe  same  parish  wiUl 
a  near  relative,  for  whom  he  is  constantly  making  diligent  inqui- 
ry, without  finding  that  relative  1  If  then,  this  story  is  a  most 
unnatural  one.  and  the  hero  of  il  is  rather  deserving  of  censure 
lhan  commendation,  let  nol  his  character  "  decked  in  colors 
not  its  own"  be  presented  to  our  children  for  imitation.  F. 

Remarks. — We  rendilv  subniii  lo  Ihe  above  corrections,  so 
far  as  we  are  ourselves  concerned,  of  articles  which  were  ad- 
mitted without  our  usual  caution.  It  is  our  desire  to  make  our 
"  Iitlle  paper"  alh  gelher  unexceptionable  on  the  ground  of  mor- 
al and  religious  principles,  and  safe  as  an  assistant  lo  the  Chris- 
tian parent.  We  do  not  always  satisfy  ourselves,  nnd  we^  can- 
not say  that  our  correspondent  has  passed  his  censures  without 
cause. — Editors. 


JPOHTRV. 


from  the  Centincl. 

SUNSET  ON  SUNDAY  EVENING,  MAY  9TH. 

The  "olden  orb  of  Heaven's  canopy 

Now  slowly  sinking  in  the  western  wave, 
Effulgent  in  iiis  brightest  panoply, 

Blesses  the  land  which  western  waters  lave. 

High  in  Ihe  lofty  arch  new  cloud  on  cloud 

In  rich  confusion  float  along  the  sky, 
I'rismntically  fringed  ;  the  admiring  crowd 

Intensely  scan  their  mighty  majesty. 

Back!  scoffing  atheist  with  thy  sophistry, 
Nor  heedless  dare  lo  mock  lb'  avenging  rod 

With  arguments  of  false  philosophy; 

The  sun  above  proclaims,  there  is  a  God. 
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PIOUS  INDIAN  CHIEFS. 

The  above  Picture  is  the  frontispiece  to  a  little  book,  entitled, 
"  Narratives  of  the  lives  of  Pious  Indian  Chiefs,  who  lived  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.*'  Writ- 
ten by  Rev.  Experience  Mayhew,  Minister  on  that  Island, 
and  certified  by  the  good  Ministers  of  Boston  at  that  time. 

There  are  sixteen  Narratives  in  this  Book.  We  select  the  one 
which  the  Picture  is  intended  to  illustrate,  though  there  are  oth- 
ers perhaps  more  interesting". 

TAWANQUATUCK, 

An  Indian  Sachem  who  became  a  Christian  on  Martha's 

Vineyard. 

This  person  was  the  chief  Sachem  on  the  east 
end  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  the  English  first 
settled  in  1642. 

He  was  kind  to  the  English  at  their  first  coming, 
and  was,  it  is  said,  willing  to  let  them  have  land  to 
settle  on  ;  but  several  of  his  council,  or  chief  men, 
beino-  much  against  his  selling  any  land  to  these 
new  comers,  he,  to  quiet  them,  gave  several  parts 
of  his  Sachemship  to  them,  and  then  sold  to  the 
Eno-lish  a  considerable  part  of  what  he  reserved  to 
himself,  on  which  to  make  the  Settlement  now  call- 
ed Edgartown. 

But  though  this  Sachem  was  thus  kind  to  the 
Eno-lish,  he  did  not  directly  see  reason  to  embrace 
their  religion;  nor  did  he  appear  as  an  enemy  to  it, 
being  willing  to  consider  what  he  did  in  a  matter 
of  so  great  importance. 

In  the  year  1646,  when  Mioksoo  invited  Hia- 
coomes  (the  first  Indian  preacher  on  the  Vineyard) 
to  come  to  his  house,  and  instruct  him  in  the  reli- 
gion which  he  professed,  this  Tawanquatuck  was 
then  present  as  an  auditor, with  several  other  Indi- 
ans, and  in  a  short  time  after,  invited  Mr.  Mayhew 
to  preach  publickly  to  his  people,  and  he  himself 
became  a  constant  hearer. 

On  Mr.  Mayhew's  first  going  to  preach  to  the 
Indians  on  this  invitation,  the  Sachems  told  him, 
that  a  long  time  ago  the  Indians  had  wise  men 
among  ihein,  that  did  in  a  grave  manner  teach  the 
people  knowledge  ;'  but  they,  said  he,  are  dead, 
and  their  wisdom  is  buried  with  them;  and  now 
man  live  a  giddy  life  in  ignorance  till  they  are  white- 
headed,  and  though  ripe  in  years,  yet  they  go  with- 
out wisdom  to  their  graves.  He  also  told  Mr  May- 
hew, that  he  wondered  the  English  should  be  almost 
thirty  years  in  the  country,  and  yet  the  Indians  un- 
wise still ;  but  he  said  he  hoped  the  time  of  knowl- 
edge was  now  come.  He  then  also,  others  join- 
ing with  him  in  it,  desired  Mr.  Mayhew  to  preach 
in  a  stated  course  to  the  Indians,  to  make  known 
the  word  of  God  to  them:  and  sooVi  after,  going  to 
Mr.  Mayhew's,  to  encourage  him  to  comply  with 
his  request,  told  him  that  he  should  be  to  them  as 
one  that  stands  by  a  running  river,filling  many  ves- 
sels ;  even  so,  said  he,  shall  you  fill  us  with  ever- 
lasting knowledge, 


He  told  Mr  Mayhew,  that  the  reason  he  desir- 
ed him  to  preach  to  the  Indians  was,  because  he 
wished  the  Indians  should  grow  more  in  goodness 
and  that  their  posterity  might  inherit  blessings  af- 
ter he  was  dead;  and  that  he  himself  was  also  de- 
sirous to  put  the  word  of  God  to  his  heart,  and  to 
repent  of,  and  throw  away  his  sins,  that  after  he 
should  cease  to  live  here,  he  might  enjoy  eternal 
life  in  heaven. 

Mr.  Mayhew  complying  with  the  request  of  this 
Sachem,  and  preaching  to  him,  and  as  many  of  his 
people  as  were  willing  to  come.to  hear  him,  the 
Sachem  was  hated  and  persecuted  by  such  as  were 
enemies  to  the  Christian  Religion.  I  shall  here 
give  one  instance  of  his  sufferings,  and  shall  set  it 
down  in  Mr.  Mayhew's  own  words,  written  in  a 
letter  to  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield. 

'  We  had  not,'  said  he,  'long  continued  our 
meeting,  but  the  Sagamore  Tawanquatuck  met 
with  a  sad  trial ;  being  at  a  place,  where  some 
Indians  were  fishing,  where  also  was  an  Eno-lish 
man  present,  as  he  lay  on  a  mat  on  the  ground 
asleep,  by  a  little  light  fire,  the  night  being  very 
dark,  an  Indian  came  down,  ready  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  and  being  about  six  or  eight  paces  off,  let 
fly  a  broad-headed  arrow,  purposing  by  all  proba- 
bility to  drench  the  deadly  arrow  in  his  heart's 
blood  ;  but  the  Lord  prevented  it :  for,  notwith- 
standing all  the  advantages  he  had,  instead  of  the 
heart,  he  hit  the  eye-brow,  which,  like  a  brow  of 
steel,  turned  the  point  of  the  arrow,  which  glancing 
away  slit  his  nose  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The 
Sagamore  bled  much,  but  was,  through  the  mer- 
cy of  God,  not  much  hurt.  The  darkness  of  the 
night  hid  the  murderer,  and  he  was  net  discovered. 
The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the  Sagamore, 
and  found  him  praising  God  for  his  great  deliver- 
ance. The  cause  of  his  being  shot,  as  the  Indi- 
ans said, was  for  walking  with  the  English:  and  itis 
also  conceived  both  by  them  and  us,  that  his  for- 
wardness for  the  meeting  was  one  thing;  which 
with  the  experience  I  have  had  of  him,  gives  me 
matter  of  strong  persuasion,  that  he  bears  in  his 
brow  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  Mr.  Mayhew's 
writing  this  account,  a  great  number  of  the  pray- 
ing Indians,  of  whom  this  Tawanquatuck  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent,  entered  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant to  serve  the  true  God,  and  him  only  ;  which 
covenant  was,  at  their  request,  by  Mr.  Mayhew 
written  in  their  own  language  for  them,  and  a  copy 
of  it  was  soon  after  published  in  a  letter  of  his  to 
the  Corporation. 

The  praying  Indians  did  also,  about  the  same 
time,  earnestly  desire,  that  Christian  civil  govern- 
ment might  be  set  up  over  them,  and  that  transgres- 
sions of  the  law  of  God  might  be  punished  ;  which 
being  some  lime  after  done,  this  Tawanquatuck 
became  a  Christian  Magistrate  among  ihe  people, 
over  whom  he  had  before  ruled  as  an  Indian  Sa- 
chem, and  did,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  faithfully  dis- 
charge that  trust  so  long  as  God  continued  his 
life. 

All,  both  Indians  and  English,  who  knew  the 
man  while  he  lived,  give  him  this  testimony,  that 
he  continued  all  his  days  to  be  a  person  of  a  blame- 
less conversation.  I  cannot  now  find  out  in  what 
year  he  died  ;  but  I  think  it  was  near  about  1670. 
[The  wicked  hue  the  children  of  God,  for  their  holiness  .ind 
g-oodness,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  their  light  shine.  It  has  been 
so  in  all  ages,  from  the  days  of  Cain  to  the  present  time;  and 
among  all  kinds  of  people,  from  the  savage  Indian  to  the  most 
learned  and  polite  in  civilised  society.  But'who  would  not  rath- 
er be  a  humble  Christian,  to  he  persecuted  and  slain  for  Christ's 
sake,  than  the  wicked  man  who  hates  and  reviles  him  1] 


HABBATI  VE. 


A  SCENE  OF  DAILY  OCCURRENCE. 

By  S.  C.  Hall. 
It  was  in  the  gay  and  happy  and  flourishing  me- 
tropolis of  England — the  great,  the  wealthy  and 
the  free — it  was  within  the  walls  of  a  city  in  which 
strangers  by  hundreds,  nay  by  thousands,  even  at 
the  very  moment  were  receiving  their  daily  food, 
dealt  out  to  them  by  a  generous  and  liberal  hand- 
that  the  circumstances  recorded  in  the  following 
article  took  place.  The  story  when  wriiten,  mus°t 
appear  more  like  the  creation  of  fancy  than  the 
unvarnished  recital  of  fact;  but  an  hour's  walk 
may  afford  abundant  proof,  how  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive is  the  language  in  which  it  is  described,  and 
how  Tar  more  fearful  is  the  sight  than  the  detail  of 
human  suffering. 

A  few  evenings  ago,  a  young  woman,  whose  age 
might  be  about  sixteen,  entered  the  shop  of  a  ba- 
ker in  one  of  ihe  principal  streets  of  Spitalfields, 
and  asked,  in  the  name  of  a  person  who  dealt  reg- 
ularly at  the  shop,  for  two  loaves  of  bread.  They 
were  readily  given,  but  were  received  in  a  manner 
so  peculiar  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  baker, 
who  on  narrowly  questioning  the  conscience-stick- 
en  girl,  at  once  ascertained  that  she  was  not  the 
messenger  of  the  customer  by  whom  she  professed 
to  have  been  sent.  She  was  immediately  given  in- 
to the  custody  of  a  constable,  and  taken  to  the 
watch-house.  When  the  charge  was  made,  she 
uttered  no  word,  but  looked  the  very  picture  of 
misery  without  hope,  and  as  she  was  led,  or  it  may 
be  almost  said  dragged  along  the  streets,  a  few  oc- 
casional but  deep  sobs  were  the  only  tokens  that 
she  was  at  all  conscious  of,  or  caring  for  the  dis- 
graceful situation  in  which  she  stood — but  when 
the  creaking  door  of  the  temporary  prison  had  clos- 
ed upon   her,  she  sunk   upon  the  clay  floor,   and 

wept  and  screamed  as  if  her  heart  was  breaking. 

ft  was    want,  she    would  exclaim    at    intervals 

want !  want !  my  father  and  mother  are  starving  ! 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  the  constable  could  loos- 
en her  firm  grasp  of  his  cloak,  and  leave  Ihe  wretch- 
ed girl  to  the  most  dreary  of  all  solitudes,  dreary 
even  to  the  hardened  in  guilt.  He  had,  however, 
learnt  the  address  of  her  parents,  and  as  he  bent 
his  way  homeward,  he  called  to  mind  the  few  af- 
flicting vvords  she  had  uttered,  the  scanly  clothing 
that  covered  her  limbs,  and  the  wild  agony  of  her 
looks  as  she  gazed  upon  him,  while  the  tears  fell 
rapidly  down  her  very  pale  cheeks.  Her  story 
may  be  true,  thought  he;  in  this  miserable  dis- 
trict God  knows  what  may  have  happened  ;  and 
as  he  recollected  the  place  in  which  she  had  infor- 
med him  her  parents  dwelt,  'I  will  o>o,'  he  con- 
inued,  '  and  see  if  she  has  told  the  truth.'  From 
his  own  scanly  cupboard  he  took  some  bread  and 
broken  meat,  and  sought  out  the  miserable  dwell- 
ing. It  was,  indeed,  miserable  ;  poveity  and  dis- 
ease appeared  as  if  written  on  the  very  door;  as 
he  knocked^  a  hollow  voice,  that  seemed  Ihe  echo 
of  the  sound,  replied,  and  he  entered. 

A  man  about  the  middle  age,  wrapped  in  a  kind 
of  rug,  his  hair  matted,  bis  beard  long,  and  his 
bloodshot  eyes  sunk  in  his  head,  was  leaninc  a- 
gainst  a  weaver's  loom,  in  one  corner  of  the  mis- 
erable apartment;  in  another  corner  lay  a  woman 
among  some  filthy  straw,  a  torn  blanket  was  thrown 
over  her,  and  at  her  feet,  sharing  the  same  scanty 
covering,  were  three  children  who  appeared  more 
like  corpses  laid  there  for  the  grave,  than  livino-  be- 
ings in  the  spring  of  life.  The  woman  drew  the 
blanket  more  closely  round  her  as  the  stranger  en- 
tered— the  action  deprived  the   children  of  their 
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share,  and  the  man  saw  that  they  were  perfectly 
naked.  The  room  contained  no  furniture  of  any 
kind,  and  in  the  grate  there  had  evidently  been  no 
fire  for  many  days.  The  poor  young  creature's 
story  then  was  true,  thought  their  visitor,  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  ask  some  questions.  The  man  on  be- 
ing addressed,  threw  open  the  rug  in  which  he 
was  wrapped,  and  showed  that  there  was  no  cloth- 
ing over  his  wasted  limbs,  but  the  bones  seemed 
ready  to  break,  at  a  single  motion,  through  the  yel- 
low skin  that  covered  them,  and  he  spoke  in  a  bro- 
ken voice,  and  said  that  it  was  two  days  since  he  or 
his  family  had  tasted  food.  How  happy  was  the 
benevolent  man,  that  he  had  brought  something 
with  him  wherewith  to  satisfy  their  present  hun- 
ger! He  drew  out  the  bread  and  pieces  of  broken 
meat ;  and  it  was  with  horror  he  saw  them  raven- 
ously devoured  by  the  woman  and  children,  among 
whom  they  were  divided. 

The  tears  were  falling  from  his  eyes  as  he  list- 
ened to  the  brief  story  of  their  sufferings— the  man 
and  his  family  had  been  driven  by  distress  to  sell 
or  pawn  every  article  in  their  possession,  one  by- 
one  ;  the  garments  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  chil- 
dren had  gone,  and  they  had  no  prospect  hut  that 
of  perishing.  He  was  a  native  of  Coventry,  and 
the  distress  there  had  driven  them  to  London, 
where  greater  distress  soon  overlook  them.  And 
are  these  all  your  children?  i-iquired  the  consta- 
ble. 'No  sir,'  was  the  reply,' we  have  another 
daughter.'  '  Where  is  she?'  She  told  us,  about 
an  hour  ago,  that  she  had  met  a  kind  lady  who 
promised  her  some  bread,  and  she  has  gone  to  try 
and  see  her.'  The  constable  told  them  in  brief 
terms  of  the  melancholy  situation  in  which  the 
daughter  stood.  And  oh  !  to  see  the  withering 
look  of  the  wretched  mother,  as  she  leaped  from 
the  straw,  forgetful  of  the  common  calls  of  decen- 
cy, and  to  hear  her  agonizing  scream,  as  she  caught 
the  man's  arm,  exclaiming,  '  my  child,  my  child  I' 
and  to  think  of  the  flushed  cheek  of  the  father,  as 
he  eagerly  seized  the  man's  shoulder,  and  with  a 
wild  incredulous  stare,  asked  what  he  said — or  the 
wailing  of  the  other  children  as  they  gathered 
round  the  group,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was 
meant,  but  terrified  at  the  wilder  looks  of  their  pa- 
rents! Let  us  draw  such  a  picture  of  our  own 
dear,  happy,  prosperous  homes,  for  a  moment,  and 
how  our  hearts  will  sink  within  us — how  the  brain 
will  throb,  and  how  the  hand  will  tremble  as  the 
lips  utter  the  words,  '  Merciful  God,  forbid  !' 

Their  visitor  was  in  tears,  but  he  sobbed  forth  a 
few  words  of  consolation  and  assured  them  that 
he  would  tell  the  magistrate  in  the  morning  all  he 
had  himself  seen. 

He  left  the  wretched  dwelling  still  more  wretch- 
ed.     Want  and  misery  had  been  long  their  inmates 
and  now  shame  was  come  to  take  up  with  them  his 
abode  ;    they  endeavored  to    pray,  but    had  their 
prayers    been    heard,  they  would    have    appeared 
more  like  revilings  than  the  outpourings  of  trust- 
ing and  patient  sufferers.      What  could  they  do? 
they  asked  each   other    throughout    the    sleepless 
night — they  could  not  go  naked  as  they  were,  to 
see  their  daughter,  or  to  pray  thai  she  might  be 
restored  to  their  miserable   hovel  ;    they   pictured 
her  lo  their  imagination,  jaded  as  it  was  by  hunger 
and  want  of  rest,  as  perishing  by  her  own   hand, 
m  the  filthy  hole  to  which  the  hand  of  justice  had 
dragged  her,  and  in  the  depth  of  their    despair, 
they  prayed  that  when  the   morning  brought  the 
news  to  their  wretched  dwelling,  their  ears  might 
be  stopped  by  death.      In  moments  of  the  most  ut- 
ter hopelessness,  the  mother  did  counsel  her  hus- 
band to  destroy  her  and  her  children,  as  they  lay 
there  among  the  straw — and  she  told  him  the  deed 
was  easily  done,  for  already  was  the  breath  failing 
them.      He  hesitated,  and  the  hideous  glare  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  movements  of  his  long  bony  fingers, 
told  that  had  he  been   further  pressed  to  do  the 
deed,  it  would   have  been  done.      The  heaving  of 
his  breast,  as  he  heavily  drew  in  his  breath,  and 
with  the   same   action   loosened   the   tongue    that 
cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  told   plainly  of 
the  agonizing  straggle  that  was  passing  within. — 


lay  senseless  along  the  ground.      When    he  was    him  alone,  his  wife  having  gone  to  procure  him 
used  from  his  lit,  ilie  wife  was  standing  over  him    milk  from  a  kind  neighbor.      I  was  startled  at  the 


—  her  face  all  bruised  with  the  blows  her  own 
hands  had  indicted  ill  her  madness  ,  and  one  ol  her 
children,  a  very  babe,  lay  slreiched  along  the  wall 
against  which,  in  her  phrcnzy,  she  had  cast  II. 
The  morning  had  been  some  hours  gone,  and  thete 
they  lay  gazing  with  ulmusi  insane  looks  upon  one 
another,  when  ihe  door  suddenly  opened,  and  the 
daughter  rushed  into  the  room  bearing  a  large  and 
apparently  heavy  bundle,  which  fell  from  her  arms 
when  she  beheld  the  hideous  glare  of  her  parents' 
eyes  as  they  turned  towards  her. 

"  Oh  father,  father !   mother,  mother !  said  she, 
as  she  shook  them  both,  see,  see,  God  is  good,  and 
there   are    good    men  ; — I   have  brought   food,  and 
and  money,  food  and  money,  food  and  money,  see, 
see!      For  many  minutes    her    efforts    lo    arouse 
ihem  from  their  stupor   were  vain  ;  ai  length,  tho' 
very    gradually,  they    were    made    la    understand 
what  had   taken  place,  and  as  they  pressed  their 
arms  around  llieir  daughter's  neck,  and  wept  over 
her  bosom,  their  senses  came  back,  and  the  call  of 
nature   was   heard   and   answered.       The  girl   had 
been   followed    by   the   kind    constable's   wife,  on 
whose  lap  lay  the  little  innocent  whom  the  molher 
had    nearly    killed  in   her   madness,  and   she   was 
cautiously  giving  nourishing  food  lo  the  other  chil- 
dren.      In  a  few  moments  they  were  all  partaking 
of  the  relief  lhal  had   been   brought.       A   very  few 
words  will  tell  what  remains  of  their  story.     When 
the  wretched  girl   was  brought   before  the   magis- 
trate in  the  morning,  the  good  constable  was  pres- 
ent in  the  office,  and  in  his  own  plain  but  power- 
ful language,  he  described   the  state  in  which   her 
famishing   parents   and   their   children    had    been 
found  ;  a  subscription  was  immediately  entered  in- 
to;   the  circumstance  was  made  public;    the  poor 
girl  was  not  only  dismissed,  but  she  bore  wilh  her, 
bread  sufficient  to  relieve  their  immediate  wants 
— and  money  was  soon  supplied  to  them   by  those 
who  never  turn  a  deaf  ear  to   the  call  of  the   suf- 
fering.     They  are   now  living  on   the  same  spot, 
but  at  ease  and   comfort — by   the   labor  of  their 
own  hands. 

Reader,  this  story  is  as  true  as  that  you  now 
peruse  it — it  was  penned  from  the  lips  of  the  con- 
stable, who  bore  so  prominent  and  so  honorable  a 
part  in  the  scene — and  you  may  at  any  time  learn 
his  name,  and  hear  it  in  his  own  more  simple,  but 
perhaps  more  impressive  language.  He  will  tell 
you  that  the  assistance  which  your  heart  at  this 
moment  prompts  you  to  bestow,  is  not  now  needed 
by  the  family  for  whom  I  may  have  excited  your 
sympathy,  but  he  will  also  tell  you  that  there  are 
thousands — thousands  in  his  neighborhood  who  are 
in  a  state  of  equal   destitution. 


EENIVOIINOt:. 


THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  HOUR  OF  AFFLICTION. 

The  following  facts  illustrate  the  tendency  of  the 
Bible  to  aflord  support  uuder  bodily  suffering,  and 
in  prospect  of  approaching  death. 

"  A  young  man  was  found,  in  dying  circum- 
stances, in  a  dark  back  room.  The  whole  exter- 
nal scene  was  that  of  poverty,  affliction,  and  wo; 
but  the  state  of  his  mind  was  a  foretaste  of  heaven. 
All  within  was  calm  and  happy.  His  hope  was 
beyond  the  grave;  and  the  peace  of  God  which 
passelh  all  underslanding,  kept  his  heart  and  mind 
in  holy  tranquillity  and  joy.  When  inquiry  was 
made  by  what  means  he  had  attained  to  this  happy 
stale  of  mind,  il  was  ascertained  lhat  a  lillle  girl  of 
ten  years  of  age  had  been  accustomed  daily  to  read 
to  him  in  a  Bible,  which  she  had  received  from  this 
association, (the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.) 
This  enabled  him  patiently  lo  bear  his  adversity; 
he  believed  the  word  of  God  ;  and  its  holy  influ- 
ence imparted  happiness  in  misery,  riches  in  pov- 
erty, joy  in  sorrow,  and  life  in  death." 

"  More  than  twelve  months  ago,"  says  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  the  Bible  cause,  "I  went,  pursu- 
ant to  the  request  of  a  poor  but  benevolent  woman 
in  my  neighborhood,  to    visit    an    indigent    man 


ight  of  a  pale,  emaciaied   man,  a  living  image  of 
death,  fastened  upright  in  his  chair,  by  a  rude  me- 
chanism of  cords  and  belts  hanging  from   the  ceil- 
ing.    He  was  totally  unable  to  move  eiiher  hand  or 
foot,  having/or  more  them  four  years  been  entirely 
deprived    of  the  use  of  his  limbs;  yet   I  he  whole 
lime  suffering  extreme  anguish  from  swelling  at  all 
his  joints.      As  soon  as  I  had  recovered  a  little 
from  my  surprise  at  seeing  so  pitiable  an  object,  I 
asked,  '  Are  you  left  alone,  my    friend,  in   this  de- 
plorable situation?'      'No,   sir,'  replied   he,  in  a 
touchingly  feeble  lone  of  mild  resignation, (nothing 
but  his  lips  and  eyes  moving  while  he  spoke,)  I  am 
not  alone,  for  God  is  with   me.'      On  advancing,  I 
soon  fouud  the  secret  of  this  striking  declaration; 
for  his  wife  had  left  on   his  knees,   propped   wilh  a 
cushion  formed  for  the  purpose,  a  Bible,  lying  op- 
en at  a  favoriie  portion  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  I 
set  down  by  him  and  conversed  wilh  him.     On  as- 
certaining that  he   had   bul  a  small  weekly  allow- 
ance certain,  I  inquired    how  the  remainder  of  his 
wants  were  supplied  :    '  Why,  sir,'  said   he,  '  'tis 
true,  as  you  say,  seven  shillings  a  week  would  nev- 
er support  us;  but  when  it  is  gone,  I  rely  upon  the 
promise  I  find  in  this  book  :  "  Bread  shall  be  giv- 
en him,  and    his  water  shall    be   sure."'      I   asked 
him  if  ever  he   felt   lempied  to  repine   under   the 
pressure  of  so  long  continued  and  heavy  a  calamity. 
'  Not  for  the  last  three  years,'  said  he,  '  blessed  be 
God  for  it!' — the  eye  of  faith  sparkling  and  giving 
life  to  his  pallid   face  while  he  made  ihe  declara- 
tion : — for  I  have  learned  in  this  book  in  whom  to 
believe;    and  though  I  am  aware  of  my  weakness 
and  unworthiness,  I  am  persuaded  he   will  never 
leave  me  nor  forsake  me.     And  so  il  is,  lhat  when 
my  lips  are  closed   with  locked-jaw,  and  I  cannot 
speak  lo  the  glory  of  God,  he  enables  me  to  sing 
his  praises  in  my  heart." 

"This  and  much  more  did  I  hear  during  my 
first  visit :  and  in  my  subsequent  visits,  (for  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say,  that  oflen  for  my  own  benefit 
have  I  gone  to  the  cotlage  of  '.his  afflicted  man,) 
1  generally  found  him  with  his  Bible  on  his  knees, 
and  uniformly  wilnessed  ihe  like  resignation  flow- 
ing from  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  perusal  of 
his  holy  word.  He  died  with  a  hope  full  of  im- 
mortality, and  is  now  gone  to  the  rest  lhat  remain- 
elh  for  ihe  people  of  God.  And  gladly  would  I 
sink  into  the  obscurity  of  ihe  same  collage — gladly 
even  would  I  languish  in  the  same  chair,  could  I 
but  enjoy  ihe  same  uninterrupted  communion  with 
God  ;  be  always  filled  with  the  same  strong  conso- 
lation, and  always  behold  with  equally  vivid  per- 
ception, sparkling  before  me,  the  same  celestial 
crown. 

"  What,  I  would  ask,  what  but  the  heart-felt  in- 
fluences of  the  truths  of  religion,  but  the  most  deci- 
ded faiih  in  ihe  promises  of  the  gospel,  could  en- 
able a  man  lo  susiain  such  a  continuity  of  afflic- 
tion, not  merely  with  tranquillity,  hul  wilh  thank- 
fulness ?  And  what  can  convince  an  individual  of 
ihe  utility,  nay,  the  duty  of  distributing  Bibles 
among  the  indigent,  who  does  not  become  persua- 
ded by  such  an  example  as  this?  for  all  this  poor 
man's  knowledge,  and  all  his  iinernal  comfort,  were 
derived  from  l he  Word  of  God." — Monthly  Cor. 
of  Am.  Bible  Society. 


MORALITY. 


HARRY,  THE  APPRENTICE. 

Twenty  years  ago  I  knew  Henry  Mandin.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  very  poor  man,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  respectable 
mechanic  in  a  neighboring  village.  He  was  very 
active  and  ingenious.  He  was  faithful  to  his  work, 
and  consequently  found  many  leisure  hours  for 
sporting  with  other  boys  of  the  village.  Several 
months  passed  away,  and  Harry  seemed  to  en- 
joy his  time  extremely  well.  He,  however,  would 
sometimes  meditate  very  seriously  on  the  manner 
in  which  he   spent   his   leisure  time. 

One  night  after  he  had  gone  to  bed  he  lay  awake 


He  gave  one  yell  as  if  his  brain  had  burst,  and   greatly  afflicled.     On  entering  the  collage  I  found   for  an  hour  or  two.      He  said  to  himself,  "  What 
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good  will  all  this  play  do  me  ?  I  shall  by.and  by 
be  a  man,  and  then  I  shall  know  but  little  more  than 
barely  to  work  my  usual  hours,  and  then  play  like 
a  boy."  After  many  such  firm  reflections  he  fell  a- 
sleep.  He  awoke  the  next  morning  with  the 
thoughts  fresh  on  his  mind,  and  rose  with  the  de- 
termination to  devote  but  half  as  much  time  as 
usual  to  sport,  and  the  rest  of  his  spare  time  he 
would  spend  in  reading  books,  if  he  could  find  any 
one  who  would  lend  him.  He  finished  his  regular 
portion  of  work  for  that  day  long  before  sun-down. 
He  then  went  to  Esquire  Tisdale, (who  was  a  very 
good  man,)  and  asked  him  if  he  would  lend  him 
some  books  to  read.  Esquire  Tisdale  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  with  a  little  surprise,  yet  with  a 
smile  on  his  face.  "  And  why  do  you  wish  books 
to  read  I"  "  Because,"  said  Harry, v"  I  have  sever- 
al hours  spare  time  during  the  week,  which  I  us- 
ually spend  with  my  play  fellows  :  but  I  was  think- 
ing last  night  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  for 
me  to  spend  a  part  of  the  time  in  reading  some 
books,  that  will  do  me  good  when  I  become  a 
man.  I  have  no  money  to  buy  them,  and  if  you, 
sir,  will  be  good  enough  to  lend  me  one  to  begin 
with,  I  will  use  it  carefully,  and  be  very  much  o- 
bliged  to  you." 

The  good  man  was  always  delighted  with  an  op- 
portunity to  do  good  ;  and  the  honest  simplicity  of 
the  boy  in  making  this  application,  heightened  his 
pleasure  in  granting  the  request.  He  not  only  lent 
him  an  interesting  little  volume  for  that  week,  but 
promised  him  the  use  of  any  books  he  might  wish 
to  read. 

Harry  went  home  with  his  precious  treasure,  and 
began  to  read.  He  became  so  well  pleased  with 
the  book  that  he  spent  but  very  little  time  in  the 
company  of  his  mates.  He  returned  the  volume 
and  took  another,  and  several  weeks  passed  in  a 
similar  manner.  They  could  not  but  miss  him, 
as  he  had  been  the  most  active  among  them. 
After  learning  the  reason  of  this  absence,  they  be- 
gan to  laugh  at  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  go- 
ing to  turn  Methodist?  Harry  had  naturally  a 
proud  heart,  and  was  not  altogether  pleased  with 
th-eir  ridicule.  One  night  he  considered  the  sub- 
ject for  a  long  time,  after  he  had  went  to  bed, 
doubtful  whether  he  should  keep  to  his  favorite 
pursuit  of  reading,  or  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  and  spend  all  his  spare  time  in  play.  tie 
fell  asleep  without  coming  to  any  determination. 
The  next  morning  he  awoke,  and  thought  of  the 
subject  a  few  minutes  before  he  arose.  It  took 
him  but  a  short  time  to  decide. 

He  bounced  out  of  bed — snapped  his  fingers  as 
a  sign  of  his  resolution,  "  What's  all  their  nonsense 
to  me?"  said  he.  "They  may  call  me  Methodist 
if  they  please;  I  will  get  my  knowledge  in  spile  of 
them.  They  may  have  their  play,  and  /'//  have 
the  books.  So  good  bye  to  ye,  my  lads,  I'll  not 
go  with  you  at  all  now."  He  quit  their  com- 
pany, and  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year, 
ho  pursued  a  course  of  reading,  which  stored  his 
mind  with  the  most  valuable  informatinu.  Esq. 
Tisdale  sought  many  occasions  of  conversing  willi 
liim  about  what  he  had  read,  and  opened  his  mind 
to  that  all  impottant  subject  which  relales  to  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  only  way  to 
escape  eternal  punishment.  He  lent  him  religious 
books.  The  effort  was  not  lost.  The  Holy  Spirit 
accompanied  the  judicious  means,  and  Harry  be- 
came a  penitent  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Youthful  reader, — would  you  like  to  know  what 
has  become  of  Harry  ?  He  is  now  one  of  the  most 
respectable  men  in  our  country.  His  knowledge  is 
extensive,  and  his  society  is  sought  and  esteemed  by 
all  good  men.  By  bis  industry  he  has  acquired  a 
competent  fortune.  He  has  enough  to  support  his 
family,  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted around  him.  He  is,  indeed,  a  happy  man, 
because  his  house  is  the  house  of  prayer.  He  loves 
his  Bible  and  his  God,  and  is  constantly  looking 
forward  to  the  day  of  his  death,  as  to  a  day  that 
will  introduce  him  lo  the  glories  of  the  heavenly 
world,  where  are  the  saints  and  angers  of  the  Lord, 
and  where  his  Jesus  dwells  to  receive  all  those  who 
love  and  serve  him,  into  mansions  of  everlasting 
happiness. 


Where,  O  where,  is   the  Apprentice  that  would 
prefer  the  tiresomeness  of  sporting   playing,  to  the 
rational  and  happy  course  which  Harry  pursued  ? 
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WATER. 

See,  said  Robert  to  his  father  one  day,  what  a 
beautiful  cloud  yonder  is  in  the  sky  ?  I  wonder, 
what  it  is  made  of? 

My  dear  boy,  replied  his  father,  it  is  nothing 
but  water. 

Why,  pa,  you  astonish  me,  cried  Robert;  what, 
is  that  water,  which  lies  on  a  heap  up  high  in  the 
air,  and  has  such  beautiful  colors  and  curious 
shapes  ? 

It  is  even  water,  my  son.  Do  you  not  know 
that  rain  is  water,  and  that  rain  falls  out  of  the 
clouds? 

But  pa,  if  rain  does  fall  out  of  the  clouds,  does 
that  prove  that  clouds  are  water?  I  have  seen  rain 
fall  out  of  the  tree  tops;  but  that  never  led  me  to 
suppose  that  trees  are  water.  Do  explain  this  to  me. 

It  pleases  me,  Robert,  said  his  father,  to  see  you 
so  desirous  of  knowing  the  truth  of  things,  and  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  bare  appearances.  I  will  en- 
deavor to  clear  up  this  difficulty  lo  your  satisfac- 
tion. You  have  seen  water  boil  in  a  pot,  and  you 
have  seen  steam  come  out  of  it.  Now  the  water 
will  all  boil  away,  and  when  it  is  gone  the  steam 
will  stop  rising,  so  the  water  all  goes  out  in  steam, 
or  very  small  particles  of  water  raised  by  the  heat, 
which  float  in  the  air  and  become   invisible. 

Yes,  said  Robert,  I  remember  putting  a  piece  of 
cold  iron  in  the  'steam  of  a  pot,  and  it  was  soon 
covered  with  large  drops  of  water.  I  suppose  that 
it  was  the  steam  settling  on  the  iron. 

Yes,  Robert ;  and  now  1  will  tell  you  more  about 
the  operations  of  water.  You  know  that  when 
things  are  wet,  they  will  become  dry,  and  you  can- 
not see  the  water  run  out  of  them.  The  reason  is, 
it  goes  off  in  steam  or  vapour  which  is  invisible  to 
the  eye.  In  this  way  water  rises  into  the  air  con- 
tinually, which  is  always  full  of  it.  Set  a  bottle  of 
cold  water  in  a  warm  room,  and  it  will  soon  be 
covered  with  drops  of  water  which  collect  on  it  out 
of  the  air.  The  1  i tile  invisible  particles  of  steam 
are  attracted  by  the  cold  glass  :  they  touch  one 
another  till  they  become  large  enough  lo  be  seen, 
and  by  that  means  collect  by  degrees  into  drops. 
In  this  way  the  rain  is  formed. — A  cloud  is  nolh-J 
ing  but  fog  or  steam  become  visible  in  small  drops) 
of  water,  but  not  heavy  enough  lo  sink  dow  n  in  the 
air.  By  some  means  which  God  has  provided  for 
that  purpose,  those  little  bits  of  water  which  float 
round  in  the  air  like  dust,  touch  one  another  by  the 
force  of  attraction,  and  when  they  become  large 
enough  they  fall  down.  While  they  are  falling 
they  continue  to  increase  in  size  till  they  become 
a  heavy  rain. 

I  lhank  you,  pa,  said  Robert,  now  I  understand 
it.     But  what  gives  the  clouds  so  many  colors  ? 

The  colors,  Robert,  are  the  reflection  of  the  light 
of  the  sun.  There  are  colors  in  the  sun's  light, 
and  things  on  which  he  shines  have  the  power  of 
throwing  hack  the  light  to  our  eyes,  and  showing 
colors.  But  let  us  return  to  the  clouds  and  water. 
You  see  what  a  fine  contrivance  the  clouds  are  for 
watering  the  fields  when  they  become  dry.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  or  air  dries  up  the  water  from  the 
sea,  the  air  carries  it  over  the  land  and  throws  it 
down  on  the  fields  to  make  the  grass  and  other 
ihings  grow.  And  then  again  the  sun  dries  it  out 
of  the  water  after  the  grain  grows,  and  causes  it  to 
ripen  and  become  hard,  fit  to  keep  in  the  barn, 
and  be  made  into  bread,  which  water  goes  off  again 
in  the  air  to  fall  in  rain  in  another  place.  This  is 
the  way  that  all  green  things  grow,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  steam  supports  the  life  of  men,  beasts, 
trees,  and  plants.  Steam  does  more : — It  makes 
all  rivers  and  streams  of  water  and  springs.  For 
these  all  are  the  offspring  of  vapour  and  rain,  which 
fall  on  the  land  and  runs  off  in  rivers.  Did  you 
never  hear  people  complain  of  too  much  rain  ? 

Yes,  papa,   I  have  often.       I  heard  neighbor 


Brown  say  the  other  day,  that  he  wished  it  would 
always  stop  raining  when  the  ground  became  wet 
enough  to  make  his  crops  grow.  But  now  I  see 
that  if  ihe  silly  man  could  have  his  wish  we  nev- 
er should  have  rivers  for  steam  boats  to  run  on  : 
no,  nor  grist  mills  to  grind  our  wheat.  This  makes 
me  think  of  what  you  once  told  me,  that  God  is  a 
much  better  contriver  and  workman  than  man,  and 
knows  best  in  every  thing. 

Yes,  Robert,  he  does;  and  in  nothing  is  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness  seen  plainer  than  in  giving  us 
the  Bible,  and  the  Church,  and  Christian  minis- 
ters,  and  school  masters  to  teach  us  how  to  read. 


EDITORIAL. 


ON  THANKFULNESS. 

For  the    Youth's  Companion. 

A  poor  woman  was  once  acknowledging  a  fa- 
vor received  from  a  kind  friend,  when  a  lady  pres- 
ent said,  "  I  suppose  you  were  very  thankful  for 
the  present."  "  No,"  answered  the  woman,  "  I 
was  glad  to  have  it,  but  I  fear  I  was  not  thankful" 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  will  define  to  vour 
young  readers  the  difference  between  being  "triad 
only,  when  we  receive  favors,  and  feeling  thankful, 
you  will  oblige  a  friend  to  the"Youth's  Companion." 

REMARKS. 

We  can  easily  make  a  metaphysical  distinction 
between  gladness  and  thankfulness;  bul  there  would 
be  one  serious  difficulty,  our  '  young  readers'  would 
not  understand  it.  We  must  try,  therefore,  lo  make 
a  common-sense  distinction   in  plain  language. 

It  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment,  that  a  dog  and  a 
cat  may  help  us  to  understand  and  explain  this 
matter.  A  cat  is  a  very  selfish  creature.  She  will 
catch  any  good  thing  which  you  give  her  to  eat, 
and  run  away  and  cram  it  doivn  greedily,  and  take 
no  more  notice  of  you  till  she  wants  something 
more.  Not  so  the  dog.  He  is  a  more  gener- 
ous animal.  When  he  is  hungry,  he  will  sit  and 
look  wishfully  in  your  face.  If  you  throw  him 
a  mouthful  of  food,  his  eyes  sparkle  with  joy,  and 
tell  you,  as  plainly  as  a  dog's  eyes  can,  that  he 
is  very  much  obliged  to  you.  He  will  frisk  about 
you  playfully,  and  if  he  can  do  anything  for  you 
in  return  for  your  kindness,  you  may  be  sure  he 
is  ready  lo  do  it. 

Now  something  of  the  same  kind  lakes  place 
among  children  and  among  men ;  only  in  a  far 
more  noble  sense,  because  we  have  souls,  and  do<rs 
and  cats  have  not.  I  wish,  however,  that  every 
body  who  has  a  soul  would  be  as  grateful  for  favors, 
as  a  dog  is  without  a  soul. 

When  you  receive  a  favor,and  enjoy  it,  thinking 
or  caring  only  for  yourself,  you  are  glad  bul  not 
thankful.  Your  parents,  for  instance,  give  you 
such  things  as  you  wish  very  much  to  have,  and 
rejoice  to  leceive.  You  take  them,  use  them,  en- 
joy yourselves  very  much,  and  that  is  all.  You  do 
not  thank  your  parents  for  them ;  do  not  care  how 
much  trouble  or  expense  you  have  made  them  ; 
do  not  inquire  what  returns  you  can  make  them  ; 
but  feel  as  if  your  parents  were  in  debt  to  you,  and 
ought  to  give  you  all  these  ihings,  and  you  have 
nothing  to  do  for  them.  If  you  have  selfish  grati- 
tude, you  do  not  care  whether  your  brothers  and 
sisters  have  good  things  too,  or  not ;  and  do  not  try 
at  all  to  make  your  parents  happy,  and  show  to  them 
that  you  remember  their  favors.  It  is  a  narrow, 
ugly  spirit;  and  those  who  bestow  favors  on  such 
children  soon  become  tired  of  it,  and  treat  ihem  as 
such  miserly  souls  deserve. 

A  thankful  child  has  very  different  feelings 
from  these.  When  a  gift  is  bestowed  upon  him,  he 
often  feels  unworthy  to  receive  it,  and  wondeis  why 
it  should  be  given  him  ;  instead  of  thinking  that 
he  deserves  it  and  a  great  deal  more.  He  is  often 
melted  lo  tenderness  and  tears,  thinking  of  the 
great  kindness  of  his  friends.  He  thanks  his  ben- 
efactors, not  because  it  is  ihe  cusiom,  but  because 
be  feels  grateful,  and  loves  to  acknowledge  their 
kindness  and  speak  of  it  to  their  honor.  He  also 
loves  to  testify  his  gratitude  by  his  actions,  seeking 
how  he  may  do  them  favors  in  return,  and  promote 
their  comfort  and  happiness.   The  gifts  he  receives 
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do  not  make  him  proud,  and  induce  h.m  to  ex- 
pect and  demand  mote.  He  is  afraid  of  abusing 
The  gifts  bestowed  on  him,  aud  thus  bringing  dis- 
honor upon  his  friends. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  temper  we  pos- 
sess, when  we  receive   gifts  from   God.      The   sel- 
fish person  is  glad  that  God   gives  him   "  hie,  and 
breath,  and   all   things  ;"    and  he  knows   that  His 
favors  are  coming  down  upon   him  every  morning 
and  everv   moment.     Bui  he  takes  these    blessings 
and   "  consumes  them  on  his  lusts,"  while  he  does 
not  love  to  bless  and  praise  his  heavenly  Friend. 
He  still  cries,  "  what  shall  I  eat,  what  shall  1  drink, 
and   whereuith  shall  I  be  clothed,"   bu.  does  not 
say    "  what  shall  I  render  to   the   Lord  lor   all  his 
benefits  1"        He    lives    without    prayer;    without 
t'ianks"iving  and  without  praise;  without  inquir- 
ing  daily   what   he   shall   do   to   glorify   God   and 
show  forth  his  praise.     These  aie  the  feelings  of 
all  men  and  children  before  they  are  born   again  ; 
while  they  are  impenitent  and  without  God  in   the 
world      They  are  glad  when  God  gives  them  their 
heart's  desire  ;  not"  because  they  care  for  Him,  but 
because  they   love   themselves   and    their  pleasures 
more  than  God.      They   have  no  melting  sense  of 
their  unworthiness,  or  of  their  obligations  to  love 
God  and  praise  and  serve  Him  for  all  his  mercies. 
Such  is  the  awful  selfishness  o(  the  human   heart. 
It  is  acted  out  fully  in  its  true  character  by  the  pa- 
gans, where  the  light  of  the  gospel  and   Christian 
example  do  not  restrain  it.      Among  the  people  ot 
one  country  in  the  East  to  whom  missionaries  have 
crone   not  a  word  could   be   found  in  their   whole 
fantfuVe  to  express  thankfulness  either  to  God  or 
Now  every  people  invent  words  to  express 
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all  the  sentiments  and  feelings  which  they  have  in 
their  hearts  from  day  to  day.  Therefore,  as  this 
people  had  no  word  for  gratitude,  it  is  certain  they 
had  no  oraiitude  in  their  hearts.  What  an  evidence 
is  this  of  the  selfishness  and  wickedness  ol  man. 

But  Christians,  the  friends  of  God,  are  thankful, 
both  to  God  and  to  every  human  benefactor.  They 
feel  before  God,  that  they  are  "  unworthy  of  the 
least  of  all  his  mercies."  But  they  see  blessings 
comino-  from  his  hand  every  moment,  "  more  in 
numbe'r  than  they  can  count."  And  they  are  nev- 
er happy  in  receiving  and  enjoying  them,  unless 
their  hearts  can  go  out  towards  God  in  warm  ac- 
knowledgments of  thankfulness  and  praise  I  hey 
also  wish  with  all  their  hearts,  to  render  back  to 
God  all  the  love  and  service  and  praise  which  they 
can  with  all  their  heart  and  soul,  in  a  life  of  new 
and'eheerful  obedience  to  all  his  commandments. 
They  are  chiefly  thankful  for  the  unspeakable  gill 
of  a  Savior,  and  all  the  wonders  of  redemption,  and 
desire  to  live  for  him  who  died  for  them. 

Children,  your  mercies  are  infinite,  both  as  to  this 
life  and  the  salvation  of  your  souls.  Are  you  glad 
only,  or  are  you  thankful  1  What  says  your  heart 
in  remembrance  of  all  the  divine  mercies?  And 
what  says  your  daily  conduct  1 


They  should  wash  their  face,  head,  ears,  teeth,  and 
hands;  dress  as  soon  as  possible;  and  not  fnrget 
lo  return  thanks  to  God  lor  the  protection  of  the 
night,  while  they  lay  defenceless  and  insensible  to 
da°nger.  They  should  reflect  that  many  others  have 
been  called  into  the  eternal  world,  while  they  have 
slept  and  awoke  in  safely  ;  that  many  have  Buf- 
fered distressing  sickness,  while  they  have  been 
free  from  pain. 

When  the  duties  of  the  chamber  are  performed, 
children   should   say,    '  Lord,   what   wouldst   thou 
have  me  do?'  and  be  willing  lodo'rigft*.  One  thing 
the   Lord    commands   children    to   do   is,   to   obey 
their  parents.      This  is  a  very  important  duty,  but 
it  is  one  that  many  children  hate  to  perform.  They 
profess  to  love  their  parents,  and  expect  them  to 
make  great  sacrifices  for  their  good  ;  but  what  are 
they  willing  to  do  in  return  ?      Some  children  de- 
licrht  in   honoring  and  obeying  their  parents,  and 
are  careful  lo  do  nothing  which  they  know  they 
will  not  appiove.     They  are  as  afraid  of  disobeying 
when   their    parents'  eyes  are    not  upon   them,  as 
when   in  their  presence.      But  1  have  been   very 
sorry  to  see  some  children,  who,  when  they   were 
bid  to  do  any  thing,  said  by  looks  if  not  in  words,  "I 
don't  want  to  do  it ;"  "I  am  going  somewhere  else;^ 
or,  "  Why  can't  John,  or  James,  or  Lucy,  do  it?" 
Or,  if  they  do  the  thing  requested,  they  will  sit  and 
think  of  it  a  while  and  then  go  as  if  they  were  ve- 
ry old  or  lame.      They  will  walk  slowly  and  shut 
ihe   door  hard   after  them.      Perhaps  ihey  go  to 
play  and  forget  what  they  were  sent  for ;  or  will  be 
so  long  in  gelling  what  they  went  after,  that  Ihe 
mother  or  whoever  sent  ihem  is  quite  troubled  and 
tired  of  wailing. 

When  children  go  to  school  and  have  lessons  to 
learn  at  home,  Ihey  should  give  their  attention 
to  ihem  in  proper  season  ;  and  afterwards,  if  they 
have  time,  indulge  in  some  innocent  recreation. 
Having  their  lessons  perfectly  and  seasonably-com- 
mitted, they  will  then  be  ready  to  do  a  kindness 
for  any  of  the  family  who  need  their  assistance. 
There  are  no  children  but  can  find  opportunities 
to  be  useful,  if  they  look  for  them.  And  they  must 
never  think  it  hard  to  be  obedient  and  submissive 
to  those  parents  who  are  always  doing  them  good 
and  who  ofien  pass  hours  of  anxiety  and  wakeful- 
ness, while  their  children  are  in  quiet  sleep.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  that  disobedient  and  fractious 
children  generally  make  bad  members  of  society, 
and  come  to  some  miserable  end.         A   Parent. 


POETRY. 


From  the  Salem  Observer. 
AUTUMNAL  SCENERY. 
How  bright  is  the  scene  when  the  Autumn  sun  glowing, 
Spreads  richness  and  plenty  o'er  mountain  and  vale  ! 
When  the  orchards  and  fields  iheir  ripe  frtiita  are  bestowing, 

And  the  Harvest  hymn  floats  on  the  breath  of  the  gale  ! 
And  while  the  gav  season  our  hearts  fondly  cherish, 

Still  shaded  with  sadness  its  visions  appear ; 
For  ihey  tell  us  of  beauty  which   bloomed  bui  lo  perish, — 

The  beauty  which  passed— with  the  Infantile  Year  ! 
Where  now  are  those  sweets  which  fond  nature  discloses, 

When  first  she  assumes  her  gay  mantle  of  green  J 
When  Spring  decks  the  fields  with  her  garlands  of  roses, 

Or  Summer's  brig  t  verdure  enlivens  the  scene  7 

They  have  passed— and  like  beauty  by  age  superseded, 

Gray  AmUMN  has  left  them  all  withered  and  sere  ! 

They  have  tied  one  by  one,  all  unwept  and  unheeded, 

Too  frail  to  abide,  with  the  Ripening  Year. 
But  bright  is  the  liverv  which  Autumn  is  spreading, 
To  garnish  ihe  fields  where  ihe  early  flowers  grew  ! 
A  hardier  race  their  rich  perfumes  are  shedding, 

Of  growth  more  majestic  and  ruddier  hue  ! 
The  fields  and  the  brooks  and  the  hedges  are  bordered 

With  herbage  and  flowers  to  the  Autumn  winds  dear; 
While  the  plains  with  rich   cornfield   and  vineyards  em- 
Exult  in  the  pride  of  ihe  Bountiful  Year.      [broidered, 
And  see,  through  the  woodlands  what  hues  are  extending, 

As  midst  the  sere  foliage  ihe  arid  winds  blow  I 
How  Ihe  crimson,  ihe  gold,  and  ihe  scarlet  are  blending, 

And  the  purple,  the  §reen,  and  ihe  orange  tints  glow  ! 
But  false  are  those  colors,  whose  splendor  thus  heightens 

The  charm  which  fast  verging  lo  ruin  appear  ! 
As  the  hectic's  deep  flush  oil  ihe  dying  cheek  brightens, 

Tbev  mark  but  the  flight  of  the  Hastening  Year  ! 
For  Eoon  shall  ihe  flowers  to  rude  frost  be  subjected, 
The  orchards  and  fields  their  late  joys  shall  deplore  ; 
The  herbage  shall  die  on  the  plains  unprotected, 

And  Nature  look  gladsome  and  smiling  no  more! 
And  soon  shall  ihe  long  tedious  nights  be  prevailing, 

The  sun  to  the  Tropic  shall  speed  his  career;  [ing- 

While  through  the  bare  woodlands  the  piercing  winds  wail, 
Commence  the  sad  moan  for  the  Languishiiig  Year. 


MISCELLANY. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
SOMETHING  FOR  CHILDREN  TO  THINK  UPON. 
Being  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children, 
I  should  like  to  stir  up  their  minds  by  way  of  re- 
membrance of  some  things  lo  which  they  ought  to 
attend,  in  order  to  make  them  agreeable  to  others 
as  well  as  comfortable  to  themselves. 

Children  should  feel  as  if  they  were  made  for 
something,  besides  plan  and  selfgralificaiion.  They 
must  remember  they  have  duties  to  perform  to  their 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  around  them, 
as  well  as  to  themselves  and  their  Creator.  I  will 
give  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the  young  readers  of 
the  Companion,  and  tell  ihem  how  they  should  be- 
gin the  day.  Children  are  apt  to  be  very  sleepy 
in  the  morning;  and  when  ihey  are  called,  they 
are  sometimes  impatient  and  unwilling  to  awake; 
and  will  lie  a  long  time  after  they  are  requested  to 
rise.  Instead  of  that,  when  the  mother  or  anyone 
says  '  It  is  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep,'  they  should 
not  be  in  a  surly  mood, ihey  should  not  turn  and  groan, 
and  sluui  their  shoulders,  and  cover  their  heads 
in  bed.  "They  should  make  one  grand  effort,  shake 
off  sleep,  jump  out  of  bed  cheerfully  and  pleasantly. 


Ladies'  Head  Dresses. —The  head  has  ihe  most 
beautiful  appearance, as  well  as  the  highest  station  in 
the  human  figure.  Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art 
in  beautifying  the  face;  she  has  touched  it  with 
vermillion,  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  made 
it  the  seat  of  smiles  and  blushes,  lighted  up  and  en- 
livened it  with  the  brightness  of  the  eyes,  hung  it 
on  each  side  with  curious  organs  of  sense,  given 
it  airs  and  oraces  that  cannot  be  described,  and 
surrounded  it  wilh  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair  as 
sets  all  its  beauties  in  ihe  most  agreeable  light.  In 
short,  she  seems  lo  have  designed  the  head  as  the 
cupola  to  the  most  glorious  of  her  works  ;  and 
when  we  load  it  wilh  a  pile  of  supernumerary  or- 
naments, we  destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  human 
figure,  and  foolishly  contrive  to  call  off  the  eye  from 
great  and  real  beauties  to  childish  gewgaws,  rib- 
bons, and  bonelace. — Addison. 


Admonitory  Sentence.— The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Gar- 
diner of  Boston  is  represented  in  one  of  M.  Ca- 
rey's essays  on  the  charities  of  Philadelphia,  as 
havinc  said — "  My  dearly  beloved  Brethren,  let  me 
soelmnly  assure  you,  that  some  of  you  might  appro- 
priate five,  some  ten,  some  fifteen,  some  twenty 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  charitable  and  benevolent 
purposes,  and  still  retain  enough  to  ruin  your  chil- 
dren." Mr.  C.  very  justly  remarks.  "  What  a  les- 
son !  how  little  regarded  by  parents  in  general  I 
How  fully  borne  out  by  the  career  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  those,  who  inherit  independent  fortunes  with- 
out the  necessity  of  attending  to  business. 


TO  A  LITTLE  BOY. 

My  little  friend, 
'May  Jesus  send 
His  peace  and  love  lo  you — 
Be  always  near 
Your  hearl  to  chear, 
And  sinful  thoughts  subdue. 
May  smiling  skies 
Above  you  rise, 
And  flowers  surround  your  way- 
May  lilies  bloom, 
To  shed  perfume, 
And  cheer  jour  earthly  day. 
May  you,  in  youth, 
Receive  the  truth 
By  God  the  Savior  given— 
And  love  his  word, 
That  marks  the  road 
Which  leads  lo  bliss  in  heaven. 
Then  love  and  peace, 
And  jny'll  increase, 
And  you'll  be  free  from  care — 
And  when  you  die, 
God  will  on  high 
Receive  and  bless  you  there. 
— ej©e— 
THE  BIRTH-DAY  PRESENT. 
Your  birlh-dav,  my  sweet  sister — 

What  shall  'my  offering  be"! 
Here's  ihe  red  grape  from  ihe  vineyard. 

And  loses  from  ihe  iree. 
But  these  are  both  too  passing, 
Fruit  and  flowers  soon  decay, 
And  the  gill  must  be  more  lasting 

I  offer  thee  lo-duy. 
'Tis  a  joyful  day—  ihy  birth-day— 

A  sunny  morn  in  spring  ; 
Yet  Ihy  sweet  eyes  will  be  sadden'd. 

By  ihe  mournful  gift  I  bring. 
AUs  !  my  ovphnn  sister, 

You'll  not  recal  the  face, 
Whose  meek  and  lovely  likeness 
These  treasured  lines  retrace. 
It  is  your  mother's  picture; 

You  are  so  like  her  now— 
Wilh  eyes  of  leal  fill  dimness, 
And  grave  and  earnest  brow! 

0  !  be  like  her,  my  own  sister! 
But  less  in  face  than  mind  ; 

1  would  yon  could  remember 
One  so  tender  and  so  kind. 

O  !  weep  that  angel  mother ! 

Such  tears  are  not  in  vain  ; 
Yet,  dry  them  in  the  hope,  lovet 

We  all  shall  meet  again. 
And  keep  this  general  monitor, 

And  when  you  kneel  in  prayer 
Deem  an  nngel's  eye  is  on  you— 

Thai  your  mother  watches  there. 
I'll  believe  thnt  she  rejoices, 

O'er  her  darling  child  to  day  :— 
God  bless  thee :  dearest  sister  ! 

'Tis  all  dial  I  can  say.', 
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THE     LIBSAEY, 


PIOUS  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 

The  above  Picture  is  the  frontispiece  to  a  little  book,  entitled, 
'*  Narratives  of  the  lives  of  Pious  Indian  Children,  who  lived  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago."  Writ- 
ten by  Rev.  Experience  Mayhew,  Minister  on  that  Island, 
and  certified  by  the  good  Ministers  of  Boston  at  that  lime.  There 
are  twenty-two  Narratives  in  the  Book. 

Elizabeth  Pattompan,  was  one  of  the  Indian  Children, 
described  in  this  book.  Her  Narrative  was  published  in  the 
Youth's  Companion  of  the  23d  Sept.  last.  The  passage  allud- 
ed to  in  the  above  picture,  is  as  follows  : 

"  One  morning,  her  father  going  out  of  his  house  before  it  was 
cjuite  light,  and  walking  towards  their  spring,  he  thought  he 
heard  near  that  place  the  voice  of  his  daughter,  who  went  out 
some  time  before  him  ;  and  going  a  little  nearer,  he  fouud  that 
he  was  not  mistaken,  for  he  then  plainly  heard  her  calling  on  (Sod 
for  his  mercy  to  be  extended  to  her." 

We  now  extract  from  the  book  the  Narrative  of 
ABIGAIL  HAN  HUT, 
Who  died  at  Chilmark  in  the  year  16S5,  aged  twenty  years. 

Abigail  Manhut  was  a  daughter  of  John  Am- 
manhut,  an  Indian  minister,  and  a  sister  of  Hosea 
Manhut,  formerly  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Indian 
Church  on  the  west  end  of  Martha's  Vineyard  : 
she  was  piously  educated  by  her  father  and  moth- 
er, who  were  both  esteemed  godly  persons  ;  and  she 
appeared  pious  from  her  r.hildhood. 

She  was  taught  to  read  while  she  was  young, and 
delighted  much  in  reading  the  Scriptures  and  other 
good  books. 

She  also  loved  to  go  to  meeting  and  hear  the 
word  of  God  preached,  and  was  a  strict  observer  of 
the  Sabbath. 

She  was  not  inclined  to  run  about  with  rude  and 
wicked  company,  as  many  young  people  are,  but 
constantly  and  seriously  attended  the  worship  of 
God  in  the  family  to  which  she  belonged  ;  and  was 
always  very  dutiful  and  obedient  to  her  parents. 

She  had  not,  so  far  as  did  appear,  any  fellowship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness  ;  but  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  zealous  reprover  of  them. 

Her  relations,  yet  living,  do  affirm  that  she  used 
boldness  and  courage  in  reproving  their  indiscre- 
tions when  she  knew  them  to  be  guilty  of  any  fault. 

Such  as  were  acquainted  with  her  also  affirm, 
that  she  used  to  pray  by  herself,  and  that  very  fre- 
quently ;  and  when  she  had  none  with  her  but 
children,  she  was  sometimes  found  praying  with 
them. 

She  used,  in  the  time  of  her  health,  to  discourse 
very  seriously  about  the  things  of  God  and  another 
life;  and  having  learned  of  her  mother  with  whom 
Bhe  lived  after  her  father's  death,  to  sing   psalm 


tunes,  she  used  not  only  to  sing  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  before  morning  and  evening  prayer,  but 
was  also  frequently  heard  singing  Psalras  by  her- 
self alone. 

It  is  so  long  since  this  young  woman  died,  that 
I  cannot  distinctly  remember  many  things  concer- 
ning her;  but  while  I  was  writing  this  account  of 
her,  my  aged  mother  came  in  and  told  me,  that  she 
lived  and  labored  for  some  time  in  my  father's 
house,  behaving  herself  very  well  while  she  was 
there ;  and  that  my  father  esteemed  her  a  veiy  pi- 
ous person. 

She  died  of  a  lingering  consumptive  distemper 
and  appeared  sensible  of  the  gradual  approach  of 
death  towards  her ;  and  in  the  time  of  her  sick- 
ness, behaved  herself  as  one  that  had  lived  well 
ought  to  do.  She  prayed  often  to  God,  and  desir- 
ed others  to  pray  with  and  for  her,  and  gave  many 
good  exhortations  to  her  relations,  and  others  that 
came  to  visit  her  ;  and  her  mind  appeared  to  be 
calm  and  serene,  as  being  possessed  with  peace  in 
believing. 

When  she  was  going  to  die  she  was  sensible  of 
it,  and  told  those  about  her,  that  she  should  now 
presently  leave  them  ;  but  seemed  not  at  all  surpri- 
sed at  the  approach  of  the  king  of  terrors.  She 
comforted  her  relations  by  telling  them,  that  she 
was  perfectly  willing  to  die,  being  persuaded  that 
she  was  going  to  God,  in  whose  presence  there 
was  fulness  of  joy  ;  yea,  she  rejoiced  that  that  hap- 
py time  was  now  come.  She  also  exhorted  and 
encouraged  those  about  her  to  love  God,  and  live 
to  him  ;  telling  them  how  good  and  profitable  it 
was  so  to  do. 

Having  spoken  to  this  purpose,  and  seeming  to 
be  nigh  to  death,  her  friends  that  were  with  her 
committed  her  to  God  by  prayer ;  and  she  appear- 
ed evidently  to  join  with  them  therein,  by  lifting  up 
her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  from  whence  she 
well  knew  that  all  her  help  came.  After  this  she 
spake  no  more;  but  being  asked  whether  her  de- 
sires were  still  after  God,  she  by  a  sign  answered 
that  they  were  ;  and  so  went  to  Him  after  whom 
her  soul  longed. 


NAB.R  ATI  VE. 


MAECELLA, 
THE   ROMAN  DAUGHTER. 

Translated  from  the  French. 

Marcella  was  the  only  daughter  of  Apollodorus,  a 
skilful  architect  who  flourished  under  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  Nature  heaped  her  gifts  upon  this  young 
girl  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  At  twelve 
years  old,  she  was  as  much  a  woman  in  manners 
and  character,  as  young  ladies  usually  are  at 
eighteen.  The  least  valuable  of  her  gifts  was  her 
extreme  beauty.  Her  long  glossy  bait  fell  in  abun- 
dant masses  on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  large 
dark  eye?  were  full  of  mild  intelligence,  her  motions 
were  graceful,  and  her  figure  tall  and  majestic. 
The  painters  and  sculptors  all  crowded  around  her 
father's  house,  eager  to  obtain  her  likeness,  as  a 
copy  for  the  Hebes  and  Floras,  with  which  they 
decorated  palaces  and  temples. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  beauty  was  the  least  of  her 
attractions.  Her  intelligence,  amiability,  polite- 
ness and  dignity  would  have  gained  admiration  had 
they  belonged  to  the  plainest  person. 

At  ten  years  old,  she  wrote  Greek  as  correctly 
as  Latin,  which  last  was  her  native  language.  She 
knew  by  heart,  and  recited  with  much  eloquence, 
the  best  passages  from  Homer, Virgil,  and  Ovid  ; 
she  had  read  and  made  extracts  from  the  most  fa- 
mous orators  and  historians  ;  she  expressed  herself 
in  words  remarkably  proper  and  well-chosen  ;   and 


the  tone  of  her  voice  was  so  soft  and  harmonious, 
that  it  made  even  common  thoughts  appear  beauti- 
ful. In  reading,  she  was  not  satisfied  with  mere 
correctness;  she  did  something  more  than  "mind  the 
stops;"  she  read  with  so  much  emphasis  and  feel- 
ing, that  she  expressed  just  what  the  author  wished 
to  have  expressed.  In  those  days  women  seldom 
learned  any  thing,  except  a  little  music  and  dan- 
cing: but  Marcella  was  early  accustomed  to  make 
extracts,  to  analyze  sentences,  to  define  words,  and 
to  write  letters  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  ;  in  this 
way  she  acquired  great  purity  of  style.  Sometimes 
she  expressed  the  thoughts  of  the  best  poets  in  her 
own  language,  and  sometimes  she  composed  verses 
of  her  own  ;  in  either  case,  the  gracefulness  and 
precision  with  which  she  wrote  was  truly  remark- 
able. By  her  knowledge  of  history,  mythology,  ge- 
ography, and  philosophy,  she  contrived  to  make  in- 
teresting comparisons  and  allusions,  whatever  her 
subject  might  be:  yet  while  the  appropriateness 
and  abundance  of  her  quotations  and  illustrations 
betrayed  a  careful  reader  and  experienced  writer, 
the  simplicity  of  her  style  made  them  delightful 
even  to  the  most  youthful.  In  conversation  she  was 
much  admired.  She  never  tried  to  make  an  unbe- 
coming display  of  her  acquirements,  and  never 
failed  to  give  others  a  fair  opportunity  to  shine.  For 
this  reason,  she  was  beloved  by  those  who  were 
inferior  to  her. 

Marcella,  in  addition  to  her  other  accomplish- 
ments, had  a  fine  taste  for  drawing  and  architec- 
ture. Her  father  had  taught  her  to  be  interested 
in  these  subjects;  and  nothing  gave  him  more 
pleasure  than  to  consult  her  in  the  plans  he  had 
formed. 

You  will  think  this  wonderful  girl  was  perfect. 
Alas,  she  was  not.  She  had  one  fault, which  threw 
a  shade  over  her  finest  qualities.  She  loved  to 
laugh  at  what  was  ridiculous,  or  what  appeared  to 
her  to  be  so;  and  when  she  thought  of  a  witty  sar- 
casm, she  seldom  paused  to  think  whose  feelings  it 
might  hurt.  She  was  naturally  kind  and  generous, 
and  far  from  wishing  to  injure  any  one;  but  she 
was  thoughtless  in  the  exercise  of  her  wit,  and  thus 
she  did  nearly  as  much  harm,  as  if  she  had  really 
been  bad-hearted.  A  habit  of  speaking  sarcastical- 
ly is  a  very  grievous  fault,  whether  it  proceeds  from 
ill  nature  or  thoughtlessness.  We  should  speak  of 
the  faults  of  others,  as  we  wish  to  have  our  own 
spoken  of  by  others. 

A  sarcasm,  although  perfectly  just,  cost  poor 
Marcella  her  own  life,  as  well  as  that  of  her  belov- 
ed father. 

Apollodorus  had  imprudently  excited  a  prejudice 
against  himself  in  the  mind  of  Adrian,  who  after- 
wards became  emperor.  Trajan  had  employed  him 
to  form  the  plan  of  a  new  and  magnificent  bridge 
lo  be  thrown  over  the  Danube  :  and  the  bridge  was 
begun  and  finished  under  the  direction  of  that 
celebrated  architect.  Adrian,  who  coveted  the 
reputation  of  being  both  painter  and  architect,  at 
that  time  spent  entire  days  in  copying  melons,  cu- 
cumbers, gourds,  and  pumpkins.  Whether  he  was 
jealous  of  the  great  fame  of  Apollodorus,  I  know 
not ;  but  he  found  much  fault  with  the  bridge,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  ridicule  it.  The  archi- 
tect, vexed  at  his  unjust  criticisms,  said  to  him  one 
day,  with  a  smile  of  mockery,  "You  had  bet- 
ter content  yourself  with  painting  cucumbers 
and  pumpkins  ;  that  employment  is  best  suited  to  v 
your  talents."  Adrian  never  forgave  this.  He  did 
not  rest  till  Apollodorus  was  exiled  far  from  Rome  ; 
and  when  he  became  Emperor,  he  caused  the  mag- 
nificent bridge  over  the  Danube  to  be  destroyed. 
He  was  extravagantly  fond  of  building  ;  and  a  few 
years  after  he  was  clothed  with  the  imperial  purple,hc 
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began  to  errect  a  Temple  to  Venus.  When  this 
edifice  was  finished,  Adrian  sent  a  model  of  it  to 
Apollodorus,  pretending  he  wanted  to  know  his  o- 
pinion  of  it,  but  in  reality  to  humble  and  vex  him  by 
such  a  display  of  his  superior  talent;  for  he  really 
though  this  temple  was  the  eighth  wonder  ot  the 
world.  The  exiled  architect,  home-sick  for  his  be- 
loved Rome,  at  first  paid  little  attention  tothe 
model.  Handing  it  to  Marcella,  he  said,  "  Take 
it,  my  child,  and  examine  the  work  of  the  pump- 
kin painter."  At  the  first  glance  the  young  artist 
discovered  a  shocking  fault.  "  Ah,  papa,  look  at 
this  statue  of  Venus  seated  !  It  is  three  times  too 
high  in  proportion  to  the  temple.  If  by  any  acci- 
dent," said  she,  laughing,  "  the  goddess  should  take 
a  fancy  to  rise  up,  she  must  either  break  her  head, 
against  the  ceiling,  or  stand  nearly  double." 

The  criticism  was  just,  and  Apollodorus  could 
not  but  wonder  that  so  glaring  a  fault  had  hitherto 
escaped  observation.  "  Ah,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
paint  pumkins  !"  said  he;  "but  not  so  easy  to 
build  bridges  and  temples." 

When  the  model  was  relumed,  he  did  not  fail  to 
inform  the  emperor  of  a  fault,  which  betrayed  such 
ignorance  of  architecture,  and  which  had  been  in- 
stantly discovered  by  a  girl  of  thirteen  years  old. 

Adrian  was  the  more  angry  at  Marcella's  remark, 
because  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  it  was 
true.  To  remedy  the  defect,  it  was  necessary  to 
demolish  the  temple,  and  build  another. 

It  is  dangerous  to  wound  the  self-love  of  arbitra- 
ry princes.  Apollodorus  was  accused  of  conspira- 
cy against  the  government ;  no  proof  could  be 
brought  forward  ;  but  the  judges  were  willing  to 
please  the  angry  despot  and  they  condemned  him 
to  death. 

A  remarkable  attachment  existed  between  Mar- 
cella and  her  father ;  for  there  was  so  much  simi- 
larity in  their  tastes  and  pursuits,  that  he  seemed 
like  a  companion  and  friend.  When  she  heard  of 
his  dreadful  fate,  she  was  overcome  with  grief  and 
despair.  She  spoke  of  nothing,  and  thought  of 
nothing,  but  her  father.  Her  appetite  and  strength 
began  to  fail,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  she 
would  not  long  survive  him. 

The  only  thing  in  which  she  took  any  pleasure 
was  in  erecting  a  monument,  to  commemorate  his 
genius  and  her  love.  The  model  she  formed  was 
a  little  temple  of  white  marble.  The  statue  ol 
Apollodorus  was  placed  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  personifications  of  the  fine  arts  ;  his  daughter 
knell  beside  him  with  his  hand  pressed  to  her  heart; 
and  the  goddess  of  immortality  placed  a  crown  up- 
on his  head.  Near  this  figure  was  a  tomb  of  por- 
phyry, surrounded  by  weeping  genii  ;  Marcella, 
embracing  the  statue  of  her  father,  held  in  her  left 
hand  an  open  scroll,  on  which  was  written,  "I  can- 
'    not  survive  my  father." 

After  this  monument  was  finished,  the  wretched 
girl  failed  rapidly.  She  tried  to  appear  cheerful, 
for  her  mother's  sake  ;  but  she  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  at  last  anxiety  and  sorrow  made  her 
quite  delirious.  She  would  talk  to  her  father  by 
the  hour  togelher ;  and  sometimes  she  would  raise 
her  hand  in  fury  and  attempt  to  strike,  calling  a- 
loud  upon  the  tyrant  Adrian. 

A  few  hours  before  her  death,  her  senses  retur- 
ned. She  begged  her  mother  to  forgive  all  the 
trouble  she  had  caused  her.  "  Oh,  how  sorry  I  am 
to  leave  you  alone!"  said  she,  "but  I  have  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  I  go  to  meet  my  father." 

Exerting  all  her  remaining  strength,  she  knelt 
humbly  on  the  bed,  and  leaning  on  the  bosom  of 
her  unhappy  mother,  she  breathed  her  last  sigh  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  five  months. 

RELIGION. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  VICTIM. 

The  persecutions  to  which  the  early  Christians 
were  subjected,  form  the  basis  of  a  new  work,  re- 
cently published  in  Boston, under  the  title  of"  The 
Vestal,  a  tale  of  Pompeii."  We  make  a  short 
extract. 

"  The  last  Christian  who  was  brought  out  to 


suffer  was  an  old  and  venerable  man,  whose  white 
hairs  and  benevolent  aspect  pleaded  eloquently  in 
his  behalf.  In  the  procession  he  hobbled  along  by 
the  aid  of  his  staff  alone — the  last  of  the  Christians 
in  the  procession.  But  the  feebleness  of  his  body 
extended  not  to  his  mind  ;  and  he  had  joined  the 
band  in  the  centre  of  the  arena, with  a  countenance 
as  calm  and  a  spirit  as  firm  as  the  boldest  martyr 
there.  As  he  advanced  into  the  arena  leaning  up- 
on his  staff  alone,  without  a  weapon,  which  he  had 
refused  as  being  too  old  and  too  feeble  to  wield  it, 
the  door  of  the  vivarium  was  thrown  open,  and  a 
huge  lion  rushed,  with  a  deep  roar,  into  the  arena. 
The  helpless  old  man  turned  instinctively  towards 
him,  but  without  offering  any  show  of  resistance. 
The  infuriated  animal  lashed  his  sides  with  his 
tail,  and  lore  up  ;he  sand,  as  he  bounded  furiously 
round  the  arena.  The  old  man  constantly  turned 
towards  him,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him  ;  while 
the  lion.asif  he  wished  some  apology  for  his  attack, 
seemed  endeavoring  either  to  rouse  him  to  some 
show  of  resistance,  or  to  attack  in  the  rear;  for 
as  he  sprang  toward  him,  he  constantly  turned  a- 
side  as  he  met  the  calm,  fixed  gaze  of  the  unwa- 
vering Christian.  At  length,  amid  the  deep  and 
breathless  silence, the  old  man's  voice  was  heard,  as 
he  turned  upward  his  gaze, '  Father,  into  thy  hands 
I  commit  my  spirit/ 

'  Now,'  whispered  Marcus,  '  the  charm  is  brok- 
en ;'  and  at  the  same  instant,  the  lion  waa  seen 
bounding  towards  him  with  prodigious  leaps. — 
This  time  he  swerved  not  as  before  from  his  course, 
and  in  an  instant  he  was  seen  crouching  quietly  at 
the  feet  of  the  old  man.  A  pause  of  astonishment 
held  the  spectators  breathless  for  an  instant;  then 
'  A  miracle  !  a  prodigy,  burst  from  a  thousand 
tongues   in  every  part  of  the  amphitheatre. 

The  Emperor  liked  not  this;  and  at  a  private 
signal  from  him  a  tiger  was  turned  out  upon  the 
arena.  The  lion  instantly  recovered  his  fierce- 
ness— his  loud,  deep  roar  sounded  like  thunder — 
his  mane  bristled,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  The 
tiger  came  leaping  towards  them,  but  was  instantly 
met  by  the  ravenous  lion.  The  contest  was  fierce, 
but  it  was  short.  The  short  snarl  of  the  tiger  was 
heard  mingling  with  the  deep  roar  of  the  lion — now 
they  appeared  like  two  wrestlers  erect,  and  closely 
embraced  in  their  desperate  struggles — and  now 
rolling  togelher  upon  the  sand,  and  half  buried  un- 
der the  cloud  that  their  struggles  raised  about  them. 
There  was  sudden  leaping  back  and  forth,  as  each 
tried  to  gain  some  advantage  in  a  new  attack. 
Gradually  however  the  contest  seemed  becom- 
ing less  violent;  and  as  the  cloud  of  sand  subsid- 
ed, the  lion  was  seen  standing  over  the  prostrate 
tiger,  his  teeth  buried  in  his  throat,  from  which 
he  was  evidently  draining  the  blood  to  satisfy  his 
ravenous  appetite;  while  (he  tiger,  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  occasional  struggles,  which  gradually 
became  convulsive  efforts,  and  terminated  in  what 
appeared  a  mere  spasmodic  shiver  of  the  limbs, 
showed  how  complete  was  the  victory  of  his  foe.  The 
Emperor  would  gladly  have  ordered  fresh  beasts  to  be 
turned  in  ;  bul  the  clamor  of  the  superstitious  mob 
was  so  loud,  that  unwilling  to  give  offence  to  his 
people  so  soon  upon  his  first  visit,  he  thought  proper 
to  consent.  '  It  is  the  will  of  the  gods!  It  is  the 
will  of  the  gods  !'  was  shouted  on  every  side.  The 
Emperor  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  will,  not  of  the 
gods,  bul  o(  the  people,  and  the  old  man  was  re- 
moved unharmed. 

The  spectacle  closed.  The  people  rose — while 
the  Emperor  retired,  and  the  confused  hum  and 
noise  of  a  retiring  crowd  was  heard. 

For  my  oivn  part,  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  as 
the  old  man  was  led  safely  away,  '  thank  the  gods 
for  this  I' 

'Thank  Jehovah,  rather,'  said  a  soft  low  voice 
at  my  side. 

I  turned  instantly  round  towards  the  Vestal,  who, 
I  was  convinced,  must  have  uttered  the  remark  ! 
bul  nothing  in  her  manner  indicated  it. — On  the 
contrary,  with  the  rest  of  the  Vestals  she  seemed 
preparing  to  retire,  conducted  and  guarded  by  the 
ictor  and  the  sanctity  of  her  own  character. 


MORALITY. 


From  the  Christian  Mirror, 
THE    THREE  BROTHERS. 

The  future  is  a  mystery.  We  know  what  ha3 
been  ;  but  what  shall  be  is  hidden  from  us — is  ob- 
scured in  darkness;  and  our  shortsightedness  can- 
not penetrate  the  thick  clouds  of  futurity.  Man 
who  is  born  in  affluence,  and  surrounded  by  frieDds, 
may  have  been  forsaken,  friendless,  and  imprison- 
ed, ere  the  day  of  death  arrives,  with  none  to  re- 
member his  sorrows,  or  soothe  his  mental  agonies; 
while  he  who  is  of  obscure  birth,  known  only  as 
poverty  is  known,  may  have  arisen  to  conspicuous 
seats,  and  distinguished  honors.  Evet  thus  it  is. 
Then  let  none  boast  of  birth,  or  wealth,  or  friends; 
nor  let  the  forsaken  be  cast  down.  Surely  we  know 
not  what  a  few  years  will  bring  forth. 

It  was  a  calm  and  serene  morning  in  June.  The 
glorious  sun  had  but  just  peered  over  the  far  dis- 
tant ocean.  Not  a  cloud  was  stretched  in  lawless 
repose  on  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  But  silence 
reigned — as  if  the  globe  had  been  changed  from 
all  its  noise  and  bustle  into  a  magnificent  charnel 
house.  But  soon  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the 
infant  prattle  of  a  fond  mother's  cherub  ones.  They 
had  arisen  with  the  sun,  and  were  now  sporting  in 
all  the  loveliness  and  buoyancy  of  childhood,  upon 
the  dark  green  earth.  That  mother  then  was  hap- 
py. She  could  smile  with  her  children,  and  look 
up  to  God  and  bless  him  for  the  happiness  which 
he  was  permitting  her  to  enjoy.  But  could  she  have 
overturned  the  strong-sealed  pages  of  the  future, 
her  joy  would  have  instantly  been  turned  into  sor- 
row— and  the  flush  of  health  would  have  been  swept 
from  her  brow.  But  it  was  not  best  for  her  to  read 
the  fearful  destiny  of  those  whom  she  held  dear  as 
life.- — They  were  comparatively  innocent  then,  and 
she.,  like  too  many  indulgent  parents,  presumed 
they  would  ever  be  thus.  No  crimes  had  stained 
their  characters  :  they  knew  no  wrong.  Gay  and 
ardent,  careless  of  the  future,  away  old  time,  hur- 
ried the  earliest  morning  of  their  days. 

Soon  had  the  eldest  stepped  upon  his  fourteenth 
year;  but  he  was  entirely  an  altered  being.  He 
now  could  drink,  and  swear,  and  fight,  without 
fearing  God  or  man.  No  one  who  knew  him,  would 
employ  the  impious  youth,  neither  would  he  live  at 
home:  but  uniting  himself  with  a  ship's  crew,  he 
followed  a  seaman's  life,  for  a  few  months,  and 
then  was  swallowed  up  by  the  great  devourer, 
Ocean.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  the  eldest  son, 
who  was  once  the  pride  of  a  father,  and  the  belov- 
ed of  a  lender  mother. 

The  second  is  not  dead.  A  little  while  ago  I 
saw  him.  But  ah,  how  different  from  what  he 
once  was!  iniquity  had  taken  fast  hold  of  him — he 
was  intoxicated — and  since  then  he  has  committed 
a  crime,  which  bids  him  lie  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison — condemned  by  the  just  laws  of  his  country. 
The  third  went  down  to  the  grave,  a  wayward 
and  an  erring  youth — in  a  short  lime  his  days  were 
at  their  full.  I  can  distinctly  remember  the  day  I 
looked  upon  him,  when  his  eyes  were  closed  forev- 
er. 

The  same  sun  moves  up  the  clear  blue  sky,  as  it 
did  one-and-twenty  years  ago — bul  it  throws  not  its 
beauteous  beams  upon  the  animating  countenance 
of  that  once  fond  mother — nor  does  its  golden  rays 
gladden  her  sorrowing  heart.  She  is  dead  to  na- 
ture— dead  almost  to  earlh — for  she  has  lost  all  that 
she  once  held  dear.  And  can  a  mother  forget  those 
whom  she  nursed  in  helpless  infancy?  And  when 
they  are  no  more,  does  she  forget  that  they  ever 
were?  Never  I  But  had  she  nurtured  them  to 
pray,  and  trained  them  up  in  the  service  of  the 
Lord,  think  you  that  she  would  now  have  been 
childless? — now  left  to  mourn  because  her  child- 
ren are  not?  Here  is  a  warning  to  parents — your 
offspring  now  are  young,  and  there  is  hope.  And 
will  you  suffer  this  precious  seed  lime  to  glide  mis- 
iinproved  away?  You  now  look  with  deep  anxiety 
upon  your  children, as  they  skip  about  in  life's  young 
gaiety — and  so  did  that  mother  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking.      But  do  not,  1  pray   you,  neglect 
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^  to  go  with  them  to  your  closets  ;  for  soon  like  her 
you  may  be  called  to  mourn,  as  one  and  another  of 
them  are  removed  forever  from  your  domestic 
circles. 

What  is  or  can  be  more  pleasing,  than  lo  observe 
a  whole  family  kneeling  before  the  fireside  altar. 
There  infancy  and  age  unite  in  pouring  forth  the 
fervent  desires  of  the  heart,  to  the  great  God  who 
made  them.  Would  that  every  family  was  such! 
then  we  could  look  forward  with  feelings  ofdelight; 
and  though  we  should  soon  lay  our  bodies  in  the 
dust,  feel  assured  that  our  God  would  be  our  chil- 
dren's God,  and  the  God  of  our  children's  children, 
even  to  the  latest  posterity.  , 

And  is  there  nothing  here,  young  friends,  that 
should  interest  you  ?  The  sun  of  your  days  may  go 
down  in  the  morning :  and  are  you  prepared  to  die? 
— have  you  given  up  all  that  you  once  held  dear, 
to  follow  the  Savior  ?  Has  he  your  whole  heart, 
and  have  you  this  day  been  upon  your  knees,  to 
thank  him  for  preserving  your  lives  and  health  du- 
ring the  silent  hours  of  the  past  night?  If  not,  you 
are  unprepared  for  death.  But  I  would  beseech 
you  as  your  friend  to  become  a  Christian — to  be 
reconciled  to  God  ;  then  should  you  early  be  called 
away  from  earth,  the  Lord  would  lake  you  up  to 
gloiy,  to  enjoy  and  praise  him  forever  and  ever. 
S.  D.  O.  C. 


OBITUARY. 


DYING  TRIUMPHS  OF  A  CHILD. 

From  the  report  of  Rev.  Sylvester  Scovel,  dated 
Harrison,  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  Aug.    17,   1830: 

One  of  the  lambs  of  this  precious  flock  has  al- 
ready gone  to  the  arms  of  the  good  Shepherd  on 
high.  She  was  a  little  girl  of  about  fifteen,  small, 
from  the  early  affliction  she  had  suffered,  but  of 
adult  stature  in  Christian  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. She  was  one  of  the  earliest  after  my  arrival 
here,  that  savingly  received  the  gospel,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Hartison  church.  Like  the  flow- 
er that  must  he  bruised  before  its  fragrance  is  em- 
itted, she  exhibited  the  sweetest  savor  of  Christ 
while  in  affliction  both  before  and  after  her  self- 
dedication  lo  God.  Through  the  latter  period, 
however,  she  ripened  most  rapidly  for  the  "  o-arner 
of  God."  On  being  asked,  during  the  evening  af- 
ter her  baptism,  what  kind  of  a  day  it  had  been  to 
her,  she  said,  "Oh!  it  has  been  the  best  day  of 
my  life  ;  it  has  seemed  as  if  I  was  almost  in  heav- 
en !"  She  was  now  too  weak  to  read  with  ease 
and  said,  "  Do,  mother,  read  for  me  that  chapter, 
where  it  says  so  often  "  his  mercy  endures  for  ev- 
er." In  a  few  days  after  her  profession,  her  dis- 
ease advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  her  no  hopes 
of  recovery.  She  was  calm, however ;  her  prospects 
bright,  and  her  faith  strong.  Her  fears  of  death 
were  removed, and  her  holy  familiarity  with  heavenly 
things,  showed  her  lo  be  near  the  eternal  enjoyment 
of  them. 

Her  feet  were  painful,  and  on  their  being  bathed, 
she  said,  looking  at  their  swollen  appearance,  "  I 
shall  soon  walk  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem." 
On  missing  her  cap  from  her  head,  she  said  lo  her 
attendants,  "  Do  not  mind  my  cap,  I  shall  soon 
possess  a  crown."  As  the  closing  scene  drew  near 
she  called  her  father,  and  throwing  her  arms 
around  his  neck,  said,  "  My  dear  papa,  you  have 
been  very  -kind  ;  I  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness 
to  me.  I  cannot,  but  God  will  reward  you  for  all 
your  care  of  me.  Now,  papa,  I  am  going  to  heav- 
en, and  O!  my  father,  I  want  you  to  follow  me. 
You  will  be  kind  to  comfort  and  support  my  moth- 
er :  O  yes,  father,  I  know  you  will !"  She  then 
took  his  hand,  and  with  an  expressive  look,  said, 
"Dear  father,  farewell !" 

Her  mother  being  very  ill,  was  brought  to  her, 
at  her  request,  when  she  embraced  her,  and  said' 
"  Dear  mother,  I  thought  we  should  both  go  togeth- 
er, but  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  Don't  grieve 
for  me,  I  am  happy,  and  soon  shall  be  more  so. 
Jesus  is  my  dear  Savior,  my  joy  and  support."  She 
then  kissed  her,  and  said,  "  Dear  mother,  farewell !" 

Her  brother  and  cousin  came  ;  she  reached  out 
her  pale  hand  to  them,  and  insisted,\vith  most  affec- 


tionate earnestness,that  they  would  pomise  to  follow 
her  to  heaven.  She  said,  "  I  am  ging  to  Jesus  ; 
O,  quit  your  wild  plays,  and  follow  m  ! — pray,  read 
the  Bible — be  baptized — go  lo  churdi  ;  and  do  all 
those  good  things  the  Lord  has  left  is  to  do."  And 
as  though  her  affectionate  vehemene  would  not 
let  them  go, she  continued,  "O  pray,— prayer  climbs 
the  ladder  Jacob  saw.  O  beware  of  he  worm  that 
never  dies!  and  of  the  fire  that  s&ll  never  be 
quenched.  Of  beware  of  that  univesal  doctrine  ! 
or  you  will  never  get  to  heaven."  He-  work  seem- 
ed now  done,  and  her  last  change  ccnmencing. 
She  accordingly,  with  great  sweetness,  epeated  : 
"  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 

Feel  soli  as  downy  pillows  are; 
While  on  his  breast  l  lean  my  head, 

And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly    here" 

She  had  requested  her  friend  Chariot?  to  sing 
her  favorite  hymn,  whenever  they  saw  tht  she  was 
leaving  them.  Her  extremities  grew  dd.  She 
inquired,  "  Is  this  death  1"  Some  one  sad,  Likely 
it  is.  She  replied  calmly,  "  O,  I  hope  it  3 !"  while 
all  her  heart  seemed  to  say,  "Come,  Lird  Jesus, 
come  quickly."  A  little  after,  she  perfeived  the 
crisis,  and  distinctly  said,  "  Charlotte,  ny  breath 
is  short  ;  I  am  going."  They  began,  aid  as  well 
as  the  scene  would  permit  them,  theysjng: — 

"  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear,'v!<c. 
But  as  their  trembling  voices  were  repeating, 
"  There  shall  I  hadie  my  weary  sou! 

In  seas  of  heavenly  rest, 
And  not  a  wave  of  trouble  roll 
Across  my  peaceful  breast," 

she  looked  a  sweet  last  farewell  upon  ?a.ch  one  suc- 
cessively, and  then  looking  upwards  calmly  surren- 
dered her  spirit. 

So  great  was  her  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  that  I  preached  her  funeral  sermon  to  a  nu- 
merous and  weeping  assembly  from  he  words,  "  I 
am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  de- 
part," &.c.  Heajen  seemed  near  wiile  we  were 
aiound  the  grave  of  little  Rebecca,  aid  I  thought, 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  tht  Lord." 

Missiomry  Reporter. 
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From  the  Infant's  Magazine. 
THE  CAMEL. 

The  Camel  is  as  high,  and  sometimes  higher 
than  the  heatl  of  a  man,  and  as  long  as  a  bench  on 
which  ten  or  twelve  children  can  sit.  He  is  from 
five  to  six  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  long. 

His  color  is  light  brown,  with  a  little  red  on  his 
back  and  sides.  Under  the  neck,  ind  on  the 
breast,  the  color  is  pale  or  almost  white. 

His  shape  is  very  homely  and  disagreeable.  His 
legs  are  long  ;  his  body  short  and  large;  his  neck 
long  and  crooked  ;  his  head  small  and  awkward  ; 
and  on  his  back  he  has  a  great  buncjh  or  hump. 
His  movements  are  as  homely  as  his  s|iape,  for  he 
holds  his  neck  and  head,  as  though  h«  was  in  dis- 
tress, and  walks  as  if  it  hurt  him  to  mive. 

The  feet  of  the  Camel  appear  to  be  made  to  walk 
only  on  sandy  ground.  They  are  soft  and  flat,  so 
that  in  the  mud  they  would  slip,  ant)  throw  him 
down,  and  among  stones,  they  would  s<jon  be  bruis- 
ed and  become  sore. 

The  Camel  lives  in  Asia  and  Africa,;  but  he  is 
mostly  used  in  Arabia,  a  country  in  tie  southern 
part  of  Asia,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  sand, 
and  where  other  animals  can   hardly  walk. 

He  lives  entirely  on  vegetables,  such  as  grass, 
hay  and  grain.  He  will  also  eat  thorns  and  this- 
tles. 

The  camel  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  ani- 
mals. In  Arabia,  he  takes  the  place  of  the  cow, 
the  sheep,  and  the  horse.  Like  the  cow,  the  fe- 
male camel  gives  milk,  of  which  butter  and  cheese 
are  made.  Like  the  sheep,  camels  yield  wool, 
which  grows  on  their  backs,  and  of  which  clothes 
are  made.  Like  the  horse,  he  carries  his  master 
on  his  back,  whenever  he  pleases  to  ride;  and  he 
carries  goods,  and  heavy  burdens  from  one  place 
lo  another. 

In  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  camel  is  the  great- 


est blessing  which  the  people  enjoy  ;  for  besides  all 
his  other  uses,  there  is  no  other  animal  which  can 
cross  the  great  deserts  which  lie  in  that  country. 
The  camel  not  only  crosses  the  desert  with  a  load 
of  goods  on  his  back,  but  also  gives  milk  to  feed  bis 
master  on  the  way. 

A  desert  is  a  great  plain,  covered  with  sand,  on 
which  there  are  neither  streams  of  water,  nor 
trees. 

The  camel  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  use 
of  the  people  who  live  near  the  great  deserts  of 
Arabia;  for  by  drinking  a  great  quantity  of  water 
before  he  begins  his  journey,  he  need  not  drink 
again  for  two  weeks,  and  thus  he  can  cross  the  de- 
sert without  drinking. 

And  he  eats  but  very  little  during  his  journey. 
His  master  only  gives  him  every  day  a  few  balls  of 
a  kind  of  dried  bread,  and  sometimes  at  night  he 
finds  a  few  thorn-bushes,  and  eats  their  leaves. 
With  such  poor  fare  this  patient  creature  is  con- 
tented and  keeps  on  his  journey  from  day  to  day. 

The  small  camels  will  carry  about  five  hundred, 
and  the  largest  about  one  thousand  pounds  across 
the  desert.  It  would  take  from  ten  to  twenty  men 
to  carry  each  camel's  load. 

Although  so  ugly  in  his  looks,  the  camel  is  one 
of  the  mildest  and  most  patient  creatures  in  the 
world.  He  kneels  down  for  his  master  to  get  on 
his  back,  and  when  he  is  seated  rises  again  and 
sets  off  on  his  journey.  He  travels  all  day,  under 
the  burning  sun,  without  eating  or  drinking ;  and  of 
this  he  does  not  complain,  if  he  can  have  a  little 
supper,  and  lake  his  rest  at  night. 

Our  young  readers  may  learn  a  good  lesson  from 
the  history  of  the  camel.  You  may  learn  that  the 
bad  looks  of  a  thing  do  not  show  that  it  is  not  real- 
ly good  ;  for  the  camel,  though  a  bad  looking  beast, 
is  really  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  useful  of  ani- 
mals. Let  us  then  always  be  more  careful  lo  do 
well  than  to  look  well ;  for  we  often  see  the  worst 
people  dressed  in  the  finest  clothes,  while  those  who 
are  more  poorly  dressed,  do  the  most  good.  Let 
us  also  remember,  that  God  does  not  look  at  the 
dress  of  people,  to  know  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad,  but  that  he  looks  at  their  hearts  and  their  ac- 
tions, and  by  ihese  he  judges  ihem. 


EDITORIAL. 


FOLLY. 

In  the  language  of  the  Old  Teslament.a  wise  man 
is  a  good  man,  and  a  fool  is  wicked.  At  this  time, 
we  use  the  words  tcise  and  foolish  in  a  different 
manner,  referring  rather  to  the  powers  of  ibe  mind, 
than  the  moral  qualities  of  I  he  heart.  However, 
the  most  learned  and  eminent  men  are  never  truly 
wise,  till  ihey  learn  of  Christ  and  follow  him  ;  and 
there  is  no  greater  folly  and  'madness,  than  to  live 
in  sin  and  reject  the  blessed  Savior. 

In  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  il  is  written,  "  Fool- 
ishness is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child  ;  but  the 
rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him."  Fool- 
ishness here  also  means  wickedness,  or  a  perverse 
spirit;  in  which  are  selfishness,  self-will,  disobedi- 
ence and  stubbornness.  These  sinful  things  are 
very  apt  to  spring  up  in  the  hearts  of  children.  If 
let  alone,  they  become  strong  and  mighty  ;  and  if 
parents  love  their  children,  and  mean  to  be  faith- 
ful to  them,  they  are  often  obliged  to  driveaway  these 
wicked  feelings  by  the  "  rod  of  correction."  And 
they  are  not  effectually  subdued,  so  as  to  give  way 
lo  holy  and  lo*vely  principles,  without  true  repent- 
ance and  love  to  God. 

Without  enlarging  now  on  that  wickedness  of 
heart  which  is  found  in  every  child,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose at  present  to  say  a  few  words  about  those  fol- 
lies of  childhood  and  youth  which  are  not  consid- 
ered wicked.  Children  of  a  lively  turn,  unless  they 
are  guided  by  a  very  skilful  hand,  are  much  in- 
clined to  such  follies,  and  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  instructed  and  warned  respecting  them. 

When  I  speak  of  childish  follies,  I  do  not  mean 
amusements  and  diversions.  Children  love  to 
play,  and  they  ought  lo  be  indulged.  For  the 
time  they  are  employed  in  play,  they  should  give 
their  minds  lo  it,  and  take  enjoyment  in  it.     This 
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is  very  needful  to  promote  their  health,  to  cheer 
their  spirits,  to  soften  their  temper,  and  to  make 
them  animated  in  their  studies,  and  labors.  Plays 
should  be  innocent  and  safe,  conducted  in  a  kind 
and  accomodating  spirit,  and  limited  to  proper 
times.  They  should  always  be  such  as  their  pa- 
rents and  teachers  approve.      They  should  be  laid 


(.IISCILLABT. 


Idl  bfi 


Applicatid  of  Scripture. — A  little  active  girl,  of 
ten  years  old  had  for  some  weeks  been  nursing, 
with  affeclioiMe  watchfulness,  a  sick  sister,  whom 
she  expecledlo  die  ;  her  mother  and  another  sis- 


itirely  out  of  the  mind,  when  the  time  of  di-   ter  being  alscsad  invalids.— She  began  to  feel  quite 
version  has  expired,  and  they  are  called  to  attend  i  worn  out ;    ad  leaving  her  cottage  one  morning 


to  other  things.     Such  amusement  is  certainly  la 
ful  and  necessary,  and  is  not  to  be  classed  among 
the  follies  of  youth. 

When  children  are.  with  their  leacheis  or  pa- 
rents, it  is  is  not  improper  for  them  to  be  in  lively 
spirits.     I  would  not  seal  up  their  mouths,  and  for- 


in  order  to  ilch  medicine,  she  went  along  her  way 
with  a  ver'  heavy  heart,  and  crying  very  much. 
But  when  reaching  Cromer,  she  heard  some  one 
speak  of  uo  poor  criminals  about  to  be  executed. 
Her  mind  immediately  turned  to  the  contrast  be- 
tween lb    feelings  of   the  friends  of  these  poor 


Maxims. — The  most  dangerous  of  wild  beasts,  is 
a  slanderer — of  lame  ones,  a  flatterer. 

The  world  is  a  great  book,  of  which  they  that 
never  stir  from  home,  read  only  the  title  page. 

There  can  be  no  affinity  nearer  than  our  country. 

War  is  the  sink  of  all  justice. 


bid  their  utterin"  a  wiltv  or  facetious  remark.  I  wretches  and  her's  for  her  sister  Lizzy  ;  who, from 
would  not  prohibit  a  pleasant  smile  or  even  a  hearty  I  always  hving  been  a  good  and  amiable  girl,  she 
laucrh,  provided  it  be  not  unseasonable  or  immod-j  felt  muslbe  in  ihe  hands  of  God  ;  and  if  she  died, 
erate  '  There  is  no  reason  why  a  schoolmaster  or !  it  must  b  His  will,  and  for  good  reasons.  She 
a  parent  should  keep  children  at  an  awful  distance  ;  I  felt  it  ws  wrong  in  her  to  encourage  her  sorrow  ; 
or  why  innocent  and  obedient  children  should  feel  [  therefore  hastening  on  her  business,  she  resolved 
abashed  and  as  it   were  imprisoned,  while  in  the   to  do  ailihe  could  for  the  comfort  of  Lizzy,  and 


School  room  or  around  tho  parental  fireside.  They 
should  always  be  respectful,  and  attentive  to  the 
least  hint  of  instruction  or  advice  ;  but  they  need 
not  be  mutes  or  mopes  because  they  are  little  folks. 
But  there  are  practices  in  which  many  children 
indulge  that  are  very  faolish  and  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. The  children  should  be  ashamed  of  them 
and  correct  them  ;  and  ail  who  have  any  care  of 
their  education,  should  see  that  they  abandon 
them. 

One  of  ihese  follies,  is  coarse  and  boisterous 
laughing  ;  a  habit  of  bursting  into  a  loud  and  un- 
pleasant" laugh  whenever  they  are  pleased,  especial- 
ly if  the  cause  of  their  pleasure  comes  suddenly 
upon  them.  Connected  with  this  is  a  habit  of  say- 
ing and  doing  little  silly  things,  on  purpose  to  pro- 
voke one  another  to  laugh.  1  have  seen  some  chiU 
dren  who  could  scarcely  enjoy  the  best  play  in  the 
world,  if  they  could  not  keep  each  other  constant- 
ly giggling,  or  laughing  loud.  I  have  sometimes 
wished  they  could  stand  behind  as  I  did,  and  look 
on  just  such  a  company,  and  see  how  very  silly 
they  would  appear,  and  what  an  unpleasant  noise 
and  disturbance  they  make  in  the  house.  I  have 
even  heard  them  within  a  house,  as  I  was  passing 
alono-  the  street ;  and  I  have  always  said  to  my- 
self,0' those  are  rude  children,  I  suspect  they  have 
not  been  well  taught  and  governed.' 

Another  foolish  practice  among  children  is,  to 
prefer  the  most  silly  and  useless  plays.  They  have 
some  plays  that  do  not  exercise  the  body.or  strength- 
en the  mind  ;  and  I  should  think  they  would  be- 
come very  dull  as  mere  amusements,  being  repeated 
hundreds  of  limes.  I  like  the  plays  which  re- 
quire bodily  action,  and  those  which  set  children 
to  thinking  and  make  them  think  quick.  But  to 
sit  down  to  an  old  play  for  an  hour,  merely  be- 
cause it  hplay,  shows  a  spirit  of  idleness  and  fol- 
ly that  is  not  very  promising.  As  a  substitute  for 
these,  I  would  propose  interesting  studies,  with  those 
familiar  illustrations  and  explanations  which  are 
now  used  in  schools  and  families.  Children  who 
attend  to  these  things  in  school,  can  exercise  each 
other  upon  them  at  home,  and  learn  a  great  deal. 
Such  little  dialogues  are  quite  as  amusing  as  play, 
and  very  instructive  too.  They  sharpen  the  wits 
of  children,  and  make  them  more  attentive  scholars. 
They  want  many  other  plays  for  exercise ;  but 
when  they  are  obliged  to  sit  round  the  fire,  it  is 
much  better  to  question  each  other  about  capitals, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  other  things  in  Geography 
or  any  of  their  studies,  than  it  is  to  repeat  over  and 
over  "  Hull  gull,  hand  full,  parcel  how  many,"  and 
other  stuff  of  that  sort.  I  have  seen  children  who 
became  good  spellers  by  this  mutual  instruction  in 
the  chimney  corner ;  and  some  of  the  brightest  pu- 
pils at  school,  are  those  who  cannot  keep  their  stud- 
ies out  of  their  heads  when  they  sit  down  at  home, 
but  talk  about  ihem  to  each  other  and  dream  of 
them  when  they  sleep. 

Possibly  I  shall  think  of  some  more  foolish  things 
by  next  week  ;  and  if  the  children  are  willing  to 
see  whether  they  can  be  profited  by  these,  may 
mention  them  in  the  paper. 


leave  theevent  to  God  :  and  whilst  returning  across 
the  fieldshome,  she  directed  her  mind  to  think  of 
what  shehad  learned  of  Scripture.  A  verse  in  the 
119th  Psdn  came  to  her  recollection  with  great 
force;  "llnow,  O  Lord,  that  Thy  judgments  are 
righl;  and  tiat  Thou  in  very  faithfulness  has  caused 
us  to  be  troubled."  She  felt  so  cheered  by  this  text, 
that  her  rr.cher  was  quite  struck  by  her  briskness 
and  changeof  spirits  on  her  return;  and,  on  ask' 
ing  her  the  cause,  learned  from  her  the  reasoning 
of  her  mint  and  the  effect  of  this  verse  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  little  girl  continued  active,  day  and 
night,  in  he  attendance  ;  and  had  the  happiness, 
after  some  tme,  of  seeing  her  sister  recover.  Oft- 
en too,  wheithe  mother's  heart  was  low,  she  would 
search  her  nemory  for  some  words  of  comfort  from 
the  Bible,  aid  repeat  them  with  a  confidence  in 
the  peace  aid  rest  they  would  afford  in  time  ol 
trouble. 


God  Sees  Me. — Persons  inclined  to  the  sin  of 
stealing,  are  satisfied  if  they  can  only  be  certain 
they  shall  not  be  discovered.  I  once  heard  it  related, 
that  a  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a 
neighbor's  cornfield  to  steal  the  ears,  one  day  took 
with  him  his  son,  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age. 
The  father  told  him  to  hold  the  bag,  while  he  look- 
ed if  any  one  was  near  to  see  him.  After  standing 
on  the  fente,and  peeping  through  all  ihecorn  rows, 
he  returned  to  lake  the  bag  from  the  child,  and 
began  his  guilty  work.  '  Father,'  said  the  boy,  '  you 
forgot  to  kok  somewhere  else.'  The  man  dropt  the 
bag  in  affright,  and  said,  'Which  way,  child  V 
supposing  he  had  seen  some  one.  'You  forgot  to 
look  up  to  the  sky  to  see  if  God  was  noticing  you.' 
The  fathei  felt  this  reproof  of  the  child  so  much, 
that  he  left  the  corn,  returned  home,  and  never 
again  ventured  to  steal ;  remembering  the  truth  his 
child  had  taught  him,  that  the  eye  of  God  always 
beholds  us,  '  God  sees  me,'  is  a  thought  that 
would  keep  us  from  evil  acts,  if  we  tried  constantly 
to  feel  its  truth. 


A  Remarkable  Instance. — Three  females,  (at 
North  Yamouth)  the  wives  of  sea  captains,  who 
were  all  at  sea,  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  were 
deeply  impressed,  and  after  severe  convictions  ob- 
tained comfort.  Just  about  the  same  time,  all  their 
absent  husbands  were  converted  at  sea.  The  wives, 
meanwhile,  were  anxious  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  huibands,  and  the  husbands  were  no  less 
concerned  for  their  wives.  Judge  what  a  happy 
meeting  they  must  have  had,  when  they  found  what 
God  had  dine  for  each  other  during  their  separa- 
tion.— Dr.  Pai/son's  Memoirs. 


Palaces. — It  was  a  very  prudent  and  Christian 
speech  of  Charles  V.  to  the  duke  of  Venice,  who 
when  he  hid  showed  him  the  glory  of  his  princely 
palace  and  earthly  paradise,  instead  of  admiring 
it,  or  him  for  it,  only  returned  him  this  grave  and 
serious  answer : — "  Memento  ha?c  sunt  qua?  faciunt 
invitos  mori."  &c. — "  These  are  the  things  which 
make  us  unwilling  to  die." 


POETRY. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Gray  morning  o'er  the  mountain  peers; 

To  heaven  the  stars  are  gliding-  back, 

Ere  yet  llie  '  prying  eye  of  day' 

Sliali  mark  llieir  noiseless  track. — 

There's  not  a  sound  in  doors  or  out  : 

The  very  birds  are  yet  asleep  ; 

The  field  flowers  open  silently  ; 

The  breeze  just  whispers  ami  goes  by  ; 

And  mountain-buds  thai  stepp 

Their  perfume  in  the  dews  of  night, 

Lie  coldly  in  the  lingering  light. 

A  shout  !— the  spell  is  broken  up — 

The  collage  echoes  witli  the  sound — 

The  voice  of  glad  surprise  and  mirth, — 

'Tis  heard  by  all  around  : — 

The  frolic  voice  of  childhood  free  * 

Rly  own  delighted,  laughing  boy  ! 

Just  waking  with  llie  new-born  day, 

The  voice  of  rapture  must  have  way, 

His  heart  is  full  with  joy  ; 

And  on  his  lone  couch  as  he  lies, 

He  sings  to  tell  his  ecstasies  ! 
He  sings  aloud — a  medley  mass 

Of  nursery  rhyme,  and  infam  lore,— 

No  matter  what  the  glorious  theme, 

He  sings  it  o'er  and  o'er  : — 

He  reeks  not,  he,  of  such  as  may 

These  clamurous  sounds  annoy, 

Who,  half  awakened,  catch  the  strain 

And,  murmuring,  turn  to  rest  again  ; — 

He  thinks  of  nought  hut  joy  :— 

Of  grief  aad  pain,  his  heart  is  free, 

And  earth  and  sky  are  fair  to  see  ! 

Who  would  not  be  a  little  child, 

Ere  yet  the  shade  of  earthly  care 

Hath  fallen  upon  his  happy  heart, 

And  chased  the  sunshine  there*? 

With  wisdom's  light,  with  fancy's  6re, 

Hereafter  let  thy  bosom  glow  , 

But  holy  childhood's  blessed  smile, 

Oh,  let  it  linger  yet  a  while 

Upon  thy  cherub  brow  ! 

Shout  on,  mv  boy  !  yet  undefiled, 

Pour  out  thv  happy  heart,  iny  child  !       Mils.   WELLS. 

For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
To  a  Sister  on  her  Wth  Birth  Day. 
I  would  not,  Sister,  damp  the  joy 

That  now  is  lighting  up  thine  eye, 
Nor  one  fond  hope  of  thine  destroy, 

Thai  now  is  rising  happily  ; 
I  would  not  cloud  thy  youthful  brow 

With  all  the  darkling  shades  of  care, 
Nor  check  from  thy  fond  heart  the  flow 

Of  feeling  freely  rising  there. 
But  rapidly  thy  youthful  years 

Adown  the  stream  of  time  will  glide, 
And  thy  young  hopes,  and  joys,  and  fears, 

Will' leave  thee  ill  thy  pride,— 
And  friends  will  leave  thee  one  by  one 

To  sleep  their  last  long  sleep, 
And  thou  wilt  feel  that  thou  art  lone, 

And  left  on  earth  to  weep. 
Then  while  thy  youthful  eyes  are  bright 

With  healthful  radiant  glow, 
Look  to  the  source  of  heavenly  light 

Immortal  pleasures  to  bestow  ; 
While  in  the  strength  and  bloom  of  youth, 

O  !  let  thy  heart  to  Goil  be  given ; 
So  shall  the  rays  of  glorious  IruUi 

Illume  thy  path  to  heav'n.  »•  B-  »• 


THE  DISOBEDIENT  SKATERS 

Said  William  to  George,  "It  is  New  Yenr's,day, 
So,  on  with  your  cap  !  and,  away  !  away  ! 
We'll  ofl'  to  'the  pond— and  so  merry  a  play 

Who  ever  had  before  1  ,       , .  , 

Be  quick  !  he  quick  !  if  you  would  not  be  clod 
For  doing  what  father  and  mother  forbid  ! 
So  under  vour  coal  let  the  skates  be  hid 

And  we'll  over  the  ice  once  more. 
Thev're  up,  and  they're  off-and  the  skates  are  tied 
On  their  run-away  feet-li.en ,  away  the,  glide 

Far  over  the  no™.  «1,ere    "'  ixcf  and  mie> 

Unconscious  of  danger  near. 
But  see  !  the  ice  is  beginning  to  bend  ! 
It  cracks  !  it  cracks  !  and  their  feet  descend  I 
On  nothing  around  can  their  hopes  depend ; 

And  llieir  cheeks  are  pale  with  fear. 
But  their  flight  to  the  pond  had  caught  the  eye 
Of  a  neighboring  peasant,  who  lingering  nigh, 
Beholds  their  danger  and  hears  their  cry, 

And  hastens  to  give  them  aid. 
Then,  as  home  they  are  brought,  all  dripping  and  cold, 
To  nil  who  the  sorrowful  sight  behold, 

i* -L_   ._  I_     ...iili    I-,  ■  i  ,r,  ,  l  i   1 1      an 

[/MV.  Mil. 
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That  the  parents  were  disobeyed. 
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"  THE  NAVAL  CHAPLAIN." 

Time  was,  and  but  a  few  years  ago,  when  there 
was  no  Mariner's  Church  in  any  cily  on  the  globe. 
But  a  few  years  still  farther  back,  there  was  not 
even  a  Seamen's  Preacher  or  Bethel  Flag.  This 
was  a  sad  thing  for  sailors ;  for  how  can  men  be 
saved,  unless  they  call  on  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ?  And  how  can  they  call  on  or  be- 
lieve in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  beard  ?  And 
liow  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  Now 
sailors  cannot  hear  the  gospel  all  the  time  they  are 
at  sea;  for  vessels  do  not  carry  out  ministers,  ex- 
cept the  vessels  of  war,  and  their  chaplains  are  too 
often  such  men  as  do  not  care  for  their  souls  or 
preach  much  about  Christ.  When  vessels  lie  in 
port  for  weeks  and  months,  the  seamen  can  seldom 
go  to  hear  the  gospel.  Often  they  are  in  Heathen 
or  Catholic  countries,  where  no  pure  gospel  is 
preached.  If  they  are  in  ports  where  the  ministers 
of  Christ  proclaim  his  salvation,  still  the  seamen 
are  strangers  and  have  no  seats  in  the  meeting 
houses  ;  they  have  not  clothes  in  which  they  would 
like  to  go  into  the  public  assemblies  ;  they  feel  as 
af  they  were  a  class  by  themselves,  and  do  not  like 
to  mingle  with  others:  and  too  often  they  have 
become  indifferent  and  are  not  disposed  to  press 
ihrough  these  difficulties  to  learn  what  they  must 
do  to  be  saved.  They  were  in  fact  generally  thought- 
less, and  many  of  them  were  wicked;  and  it  is  a 
wonder  that  Christians  did  not  long  ago  provide 
means  for  instructing  them,  and  saving  them  from 
sin  and  ruin. 

But  lately  the  poor  outcast  sailors  have  been 
remembered.  God  has  had  mercy  on  them,  and 
his  people  have  begun  to  pray  for  them  and  give 
them  the  gospel.  Many  Bibles  and  tracts  are  dis- 
tributed among  them,  in  every  Christian  port.  In 
London,  and  New-York,  and  Boston,  and  other 
large  cities, ministers  have  been  appointed  to  preach 
to  them  where  they  might  assemble  in  a  congrega- 
tion by  themselves.  At  first  the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  cabins  or  on  the  decks  of  vessels,  or  in 
a  sail  loft  or  upper  story  of  a  ware-house,  and  in 
some  places  this  practice  is  still  continued.  The 
sailors  were  accustomed  to   the  use  of  flags  on 


hoard  their  vessels,  to  show  to  what  nation  they  be- 
longed. They  wanted  some  signal  lo  point  out  the 
vessel  or  room  where  the  meetings  would  be  held  ; 
so  the  pious  people  made  use  of  a  flag  erected  on  a 
staff,  on  which  the  word  BETHEL  was  placed. 
This  word  signifies  The  house  nf  Gorl,  and  meant 
that  the  word  of  God  and  prayer  would  make  that 
place  "  none  other  than  the  House  of  God  and  the 
Gale  of  Heaven."  The  idea  was  pleasing  lo  all 
Christians  ;  and  by  common  consent,  the  Bethel 
flag  is  employed  to  guide  sailors  to  their  religious 
meetings,  in  every  port  where  a  Seamen's  Preach- 
er is  stationed.  These  efforts  of  God's  people  were 
blessed  ;  many  seamen  were  willing  to  hear  and  not 
a  few  were  hopefully  convened  to  Christ,  and  sav- 
j  ed  from  destruction.  After  a  time  meeting-houses 
were  erected  for  their  use,  and  there  is  now  a 
considerable  number  in  various  countries.  The 
figure  above  represents  the  one  which  has  been 
erected  in  Boston,  principally  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenleaf,  who  now  dispenses  the 
word  of  life  thereto  a  very  respectable  congregation. 
The  earlier  efforts  in  Boston,  for  a  number  of  years, 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks, Seamen's  Preach- 
er at  that  period,  and  other  Christian  friends  and 
ministers.  We  are  happy  lo  mention  that  there 
are  several  Seamen's  Friend  Societies  in  this  city, 
among  the  Children  of  different  congregations,  who 
contribute  small  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Bibles  to  the  seamen  ;  and  that  the  members 
of  the  churches,  both  here  and  in  other  towns,  are 
very  ready  to  give  towards  paying  for  the  meeting 
]  house.  We  hope  and  believe  thai  many  souls  will 
:  here  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  who  will 
glorify  him  on  the  mighty  deep  and  in  foreign  ports  ; 
j  and  who  will  be  brought  safe  at  last  to  the  haven 
I  of  eternal  peace. 

A   book   has  just  been  published   in  this  city  by 

I  Perkins  and  Marvin,  for  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath 

;  School    Union,  entitled    "  The    Naval    Chaplain, 

'  exhibiting  a  view  of  American  efforts  to  benefit 

!  Seamen.     By  the  author  of  Conversations  on  the 

Sandwich  Island  and  Bombay  Missions,  &.C.  &x." 

The  cut  representing  the  Mariner's  Church  is  ihe 

one  used  as  a  frontispiece  to  that  volume.      It  is  a 

pleasing  and  instructive  little  book,  which  will  give 

children  and  youth  a  great  deal   more  information 

about  seamen,  antl  the  labors  of  pious  people  for 

their  salvation.     The  following  is  an  extract; 

"The  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society  com- 
menced its  operations  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1826.  It  originated  in  the  experience  of  those  per- 
sons whose  zeal  and  benevolence  had  in  a  measure 
secured  lo  the  sea-faring  community  of  their  own 
city,  the  blessing  of  a  preached  gospel,  when  in 
port ;  but  they  slill  found  something  more  wanting, 
for  a  people  of  peculiar  habits,  subjected  to  con- 
tinual change,  disappointment  and  loss;  in  whose 
path  lay  temptations  of  the  most  alluring  kind  to 
men  destitute  of  religious  principles,  and  free  from 
the  restraints  of  virtuous  society.  To  bring  them 
back  to  feel  respect  for  themselves,  and  to  abandon 
their  vices,  it  seemed  indispensable  that  Christians 
should  be  united  and  act  in  concert.  A  "bond  of 
union"  among  societies  then  existing,  appeared  to 
be  wanting;  and  to  supply  that  want,  was  one  im- 
portant object  contemplated  by  the  National  Soci- 
ety. They  design  to  collect  and  impart  knowledge 
to  all,  without  wishing  to  exercise  authority  over 
any.  It  was  apparent  lhat  a  periodical  must  be  the 
channel  through  which  information  must  pass 
through  the  community  ;  and  the  first  number  of 
the  Sailor's  Magazine  appeared  in  September, 1828. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Leavitt,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut, 
was  selected  and  obtained  as  permanent  Agent  and 
Editor  of  the  Magazine.     This  society  have  sent 


out  a  sea-missionary  to  Canton  in  China.  Dr. 
Morrison,  an  eminent  missionary  from  England, 
had  written  several  letters  to  individuals  in  ihis 
country,  whom  he  knew  to  be  active,  friendly  and 
intelligent,  recommending  the  port  of  Canton  as  a 
very  promising  field  for  the  labors  of  a  sea-mission- 
ary ;  and  in  addition  to  his  communications,  sev- 
eral American  gentlemen,  at  Canion,  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  Anerican  churches  would  fit  out  a 
mission,  consisting  of  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom 
should  be  stated  chaplain  or  minister  to  the  thou- 
sands of  seamen  who  resort  to  Canton,  speaking 
the  English  language  ;  and  the  other  to  labor  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  the  Chinese.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Abeel  was  sent  out  in  October,  1829,  by  the  Ameri- 
can Seamen's  Friend  society,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bridgman,  by  the  American  Board  of  Missions.  It 
is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Abeel  will  labor  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Chinese  after  a  year  or  two.  But 
for  the  present,  he  will  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
seamen  at  Canton  ;  though  preaching  in  English  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,both  al  Whampoa,  and  Macao. 
Whampoa  is  about  eleven  miles  from  Canton,  and 
Macao  eighty  miles  below  the  same  city.  At 
Whampoa,  il  is  supposed  as  many  as  two  or  three 
thousand  are  in  port  every  year,  out  of  which  num- 
ber, as  many  as  two  hundred  die  annually.  At 
Macao,  the  number  is  large  ;  but  exactly  how  large, 
I  am  not  able  to  say.  At  Canton,  two  thousand 
are  sometimes  in  port  at  once." 


N  ABB  ATI  VE. 


LITTLE  DAVID. 

In  a  neatly  thatched  cottage,  covered  with  honev- 
suckles  and  roses,  and  fronted  by  a  small  warden, 
well  slocked  with  useful  vegetables,  lived  a  poor 
woman  whose  name  was  Hervy  :  her  grandson,  a 
boy  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  the  only 
friend  now  lefi  lo  lighten  the  pains  of  her  declinino- 
life.  He  had  losl  his  parents  when  an  infant,  and 
his  grandmother  had  been  the  first  and  almost  ihe 
only  being  for  whom  he  had  fell  affection  :  to  her 
he  owed  all  the  pleasures  of  his  early  years ;  and 
whenever  any  thing  leazed  him.she  was  the  only  one 
who  could  relieve  him  from  his  difficulties, or  teach 
him  lo  bear  them  with  cheerfulness, by  directing-  his 
mind  to  look  up  to  that  Being  who  guides  and  go- 
verns all  things  according  to  his  will. 

It  was  a  bright  sunny  evening  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  David  (as  was  his  custom  every  sabbath 
day)  had  walked  to  attend  the  parish  church,  which 
was  nearly  two  miles  distant,  and  too  far  lor  his 
grandmother  to  reach,  as  she  was  grown  very  in- 
firm. Dame  Hervy,  after  having  read  ihe  praters 
and  a  portion  of  Scripture  appointed  for  the  day, 
and  meditated  with  delighl  on  some  of  her  favorite 
chapters  in  St.  John's  gospel,  laid  aside  her  Bible, 
and  seated  herselfon  a  bench  before  the  door,  to 
enjoy  the  bright  sun  and  mild  air,  the  sweet  flowr 
ers  and  warbling  birds,  and  to  praise  Him  who 
made  them  all.  She  had  not  been  there  long  be- 
fore David  arrived,  his  face  glowing  with  health 
and  animation  ;  he  placed  himself  beside  his  grand- 
mother, and.  began  with  much  eagerness  lo  repeat 
as  much  as  he  could  recollect  ofthe  sermon  he  had 
just  heard  :  having  concluded  his  account  of  it,  he 
said,  "  And  now,  dear  giandmother,  it  is  time  that 
you  have  your  supper:  the  wind  blows  chill,  and 
you  will  get  the  rheumatism  in  your  poor  old  bones, 
if  you  sit  out  of  the  cottage  any  longer."  Sosaying 
he  assisted  her  to  the  old  beehive  chair,  and  busi- 
ed himself  in  preparing  ihe  meal,  which  consisted 
of  a  small  piece  of  coarse  cheese,  and  a  sixpenny 
loaf;  the  only  food  they  had  at  lhat  lime  in  the 
house,  for  it   had   been  a   hard  winter  and  spring 
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with  ihe  dame  and  her  grandson,  their  only  means 
of  support  arising  from  the  sale  of  what  the  garden 
produced,  and  now  and    then  a  day's  work   which 
David  got  by  weeding  or  digging  in  the  clergyman's 
shrubbery.    This  year,  however,  a  long  and  severe' 
frost  had   destroyed  many   of  the  cabbages ;     and  j 
poor  David  had  been  so  ill  for  several  weeks,  that  | 
lie  had  not  been  able  to  attend  to  the  garden,  or  to 
work  at  Mr.    B.'s;    so  that  all   the  savings  of  his 
grandmother,  which  amounted  to  two  guineas,  had 
been  spent  in  necessary  food  and  physic. 

Having  finished  his  scanty  meal,  David  betook 
himself  to  his  bed,  saying  to  his  grandmother, 
"Good  night;  I  shall  be  off  to-morrow  morning, 
grandmother,  by  seven  o'clock  :  you  know  it  is  a 
long  five  miles  to  market;  and  if  I  am  not  there 
early  1  shall  have  nochance  of  selling  any  fruit  and 
garden  stuff.  The  fire  shall  be  made, and  the  kettle 
(if  water  put  on,  before  I  set  out;  and  then,  you 
know,  you  will  only  have  to  put  the  tea  into  the 
tea-pot ;  use  it  all,  for  I  shall  buy  you  some  more 
with  part  of  the  money  I  gel  for  my  vegetables." 

The  old  dame  looked  at  him  attentively,  and 
said,  "  God  bless  you  my  boy  !  May  he  who  is  a 
friend  to  the  fatherless  give  you  peace  and  happi- 
ness, not  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  (o 
come  !"  So  saying,  she  kissed  his  rosy  cheek,  and 
bade  him  hasten  to  bed,  that  he  might  be  better 
able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  the  following  day. 

David  was  awakened  the  next  morning  by  the 
clock  in  the  kitchen  striking  six.  He  dressed  him- 
self hastily,  and,  opening  the  cottage  door,  went 
into  the  garden  to  fill  the  baskets  he  was  to  take 
to  market.  "  I  shall  eat  no  breakfast,"  said  he  to 
himself:  "  there  is  but  just  enough  bread  for  grand- 
mother :  she  is  old  and  wants  nourishment  more 
than  I  do,  who  am  young  and  healthy.  I  can  buy 
a  penny  roll  before  I  come  home  in  the  evening, 
ami  that  will  serve  me  for  the  day."  So  off  he  set, 
whistling  as  he  went,  and  very  happy  to  see  his 
basket  so  full  of  ripe  strawberries.  He  found  a 
ready  sale  for  them  all,  and  the  gentleman  who 
bought  them  was  so  pleased  with  his  civil,  obliging 
manner,  and  neat  dress  and  appearance,  that  he 
gave  him  five  shillings  over  and  above  the  price  he 
asked, saying,  "  I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  a  stranger 
to  you,  my  little  boy;  but  I  am  not;  for  I  have 
often  seen  you  working  in  Mr.  B.'s  garden,  and 
he  has  told  me  what  care  you  take  of  your  grand- 
mother, and  how  attentive  you  are  in  going  to 
church,  and  how  well  you  remember  what  you  hear. 
It  is  yet  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  see  you  have 
sold  all  that  you  brought  in  your  basket ;  go  and 
buy  what  you  think  your  grandmother  will  want, 
and  hasten  home  to  her  ;  for  I  dare  say  she  will  be 
looking  anxiously  for  you." 

David  thanked  the  gentleman  again  and  again 
for  his  present,  and  skipping  away  to  the  grocer's 
said,  "  Now  grandmother  shall  have  tea  enough  to 
last  her  for  months  to  come ;  and  God  grant  her 
health  to  enjoy  the  comforts  he  has  now  given  me 
the  means  of  procuring  for  her!" 

The  sun  was  setting  as  he  reached  the  little  gale 
leading  into  the  garden.  He  looked  for  his  grand- 
mother, expecting  to  see  her  sealed  on  her  bench 
outside  Ihe  door:  sho  was  not  there;  so  hastening 
to  the  collage,  he  lifted  the  latch,  and  entering  the 
kitchen,  found  it  jusl  as  he  had  left  it  in  the  morn- 
ing— the  little  table  placed  by  the  fire,  with  its 
clean  cloth  spread  over  it,  the  tea  cups  unused, and 
the  piece  of  loaf  remaining. 

"  This  is  very  odd,"  said  David  lo  himself: 
"grandmother  mutt  have  been  thinking  more  of 
me  than  of  herself,  and  have  gone  without  her 
(Veakfast  thai  she  might  give  me  a  supper;  but 
w.Nera  is  she  now?  I  must  go  and  see  after  her." 
So  spying,  l'°  ascended  the  small  rough  flight  of 
stairs  and  entered  the  bed  room.  The  rays  of  the 
evening  sun  shed  a  bright  glow  over  ihe  small 
apartment,  which  at  the  first  glance  appeared  to 
David  unoccupied  ;  but  on  casting  a  second  look 
around  hesa.v  the  form  of  his  grandmother  stretch- 
ed on  the  bed  ;  her  face  was  just  visible  above  the 
bed  clothes  the  eyes  were  closed  ;  ind  when  Da- 
vid approached  to  .'ouch  the  hand, which  lay  stretch- 
ed on  ihe  quilt,  he  started  back  with  affright  on 


feeling  it  stiff  and  cold.  "  My  God  !  why  hast  ihou 
forsaken  me,  and  taken  from  me  my  only  friend?" 
were  Ihe  first  words  that  David  uttered,  as  the  tears 
chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks.  "  But  no," 
he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause  ;  "  thou  hast  pro- 
mised never  to  forsake  those  that  Irust  in  thee  ; 
and  truly  my  hope  is  in  thee.  'The  Lord  gave, 
and  the  Lord  taketh  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord.'  This  was  what  poor  grandmother 
used  always  to  say,  when  any  affliction  happened 
to  her  ;  and  may  God  enable  me  to  say  it  with 
meek  submission  to  his  will  I" 

A  gentle  step  entering  ihe  room,  made  him  turn 
round,  and  he  beheld  the  clergyman,  Mr.  B.  at  ihe 
foot  of  the  bed.  "My  poor  boy,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  lost  an  earthly  friend,  but  what  I  have  heard 
you  say  makes  me  believe  that  you  will  never  lose 
a  heavenly  one.  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  take 
care  that  every  necessary  preparation  is  made  for 
your  grandmother's  funeral." 

'  O  no,"  said  David,  "  do  not  ask  me  lo  leave 
the  cottage  before  dear  grandmother  ;  I  must  stay 
with  her  as  long  as  she  is  here.  When  she  goes, 
I  will  go  ;    but  not  till  then." 

Mr.  B.  finding  him  resolved  to  stay,  took  his 
leave,  telling  him  that  he  would  call  and  see  him 
nexl  morning,  and  that  he  would  pay  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral.  He  then  sent  a  decent  wo- 
man, who  was  a  poor  neighbor,  lo  slay  with  David 
during  the  night. 

The  funeral  look  place  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
poor  David  attended  as  the  only  mourner;  and  a 
true  one  he  was  :  yet  he  sorrowed  not  as  one  with- 
out hope  ;  for  as  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  so  he 
believed  that  those  who  die  in  faith  will  the  Lord 
bring  again  with  him. 

After  the  burial  service  was  ended,  with  a  heavy 
heart  he  was  retracing  his  way  back  to  the  deserted 
cottage;  but  Mr.  B.  overtook  him,  saying,  "This 
must  not  be,  David  :  you  will  go  home  with  me,  and 
be  my  gardener.  I  shall  soon  teach  you  how  to 
manage  my  flowers  ;  and  as  you  are  a  boy  of  good 
principle,  I  can  depend  on  your  being  honest  and 
industrious.  You  love  God  I  believe,  with  all  your 
heart;  and  look  unto  Christ  as  your  only  Saviour, 
and  to  Ihe  Holy  Ghost  as  your  only  Comforter  : 
this  will  bring  peace  to  the  heart  in  prosperity  and 
in  adversity  :  a  peace  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  take  away." — Gleaner.  C.  B. 
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From  the  Diary  of  a  London  Phyaician. 
DEATH  AT  THE  TOILET. 

"  'Tis  no   use  talking  to  me,  mother, — I 

mill  go   to   BIrs.  P 's   party  to-night,  if  I 

die  for  it — that's   flat  I     You  know  as  well  as 

I   do,  that   Lieut.   N is  to  be  there,  and 

he's  going  to  leave  town  to-morrow — so  up  I 
go  to  dress!' 

'  Charlotte,  why  will  you  be  so  obstinate? 
Yrou  know  how  poorly  you  have  been  all  the 

week,  and   Dr. says  late  hours  are  the 

worst  things  in  the  world  for  you.' 

'  Pshaw,  mother! — nonsense,  nonsense!' 

'  Be  persuaded  for  once,  now  I  beg!  Oh 
dear,  dear,  what  a  night  it  is,  too!  it  pours 
with  rain,  and  blows  a  perfect  hurricane! 
Yrou'll  be  wet,  and  catch  cold,  rely  on  it. 
Come,  now — won't  you  stop  and  keep  me 
company  to-night? — that's  a  good  girl!' 

'  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well  for  that, 

you  know;  for  now  I'll  go  to  Mrs.  P 's, 

if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs.  Soup — up — up  I 
go!'  singing  jauntily — 


<  Oh,  «lm  fh:i 
So  lady-like! 


I  dance,  nil  dressed  in  ,vliite. 


Such  were,  very  nearly,  the  words,  and 
such  the  manner  in  which  Miss  J ex- 
pressed her  determination  to  act  in  defiance 
of  her  mother's  wishes  and  entreaties.  She 
was  the  only  child  of  her  widowed  mother, 
and  had  but  a  few  weeks  before,  completed 
her  twenty-sixth  year,  with  yet  no  other  pros- 
pect before  her  than  bleak   '  single  blessed- 


ness.' A  weaker,  more  frivolous,  and  con- 
ceited creature,  never  breathed — the  torment 
of  her  amiable  parent,  the  nuisance  of  her  ac- 
quaintance. Though  her  mother's  circum- 
stances were  very  straightened,  sufficing  bare- 
ly to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
what  is  called  the  middling  genteel  class  of 
society,  this  young  woman  contrived  by  some 
means  or  other  to  gratify  her  penchant  for 
dress,  and  gadded  about  here,  there,  and  ev- 
ery where,  the  most  showily  dressed  person  in 
the  neighborhood.  Though  far  from  being 
even  pretty  faced,  or  having  any  pretensions 
to  a  good  figure — for  she  both  stooped  and 
was  skinny — she  yet  believed  herself  hand- 
some; and  by  a  vulgar,  flippant  forwardness 
of  demeanor,  especially  when  in  mixed  com- 
pany, extorted  such  attentions  as  persuaded 
her  that  others  thought  so  too. 

For  one  or  two  years  she  had  been  an  oc- 
casional patient  of  mine.  The  settled  pallor, 
the  sallowness  of  her  complexion,  conjointly 
with  other  symptoms,  evidenced  the  exist- 
ence of  a  liver  complaint;  and  the  last  visits 
I  had  paid  her  were  in  consequence  of  fre- 
quent sensations  of  oppression  and  pain  in 
the  chest,  which  clearly  indicated  some  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart.  I  saw  enough  to 
warrant  me  in  warning  her  mother  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  daughter's  sudden  death  from 
this  cause,  and  the  imminent  peril  to  which 
she   exposed  herself  by  dancing,  late  hours, 

&c.   but   Mrs. 's  remonstrances,  gentle 

and  affectionate  as  they  always  were,  were 
thrown  away  upon  her  headstrong  daughter. 

It  was   striking  eight  by  the  church  clock, 

when  Miss  J ,  humming  the  song  before 

mentioned,  lit  her  chamber  candle  by  that  of 
her  mother,  withdrew  to  her  room  to  dress, 
soundly  rating  the  servant  girl  by  the  way, 
for  not  having  starched  some  article  or  other, 
which  she  intended  to  have  worn  that  even- 
ing. As  her  toilet  was  usually  a  long  and  la- 
borious business,  it  did  not  occasion  much 
surprise  to  her  mother,  who  was  sitting  by 
the  fire  in  their  little  parlor,  reading  some 
book  of  devotion,  that  the  church  chimes  an- 
nounced the  first  quarter  past  nine  o'clock, 
without  her  daughter's  making  her  appear- 
ance. The  noise  she  had  made  over-head  in 
walking  to  and  fro  to  her  draws,  dressing  ta- 
ble, &c.  had  ceased  about  half  an  hour  a°-o, 
and  her  mother  supposed  she  was  then  enga- 
ged at  her  glass,  adjusting  her  hair,  and  pre- 
paring her  complexion. 

"  Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make  Charlotte 
so  very  careful  about  her  dress  to-nio-ht!'  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  J ,  removing  her  eyes  from 

the  book  and  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  fire. 
'  Oh!  it  must  be   because  young  Lieutenant 

N is  to  be  there.     Well,  I  was  young 

myself  once,  and  it's  very  excusable  in  Char- 
lotte— heigho!'  She  heard  the  wind  howling 
so  dismally  without,  that  she  drew  together 
the   coals   of  her  brisk   fire,   and  was  layino- 

down   the    poker   when   the    clock   of  - 

church  struck  the  second  quarter  after  nine. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  world  can  Charlotte  be 
doing  all  this  while?'  she  again  inquired. 
She  listened — '  I  have  not  heard  her  movinw 
for  the  last  three  quarters  of  an  hour!  I'll 
call  the  maid  and  ask.' 

'  Betty,   Miss  J is    not   gone  yet,    is 

sher' 

'La,  no,  ma'am,'  replied  the  girl;  I  took 
up  the  curling  irons  only  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ago,  as  she  had  put  one  of  her  curls 
out,  and  she  said  she  should  soon  be  rea- 
dy. She's  burst  her  new  muslin  dress  be- 
hind, and  that  has  put  her  into  a  way,  ma'am.' 

'  Go  up  to  her  room,  then,  Betty,  and  see 
if  she  wants  any  thing;  and  tell  her  it's  half 

past  nine  o'clock,'   said   Mrs.   .1 .     The 

servant  accordingly  went  up  stairs,  and  knock- 
ed at  the  bed-room  door,  onco,  twice,  thrice, 
but  received  no  answer.     There  was  a  dead 
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silence,  except  when  the  wind  shook  the  win- 
dow.    Could  Miss  J have  fallen  asleep  ? 

Oh,  impossible!  She  knocked  again,  but  un- 
successfully as  before.  She  became  a  little 
flustered;  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  open- 
ed the   door  and  entered.     There  was  Miss 

J sitting  at  the  glass.  '  Why,  la,  ma'am!' 

commenced  Betty  in  a  petulant  tone,  walk- 
ing up  to  her,  '  here  have  I  been  knocking 
for  these  five  minutes,  and,' Betty  stag- 
gered, horror-struck,  to  the  bed,  and  uttering 
a  loud  shriek,  alarmed  Mrs.  J ,  who  in- 
stantly tottered  up  stairs,  almost  palsied  with 

fright.     Miss  J was  dead. 

I  was  there  within  a  tew  minutes,  for  my 
house  was  not  more  than  two  streets  distant. 
It  was  a  stormy  night  in  March;  and  the  des- 
olate aspect  of  things  without — deserted  streets 
— the  dreary  howling  of  the  wind,  and  the 
incessant  pattering  of  the  rain — contributed 
to  cast  a  gloom  over  my  mind,  when  connect- 
ed with  the  intelligence  of  the  awful  event 
that  had  summoned  me  out,  which  was  deep- 
ened into  horror  by  the  spectacle  I  was  doom- 
ed to  witness.  On  reaching  the  house,  I 
found  Mrs.  J in  violent  hysterics,  sur- 
rounded by  several  of  her  neighbors  who  had 
been  called  in  to  her  assistance.  I  repaired 
instantly  to  the  scene  of  death,  and  beheld 
what  I  shall  never  forget.  The  room  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  white-curtained  bed.  There  was 
but  one  window,  and  before  it  was  a  table,  on 
which  stood  a  looking-glass,  hung  with  a  lit- 
tle white  drapery;  and  various  paraphernalia 
of  the  toilet  lay  scattered  about — pins,  broach- 
es, curling-papers,ribands,  gloves,  &.c.  An  arm 
chair  was  drawn  to  this  table,  and  in  it  sat  Miss 

J ,  stone  dead !     Her  head  rested  upon  her 

right  hand,  her  elbow  supported  by  the  table; 
while  her  left  hung  down  her  side,  grasping  a 
pair  of  curling-irons.  Each  of  her  wrists 
was  encircled  by  a  showy  gilt  bracelet.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  white  muslin  frock,  with  a 
little  bordering  of  blonde. — Her  face  was 
turned  towards  the  glass,  which,  by  the  light 
of  the  expiring  candle,  reflected  with  frightful 
fidelity  the  clammy  fixed  features,  daubed 
over  with  rouge  and  carmine — the  fallen  low- 
er jaw — and  the  eyes  directed  full  into  the 
glass,  with  a  cold  dull  stare,  that  was  appall- 
ing. The  hair  of  the  corpse,  all  smooth  and 
glossy,  was  curled  with  elaborate  precision; 
and  the  skinny  sallow  neck  was  encircled 
with  a  string  of  glistening  pearls.  The  ghast- 
ly visage  of  death  thus  leering  through  the 
tinselry  of  fashion — the  '  vain  show'  of  artifi- 
cial joy — was  a  horrible  mockery  of  the  fool- 
eries of  life! 

Indeed  it  was  a  most  humiliating  and  shock- 
inc  spectacle.  Poor  creature!  struck  dead 
in  the  very  act  of  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of 
female  vanity.  She  must  have  been  dead 
for  some  time,  perhaps  for  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  when  I  arrived,  for  nearly  all 
the  animal  heat  had  deserted  the  body,  which 
was  rapidly  stiffening.  I  attempted,  but  in 
vain,  to  draw  a  little  blood  from  the  arm. 
Two  or  three  women  present  proceeded  to 
remove  the  corpse  to  the  bed,  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  it  out.  What  strange  passiveness! 
No  resistance  offered  to  them  while  straight- 
ening the  bent  right  arm  and  binding  the  jaws 
together  with   a  faded  white  riband,    which 

]\i;ss  J had   destined  for   her  waist  that 

evening! 

On  examination  of  the  body,  we  found  that 
death  had  been  occasioned  by  disease  of  the 
heart.  Her  life  might  have  been  protracted, 
possibly  for  years,  had  she  but  taken  my  ad- 
vice and  that  of  her  mother.  I  have  seen 
many  hundred  of  corpses,  as  well  in  the  calm 
composure  of  natural  death,  as  mangled  and 
distorted  by  violence;  but  never  have  I  seen 
so  startling  a  satire  upon  human  vanity,  so 
repulsive,  unsightly,  and  loathsome  a  specta- 
cle, as  a  corpse  dressed  for  a  ball!" 
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From  the  Liberator. 
THE  ECLIPSE. 

'  I  hope  the  I2lh  of  Feb- 
ruary will  be  a  fine  day,'  said 
George. 

'  Why  do  you  care  for  that 

day  more  than  any  other  day? 

said   Lucy;  'it  is  not  any  body's  birth-day,  is  it  V 

'  No  body's  that  1  know  of,'  said  George,  '  unless 

we  call  it  the  moon's  birth  day,  for  it  will  be  a  new 

moon.' 

'  Oh  I  know  now  what  you  are  thinking  of,'  said 
Lucy,  'the  eclipse  of  the  sun — Oh  yes,  what  a  dis- 
appointment it  will   be  if  it  is  cloudy.' 

'  What  is  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  V  said  Helen  ; 
'  tell  me  about  it.' 

George.  On  the  12th  of  February  a  little  before 
12  o'clock,  if  we  look  at  the  sun,  it  will  seem  as  if 
a  very  liule  piece  was  gone  from  one  edge  of  it.  A 
larger  and  larger  piece  will  disappear,  and  it  will 
look  as  if  some  round  dark  thing  were  sliding  very 
slowly  over  the  sun,  and  hiding  it  from  us;  till  al- 
most the  whole  sun  has  disappeared,  and  only  a  lit- 
tle piece  is  left  bright,  which  will  be  of  the  same 
shape  as  a  new  moon.  Then  this  bright  piece  will 
nrow  bigger  and  bigger  as  the  dark  thing  slides  on, 
till  the  whole  sun  comes  out  bright  again.  AM  this 
will  take  up  nearly  three  hours. 

Helen.     What  is  going  to  make  the  sun  Took  so  ? 

Lucy.     I  know      It  is  the  moon  getting  between 

us  and  the  sun  that  will  hide  him  from  us,  and  this 

is  called  the  sun's  being  eclipsed.     But,  George, 

how  soon  shall  we  see  the  moon  ? 

G.  Not  at  first,  father  says,  because  the  sun  is 
so  bright;  but  after  it  has  got  some  way  over,  we 
shall  perceive  that  there  is  something  dark  there. 
Father  says  we  must  get  some  pieces  of  glass,  and 
smoke  them  over  a  lamp,  and  look  at  the  sun 
through  them,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the 
whole  eclipse  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  but 
we  cannot  see  the  sun  well,  without  something  to 
take  the  brightness  off.  It  will  hurt  our  eyes,  loo, 
to  look  at  the  sun  without  the  smoked  glass,  so  much 
as  we  shall  want  to.  But  I  am  afraid  little  Helen 
don't  understand  how  it  is  the  sun  is  to  be  eclipsed. 
H.     Not  very  well. 

G.  I  have  thought  of  a  way  that  perhaps  will 
make  you  understand.  Mother, will  you  let  us  have 
two  plates?  we  will  take  care  not  to  break  them. 
A  white  and  a  blue  one  I  should  like  best.  Now 
I  shall  stand  the  white  one  on  its  edge,  very  care- 
fully upon  the  table,  and  leaning  against  the  wall. 
Lucy  and  Helen,  do  you  stand  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  opposite  the  plate,  and  so  that  your  eyes 
come  just  the  same  height  as  the  plate.  Stoop  a 
little,  Lucy.  Now  I  stand  the  blue  plate  on  its  edge 
facing  the  same  way,  and  pass  it  very  slowly  over 
the  table  in  front  of  the  other.  The  white  one 
by  little  and  little  covered  up  by  the  blue  one,  so 
that  yon  do  not  see  it ;  then  as  I  move  the  blue 
plate  on,  you  begin  to  see  the  other  side  of  the 
white  plate,  and  see  more  and  more  of  it  till  it  is 
all  uncovered.  And  that  is  the  way  the  moon  will 
pass  over  the  sun  and  prevent  our  seeing  it. 

L.  But  the  moon  and  the  sun  are  not  fiat  cir- 
cles like  plates;  they  are  round  like  a  ball  or  orange, 
the  same  as  this  world   is. 

H.  Are  they?  They  look  flat. 
G.  They  look  flat  because  they  are  so  far  from 
us,  but  they  are  really  globes  or  balls,  as  Lucy  says. 
Any  ball  a  great  way  off  would  look  like  a  flat  cir- 
cle. And  it  is  their  being  such  a  very  great  way 
off  that  makes  them  look  so  small  too,  for  they  are 
really  immense  worlds. 

//.  Immense  worlds!  They  do  not  look  bigger 
than  those  plates. 

G.  You  know  when  we  were  on  the  top  of  the 
State  House  and  looked  down  upon  the  common, 
all  the  men  we  saw  there  looked  as  small  as  little 
boys  ;  that  was  because  they  were  so  far  from  us. 
Now  the  sun  and  the  moon  are  many,  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  farther  from  us  than  those  men  \ 
were. 
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L.  I  wonder  how  people  know  how  far  off  the 
sun  and  moon  are. 

G.  Oh,  I  do  not  understand  about  that.  Learn- 
ed men,  who  have  studied  a  great  deal,  find  out  a 
great  many  wonderful  things  by  thinking  and  think- 
ing, and  making  observations  and  calculations. 

H.     I  have  found  out  something,  by  thinking. 

I  think  the  moon  must  be  nearer  to  us  than  the  sun, 

because  you  say  it  comes  between  us  and  the  sun. 

'  So  it  is,'  said  George,  kissing  her,  '  and  I  am 

glad  you  found  it  out  yourself 

H.  But  the  moon  does  not  look  any  nearer  than 
the  sun. 

G.  No  it  does  not ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse 
we  shall  see  that  it  passes  between  us  and  the  sun  ; 
unless  there  should  be  clouds  between  us  and  the 
sun  and  moon  to  prevent  our  seeing  them. 

L.     Tell  me  how  it  is  the  earth  and  the  moon 
move,  so  that  the  moon  gets  between  us  and  the 
sun.      I  learned  about  it  once,  but  have  forgotten. 
1  Does  the  earth  move  V  said  Helen,  in  great  as- 
tonishment. 

G.  Yes,  this  great  world  which  is  twenty-fire 
thousand  miles  round,  is  all  the  time  moving  very 
fast.  Now,  Lucy,  I  will  try  to  show  you  how  the 
earth  and  moon  move.  Come,  Helen,  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  to  represent  the  sun,  Lucy  shall 
be  the  earth,  and  I  will  be  the  moon. 

H.  I  am  to  make  believe  be  the  sun;  what 
must  I  do? 

G.  Only  standstill.  Lucy,  you  must  walk  round 
Helen,  as  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun. 

L.  Yes,  I  know  about  that,  and  the  line  I  walk 
in  is  my  orbit. 

G.  And  I  being  the  moon,  must  walk  round  you, 
as  the  real  moon  moves  round  the  earth.  Now  be- 
gin, Lucy,  and  I  must  begin  too,  for  the  moon  does 
not  stand  still  while  the  earth  moves.  Make  your 
orbit  as  large  as  you  well  can,  and  yet  leave  room 
for  me.  Go  very  slowly,  or  else  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  do  my  part. 

L.  You  have  to  walk  faster  than  I  do,  because 
you  have  so  many  ins  and  out3  to  make,  going 
round  me,  so  I  suppose  the  moon  must  move  faster 
than  the  earth. 

G.  Yes,  I  think  it  must ;  but  I  think  there  can- 
not be  near  so  much  difference  between  their  mo- 
tions as  between  yours  and  mine. 

L.  I  see  one  thing;  that  the  moon  as  well  as 
the  earth  goes  round  the  sun. 

G.  Certainly  the  moon  could  not  keep  going 
round  and  round  the  earth  as  it  does,  without  also 
"oing  with  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

L.  Now  we  have  been  quite  round  Helen  once, 
and  got  back  to  the  place  where  we  set  out.  The 
earth  and  the  moon  have  finished  one  revolution. 

G.     I  have  made  one  revolution  round  Helen  the 
sun,  but  several  round  Lucy  the  earth. 
L.     How  many  ? 

G.  I  have  been  round  you  six  times,  but  to  rep- 
resent the  moon  properly  I  ought  to  have  gone  round 
you  about  13  limes;  for  the  moon  goes  about  13 
times  round  the  earth,  while  they  are  both  going 
round  the  sun.  But  I  found  it  difficult  to  do  so. 
Now  let  us  go  again,  so  as  to  observe  about  the 
eclipses.  Mind,  Lucy,  when  in  going  round  you  I 
get  exactly  between  you  and  Helen. 
'Now,'  said  Lucy,  stopping. 
'  Now,'  said  George,  '  Helen  or  the  sun  is  e- 
clipsed.' 

L.  So  she  is,  for  I  cannot  see  her,  because  you 
are  right  between  us.  And  is  this  really  the  way 
that  the  moon  in  moving  round  the  earth  comes  be- 
tween the  eaith  and  sun,  and  covers  up  the  sun  ? 

G.  Very  much  so,  although  Helen  and  you  and 
I  am  not  much  like  the  sun,  earth,  and  moon.  Is 
it  not  wonderful  to  think  of  such  a  great  world  as 
this  travelling  with  such  immense  rapidity  as  a  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  minute? 
L.  Oh  !  that  is  faster  than  I  know  how  to  think  of 
G.  And  so  regularly  that  both  the  earth  and 
moon  always  get  round  in  just  such  a  time.  You 
must  take  care,  Lucy,  not  to  think  that  you  under- 
stand exactly  how  the  earth  and  moon  move,  by 
what  we  have  been  doing,  for  their  motions  are  in 
several  respects  different.     One  difference  is,  that 
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the  moon  never  lias  lo  turn  back  in  going  round  die  ] 
earlh,  as  1  hail  to  in  going  round  you.  But  I  can- 
not explain  this  to  you  now. 

L.  I  think,  George,  you  ought  to  be  the  sun, 
and  Helen  the  moon,  because  you  know  the  sun  is 
a  great  deal  larger  than  the  earth,  and  the  moon  is 
smaller  than  the  earlh.  Now  suppose  you  are  the 
sun,  and  Helen  the  moon.  Helen  is  between  you 
and  me,  but  she  is  too  small  to  hide  you  from  me. 
I  can  still  see  you  ;  so  how  can  the  moon,  which  is 
a  great  deal  smaller  than  the  sun,  cover  it  up,  and 
prevent  our  seeing  it? 

G.  Because  the  moon  is  so  much  nearer  lo  us 
llian  the  sun  is.  Hold  this  book  at  some  distance 
from  your  eyes,  and  sec  how  easily  you  can  cover 
up  that  house  with  it,  which  you  see  oul  of  the 
window. 

L.     Though  the  house  is  so  much  bigger. 
G.     Get  a  small  plale,  Lucy,  and  stand   here  by 
the  table,  and  hold   it  so  that  it   will  just  hide  the 
large  one  from  you. 

JL.     It  does  now  exactly. 

G.  Keep  jusl  where  your  are,  and  look  while  I 
move  the  small  plale  nearer  to  the  large  one. 

L.  Now  I  begin  to  see  the  edges  of  the  large 
one.  I  see  all  the  outside  of  it  except  where  your 
hand  comes  in  the  way. 

G.  That  is  just  the  way  that  the  people  in  Nan- 
tucket, and  some  other  places,  will  see  the  edge  of 
the  sun  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse.  The  moon  will 
cover  up  the  middle  of  the  sun,  but  they  will  see 
a  bridil  circle  of  sun  shining  all  round  it. 

L.  Oh  that  must  be  very  pretty,  but  why  shall 
not  we  see  it  so  too  ? 

G.  Stand  a  little  on  one  side  of  where  you  are 
now,  and  tell  me  how  the  plate  looks. 

L.     I  see  part  of  the  great  plate  on  the  side  near- 
est to  me,  but  the  little  plate  covers  up  all  the  rest. 
G.     What  shape  is  the  part  of  the  great  plate 
that  you  see  ? 

L.  Of  the  shape  of  the  new  moon. 
G.  And  that  is  just  the  way  we  shall  see  the 
sun  when  the  greatest  part  is  hid  by  the  moon.  But 
in  some  places  people  will  see  a  ring  of  the  sun, 
as  you  saw  a  ring  of  the  plate  when  you  stood  ex- 
actly opposite.  When  a  ring  of  the  sun  is  seen  all 
round  the  moon,  the  eclipse  is  called  an  Annular 
eclipse.  The  word  annular  comes  from  annulus, 
which  is  the  Latin  for  ring. 

L.     One  thing  more  1  want  to  ask  you  about : 
the  earlh  moves  round  the  sun  once  in  a  year  ? 
G.      Yes,  it  does. 

L.  And  the  moon  round  the  earlh  thirteen  limes 
in  a  year? 

G.     About  thirteen  limes. 

L.  Well,  every  time  that  it  goes  round,  it  must 
come  between  the  earth  and  sun  I  should  think; 
at  least,  you  did  between  Helen  and  me  ;  bin  there 
are  not  so  many  as  thirteen  eclipses  of  the  sun  in  a 
year,  are  there? 

G.     No,  there  are  not. 
L.     What  is  the  reason? 

G.  I  will  think  about  it,  and  try  lo  explain  it  to 
you  in  the  evening. 

II.  Shall  we  play  eclipse  again  this  evening? 
G.  Perhaps  so,  but  I  must  go  now. 
L.  Slop  a  minute,  brother,  and  tell  me  how 
large  the  sun  and  moon  are,  and  how  far  olT  they 
are,  and  I  will  try  to  learn  it  so  as  never  to  forget. 
G.  The  sun  is  more  than  one  million  and  four 
hundred  thousand  limes  larger  than  the  earth,  thai 
is,  it  would  take  more  than  one  million  four  hund- 
red thousand  such  earths  lo  make  a  globe  as  large 
as  the  sun,  and  it  would  take  fifty  moons  to  make  a 
globe  as  large  as  this  earlh.  The  sun  is  about 
ninety-six  millions  of  miles  from  the  earlh,  and  the 
moon  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
miles  from  ihe  earth.  Now  you  may  find  out,  Lucy, 
how  many  limes  further  from  us  the  sun  is  than  the 
moon.  U.  I.  E. 

[A  belter  opportunity  will  occur  on  Sallurdny  next  for  seeing 
an  eclipse  of  the  mm,  better  than  any  one  which  haw  been  since 
ihe  year  1S06 ;  nnil  there  will  not  be  nnolhcr  no  gnoil  for  nearly 
twenty  years  to  come.  We  bone  therefore  that  parents  ami 
school  teachers  will  let  their  children  see  the  ecliiwo  anil  explain 
it  to  them  ns  well  as  they  can.  All  living  children  ami  youth 
were  born  since  1806;  and  alas,  how  many  of  them  will  be  dead 
ivithiu  twenty  years  more] 


RELIGION. 


For  tlie    Youth's  Companion. 
WHERE  IS  COD1 

A  short  time  since  I  took  a  prattling  little  child 
inlo  my  lap,  and  after  talking  with  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments upon  the  trilling  subjects  which  occupied  its 
own  lillle  mind,  I  turned  the  subject  of  conversation 
anil  put  lo  it  the  question  '  where  is  God  ?'  She 
looked  up  to  me  with  a  peculiar  seriousness  in  her 
countenance,  and  answered  '  God  is  every  where.' 
A  reply  which  she  had  oflcn  been  inslrucled  by 
her  parents  in  answer  lo  ihe  question  which  I  had 
then  happened  to  put  to  her. 

Fearing  that  she  ditl  not  understand  the  answer 
which  she  had  so  correctly  given,  I  inquired  of  her 
whether  God  was  in  the  room  where  we  then  were 
silling?  She  answered  with  seemingly  great  sur- 
prise at  such  a  question,  Oh  no  I  I  then  asked  her, 
where  she  llien  thought  God  was?  She  replied,  that 
she  thought,  lhal  he  lived  way  up  in  the  blue 
sky. — I  bid  her  look  on  the  floor,  and  asked  her 
what  she  saw  ?  She  replied  I  see  the  sun  shining 
there.  I  then  led  her  to  ihe  window,  and  bid  her 
look  on  the  distant  hills,  and  inquired  of  her  what 
she  saw  there?  I  see  the  sun  there  loo.  I  then 
bid  her  look  up  to  ihe  blue  sky — And  I  see  the  sun 
there  loo,  she  replied.  It  seems  then,  I  replied,  that 
the  sun  shines  in  the  sky,  on  those  hills  a  great 
way  off",  and  in  ibis  room.  Now  just  ihe  same  is 
true  of  Gotl  as  of  the  light  of  the  sun.  lie  is  away 
up  in  Ihe  blue  sky,  on  ihose  distant  hills  and  in 
this  room  too.  He  is  every  where  you  can  think 
of.  You  cannot  name  a  place  where  God  is  not. 
He  now  and  always  hears  all  you  say,  and  sees  all 
that  we  do,  and  knows  all  that  you  think.  She 
could  hardly  believe  it  possible,  and  ran  to  enquire 
of  her  mother  whether  it  was  so,  and  whether  what 
I  had  said  was  true.  After  she  was  convinced,  it 
seemed  to  impress  her  with  a  seriousness  which  was 
particularly  noliceable. 

My  young  readers,  I  have  related  the  conversa- 
tion between  this  child  and  myself,  in  order  lhat 
you  may  inquire  of  yourselves  whelher  you  have 
nol  often  forgot  that  God  was  every  where  present. 
Have  you  not  often  thought,  said,  and  done  things 
which  you  would  not,  had  you  recollected  lhat 
God  was  present  with  you  ?  Bear  it  in  mind 
then,  lhat  God  is  every  where,  and  when  you  feel 
inclined  lo  think  wicked  thoughts,  recollect  that 
God  knows  ihem  ;  or  when  you  feel  inclined  lo 
speak  wicked  things,  recoiled  that  God  hears  you  ; 
or  lo  do  wicked  actions,  recoiled  thai  God  sees  you  ; 
in  fine  recollect  lhat  God  is  every  where.     Curtis. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


FIGHT  BETWEEN    TWO    TIGERS   AND    A    LION    IN 
THE  TOWER. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  yesterday 
morning,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Herald,  as  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to 
clean  the  wild  beasts  at  the  Tower,  was  in  the 
execution  of  lhat  office,  he  inadvertently  raised  a 
door  in  the  upper  tier  of  cells,  which  separated 
the  den  of  a  huge  lion  from  one  in  which  there 
were  a  Bengal  royal  tiger  and  tigress.  At  sight 
of  each  other,  ihe  eyes  of  the  animals  sparkled 
with  rage.  The  lion  instantly  erected  his  mane, 
and,  with  a  tremendous  roar,  sprang  at  the  tiger. 
The  tiger  was  equally  eager  for  the  combat,  unci, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  fury,  flew  at  his  assailant, 
whilst  the  tigress  fiercely  seconded  her  mate. — 
The  roaring  and  yelling  of  the  combatants  re- 
sounded through  the  yards,  and  excited  in  nil  the 
various  animals  the  most  lively  demonstrations  of 
fear  and  rage.  The  timid  tribes  shivered  with 
dread,  and  ran  round  their  cages  shrieking  with 
terror,  whilst  the  other  lions  and  ligers,  with  the 
bears,  leopards,  panthers,  wolves,  and  hyenas, 
flew  round  their  dens,  shaking  the  bars  with 
their  utmost  strength,  and  uttering  the  most 
terrific  cries.  The  lion  fought  most  bravely,  but 
wns  evidently  over-matched,  having  to  rontend 
with  two  adversaries  not  more  than  a  year  from 
the  woods,  whilst  he  hml  been  upwards  of  seven 
years  in  confinement.  Still  the  battle  raged  with 
doubtful  success,  until  the  tiger  seized  the  lion 
by  ihe  throat,  and  flung  him  on  his  back,  when, 


after  rolling  over  each  oilier  several  times,  the 
exasperated  tigress  pinned  her  enemy  againsc 
the  verandah.  In  that  situation,  the  prostrate 
lord  of  the  forest  still  struggled  with  an  indomi- 
table spirit,  roaring  with  agony  and  rage.  By 
this  time,  however,  some  iron  rods  had  been 
heated,  the  red  hot  ends  of  which  -were  now  ap- 
plied to  the  mouths  and  nostrils  of  the  infuriated 
tigers,  who  were  by  this  means  forced  to  relin- 
quish their  grasp  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  separa- 
tion effected,  than  the  lion  and  tiger  seized  in 
their  mouths,  the  one  the  upper,  and  the  other 
the  lower  jaw  of  his  anlngonisr,  biting  and  tug- 
ging at  each  other  with  deadly  fury.  So  excited 
was  their  animosity  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty, by  the  insertion  into  their  nostrils  of  the 
glowing  iron,  they  could  he  disengaged,  and  the 
lion  driven  back  to  his  cell,  the  door  of  which 
was  instantly  closed  upon  him.  The  battle  last- 
ed full  half  an  hour.  The  tiger  in  the  last  onset 
lost  one  of  his  tusks,  but  the  poor  lion  was  se- 
verely punished. — London  Morning  Herald. 


The  Bear  with  the  Tea  Keltic.— The  following  anec- 
dote evinces  the  hardihood  ol  bears.  Fish,  which  forms 
their  chief  nourishment,  and  which  they  procure  for 
themselves  from  Ihe  rivers,  was  last  year  excessively 
scarce.  A  great  famine  consequently  existed  among 
them,  and,  instead  of  retiring  to  their  dens,  they  wan- 
dered about  I  he  whole  winter  thro  ugh,  even  in  the  streets 
ol  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Kamchatka.  One  of  them, 
finding  the  outer  gate  of  a  house  open,  entered,  and  the 
gate  accidentally  closed  alter  him.  The  woman  of  the 
house  had  just  placed  a  large  tea-machine  full  ol  boiling 
water  in  the  court :  the  bear  smelt  to  itand  burned  his 
nose  ;  provoked  at  the  pain,  he  vented  all  his  lurv  upon 
the  kettle,  lolded  his  lore-paws  round  it,  pressed  it  with 
his  whole  strength  against  his  breast  to  crush  it,  and 
burnt  himself,  of  course,  still  more  and  more.  The 
horrible  growl  which  rage  and  pain  forced  from  him 
brought  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  and  neighbor- 
hood to  the  spot,  and  jMior  Bruin  was  soon  despatched 
by  shots  from  the  windows.  He  has,  however,  immor- 
talized his  memory,  and  become  a  proverb  amongst  the 
town's  people  ;  for  when  any  one  injures  himself  by  his 
own  violence,  they  call  him  the  'bear  with  the  tea- 
kettle.'— Kotzebue. 


MISCELLANY. 


Dress. — The  trappings  of  dress  I  most  heartily 
despise,  and  have  always  fell  inclined  to  judge  of 
the  mind  from  the  clothing  of  the  body.  The  neat- 
ness and  purity  of  the  one  indicates  the  solidity 
and  harmony  of  the  other.  In  either  sex  an  ex- 
travagant frippery  in  dress  denotes  a  weak  under- 
standing. — QQ©— 

How  to  shake  off  trouble. — Set  about  doing  good 
to  somebody — put  on  your  hat,  and  go  and  visil  the 
sick  or  the  poor — inquire  into  their  wants  and  min- 
ister lo  them — seek  out  the  desolate  and  oppressed, 
and  tell  ihem  of  the  consolations  of  religion.  I  have 
ofien  tried  this  method,  and  have  always  found  it 
ihe  best  medicine  for  a  heavy  heart. — Howard. 


We  lessen  our  wants  by  lessening  our  desires. 
Without  danger,  danger  cannot  be  surmounted. 


POETRY. 


Fur  the  Yoiuh's  Companion. 
Prayer  for  a  Child  at  entering  a  Swtday  School. 
Father  in  Heaven  !  my  spirit  ought 

Thy  blessing  lo  implore. 
Admitted  where  lliy  truths  are  taught, 

And  pious  hearts  adore. 
Instruct  my  ignorance,  1  pray, 

My  wayward  passions  tame, 
From  every  fully  guard  my  way, 

From  every  sin  reclaim. 
Each  task  with  patience  may  I  learn, 

Each  scripture  lesson  prise, 
Grant  me  thy  wisdom  to  discern 

Wlinlc'er  in  durkness  lies. 
Short  is  the  lime  we  here  mny  pass, 

And  life  is  transient  too, 
Like  tin-  brief  flowret  of  the  grass, 

Or  like  the  morning  dew. 
With  trembling  awe  Thy  power  I  see, 

Thy  boundless  mercy  sing, 
Few  words  become  a  child  like  me 

ltclhrc  so  great  a  King. 
Tench  me  Thy  precepts  lo  fullil, 

To  trust  a  Saviour's  love, 
To  yield  lo  Thy  most  righteous  will, 

And  seek  my  home  above.  H. 
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THE    IIBHABT. 


"MY  FATHER'S  FIRESIDE." 

This  picture  is  the  Frontispiece  of  a  little  book,  published  by 
James  Lobing,  No.  132  Washington  Street,  entitled  "My 
Father's  Fire  Side;  or  some  particulars  of  my  early  days;  re- 
vised from  the  Edinburgh  edition."  The  following  is  the  last 
chapter  of  the  book ;  it  is  entitled 

Manner  of  Improving  a  Lord's  day  Afternoon. 

I  mast  now  oome  to  that  which  forms  the  title  of 
this  book,  viz.  My  Father's  Fireside,  and  give 
you  some  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  eve- 
ning of  the  Lord's  day  was  spent  there.  After  hav- 
ing attended  sermon  and  the  worship  of  God  in  the 
church  during  the  day,  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
various  religious  exercises.  Before  tea,  my  father 
and  mother  employed  themselves  in  reading  for 
their  own  improvement;  and  I,  and  my  brother 
and  sisters,  were  furnished  with  books,  and  put  in- 
to a  separate  apartment, for  the  same  purpose.  We 
often  however,  wasted  our  time,  and  profaned  the 
Sabbath  by  idle  conversation,  and  sometimes  quar- 
relled. O,  how  unseemly  it  is  for  brothers  and 
sisters  to  quarrel !  such  are  bound,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  live  in  love  and  peace.  This  is  pleas- 
ing unto  God,  who  is  love,  and  who  is  also  the  God 
of  peace  :  it  is  most  delightful  to  their  parents,  who 
love  them  all, and  who  have  the  interest  of  them  all 
equally  at  heart;  and  it  is  a  great  happiness  lo 
themselves. — "  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way," 
was  Joseph's  sound  and  seasonable  advice  to  his 
brethren.  "  Behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant 
it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity!" 
Study,  then,  to  live  in  love  and  in  peace,  which 
a  not  only  your  duty,  but  also  both  beautiful  and 
useful. 

When  the  earnestly  wished  for  hour  of  tea  came, 
we  all  assembled  with  cheerful  hearts  around  the 
table.  But  it  was  not  the  tea  only,  or  chiefly,  that 
we  enjoyed,  but  the  company  and  conversation  of 
our  parents.  The  sermons  we  had  been  hearing 
formed  a  part  of  the  conversation,  in  which  we  all 
took  a  part.  We  applied  to  our  father  for  an  ex- 
planation of  such  passages  as  we  could  not  com- 
prehend. He  was  our  oracle-in  every  thing,  and 
we  had  more  faith  in  him  than  in  any  one  else.  We 
also  inquired,  the  meaning  of  whatever  passage  of 
Scripture  we  remembred,  that  we  did  not  under- 
stand, and  "  we  received  the  law  at  his  mouth." 
After  spending  an  hour  or  more  in  this  agreeable 


manner,  we  retired,  to  look  over  our  lesson  for  the 
night,  which   was  twelve  questions  of  the  shorter 
Catechism.      It   was   our  father's  orders   that  we 
should  learn  two  questions   every  day,  so  that  we 
would  have  only   to   revise  them  on   the  Sabbath 
/evening.     When  we  did  this  it  made  the  exercise 
j  easy.     But  we  did  not  always  attend  to  this  order  ; 
|  and,  therefore,  had  sometimes  hard  work  to  get  our 
j  lesson  in  the  lime  allowed  us  for  revising  it,  which 
made  us  regret  our  inattention  loour  father's  com- 
mand, the  wisdom  of  which,  on  these  occasions,  we 
clearly  perceived.     Never,  my  young  friends    put 
off  till  to  morrow  what  may  and  ought  to  be  dine  to 
dav. 

My  father  went  regularly  through  the  Assembly's 
Calechism  in  two  ways. — ]st,  In  making  us  com- 
mit it  to  memory;  and,  2dly,  In  asking  us  the 
meaning  of  it.  We  repeated,  say  the  first  twelve 
questions,  and  he  then  catechised  us  on  the  first  one, 
"  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  1"  Next  Sabbath 
evening  we  repeated  other  twelve  questions;  and 
he  examined  us  on  the  second  one  in  the  Cate- 
chism, "  What  rule  hath  God  given  to  direct  us  how 
we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  him  i"  and  so  on.  He 
made  this  exercise  not  only  instructing,  but  inter- 
esting lo  us,  by  the  easy,  familiar,  and  at  the  same 
time,  impressive  manner  in  which  he  conducted  it. 
He  suited  the  questions  to  our  respective  ages  and 
capacities;  and  his  explanations  were  simple  and 
clear.  But  alas  !  I  paid  not  that  allention  to  the 
instructions  I  received  which  I  should  have  done; 
and  have  now  to  lament  the  great  loss  I  thereby 
sustained.  After  this  exercise  was  finished,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  was  read  ;  and  we,  in  our  turn, 
put  questions  to  our  father  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  it :  which  not  only  afforded  him  a  farther 
opportunity  of  communicating  instruction  to  us,  but 
our  attention  was  turned  more  particularly  lo  the 
passage  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been,  which 
was  of  great  use  lo  us.  We  also  conversed  upon 
other  parts  of  the  Bible,  particularly  the  historical 
and  biographical  parts,  about  which  we  frequently 
made  strange,  and  sometimes  puzzling  inquiries, 
which  were  heard  with  much  patience  and  conde- 
scension, and  answered  with  kindness. 

We  were  often  astonished  at  his  knowledge,  and 
wondered  how  he  obtained  it.  When  I  was  more 
advanced  in  years,  he  informed  me,  "  that  he  be- 
gan a  course  of  meditation  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  which  he 
long  continued,  (probably  all  his  life:)  that  in  the 
morning,  he  fixed  on  a  subject  for  thought  through 
the  day,  and  every  morning  he  chose  a  new  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  he  found  the  exercise  a  great  bene- 
fit lo  him."  And  it  was  a  benefit  not  to  himself 
alone,  but  also  to  us  and  to  others.  He  was  thus 
richly  furnished  for  training  up  his  family  in  the 
"  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  He  might 
have  said,  in  some  measure,  with  David,  "Thou, 
through  thy  commandments  hast  made  me  wiser 
than  my  enemies:  for  they  are  ever  with  me.  I 
have  more  understanding  than  all  my  teachers  :  for 
thy  testimonies  are  my  meditation." 

Although  our  conversation  turned  most  frequent- 
ly on  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  patriarchs,  and  the 
prophets, — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  way  of 
salvation  through  him  was  not  overlooked.  But  I 
must  confess,  that  I  was  then  fonder  of  conversing 
about  the  kings  and  patriarchs  than  about  the  way 
of  salvation:  so  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant.  The 
providence  of  God  was  also  a  favorite  subject  with 
us  :  and  on  this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  subjects, 
my  father  told  us  many  striking  stories, — thereby 
illustrating  that  important  doctrine,  that  all  things 
are  under  the  government  of  God,  and  confirming 
our  faith  in  it. 


In  this  manner  the  evening  of  ihe  Lord's  Day 
passed  most  pleasantly  and  insensibly  away,  and 
•  was  concluded  by  family  worship,  as  was  the  eve- 
i  ning  of  every  day.and  as  also  the  morning  of  every 
j  day  began.  After  supper  we  retired  to  our  prajets, 
:  and  then  to  rest. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  Sabbath  schools  ; 

i  and  there  would  have  been  less  need  of  ihem,  had 

every  family  spent  in  this  manner  the  Sabbalh  day 

and  evening  at  home.     But  there  are  many  parents 

j  who  neithet  can,  nor  are  inclined  thus  "to  train  up 

their  children   in   the  way   in   which  they  should 

j  walk  ;"  and  this  makes  Sabbath  schools  necessary, 

:  and  a  great  blessing. 

Let  those  who  enjoy  parental  instruction,  bless 
|  God  for  it,  and  diligently  improve  it :  and  let  those 
|  who  attend  Sabbalh  schools   be  thankful  for  them, 
|  and  endeavor  to   profit  by  them.      God   has   blest 
them  for  the  salvation   of  many  children:  O  seek 
that  he   may   bless  them  to  you!     Seek  not  only 
that  you  may  oblain  that  knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  has  sent,  which  is  eter- 
nal life, — but  that  you  may  be  qualified  in  due  time, 
to  communicate  it  to  others. 

SABBATH  IN  SCOTLAND. 
O  Scotland  !  much  I  love  thy  tranquil  dales  : 
But  most  on  Sabbath  eve,  when  low  the  sun 
Slants  through  the  upland  copse,  'tis  my  delight, 
Wandering,  and  slopping  oft,  to  hear  the  song 
.    Of  kindred  praise  arise  from  humble  roofs; 
Or,  when  the  simple  service  ends,  to  hear 
The  lifted  latch,  and  mark  the  gray-haired  man, 
The  father  and  the  priest  walk  forth  alone 
Into  his  garden-plat,  or  little  held, 
To  commune  with  his  God  in  secret  praver, — 
To  bless  the  Lord,  that  in  his  downward*  years, 
His  children  are  about  him.     Sweet,  meantime, 
The  thrush,  that  sings  upon  the  aged  thorn. 
Brings  to  his  view  the  days  of  youthful  years, 
When  that  same  aged  tlior.i  icas  but  a  bush. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age 
To  him  a  painful  thought:  he  joys  to  think 
Mis  journey  near  a  close — Heaven  I-  his  home. 
More  happy  far  that  man,  though  bowed  down,  . 
Though  feeble  be  his  gait,  and  dim  bis  eye, 
Than  they,  the  favorites  of  youth  and  health, 
Of  riches,  and  of  fame,  who  have  renounced 
Tiie  glorious  promise  of  the  life  to  come.        Grahame. 


NABRATITE. 


From  the  Nev-  York  Mentor. 
THE  HERMIT  OF  CHANTILI/Y. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Chantilly, 
in  the  south  of  France,  there  was  an  extensive 
tract  of  woodland.  On  the  borders  of  that  porlion 
of  the  wood  nearest  to  the  town,  stood  a  rude  log- 
cabin,  the  residence  of  James  the  Hermil,  as  he 
was  called   by  the  good   folks  of  Chantilly. 

The  old  man  and  his  strange  dress,  his  strange 
house,  and  strange  habits,  were  objects  of  great 
attraction  to  the  rambling  youth  of  Ihe  town,  and 
they  told  many  wonderful  tales  about  him,  which 
agreed  but  in  one  particular,  namely,  that  they  were 
all  mere  conjectures;  for,  in  truth,  no  one  knew 
whence  the  old  man  came,  who  he  was,  nor  what 
had  induced  him  to  adopt  a  life  so  solitary;  but 
as  uncharrtableness  always  delights  lo  suppose  evil, 
if  it  cannot  prove  it,  it  was  generally  reported  and 
credited  likewise,  that  the  hermit  had  at  one  lime 
been  a  bad  man — a  very  bad  man — murder, even, was 
whispered  of— and  his  present  austerity  of  manners, 
was  thought  to  be  a  voluntary  penance,  to  which 
he  had  subjected  himself  as  a  punishmeut  for  his 
crimes. 

The  ignorant  and  superstitious  had,  moreover, 
converted  him  into  a  fortune-teller,  and  sought  from 
him  information  as  to  future  events.  These  he 
never  failed  to  dismiss  with  a  solemn  monition,  that 
"  the  knowledge  of  the  present  belongs  to  man— 
the  future  to  God  alone." 
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On  one  occasion,  a  visitor  of  a  different  charac- 
ter sought  his  abode. 

A  summer's  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
tho  shades  of  night  deepened  over  the  woods,  when 
a  stranger  advanced  towards  the  hermit's  log-cabin. 
Dense  masses  of  black  clouds  had  since  sunset  been 
gathering  in  the  he»vens,  which  from  their  appear- 
ance promised  a  severe  storm.  The  stranger  was 
a  tall  thin  man,  apparently  about  the  prime  of  life  ; 
but  the  gliastly  paleness  of  his  complexion,  and  the 
wildness  of  his  look,  bespoke  a  mind  ill  at  ease. 
The  hermit  sat  by  his  door,  contemplating  with  a 
solemn  yet  serene  countenance  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  sky  above  him. 

The  stranger  declared  the  purport  of  his  visit  to 
be,  a  desire  to  converse  with  one  of  whom  report 
told  strange  tales.  The  hermit  gazed  for  a  moment 
in  surprize  at  the  man's  features,  and  then  invited 
him  within  his  humble  shed. 

"  Is  it  true,"  inquired  the  stranger,  whose  ges- 
tures and  manner  spoke  an  evident  perturbation  of 
mind, — "  Is  it  true  that  you  have  adopted  this  life, 
as  an  atonement  for  past  crime  1" 

As  he  said  this,  he  fixed  his  eyes  penetratingly 
on  the  old  man's  face. 

"  Stranger !"  replied  the  hermit,  in  an  emphatic 
manner,  it  is  the  remembrance  of  the  past,  which 
has  driven  me  from  the  abodes  of  man  I" 

"  Here,  then,  have  I  found  a  fit  associate  at  last ! 
I,  loo,  have  remembrances,  horrible  and  soul-writh- 
ing remembrances  of  the  past.  We  will  dwell  here 
together,  screened  from  the  gaze  of  man." 

"  But  not  from  that  of  Heaven,  my  son,"  rejoined 
the  hermit:  "  Think  you  it  is  easier  for  guilt  to 
dwell  alone,  than  in  society?  Think  you  that  he 
who  finds  it  impossible  to  live  with  his  fellow-men 
— will  find  it  an  easy  thing  to  abide  with  no  other 
companions  than  Memory  and  Conscience?" 

At  this  moment  a  tremenduous  peal  of  thunder 
rolled  over  the  wood  ;  seeming  to  shake  the  very 
ground  whereon  they  stood  ;  and  the  stranger  start- 
ed anil  trembled  at  the  awful  voice  of  Omnipotence. 
"My  son,  "  said  the  venerable  man,  noticing  the 
stranger's  agitated  state,  "  already  methinks  you 
feel  that  what  I  have  said  is  true —  that  guilt  can- 
not live  in  a  scene  of  solitude  like  this.  The  loud 
voice  of  that  thunder,  which  shakes  your  soul — the 
innocent  hear  unmoved.  They  know  the  light- 
ning and  the  sunbeam  are  alike  the  ministers  of 
Him  who  watches  over  them  for  good.  The  guilty 
alone  are  cowards:  for  to  them,  every  vivid  flash 
seems  winged  with  vengeance,  and  directed  a- 
gainsl  their  bosoms,  every  peal  addressed  to  their 
ears  alone!  O,  no!"  concluded  the  hermit,  "you 
cannot  life  in  a  place  like  this — the  sunbeam  would 
be  a  reproach  to  you,  and  the  tempest  a  terror." 
"  Why  this  to  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  sud- 
.  denlv,  as  though  unconscious  till  then  of  the  mean- 
ing of  all  he  had  heard  :  "  Why  talk  to  me  of  con- 
science and  of  guilt?  you  know  me  not,  old  man  ; 
I  am  a  stranger  here  whom  no  one  knows.     Years, 

aye,  many  years  have  rolled  away,  since  last " 

The  speaker  suddenly  paused,  as  though  some 
dreadful  remembrance  had  deprived  him  of  the 
power  of  utterance. 

"  It  needs  no  power  of  divination,  my  son  !"  said 
the  hermit  "  to  read  that  which  conscience  has  writ- 
ten on  your  brow— written  in  plain  and  awful  char- 
acters. Dismay,  and  horror,  and  inquietude,  such 
as  your  every  look  bespeaks,  were  never  the  accom- 
paniments of  innocence!     The  finger  which  wrote 

on  the  brow  of  Cain,  the  first  murderer " 

At  this  allusion  the  stranger  burst  into  a  parox- 
ysm of  frenzy. 

"Cain!  Yes!  yes!  you  know  me!  The  spir- 
its of  the  air  have  spread  the  lale  abroad!  The 
brand  is  on  my  hrow,  and  all  the  world  can  see  I 
am  a  fratricide,  my  brother's  murderer." 

"  And  is  thy  guilt  of  a  dye  so  deep  as  that  ?  Alas! 
unhappy,  wretched  man  !  Neither  crowded  city, 
nor  solitary  wood  can  be  a  resting  place  for  thee." 
The  stranger  stood,  in  a  fixed  posture,  as  though 
petrified  into  a  statue  of  Despair, — his  head  bowed, 
and  buried  in  his  hands.  At  length,  a  convulsive 
throb,  followed  by  a  groan  bespoke  returning  con- 
sciousness. 


The  hermit  was  deeply  affected,  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks,  and  in  the  kindest  tones  of  sym- 
pathy, he  stiave  to  subdue  the  bitterness  of  the 
stranger's  remorse. 

"  Unhappy  man  !"  said  he,  "  if  it  be  that  earth 
has  no  peace  for  one  like  thee,  remember  there  is 
One  above,  from  whom  it  may  be  obtained  by  re- 
pentance and  prayer !" 

"No!  no!  not  for  me  !  It  was  the  finger  of  di- 
vine wrath  which  has  written  on  my  brow,  in  burn- 
ing characters,  the  name  of  fratricide,  ami  has  kin- 
dled in  my  bosom  the  consuming  and  quenchless 
flames  of  vengeance." 

The  unhappy  man  wished  now  to  leave  the  her- 
mit's cell,  though  the  storm  still  continued,  as  was 
known  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  lightning,  that 
blazed  into  the  room,  and  by  the  loud  and  reiterat- 
ed pealing  of  the  thunder.  He  was,  however,  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  old  man  to  remain  under  his  roof, 
that  night.  The  hermit  again  and  again  urged  up- 
on him  the  remembrance,  that  One  is  in  Heaven, 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  forgive,  and  to  bestow 
even  upon  the  guiltiest  that  peace  which  surpasseth 
understanding.     The  stranger  said, 

"I  have  tried — I  have  tried  to  pray!  but  me- 
thought,  as  soon  as  I  began,  the  air  rang  with  the 
laughter  of  mocking  fiends  !  Father,  Father !  will 
you  pray  for  me  ?"  The  hermit  did  so,  and  the  frat- 
ricide bowed  with  him  his  knees  before  the  throne 
of  Mercy,  and  the  spirit  of  peace  seemed  again  to 
descend  into  that  bosom  which  had  so  long  been 
the  abode  of  remorse.  When  again  he  rose,  it  was 
as  one  who  has  struggled  and  conquered.  He  wept 
like  a  child,  and,  clasping  the  hermit's  hand,  bless- 
ed him  for  his  kindness. 

"Yes!  now,"  said  he,  "the  gale  of  mercy  is  op- 
ened again.  I  see  it  before  me.  It  is  indeed,  an 
awful  path.  The  portals  of  justice  must  be  passed  ; 
but  to  one  who  has  borne  what  I  have  borne!  the 
rest  is  nothing. — What  I  have  suffered  and  what  I 
deserve  to  suffer,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  a  few 
words  may  explain.  Twenty  years  since  I  had  a 
father  and  a  brother.  I  was  a  worthless  prodigal, 
and  at  my  father's  death,  he  treated  me  as  such  ; 
he  left  all  to  my  brother.  Stung  to  madness,  I 
sought  my  brother.  He  was  then  far  from  his  home. 
I  found  him  near  this  very  wood, — nay,  iT  memory 
deceive  me  not,  on  this  very  spot!  I  reproached 
him  as  having  influenced  my  father  to  do  as  he  had 
done;  I  cursed  him — I  slew  him.  I  saw  him  wel- 
tering in  his  blood,  and  like  a  coward  fled  from 
justice." 

Throughout  the  night,  for  they  sought  not  sleep, 
did  the  hermit  urge  upon  his  guest  the  necessity 
and  efficiency  of  sincere  repentance.  At  length 
the  morning  broke  ;  a  beautiful,  calm,  and  balmy 
morning,  had  succeeded  the  stormy  night;  and  as 
the  stranger  quitted  the  hermit's  cabin,  the  latter 
reminded  him,  that  dark  and  stormy  as  had  been 
his  feelings,  during  the  night  of  guilt,  even  as  the 
night  which  had  passed,  so  might  the  morning  of 
forgiveness  and  repentance,  be  calm  and  lovely  as 
the  scene  before  them,  and  the  sky  above  them. 

"  To-morrow  you  will  hear  of  me  again  !" — were 
the  last  words  with  which,  followed  by  the  hermit's 
blessing,  he  left  the  wood. 

The  morrow  came,  and  a  messenger  from  the 
stranger,  informing  the  hermit,  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered himself  up  to  justice,  as  the  murderer  of  his 
brother !  that  he  was  now  the  tenant  of  a  dungeon, 
but  compared  with  what  he  had  been,  a  happy  man. 
It  concluded  by  earnestly  begging  of  the  hermit  to 
return  with  the  messenger,  and  visit  a  guilty  but 
repentant  wretch  in  his  prison. 

The  hermit  could  not  refuse  his  request.  In 
the  deep  gloom  of  a  prison  cell,  he  found  the  vic- 
tim of  remorse;  but  he  was  a  changed  being. 

"When  I  was  a  wretched  wanderer  in  the  world," 
said  the  prisoner,  "  the  figure  of  my  brother  fre- 
quently seemed  to  cross  my  path,  with  a  reproach- 
ful aspect,  and  stained  with  blood;  hut  I  see  him 
now,  smiling  forgivingly,  benignantly  upon  me. 
t  have  prayed,  too, — I  have  prayed,  and  fancy, 
which  had  hitherto  mocked  my  prayers  with  the 
laughter  of  imaginary  demons, — now  blesses  me, 
with  the  sound  of  my  brother's  voice." 


The  old  hermit  was  overjoyed  to  find  the  peace 
of  mind  to  which  the  stranger  had  attained.  They 
conversed  long  together.  The  prisoner  avoided 
not  lhe  subject  of  his  coming  trial,  and  the  awful 
issue  which  would  certainly  and  soon  end  his  earth- 
ly career.  It  seemed  almost  a  matter  of  joyful  an- 
ticipation. 

The  trial  came,  and  the  confession  of  the  pris- 
oner was  conceived  to  be  ample  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

No  doubt  was  entertained  by  the  judge,  and 
without  quilling  his  seat,  he  gave  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  him. 

The,  judge  in  a  most  pathelic  manner  had  com- 
mented on  the  enormity  of  murder,  particularly  that 
of  a  brother;  and  was  about  to  pronounce  on  the 
prisoner  the  sentence  of  death,  when  a  voice  amid 
the  assembled  croud  in  the  court  demanded  a  hear- 
ing. 

It  was  the  hermit  of  Chantilly.  The  crowd  made 
way,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  place  allotted  for 
witnesses. 

"  Justice  is  satisfied  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man  ; 
"  he  is  not  a  murderer !     1  am  his  brother !" 

It  appeared  that  the  stab  inflicted  by  the  culprit, 
and  which  he  supposed  fatal,  was  by  no  means  se- 
vere, yet  occasioned  him  to  swoon  from  lhe  loss 
of  blood  ;  but  somewhat  recovering,  he  contrived 
to  rise  and  leave  the  place;  determining  from  that  * 
time  forward  to  shun  the  abodes  of  men.  In  com- 
pliance with  this  resolution  he  had  reared  for  him- 
self the  hermitage  in  the  woods,  where  providen- 
tially his  brother  was  restored  to  him  and  to  happi- 
ness. 

The  brothers  still  preferred  lhe  hermitage  to  the 
town,  and  resided  there  together,  with  the  greatest 
affection,  for  many  years,  till  the  youngest  died, 
when  the  other  being  in  extreme  old  age,  was  tak- 
en to  a  monastery  at  some  distance,  where  he  end- 
ed his  days. 

Before  this  event  however,  the  hermitage  of  the 
two  Brothers  had  become  an  object  of  much  curi- 
osity to  strangers  from  all  parls  of  the  country. 


THE    NURSERY. 


From  the  Liberator. 
THE  ECLIPSE. 

[Continued  from  our  last.] 

In  the  evening,  after  playing  eclipse  again,  as 
Helen  called  it,  George  asked  his  mother  if  (hey 
might  have  one  of  the  lamps  for  a  sun,  that  he  might 
shew  Lucy  why  there  is  not  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
once  in  every  revolution  of  the  moon. 

'  Now,' said  he,  'if  we  only  had  two  things  that 
were  any  thing  like  globe-shaped,  for  a  moon  and 
earth — what  can  we  think  of?' 

His  mother  gave  him  a  large  ball  of  yarn,  and  a 
skein  which  he  and  Lucy  wound  into  a  smaller  ball. 

'  Any  two  small  things  would  have  done,'  said 
George,  '  but  the  balls  are  better.  Now,  Lucy, 
hold  this  great  ball,  which  represents  the  earth,  a 
I  it  tie  way  from  the  lamp,  and  in  a  line  with  the 
blaze,  which  is  our  sun.  I  will  move  lhe  little  ball 
or  moon  round  the  great  one  ;  but  I  must  fix  a  string 
lo  hold  it  by,  because  my  fingers  come  in  the  way. 
Now  look  while  I  move  it  round  so,  just  even  with 
the  blaze,  il  comes  once  between  the  great  ball  and 
the  blaze,  erery  time  it  goes  round." 

'  Lucy,'  said  her  mother,  'you  may  put  out  this 
other  lamp,  then  we  shall  see  better  the  shadow 
which  lhe  litlle  ball  makes  upon  the  great  ball." 

'  I  see,'  said  Lucy,  '  when  the  little  ball  come» 
between  lhe  great  ball  and  the  blaze  it  makes  a 
shadow  on  the  great  one.' 

'  Yes,'  said  George, '  that  is,  the  sun  or  lamp  can- 
not now  shine  upon  this  part  of  our  little  earth; 
and  if  there  were  any  little  inhabitants  upon  it,  here 
in  this  part  where  the  shadow  is,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  see  the  blaze. 

■  No,'  said  Lucy,  '  they  could  not,  because  the 
litlle  ball  is  right  in  the  way.  And  it  must  come 
so  every  lime  you  move  it  round  ' 

Yes,'  said  George,  '  if  I  carry  it  round  just  even 
with  the  blaze.  But  suppose  when  il  is  on  this  side 
next  the  blaze,  it  is  a  litlle  higher  than  the 
blaze — so.' 
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'Now,'  said  Lucy,  '  it  is  no  longer  exactly  be- 
tween the  blaze  and  the  great  ball,  and  the  lamp 
shines  under  it  upon  the  great  ball.' 

'  Or  so"  said  George,  '  a  little  lower  than  the 
blaze.' 

'  Now,'  said  Lucy,  '  the  lamp  shines  over  the  lit- 
tle ball,  upon   the  great  one.' 

'  Just  so,'  said  George,  '  the  moon  in  going  round 
the  earth  passes  sometimes  a  little  above  and  some- 
times a  little  below  the  sun,  or,  it  is  more  proper  to 
say,  sometimes  a  little  to  the  north  and  sometimes 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  sun,  and  then  there  is  no 
eclipse;  and  sometimes  it  passes  exactly  between 
the  earth  and  sun,  and  then  there  is  an  eclipse.  But 
observe,  it  always  moves  even  round  the  middle  of 
the  earth — in  this  way — so  that,  if  it  is  higher  on 
one  Bide,  it  is  lower  on  the  other.' 

Our  readers  will  not,  we  believe,  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  this  explanation,  if  they  will 
go  through  the  experiment  of  the  balls.  Perhaps 
it  will  not  appear  very  plain  if  they  merely  read  it 
without  doing  it,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all 
the  other  explanations. 

'  Is  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,'  said  Helen,  '  when 
something  comes  between  us  and  the  moon,  and 
prevents  the  moon  from  shining  upon  us?' 

'  No,'  said  George,  '  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  is 
different.  You  must  know,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  moon  does  not  shine  of  itself,  as  the  sun  does, 
but  it  is  the  sun  shining  upon  the  moon  that  makes 
it  bright,  and  then  the  moon  shines  upon  us;  as 
you  may  have  seen  brass  buttons  shine  upon  the 
wall,  when  the  sun  shone  upon  them.  Now  I  will 
shew  you  with  the  balls  how  the  moon  is  eclipsed. 
Look  while  I  move  the  little  ball  round  the  great  ball. 
When  it  gets  on  this  side  the  great  ball  farthest 
from  the  lamp, the  lamp  can  no  longer  shine  upon  it.' 

'Because,'  said  Lucy, 'the  great  ball  is  between 
it  and  the  lamp.' 

'  This  little  ball,  or  moon,  is  now  eclipsed,'  said 
George;  '  the  sun,  or  lamp,  cannot  shine  upon  it, 
therefore  it  is  no  longer  bright.' 

'  I  think,  said  Lucy,  '  I  understand.  When  the 
earth  gets  between  the  sun  and  moon,  and  prevents 
the  sun  from  shining  upon  the  moon,  the  moon  is 
eclipsed,  and  looks  dark  to  us,  because  it  is  only 
the  sun's  shining  on  it  that  makes  it  bright.' 

'  In  other  words,'  said  their  father,  '  the  moon  is 
eclipsed  when  it  gets  into  the  earth's  shadow.' 

Father,'  said  Helen,  '  did  you  ever  see  an 
eclipse?' 

'  Yes,  my  dear,'  said  her  father,  '  I  have  seen 
several,  both  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  most 
remakable  1  ever  saw,  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  in  the  summer  of  1806.  When  the  whole  of 
the  sun  is  hid  from  us  by  the  moon,  it  is  a  total 
eclipse;  when  only  apart  is  hid,  it  is  a  partial 
eclipse.' 

'But,'  said  Lucy,  '  if  the  moon  is  not  large  enough 
to  hide  the  whole  of  the  sun  from  us  now,  how 
could  it  have  hid  the  whole  then,  so  as  to  make  a 
total  eclipse?' 

,  Not  because  it  was  any  larger  than  it  is  now,' 
said  her  father ;  '  but  George  shall  explain  it  if  he 
can.' 

'  I  believe,'  said  George,  '  the  moon  is  sometimes 
nearer  to  us  than  at  other  limes;  and  you  know, 
Lucy,  you  saw  by  the  two  plates,  that  ihe  same 
thing,  according  as  it  is  nearer  to  us,  or  farther 
from  us,  will  hide  the  whole,  or  only  a  part  of  a- 
nother  object.' 

'Now  will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  total 
eclipse,  father?'  said  Lucy. 

'  It  was  a  very  bright  clear  day,'  said  her  father, 
'therefore  the  whole  progress  of  the  eclipse  was 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  sun  was  grad- 
ually covered,  up  exactly  as  you  will  see  it  at  the 
coming  eclipse.  It  was  so  gradual,  that  the  dim- 
inution of  light  was  scarcely'pcrceptible  till  the  ve- 
ry last  speck  of  sun  had  disappeared,  and  then  the 
darkness  was  as  instantaneous  as  that  produced  by 
dropping  an  extinguisher  over  a  lamp,  to  which  I 
heard  it  compared.  You  are  not  to  suppose  how- 
ever, that  we  were  left  in  total  darkness;  it  was 
about  as  light  as  bright  moonlight,  but  the  light  did 
not  seem  like  thai  of  moonlight,  or  like  twilight, 


but  altogether  different  from  any  thing  I  had  ever 
seen.  The  moon  appeared  like  a  dark  spot  in  the 
sky,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  broad  ring  of  pale 
while  light.  Several  stars  were  to  be  seen,  but  we 
hardly  had  lime  to  take  a  full  survey  of  the  heav- 
ens, and  ascertain  how  many  were  visible,  when 
;hey  vanished  before  the  reluming  light  of  the  sun, 
which  burst  upon  us  as  suddenly  as  ihe  darkness 
had,  coming  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  almost,  and 
dazzling  the  eyes.' 

'  How  strange  it  must  have  seemed,'  said  Lucy, 
to  see  the  stars  in  the  middle  of  the  day  I' 

'  Shall  we  see  any  stars  at  this  eclipse,  do  you 
think  ?'    said  George. 

'  I  think  it  very  likely  one  or  two  of  the  bright- 
est may  be  visible,  for  I  remember  seeing  several 
before  the  total  disappearance  of  the  sun.  As  the 
eclipse  came  on,  a  dullness  was  felt  like  that  of 
night,  and  in  many  respects  it  seemed  like  ni^ht. 
Those  kinds  of  plants  closed  their  flowers  and 
leaves,  which  do  so  at  night.  The  animals  at  first 
seemed  uneasy  at  the  coining  of  night  so  soon  ;  and 
then  some  went  to  their  places  of  rest,  the  fowls  to 
roost,  and  the  little  birds  to  their  nests,  but  some 
continued  frightened.' 

'How  long  did  the  greatest  darkness  last  V  asked 
George. 

'  About  four  minutes.' 

'  The  poor  frightened  animals  had  but  a  short 
night  then,' said  Lucy.  'Did  they  seem  glad  to 
wake  up  again  V 

'  Yes,'  said  her  father,  '  when  the  light  returned, 
they  came  out  from  their  sleeping  places ;  the  cocks 
began  to  crow,  the  birds  to  sing,  and  all  the  delight- 
ful sounds  of  morning  were  again   heard.' 

'  Do  you  think,  father,  the  animals  will  do  so  now  V 
said  Helen. 

'  I  cannot  tell,'  said  her  father.  '  I  think  the 
change  in  the  feeling  of  the  air,  at  this  season,  will 
hardly  be  sufficient  for  them  to  perceive  it,  nor  the 
darkness  great  enough  for  them  to  notice  it  ;  but 
if  I  were  in  the  country,  I  should  wish  to  observe 
all  the  animals  I  could.' 

'  We  will  watch  Pussey  and  Rover,'  said  Helen, 
'to  see  if  they  seem  frightened.' 

'  I  will  read  you  a  few  passages  which  I  think 
will  entertain  you,  said  their  father, from  an  account 
of  the  eclipse  which  was  published  in  Boston  soon 
after  it.' 

"  In  this  vicinity,  and  probably  throughout  New- 
England,  this  interesting  phenomenon  was  observ- 
ed under  very  favorable  circumstances.  The  day 
was  remarkably  fine.  Not  a  cloud  obscured  any  por- 
tion of  the  hemisphere.  The  air  was  dry  and  clear, 
and  the  heavens,  before  the  obscuration,  were  in 
a  robe  of  the  brightest  azure.  There  was  a  sensi- 
ble chillness  in  the  air,  and  some  of  the  company 
found  an  outside  garment  very  comfortable.  A  lit- 
tle before  the  total  obscuration,  a  deep  dark  shade, 
resembling  an  approaching  thunder  storm,  was  ob- 
served at  the  westward.  As  the  eclipse  went  off, 
a  similar  appearance  was  noticed  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  horizon.  The  departing  light  of  the 
sun  was  supportable  to  the  naked  eye.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  first  returning;  light,  which  was 
extremely  vivid,  and  inexpressibly  rapid  in  its  ac- 
cess. The  portion  of  Ihe  sun  which  first  re-appear- 
ed, was  to  the  naked  eye,  of  a  globular  form,  and 
seemed  like  a  ball  of  fire.  The  darkness  was  not 
so  great  as  was  expected.  It  was  found  necessary, 
however,  to  make  use  of  a  lantern  to  ascertain  the 
time,  precisely  by  our  watch.  The  exhibition  was 
wonderfully  magnificent  and  sublime,  and  inspired 
one  universal  sentiment  of  admiration  and  awe, 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe.  We  seem- 
ed to  be  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of  Deity 
while  this  interesting  spectacle  was  exhibiting  in 
his  august  temple.  The  morning  was  ushered  in 
with  the  usual  hum  of  business,  which  gradually 
diminished  as  the  darkness  adtanced.  One  uni- 
versal silence  at  length  prevailed.  A  fresh  breeze 
which  had  ^prevailed,  now  subsided,  and  all  was 
calm  ;  the  birds  retired  to  rest,  the  rolling  chariot 
and  the  rumbling  car  were  no  more  heard  ;  the  axe 
and  the  hammer  were  suspended.  Returning  light 
reanimated  the  face  of  things.     We  seemed  as  in 


the  dawn  of  creation  when  God  said,  'Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light,'  and  an  involuntary 
cheer  of  gratulation  burst  from  the  spectators,  espe- 
cially the  youthful  groups  in  the  streets  and  on  the 
surrounding  hills.  The  cows  on  the  common,  we 
are  told  discovered  sensible  marks  of  agitation —  - 
some  of  them  left  the  ground  and  proceeded  home- 
ward, the  rest  gathered  round  a  person  who  was 
crossing  the  common  at  the  time,  and  followed  him 
with  apparent  anxiety,  as  if  soliciting  protection. 
We  have  heard,  from  several  persons,  a  remark  of 
a  singular  appearance  in  the  shade  of  trees.  The 
figures  of  numerous  little  crescents  were  observed 
in  many  places.  They  were  called  by  some  the 
shadows  of  the  leaves.  This  seems  to  be  incorrect. 
They  appeared  as  lucid  (bright)  spots  of  a  faint 
white  light,  and  their  direction  and  figure  varied 
with  the  different  phases  (appearances)  of  the 
eclipse."— Monthly  Anthology  for  June,  1806. 
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THE  CAMELEOPARD. 

He  is  a  called  a  cameleopard,  because  his  shape 
is  a  little  like  that  of  the  camel,  and  he  is  spotted 
like  ihe  leopard,  so  that  the  names  of  both  these 
animals  have  been  given  him.  But  his  shape  is 
still  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  animal. 
His  feet  and  legs  are  like  those  of  the  deer;  his 
head  is  much  like  that  of  the  horse,  but  he  has  two 
short  horns  ;  his  body  is  short,  and  slopes  down- 
ward from  the  neck,  like  one  side  of  the  roof  of  a 
house  ;  his  tail  is  short,  and  ends  in  a  large  bunch  of 
hair;  his  foro  shoulders  are  high,  and  his  neck  is 
so  long  as  to  make  him  look  very  odd. 

The  head  of  ihe  cameleopard  is  about  as  high 
as  the  head  of  a  man  would  be,  if  he  stood  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant.  From  the  ground  to  the 
head,  this  animal  is  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet 
high.  When  a  man  stands  on  his  back,  he  can- 
only  just  reach  ihe  top  of  his  horns -with  his  hand, 
his  neck  being  about  seven  feet  long.  His  color 
is  yellow,  or  yellowish  white,  spotted  with  brown. 

The  cameleopard  is  found  only  in  the  great  for- 
ests of  Africa  or  India.  He  is  a  very  uncommon 
animal,  and  is  never  taken  alive,  except  when  very 
young. 

He  is  by  no  means  as  swift  as  the  deer.  His 
gait  is  an  awkward  kind  of  trot,  but  his  legs  are  so- 
long,  that  he  goes  very  fast,  so  that  when  pursued^ 
a  horse  is  scarcely  able  to  catch  him. 

The  cameleopard  is  an  innocent  and  harmless 
animal.  Although  he  is  so  large,  he  had  always 
rather  run  away,than  fight  even  the  smallest  enemy. 
His  mild,  timid,  and  pleasant  face,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  he  is  not  mischievous. 

He  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables,  and  in  his  na- 
tive forests  lives  chiefly  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  which 
his  long  neck  enables  him  to  reach  at  a  great 
height.     He  will  also  eat  hay,  grass,  and  oats. 

When  taken  young,  he  is  easily  tamed,  and  is 
then  so  mild,  and  gentle,  as  to  be  led  about  by  a 
little  cord,  tied  to  one  of  his  horns.  In  this  con- 
dition he  never  tries  to  hurt  any  person,  but  will 
feed  out  of  the  hand,  like  a  sheep. 

The  cameleopard  never  sheds"  his  horns,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  diffej  from  those  of  any  other  an- 
imal, in  growing  fast  to  the  bone  of  the  skull. 

This  animal  differs  from  all  other  quadrupeds, 
in  the  great  length  of  his  neck,  and  in  being  the 
tallest,  from  his  fore  feet  to  his  head,  of  all  four- 
footed   beasts. — Infant's  Magazine. 


OBITUARY. 


Fi'om  the  Youth'*  Magazine. 
HAPPY  DEATH  OF   SARAH  ANN    MURPHY. 

A  Scholar  in    the  Sabbath    School. 

When  infant  voices  sound  His  praise, 
And  dying,  shout  the  Savior's  name. 
Shall  we*  not  thus  record  the  grace, 
And  give  the  glory  to  the  Lamb. 

Early  in  the  month  of  October,  1830,  Sarah  Ann 
Murphy  departed  this  life,  being  then  ten  years  of 
ao-e.  A  frail  and  delicate  constitution,  with  other 
circumstances,  had  prevented  her  from  attending 
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RELIGION. 


the  means  of  instruction,  which  many  other  little  springing  into  existence,  and  much  care  and  pru- 
chlldren  en  '  and  s^  had  not  therefore  learned  dence  are  requisite  to  cherish  and  tmprove  them  : 
?o  read  wel  These  obstacles  being  in  some  de-  take  courage,  seek  the  wisdom  that  is  Irom  above, 
gree  remo  ed,  she  had  for  the  last  four  months  be- ,  be  faithful  unto  death,  and  you  shall  receive  the 
gcome  a  memb'erofthe  female  Sabbath  school  attach-- crown  ofl.fe-wh.ch  is  the  (WJjrfg"^ 

e'Q  to  the  first  Baptist  church,  meeting  in  becond 

street,  in  this  city.  During  that  period,  her  beha- 
vior was  satisfactory,  and  an  unusual  solemnity  was 
observed  to  pervade  her  countenance.  About  two 
weeks  before  her  decease,  she  was  arrested  by  sud- 
den and  severe  illness.which  like  the  blasts  of  win- 
ter beating  on  the  tender  plant,  speedily  prostrat- 
ed her  in  the  dust  of  daalh  ;  separated  the  immor- 
tal spirit  from  its  tenement  of  clay,  and  hastened 
her  on  10  the  possession  of  unceasing  joy. 

We  feel  justified  in  these  remarks,  by  the  solemn 
and  interesting  expressions  of  the  dying  child,  as 
witnessed  by  all  about  her.  When  first  taken  ill, 
she  said  to  her  mother,  I  shall  die  and  go  to  God. 

ssions  and 


Her  mother  alarmed  at  the  expressions  and   man- 

ner  of  the  child,  replied,  Why  do  you  talk  «£  She    r^-^-™  ,,_., < 


For  the    Youth's  Companion. 
THE  OLD  PASTOR. 

Jt  was  a  time  when  the  sword  of  persecution  was 
held  over  Scotland,  a  time  when  the  poor  Cove- 
nanters had  scarcely  a  pillow  whereon  to  rest  their 
weary  heads,  when  their  blood  flowed  as  it  were  in 
rivers  through  the  country,  and  all  because  they 
loved  and  worshipped  their  Saviour,  that  an  old 
pastor,  thinking  himself  near  the  close  of  life,  had 
gathered  his  little  flock  around  his  bedside.  There 
they  stood  gazing  in  sorrow  on  their  spiritual  father, 
until  his  feeble  voice  bidding  them  unite  in  sing 


repeated,  I  shall,  indeed,  mothe 
me  so  ;  for  Jesus  says,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me.and  forbid  them  nol.for  of  such  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  _ 

With  much  earnestness  and  solemnity,  she  exhor- 
ted her  brothers  and  sisters  not  to  lie,  or  steal,  or 
say  bad  words  or  be  wicked,  saying,  If  you  do, 
God  will  not  take  you  to  heaven  ;  and  one  of  her 
brothers  she  entreated  to  be  kind  to  his  widowed 
mother.  Her  head  was  much  disordered,  but  at 
every  lucid  interval  she  would  repeat  with  great 
fervor  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  some  of  the  sweet 
hymns  she  had  committed  to  memory  at  Sunday 
school,  such  as, 

"  Jesus  lover  of  my  soul •" 
and  entreated  those  about  her  to  sing  and  pray.  In 
an  ecstasv  of  soul,  she  would  often  exclaim,  '  Sweet 
Jesus,  come,  O  come  quick  and  take  me  1  Save,  Jesus, 
O  save  me  !'     The  little  well  known  verse, 

"Now  I  lav  me  down  lo  sleep,"  &c. 
was  often  repeated  by  her,  with  affecting  earnest- 
ness. Al  one  time  while  her  kind  physician  was 
dressing  the  blister  on  her  head,  she  was  repeating 
the  Lord's  prayer  with  such  calmness  and  compo- 
sure as  caused  him  to  exclaim,"  What  an  interest- 
ing child '." 

A  short  time  before  she  closed  her  eyes  on  earth 
and  all  its  vanities,  she  seemed  to  have  had  a  fore- 
taste of  the  joys  to  come,  for  she  exclaimed  with 
rapture,  "  Heaven  is  a  glorious  place,  O  what  a  glo- 
rious place,  is  heaven!  and  now  I  am  going  there, 
and  my  dear  mother  and  grandmother  will  meet  me 
there  ;"  thus,  from  this  scene  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 
ing, she  passed,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  to  the 
fulT  enjoyment  of  the  glory  which  just  began  to 
burst  on  her  enraptured  vision. 

Dear  children  of  the  Sabbath  school,  what  does 
this  providence  say  to  you?  Does  it  not  invite 
your  earnest  attention  to  the  interests  of  your  im- 
mortal souls?  O,  will  you  not  seek  Jesus  while  he 
may  be  found,  and  thus  secure  a  portion  in  that 
"  glorious  heaven?'  where  your  little  school  mate  is 
now  enjoying  pure  and  unceasing  felicity  T  O,  will 
you  not  give  your  hearts  to  Him  who  gave  his  life  to 
redeem  sinners  from  destruction  ?  Or  will  you  re- 
ject his  merciful  invitations  and  sink  in  endless 
ruin  and  despair?  Let  me  entreat  you  to  turn  un 
to  the  Lord,  that  you  may  live 


the  little  cottage  resounded  with  the  sacred  song 
Then  followed  a  prayer ;  and  afterwards  the  old 
man  bidding  his  people  come  near,  thus  addressed 
them: 

"  My  children,  there    was  a  time  when    these 
hands  did  not  tremble,  when  these  locks  were  not 
hoary,  and  when  there  were  no  wrinkles  on  this 
brow.     Then,  as  I  sported  around  my  dwelling,  as 
I  climbed  my  father's  knee  and  received  his  smile 
and  welcome,  I  fancied  myself  the  happiest  of  be- 
ings.     Those  indeed  were  blessed  days.      Then 
parents  were  seen  leading  their  children   lo  the 
temple  of  God,  unharassed  by  any  fear,  save  that 
their  little  ones  would  forget  the  Author  of  these 
blessings.     Then,  too,  as  I  passed  through  the  vil- 
lage, often  I  heard  the  notes  of  praise  ascending 
from  grateful  hearts  lo  Jehovah.     It  was  then  that 
my  Saviour  became  precious  to  me,  and  as  I  wan- 
dered o'er  the  glens  and  hills  of  my  native  village, 
every  flowing   brook,  every  lofty  mountain,  every 
forest  as  it  rose  in  its  majesty,  seemed  to  tell  me  of 
his  power  and  glory.     Time  advanced;  I  saw  my 
parents  consigned  to  earth,  and  many  misfortunes 
followed.     But  religion  supported  me  through  all. 
Soon  how  changed  the  scene  !  Persecution  had  ber 
<mn  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  like  the  irresisti- 
ble mountain  torrent,  it  raged  throughout,  bearing 
down  before  it  all  but  the  believer's  hope.     Many, 
ah!    many,  are  the  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage 
through  which  I  have  passed.      But  amid  all  this 
desolation,  I  stood    unmoved    upon  the  Rock  of 
Ages      I  could  look  upon  all  the  ravages  of  man 
and  still  be  happy.     There  was  hope,  yes  an  assur- 
ance  that  when  I  should  leave  this  tenement  of 
clay  'white  robes  and  a  golden  crown  were  in  pre- 
paration for  me  in  heaven.     My  children,   forsake 
not  the  path  in  which  you  have  so  long  trodden  ; 
and  though  called  to  suffer  death  and  tortures.cling 
to  your  Savior  and  '  you  shall  have  your  reward."  ' 
As  he  said  this,  the  door  was  suddenly  forced 
open  •  and  armed  soldiers,  who  were  soon  discov- 
ered to  be  the  ministers  of  persecution,  rushed  in, 
"  Here  is  the  old  fellow,"  said  one  who  appeared 
to  be  their  leader,  "  and  sure  enough  here  is  all  his 
saintly  crew.      Long  have  they  prayed,  but  now 
they  shall  pray  no  longer."     At  this  the  old  man, 
maining  strength, and  raising  him- 
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say,  be  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties, 
let  no  opportunity  pass  unimproved,  but  strive  lo 
impress  on  the  young  and  tender  mind  the  impor- 
tant realities  of  eternal  truth  ;  let  them  see  by  your 
affectionate  solicitude,  that  you  prize  their  precious 
souls,  and  are  seeking  lo  win  them  to  Christ:  do 
not  confine  your  labors  to  the  hours  of  instruction 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  follow  them  into  their  private 
walks  through  life,  and  by  your  good  example  and 
holy  conversation  lead  them  into  the  paths  of  piety 
and  peace  ;  and  O,  be  careful  to  watch  around  their 
dying  bed,  for  then  you  will  often  meet  (as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance)  a  full  reward  for  all  your  labors: — 
many  a  tender  plant,  nurtured  in  a  Sabbath  school, 
has  been  removed  to  the  paradise  above,  there  to 
flourish  in  immortal  bloom.  Many  more  are  but  just 


a  ye  guilty  men,  how  long  will  ye  continue  to 
,,,,/ass  the  church  of  God  ?"  Then  raising  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  he,  said  :  "  Father,  or- 
r-ive  them  :  oh  !  spare  them  for  thy  mercy  s  sake  : 
and  let  not  thy  just  indignation  burst  in  all  Us  fury 

on  them,  but  grant  that" But  the  effort  was  too 

o-reat ;  and  casting  a  look  of  compassion  on  his 
murderers,  sinking  back  on  his  pillow,  then  look- 
ing serenely  up  to  heaven,  his  spirit  took  its  flight. 

The  murderers  saw  that  heavenly  look,  and  his 
last  words  sank  deep  into  their  souls ;  then  as  if 
driven  by  almighty  Power  from  that  consecrated 
place,  Ihey  turned  and  fled. 

As  the  traveller  passes  through  one  of  the  retir. 
ed  glens  of  Scotland,  he  may  see  the  spot,  where 
lie  the  remains  of  the  Old  Pastor.      W.  B.  H. 


POETSY. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
A  HYMN. 

"Lav  up  for  yourselves,  treasures  in  Heaven." 

St.  MiltHIW. 
Who  are  the  happy?— Dwell  lliej  heie 

Where  eitrllily  Borrows  growl — 
No  '. — lo  yon  bright,  celestial  sphere 

They  soar,  where  Angels  glow. 
The  unfading  garden  of  the  soul 

Tis  their  delight  to  dress, 
While  fruni  the  Eternal  Fountain  flow 

Full  tides  of  happiness. 

On  them  no  baleful  sun  shall  cast 

A  fervid,  fatal  ray, 
Nor  tempest  rise  with  wrecking  blast 

To  sweep  their  hopes  away, — 
No  rose  with  pierciog  lliem  shall  wound 

No  bitter  streamlet  flow, 
No  serpent  twin'd  'mid  flowers  be  found 

To  dart  the  slin^  of  woe. 
How  came  they  to  that  glorious  place  ? 

Rise  !  when  the  dawn  is  dim, 
And  kneel  before  your  Maker's  face 

And  humbly  ask  of  Him.— 
Seek  too  the  grace  ol  Him  who  died 

On  Calvary's  porple  breast. 
Your  weak  and  wavering  steps  to  guide 

Up  lo  that  realm  of  rest. 

— ©52®— 

For  lite  Youth's  Companion 

To  a  Young  Friend,  with  a  Work  Box. 
Willi  glowing  brow,  and  piclur'd  speech 
Might  this  fair  toy  presume  in  teach, 
No  doubt,  its  grave  advice  would  be 

"Redeem  the  day  from  sloth,  through  me." 
Thus  should  it  prompt  with  genlle  art 
The  industrious  needle's  useful  pari, 
Still  let  it  whisper  to  your  heart  . 
The  absent  giver's  name — and  prove 
The  faithful  monitor  of  Love. 


If 


H. 


GREATNESS   AT  HOME. 

DIALOGUE    BETWEEN   TWO    ROMAS    MATR05S. 

Licinia     I  am  the  happiest  wife  in  Rome,  my  Livia ! 
Livia  I  doubt  it  not : 

But  there's  Flaminus's  wife,  the  other  day, 

Scarce  from  the  Forum  to  her  house  could  pass 

For  gratulations  that  her  husband  won 

The  Consulate.  . 

Licinia  That  day  my  Caius  sat 

\t  home  with  me,  and  read  to  me,  my  Livia;— 

Little  cared  I  who  won  the  Consulate  1 
Livia.    And  there's  Lectorius  has  obtained  a  government ; 

His' wife  will  be  a  queen !  - 

Licinia.  t         .        Well,  let  her  be  so! 

My  Queendom  is  to  be  a  simple  wife ; 

This  is  my  government,  my  husband's  house, 

Where,  when  he  sits  with  me,  he  is  enthroned 

Enough.    You'll  smile,  but . 

I'd  rather  see  him.  with  his  boy  upon         _ 

His  knee,  than  seated  in  the  Consul's  chair, 

With  all  the  Senate  round  him. 
...  l  et  his  greatness 

Must  needs  be  thine. 
....  I  do  not  care  for  greatness. 

It  is  a  thinS  lives  too  much  out  of  doors; 
'Tis  any  where  but  at  home  ;  you  will  not  find  it 
Once  in  a  week,  in  its  own  house  at  supper 
With  the  familv  1     Knock  any  hour  you  choose. 
\nd  ask  for  it  ;'nine  times  in  ten  they  11  send  jou 
To  the  Senate  or  the  Forum  or  to  such 
Or  such  an  one  in  quest  of  it !    'Tis  a  month 
Since  Caius  took  a  meal  from  home,  and  that 
Was  with  mv  brother.     If  he  walks, 
I  walk  along  with  him,  if  I  choose;  or  if  I  star 
Behind,  it  is  a  race  'twist  him  and  the  time, 
\nd  when  he's  back  and  the  door  shut  on  him, 
Consummate  happy  is  mv  world  within  ; 
I  never  think  of  any  world  without. 


Address  to  the  Spirit  of  a  dyiko  Christum. 
Parting  soul  1  the  flood  awainthee, 
\nd  the  billows  round  thee  roar; 

Yet  look  on. the  crystal  city 

Stands  on  von  celestial  shore  : 

There  are  crowns  and  thrones  ol  glory. 

There  the  living  waters  glide, 

There  the  just  in  shining  raiment, 

Standing  by  Immanuel's  side. 

Linger  not-tl.e  stream  is  narrow, 

Though  its  cold  dark  waters  rise  ; 

He  who  passed  the  flood  before  thee 

Guides  thv  path  to  yonder  skies. 

Hark '  the  sound  of  Angels'  nymnings 

Roll  harmonious  o'er  thine  ear; 

See'  the  walls  and  golden  portals, 

Through  the  mists  of  death  appear. 

Soul   adieu  !— This  gloomy  sojourn 

HoldB  thy  captive  feet  no  more  ; 

Flesh  is  dropt,  and  sin  forsaken, 

Sorrow  done,  and  weeping  o  er. 

Through  the  tears  thy  friends  arc  sheddinj, 

Smiles  of  hope  serenely  shine  ; 

Not  a  friend  remains  behind  thee, 

But  would  change  his  lo.  toMj^,,  |^__ 
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TH3     LIBRAE?. 


"  S.  S.  TEACHER'S  VISITS." 

Tlie  above  Picture  is  the  Frontispiece  of  a  small  book  entitled 
"  Sabbath  School  Teacher's  Visits  :  an  Antidote  to  the  Vice  of 
Profaneness,"  published  by  Mr.  James  Loring.  The  following 
extract  gives  one  of  the  happy  results  of  the  Teacher's  faithful- 
ness. 

Towards  evening,  as  Mr  Howard  was  returning 
home  to  fulfil  his  engagement  with  Edward,  he  met 
a  group  of  boys  engaged  in  play,  and  had  but  just 
passed  them,  when,  some  difficulty  arising,  a  quar- 
rel ensued,  and  several  little  tongues  were  engaged 
in  the  dreadful  employment  ofcursing  and  reviling 
each  other.  Mr  Howard,  who  was  not  quite  out 
of  hearing,  quickly  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  soon 
in  the  midst  of  them. 

"Stop,  boys,"  he  said,  "cease  your  quarrelling, 
and  utter  no  more  of  these  wicked  words,  lest  some 
awful  judgment  should  overtake  you.  Remember 
"  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh 
his  name   in  vain." 

The  boys  were  silent,  and  looked  ashamed. 
"Did  you  go  to  the  Sabbath  school  last  summer  1" 
Mr.  Howard  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  was  uttered  by  several  of  the  larger 
boys. 

"  Do  you   know  the  Commandment,  a  part  of 
which  I  have  just  repeated  ?  and  whose  word  it  is  I" 
The  most  of  the  boys  were  silent ;  at  last.one  an- 
swered, "  No  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  who  made  you  1" 
"  God,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Yes,  God  made,  and  he  preserves  you  in  life, 
and  gives  you  every  blessing  which  you  enjoy.  And 
it  is  the  same  kind  and  gracious  being  who  has 
said, '  Thou  shall  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.'  Now  re- 
member this,  and  remember,  too,  that  God  always 
sees  you,  and  hears  every  word  which  you  speak. 
If  you  had  thought  of  this  just  now,  would  you  have 
said  such  wicked  words  ?" 

The  same  boy  who  had  answered  before,  and  who 
seemed  in  some  degree  affected,  again  answered 
"No  sir." 

After  adding  much  more  good  advice,  Mr.  How- 
ard inquired  of  the  boys  where  their  parents  lived, 
intending  to  call  when  the  school  opened,  and  try 


to  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  children.  As  he  ;  and  praying  that  the  Lord  would  foro-ive  me,  and 
proceeded  on  his  way  I  shall  have  much  work,  he  :  make  me  a  good  child.  Afier  doing  this,  I  felt  less 
thought,  ,11  am  faithful  to  the  resolution  I  have  j  unhappy,  though  not  less  sorry  ;  and  it  seems  to 
formed.  No  day  will  probably  pass  in  which  I  I  me  now,  that  1  could  not  live  a  day  without  pray- 
shall  not  beca  led  on  to  reprove  this  sin.  My  own  ing,ajiy  more  than  I  could  without  eating.  Do  vou 
strength  would  speedily  fail,  1  should  become  wea-  think  1  shall  ever  neglect  it  ao-ain^"  ' 
ry  and  discouraged,  if  I  went  forward  in  that;    but 


<>} 


the  Lord  giveth  "grace  for  grace;"    and  to  them 
that  have  "no  might  he  increaseth  strength." 

Edward  was  wailing  his  teacher's  return.  Mr 
Howard  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said,  "  Well 
Edward,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Do  you  feel 
belter  than  you  did  last  evening?" 

"  I  hope  the  Lord  will  forgive  me,"  Edward  re- 
plied,   "and  take  away  my  sin;    but  I  do  not  feel 
J  less   sorry   for   it." 

"I  hope  you  never  will,"  said  Mr.  Howard. 
i  "  The  goodness  of  the  Lord, — His  readiness  to  for- 
give, and  that  love  of  the  Savior  which  led  Him  to 
die  for  sinners,  furnish  the  strongest  possible  mo- 
tives why  we  should  repent  of  sin,  and  forsake  it 
utterly,  and  why  our  hearts  should  be  melted  and 
broken  on  account  of  it.  When  we  indulge  in  any 
sin,  after  knowing  that  it  caused  His  death,  it  is 
like  crucifying  Him  afresh,  and  counting  the  blood 
which  was  shed  on  the  cross  an  unholy  thing.  Do 
you  remember  a  Hymn  you  learned  last  summer, 
beginning  with, 

"  Alas  !  and  ilid  my  Savior  bleed, 
And  did  my  Sovereign  die— 1" 

"  Yes,  sir;"  said  Edward,  "  I  thought  of  it  last 
evening." 

You  may  repeat  the  two  last  verses. 
Edward  repeated, 

"  Thus  might  I  hide  my  blushing  face, 

While  his  dear  cross  appears, 
Dissolve  mine  heart  in  thankfulness, 

And  melt  mine  eyes  in  tears. 
"  But  drops  of  tears  can  ne'er  repay 

The  debt  of  love  I  owe; 
Here  Lord  I  give  myself  away, 

'Tis  all  that  I  can  do." 

"  I  wish  you,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  "  to  think  fre- 
quently of  the  last  verse.  You  must  be  sorry  for 
sin  ;  you  will  weep  on  account  of  it,  when  you  think 
of  what  it  cost  your  Savior,  and  how  hateful  it  is  in 
His  sight.  But  you  must  not  he  satisfied  with  this; 
you  must  forsake  sin,  and  give  yourself  wholly  to 
the  Lord,  praying  Him  '  to  work  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do,  of  His  own  good  pleasure.'  You  remem- 
ber He  has  said,  '  without  me,  ye  can  do  nothing.' 
Feel  this  constantly,  and  attempt  no  duty  in  your 
own  strength;  but  pray  to  Him  daily  lo  dwell  in 
you  and  to  be  with  you  Pray  that  His  Spirit  may 
guide,  direct,  and  sanctify  you  wholly.  Then,  and 
then  only,  will  you  be  able  to  avoid  sin  and  live  to 
His  glory.  And  when  His  grace  has  enabled  you 
to  do  right,  you  must  watch  most  carefully  against 
thinking  that  you  have  done  it.  Left  to  yourself, 
you  can  do  nothing  but  sin;  it  is  only  'through' 
Christ  strengthening  you,'  as  the  Apostle  expresses 
it,  that  you  can.do  right.  With  the  Psalmist  you 
should  ever  say,  'To  thy  name,  O  Lord,  give  glo- 
ry ;'  or  as  the  Lord's  Prayer  says,  '  Thine  is  "the 
glory  forever.'  You  have  not  foro-otten  to  prav 
Edward?"  °  '     "' 

Edward  blushed, but  after  a  moment's  pause, said, 
"  I  did  forget  lo  pray,  sir.  I  had  not  tried  to' pray 
for  a  long  time  before  I  became  so  very  wicked  as 
to  take  ihe  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain." 

"I  am  no  longer  surprised  that  you  were  so  wick- 
ed," said  Mr  Howard.  "Ifyou  did  not  pray  to 
the  Lord  to  keep  you  from  temptation,  no  wonder 
you  fell  into  it.  Ifyou  did  not  even  ask  him  to  de- 
liver you  from  evil,  how  could  you  expect  that  he 
would  ?" 

"  I  tried  to  pray  last  evening,"  Edward  replied 


"  I  hope  not,"   was  the  reply,  "  but  be  watchful, 
and  suspicious  of  yourself       You  have  seen  that 
you  have  a  wicked  heart ;  the  Bible  says,  it  is  '  de- 
ceitful above  all   things;'    do  not  trust  it  a  single 
j  moment.     '  They  that  trust  in  the  Lord,'  the  Psal- 
|  mist  says,  'shall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which   cannot 
|  be  removed,  but  abideth  forever.'     Do  you  think  a 
I  sincerely  pious  man,  such  as  our  Alinister,  could  by 
any  provocation  or  temptation  be  induced  to  utter 
one  profane  expression  ?     Certainly  not;  and   the 
reason  is,  that  such  persons  trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
He  keeps  them  from  doing  wickedly.     Remember 
this,   rny  dear   boy,   and    may   the  Lord  give  you 
grace  to  put  every  right  thought  into  practice.    Hav- 
ing felt  the  evil  of  profaneness  yourself,  and  having 
resolved  as  I  trust  you  have,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord, 
to  avoid  it  in  future,  do  you   not  feel  grieved   that 
some  of  your  young  companions  yet  indulge  in  it !" 
"  Yes,  sir,"   said   Edward,  "  It  grieves  me  very 
much  ;    I  wish  they  could  all  have  been  at  church 
yesterday,  and  that  you,  or  some  of  the  teachers 
would  talk  to  them." 

"I  have  resolved,"  said  Mr.  Howard,  "  to  speak 
in  future  to  all  that  I  hear  using  profane  language, 
whether  old  or  young.  But  cannot  you,  Edward, 
do  some  good  in  this  way  ?  Ifyou  hear  children 
saying  wicked  words,  you  can  tell  them  it  is  wrong, 
and  point  them  to  the  Third  Commandment,  or  re- 
peat some  other  text  of  Scripture  w  hich  forbids  it. 
Will  you  try  to  do  this?" 

Edward  professed  his  willingness  to  try,  but  ad- 
ded, "  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  boys  would  only  be 
angry,  and  swear  at  me." 

"  Perhaps  some  of  them,"  Mr.  Howard  replied, 
"  may  be  so  wicked  as  to  do  this;  but  I  do  not 
think  many  will,  ifyou  tell  them  of  their  fault  in  & 
light  way.  Be  very  careful  that  your  manner  is 
kind  and  affectionate;  speak  firmly  but  mildly  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  practice,  and  tell  them  what 
the  word  of  God  says  about  it.  And  if  they  revile 
and  ill-treat  you,  continue  to  return  them  good  for 
evil.  Never  get  angry  yourself,  but  pity  and  pray 
for  them.  You  remember  what  our  Lord  says  about 
the  manner  in  which  we  should  treat  them  who 
injure  us?" 

Edward  repeated  the  words,  "  Love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you." 

"Should  you  pursue  the  course,"  continued  Mr. 
Howard,  "  which  I  have  recommended,  for  a  long 
lime,  and  find  no  apparent  good  result  from  it,  you 
must  not  be  discouraged.  Some  may  be  benefitted 
without  your  knowing  it  immediately,  and  if  only 
one  wicked  boy  in  fifty  should  be  reformed,  you 
will  be  abundantly  repaid  for  all  the  trouble  and 
self-denial  it  may  cost  you  ;  and  if  not  one  should 
be  the  benter  for  it,  you  will  be  discharging  your 
own  duly.  In  the  Bible  it  is  written,  '  Thou  shall 
not  hale  thy  brother  in  thine  heart:  thou  shall  in 
any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  surfer  sin 
upon  him.'  Now  this  precept  applies  to  children, 
as  well  as  to  grown  persons,  as  far  as  they  have 
opportunity  of  obeying  it.  You  should  never  see 
any  of  your  own  age  doing  wrong,  when  their  pa- 
rents or  teachers  are  not  by,  without  idling  them 
of  it.  In  this  way,  the  Lord  may  enable  you  to  do 
much  good  even  in  childhood.  But,  perhaps,  we 
have  talked  enough  for  one  time.      Should  you  like 


atteryou  left  me,sir,I  could  not  help  kneeling  down    to  have  me  pray  with  you  before  we  separate  V 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


Edward  having  expressed  thankfulness  for  his 
teacher's  kind  offer,  they  kneeled,  while  Mr.  How- 
ard commended  himself  and  his  pupil  to  the  kind 
care  of  their  heavenly  Father. 

After  they  had  risen,  he  said,  "  I  hope  the  school 
will  open  very  soon,  and  when  it  does,  I  shall  not 
only  depend  on  your  going  yourself,  but  shall  hope 
that  you  will  invite  other  boys  to  attend;  perhaps 
you  can  obtain  some  who  did  not  go  last  summer. 
Be  sure,  if  you  hear  any  children  swear,  to  ask 
them  to  go.  As  it  is  growing  late,  you  had  better 
return  to  your  uncle's  now,  and  think  over  what  we 
have  been  talking  about.  When  you  are  disposed 
to  visit  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  will  give 
any  advice  or  instruction  in  my  power." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  Edward.  "  If  my 
uncle  and  aunt  are  willing,  could  little  Emma  go  to 
the  school  ?     She  is  five  years  old." 

"Certainly,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  her  come.  Some  of  the  ladies  wilt  be  pleas- 
ed to  take  care  of  her,  and  try  to  do  her  good."  "I 
will  ask  her  parents  then.  Good  night,  sir."  "Good 
night,  Edward,  and  may  the  Lord  bless  and  keep 
you." 


N-ft.RH.fl.TI  VE. 


From  tin  S.  S.  Herald. 
UNCLE    PETER.— i  trde  story. 

In  the  days  of  my  childhood,  I  used  frequently 
to  visit  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  neighbor,  whose 
grand  children  were  my  playmates  ;  and  many  were 
the  juvenile  pleasures  we  enjoyed,  and  the  merry 
sports  in  which  we  engaged,  while  roving  about  the 
grounds  or  making  the  lofty  ceiling  of  the  old  cas- 
tle (for  such  it  appeared  with  its  spacious  apartments 
and  gloomy  shades)  echo  with  our  noisy  glee. 

But  none  of  our  rambles  do  I  recollect  with  so 
much  delight,  with  a  pleasure  so  unmixed  with  any 
bitter  remembrance,  as  our  visits  to  the  orchard,  to 
get  apples  and  see  uncle  Peter  making  baskets.  O 
well  do  I  remember,  with  what  chastened  joy,  and 
almost  solemnity,  I  used  to  pass  through  the  thick 
shades  of  the  large  trees,  to  where  we  saw  his  vene- 
rable figure  seated  on  an  old  stool,  just  before  the 
door  of  his  cot.  And  iuch  was  the  respect  we  felt 
for  his  authority,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  character, 
that  not  one  apple  would  we  touch,  (though  bushels 
lay  under  our  feet  as  we  tripped  along,  tempting  us 
by  their  bright  colors,  and  mellow  fragrance,)  until 
we  had  saluted  the  old  man,  and  asked  permission, 
which  he  never  failed  to  grant  with  the  grace  of  real 
benevolence.  "  O  yes,  my  little  misses,"  he  would 
»ay,  "  uncle  Peter  loves  to  see  you  so  happy,  this 
pretty  day  ;  but  you  must  not  thank  me  for  this  fruit ; 
oh!  no,  'tis  God  gives  you  these  good  apples;  he 
makes  the  tree  bud,  and  blossom,  and  bear,  and  the 
warm  sun  shine  out  to  make  the  apples  sweet  and 
mellow  ;  and  he  gives  you  health,  so  you  come  jump- 
ing and  laughing,  to  see  old  uncle;  and  he  helps 
my  rheumatics,  too,  so  I  can  creep  out,  blessed  be 
his  name  ;  and  sit  in  the  warm  sunshine,  and  see 
His  goodness  all  around  me."  Such  was  his  style 
of  conversing  with  us;  and  though  I  was  at  the 
time  ignorant  of  the  vital  principle  which  ruled  in 
his  breast,  and  was  the  source  of  so  much  virtue  and 
contentment,  yet  I  saw  he  had  the  secret  of  happi- 
ness which  I  even  then  coveted,  though  I  sported 
in  all  the  buoyancy  and  thoughtlessness  of  young 
life.  And  what  was  this  secret?  Ah  !  it  is  that, 
which  may  be  revealed  to  all  who  have  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  instructed  by  Him,  who  coudescends  to 
teach  the  poor  negro  and  little  child,  rather  than 
those  who  are  called  wise  in  this  world, 

The  early  part  of  uncle  Peter's  history  I  have  re- 
ceived from  others  ;  his  last  years,  from  constant 
intercourse  with  his  family,  were  intimately  known 
to  me.  Even  in  his  youth,  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  intelligence  and  fidelity  ;  but  in  those  times  this 
was  not  always  a  security  against  ill  usage.  His 
master,  though  not  addicted  to  cruelty  himself,  com- 
mitted the  management  of  his  slaves  to  an  inhuman 
overseer,  whose  brutal  nature  feasted  on  their  suf- 
ferings, and  at  length,  driven  to  desperation,  many 
of  them  deserted.  Uncle  Peter  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber; and  while  the  others  were  retaken,  he  had 


ingenuity  enough  to  find  a  secure  hiding    place.! 
During  this  state  of  affairs,  his  owner,  feeling  per-  j 
haps  some  compunctions  of  conscience  for  the  cru-' 
elly  that  had  been  exercised  towards  so  good  a  ser-  I 
vant,  and  yet  not  willing  to  part  with  his  manager, 
determined  to  sell  the  runaway  ;  and  such  was  the, 
reputation  poor  Peter  enjoyed  in  the  neighborhood, 
that  a  purchaser  was  readily  found,  who  paid  the 
full  price  without  having  the  smallest  clue  to  his 
place  of  concealment,  but  who  felt  assured,  that  as  J 
soon  as  he  received  the  intelligence  that  he  had  a  I 
new  and  kind  master,  he  would  make  his  appear- 
ance  ;  and  he  was  not  deceived,  the  wanderer  re-; 
turned;   but  ah  !   how  changed  !      God   had  given 
the  poor  renegade  not  only  a   new   master,   but  a 
new  heart. 

While  flying  from  his  oppressor's  face,  and  cur- 
sing his  hard  fate,  he  thought  of  death  as  his  only 
refuge,  and  was  hastening  to  a  neighboring  stream, 
when   the  idea  struck   him,  will   my  sorrows  end 
here  ?      A  voice  seemed  to  answer,  '  slop,  sinner, 
God  calls  you;  you  are  standing  on   the   brink  of 
eternal  ruin.     After  deathcomes  the  judgment,  are 
you  prepared  to  meet  the  holy  Judge?'     That  was 
a  moment  of  anguish  to  his  soul  ;    what  should  he 
do?      The  wrath  of  the  Almighty  seemed  ready  to 
crush  him;  and  his  sins,  like  a  black  cloud,  spread 
terror  and  darkness  around  him.     Now  he  felt  as  if 
he  was  truly  an  alien  and  vagabond,  not  only  from 
man,  but  from  the  great  and  good  God.      In  this 
stale  of  mind  he  was  wandering  about,  when   the 
words  of  a  text,  he  had  once  heard  the  great  Mr. 
Davis   preach   from,  came    into  his  mind,   "  I  will 
arise  and  go  to  my  father."      His  memory  was  re- 
tentive;  he  remembred  the  exposition  of  the  para- 
ble, but  never  before  this  time  did  he  realize,  that! 
he  was  himself  the  poor  prodigal,  who  had  wander- j 
ed  so  far  from   his  Father's   house.      "  Yes,"  he 
would  say,  "God  was  my  teacher;  he  showed  me  j 
with  clearer  light  than  ever  came  from  any  where 
but  heaven,  for  he  reconciled  sinners  to  himself,  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     The  darkness  fled  away,) 
chased  by  these  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  j 
Now   all   was.  peace  and  beauty  to  his  eyes.      In  i 
speaking  of  the  great  change  in  his  feelings  towards  ( 
his  fellow  creatines,   he  said,  "  Before  I  felt   the! 
love  of  God  in   my  heart,  I  had  been   so  persecu- 
ted  and  so  abused,  that  I  hated  my  species;    I  des-| 
pised  mankind  ;    but  now  I  love  them  all,  1   pray 
for  my  enemies. 

After  this  he  became  noted,  not  only  for  his  in- 
telligence and  faithfulness,  but  for  his  fervent  piety. 
From  this  time,  we  lose  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
until  he  had  become  quite  an  old  man,  when  his 
master  came  from  the  lower  country,  to  reside  in 
one  of  the  fertile  vales  just  benealhour  mountains  ; 
and  it  was  here  that  my  family  renewed  their  old 
friendship  with  Uncle  Peter.  He  would  often  call 
at  my  father's,  as  he  returned  from  preaching,  to 
rest  and  discourse  about  "  the  good  things  of  the 
kingdom."  He  had  associated  with  a  class  of  peo- 
ple, almost  on  a  level  with  brutes  in  ignorance,  and 
enjoyed  none  of  the  means  of  improvement,  so  com- 
mon now  ;  yet  his  ideas  on  every  subject  were  clear 
and  most  sensibly  expressed,  though  frequently  his 
words  were  coined  for  the  occasion.  Such  was  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  at  home,  that  he  was  steward  to 
the  whole  family,  which  consisted  of  several  hund- 
red. His  master,  though  like  Gallio  "  he  cared  for 
none  of  these  things,"  would  never  constrain  Uncle 
Peter's  conscience  ;  but  seemed  to  bow  with  reve- 
rence to  the  holy  principle  by  which  he  regulated 
his  conduct.  And  though  a  man  of  stern  demean- 
or, Uncle  Peter  could  always  approach  him, 
whether  to  consult,  advise,  or  ask  a  favor.  Of  the 
last  I  have  heard  an  affecting  incident.  After  the 
old  man's  strength  failed,  so  that  he  could  not  at- 
tend meeting  at  the  '  quarters,'  he  greatly  desired 
to  have  preaching  at  the  great  house,  as  he  called 
the  residence  of  the  family.  For  this  blessing  he 
had  prayed  many  years,  but  not  until  his  feebleness 
became  great  did  he  venture  to  ask  his  master's 
permission.  It  was  promptly  granted,  and  Uncle 
Peter's  gratitude  and  thankfulness  exceeded  all 
bounds.  He  shouted  aloud  in  praises  to  God,  say- 
ing, "this  is  what  I  have  been  praying  for,  for  twen- 


ty years,  that  salvation  might  come  to  this  house." 
The  very  next  Sunday,  blind  Tom  the  preacher 
came  led  by  his'dog  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel. 

I  must  mention  an  inslanceor  two  of  his  humility 
and  self-denial,  which  were  striking  trails  in  his 
character.  When  his  food  was  carried  lo  him,  it 
was  frequently  observed  that  he  did  not  eat.  One 
of  the  family  expressed  her  fear,  that  it  did  not 
please  his  appelite;  "O  yes,  mislis,"  he  replied, 
•'  'lis  very  good,  but  I  never  eat  of  a  Friday.  I 
find  it  best  to  fast  on  that  day,  it  seems  to  bring 
God  into  my  soul :  it  is  better  to  feed  on  his  love 
and  promises,  than  on  '  meat  ihat  perishes.'  "  And, 
uncle,  how  long  has  this  been  your  practice  ?  "For 
many  years,"  was  his  answer.  When  urged  to 
have  a  bed  and  warm  cover,  he  refused,  saying, 
"  my  bench  by  the  fire,  and  my  blantel,  is  a  plen- 
ty :  it  is  not  fitting  for  a  poor  creature  like  me  to 
have  such  nice  things."  I  have  walked  to  his  house 
sometimes  when  he  has  been  sick,  to  inquire  after 
his  health  and  see  if  he  required  any  thing.  I  gen- 
erally found  him  reposing  on  his  hollowed  bench, 
with  his  feet  and  legs  resting  on  the  hearth.  Oh! 
how  wonderful  it  appeared  to  me  then,  that  he 
should  be  so  happy,  in  such  a  situation,  and  quite 
alone,  for  he  would  never  suffer  any  one  to  stay 
with  him  longer  than  to  bring  him  necessaries. 
"  They  can  be  better  employed,"  he  would  say, 
"  and  I  am  not  lonesome."  His  extreme  temper- 
ance, and  what  we  should  consider  the  hardships 
of  his  life,  were  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  great  age, 
and  uninterrupted  health;  for  until  he  was  ninety, he 
never  laid  by  for  sickness.  After  that  sime  he  grad- 
ually weakened,  but  the  sands  of  life  ebbed  so  slow- 
ly, that  one  could  scarcely  perceive  that  it  was  was- 
ting away.  He  was  still  able  to  walk  down  to  the 
house  every  pleasant  day,  to  see  how  the  garden 
flourished,  and  how  domestic  affairs  were  goiDg  on. 
On  one  of  these  visits,  he  observed  a  nice  carpet 
on  one  of  the  floors,  and  shaking  his  head,  said, 
"  this  is  all  vanity.  Why  should  this  warm  cover- 
let be  put  under  foot?  Much  better  give  it  to  some 
poor  creature  lo  keep  him  from  the  cold.  Is'nt  the 
floor  good  enough  to  iread  upon  ?"  Sometimes  he 
would  take  up  the  idea  that  he  should  not  live  to 
see  another  day,  and  come  down  lo  take  leave  of 
the  family.  Little  did  he  or  any  of  us  then  think, 
that  he  would  survive  to  see  its  desolation,  to  see 
its  head  laid  low,  and  its  branches  lopped  off,  and 
those  portals  cold  and  solitary,  which  a  few  years 
ago  were  thronged  by  happy  countenances,  as  they 
welcomed  the  friend  and  visiter  to  the  hospitable 
home.  But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for 
thee,  oh  death  !  Thou  didst  spare  the  old  pilgrim 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  Jordan,  and  moving  thee 
lo  waft  him  to  the  blissful  shore,  while,  relentless 
tyrant,  thou  didst  enter  the  abode  of  health  and 
happiness,  seizing  another,  and  another,  and  anoth- 
er, for  thy  victims,  and  spreading  grief  and  desola- 
tion around  thee. 

And  yet  did  this  old  man's  lamp  of  life  burn  on 
from  day  to  day,  faintly  and  still  more  faintly,  until 
the  principles  of  existence  were  expended,  and 
nature  expired.  He  had  outlived  the  allotted  three 
score  years  and  ten,  and  that  loo  without  the  labor 
and  sorrow  usually  attached  to  long  life.  Though 
his  sight  (towards  the  last)  grew  dim,  and  his  hear- 
ing became  bad,  and  his  memory  of  recent  events 
imperfect,  yet  his  mind  retained  its  original  force, 
and  whenever  it  was  awakened  to  any  subject  of 
interest,  his  views  were  as  clear,  and  his  judgment 
as  sound  as  ever.  Religion  always  called  forth  his 
eloquence  ;  hiseye  kindled  with  delight,  and  a  new 
energy  seemed  to  pervade  his  system,  while  with 
the  language  and  fire  of  inspiration,  he  spoke  of 
the  blessedness  in  reserve  for  the  righteous.  The 
servants  would  say,  when  he  began  to  talk  in  this 
manner,  "  now  Uncle  Peier  is  going  to  preach." 
It  was  not  until  June,  1830,  that  his  happy  spirit 
look  its  flight  to  that  world  of  perfect  peace  and 
holiness,  whose  glories,  by  the  eye  of  faith,  he  had 
so  long  contemplated.  The  years  of  his  life,  from 
the  nearest  calculation  that  can  be  made,  were  103 ; 
an  immense  age,  it  appears  to  us  ;  but  Uncle  Peter 
would  have  said,  like  the  patriach,  in  contrasting 
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time  with  eternity,  "  few  and  full  of  evil  have  been  I  of  hearing,  amidst  its  other  excellent  uses.     It  con 


the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life." 

Who  among  us  will  profit  by  the  example,  in  this 
little  story  ?  I  have  felt  both  humbled  and  gratifi- 
ed as  I  have  portrayed  this  poor  African's  charac- 
ter ;  humbled,  that  with  so  many  advantages  I  have 
fallen  so  far  beneath  him  in  excellence,  and  gratifi- 
ed, that  God  does  "  choose  the  weak  things  of  this 
world,  and  things  that  are  despised,  to  bring  to 
nought  the  things  that  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glo- 
ry in  his  sight.' 

THE    NURSERY. 


veys  sounds  from  one  place  to  another,  by  which 
means  we  are  enabled  to  talk  to  one  another,  and 
read,  and  hear  every  thing. 

Yes,  papa,  and  there  is  nothing  that  I  hear  that 
is  half  so  pleasant  as  the  beautiful  music  in  the 
church.  1  shall  tell  all  this  to  cousin  James  the 
next  time  I  see  him.  And  whenever  I  go  to 
church  and  hear  the  gospel,  and  the  psalms,  and 
the  minister,  and  the  beautiful  music,  I  shall  bless 
God  for  making  the  air,  and  for  giving  me  a  good 
pair  of  ears. 


THE  AIR. 

You  gave  me,  said  Robert  to  his  father,  a  very 
pretty  account  the  other  day  of  roafer.and  you  taught 
me  by  it  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
in  making  things  so  convenient  and  useful.  But  I 
have  since  been  thinking  that  you  omitted  one  cir- 
cumstance about  the  rain  in  which  the  wisdom  of 
God  is  very  plain.  You  know,  papa,  that  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  the  crops  are  growing,  we  do  not  have  so 
much  rain  as  in  the  spring  and  fall,  before  they  are 
planted,  and  after  they  are  harvested. 

You  are  entirely  right,  Robeit,  said  his  father. — 
God  sends  the  heavy  rains,  with  which  he  designs  to 
feed  the  great  and  long  rivers,  at  a  time  when  the 
produce  of  our  farms  will  not  be  injured  by  them. 
Now,  replied  Robert,  do  tell  me  something  about 
the  wind.  I  feel  it,  but  I  cannot  see  it.  Has  it  as 
many  uses  as  water1! 

Yes,  Robert.it  has,  and  wonderfully  shows  the 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God.  You 
cannot  see  it,  because  it  allows  the  light  to  pass 
through  it  almost  as  readily  as  if  there  was  nothing 
at  all  in  the  way.  It  is  thin  and  light,  and  admits 
of  the  free  motions  of  other  things  with  but  very 
little  interruption  ;  and  yet,  when  put  violently  in 
motion,  it  is  very  strong,  and  will  blow  down  trees 
and  even  houses. 

But  pray  tell  me  what  it  is  that  gives  the  wind 
such  a  swift  motion?    • 

Among  other  causes,  heat  and  cold.  Heat  makes 
the  air  swell  and  become  larger,  and  cold  makes  it 
smaller.  When  it  is  heated  it  is  lighter,  and  the 
heavy  cold  air  presses  it  upward,  and  forms  a  cur- 
rent as  you  see  in  the  chimney  when  the  fire  burns. 
You  see  the  use  of  the  wind  when  you  see  it  driv- 
ing vessels  on  the  river,  and  turning  windmills  to 
grind  wheat.  The  wind  also  carries  about  the 
clouds  which  water  the  earth  and  make  springs  and 
rivers.  It  has  the  power  of  dissolving  the  water 
that  it  dries  up,  so  that  the  light  of  day  can  easily 
pass  through  it.  You  see  how  convenient  a  fresh 
drying  breeze  is  when  things  are  wet  and  uncom- 
fortable. 

Yes,  to  be  sure,  and  I  always  like  to  go  out,  and 
play  in  the  fresh  pleasant  air,  and  see  the  grass  and 
grain  wave  before  it  when  it  blows.  I  always  think 
it  makes  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  very  happy 
after  damp  weather. 

It  does,  Robert,  and  since  you  mention  them  I 
will  call  your  attention  to  another  good  properly  of 
the  air.  Its  thinness  allows  the  birds  and  butter- 
flies to  move  their  wide  wings  in  it  with  great  ease, 
and  its  weight  keeps  them  from  falling  down  when 
they  fly.  Recollect  also  that  the  air  keeps  you 
alive.  If  you  quit  breathing,  you  will  die  directly. 
Even  the^sAej  live  by  it. 

You  astonish  me,  papa  I  What,  do  the  fishes  get 
air  under  the  water? 

They  certainly  do,  my  eon.  The  water  itself  is 
full  of  air.  Do  you  not  recollect  seeing  the  fishes 
constantly  moving  their  gills?  Now  these  gills 
serve  them  as  lungs,  and  they  attract  the  air  out  of 
the  water  as  it  passes  through  them.  If  you  tie  a 
fish's  gills  with  a  string  so  that  they  cannot  move, 
the  fish  will  die  presently  for  the  want  of  air.  But 
see  how  soft  and  smooth  the  air  is,  and  how  fine 
its  particles.  If  the  least  dust  gets  into  your  throat 
with  your  breath,  it  hurts  you  and  makes  you  cough. 
But  the  air  not  only  goes  into  your  lungs,  but  by 
its  Boflness  and  smoothness  runs  into  every  little 
hole,  and  mingles  itself  with  your  blood,  and  gives 
a  very  pleasant  feeling.     The  air  also  is  the  means 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
"  He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down.1' 

How  uncertain  is  the  life  of  children  !  As  the 
light  of  the  taper  is  extinguished  by  a  breath;  so 
the  life  of  the  young  is  destroyed  by  little  causes. 
What  multitudes  are  mown  down  by  the  scythe  of 
death,  before  they  know  their  right  hand  from  their 
left,  and  what  multitudes  more  before  they  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  seven  years.  They  come  forth 
like  the  flower  and  blossom  and  rejoice,  and  shed 
their  fragrance  for  a  little  hour;  then  they  wither 
and  die,  and  are  seen  no  more.  Look  at  the  lit- 
tle infant,  a  day  old.  See  him  opening  his  eyes, 
like  the  violet  on  the  hill  side;  how  improbable  it 
is,  that  he  will  live  to  the  age  of  four  years!  Be 
cometh  Jorth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut  down.  Thus 
it  was  in  ancient  days,  when  pious  Job  reasoned 
with  his  three  friends  ;  and  thus  it  has  been  ever 
since.  If  it  be,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  all  who 
have  died  in  infancy  have  been  transplanted  to  a 
kindlier  soil  ;  that  they  have  gone  to  tune  their  in- 
fant songs  in  the  presence  of  their  risen  Savior,  how 
glorious  a  company  of  pure  and  happy  spirits  will 
there  be  at  the  last  great  day,  when  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  go  up  to  judgment.  But  where 
will  your  readers  be  in  that  day?  Will  not  some 
of  them  vainly  wish,  as  they  often  did  when  on 
earth,  that  they  had  died  in  infancy?  When  they 
behold  the  holy  and  the  happy,  rejoicing  on  the 
mountains  of  the  heavenly  Zion,  will  they  not  vain- 
ly wish  as  they  often  did  here  on  earth,  that  they 
had  never  been  born  ?  How  vain  the  wish,  here  ! 
How  doubly  vain  hereafter! 

True,  man  cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut. 
down ;  but  you,  my  reader,  are  still  alive.  Death 
has  taken  one  on  your  right  hand,  and  another  on 
your  left;  your  brother,  your  sister,  your  parent, 
your  friend  ;  but  you  are  still  alive.  True,  God 
has  made  man  immortal ;  nor  can  those  who  desire 
to  do  so  shake  off  their  immortality,  they  have  gone 
into  eternity  unreconciled  to  God,  and  despair  like 
a  thick  cloud  has  settled  upon  their  souls,  no  ray 
of  hope  will  ever  pierce  it.  But  you  are  still  alive. 
Why  are  you  spared  ?  Surely  if  you  follow  in  their 
steps,  it  would  be  better  for  you  if  you  had  never 
been  born  ;  for  you  must  die  and  go  to  your  own 
place.  My  young  reader,  a  little  moment  is  still 
granted  you.  Improve  it,  and  you  will  never  again 
wish  to  be  blotted  out  of  existence.  Improve  it, 
and  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  look  into  the  dark  and 
narrow  house,  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  die.  Im- 
prove it,  and  you  will  escape  the  world  of  dpair. 


It  is  said,  that  no  animal  defends  its  young  with 
so  much  courage  as  this.  When  attacked,  the 
first  care  of  the  mother  is  to  keep  them  from  harm  : 
and  when  she  is  wounded,  and  dying,  she  will 
caress  her  young,  and  try  to  save  them  to  the  very 
last  moment  of  her  life. 

The  White  Bear  lives  in  Greenland  and  Lapland, 
countries  so  cold  that  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  and  ice  during  the  whole  year. 

He  lives  on  fishes,  and  seals,  which  he  catches 
himself;  he  also  eats  the  flesh  of  dead  whales, 
which  happen  to  float  on  shore,  or  which  he  finds 
by  swimming  out  to  sea.  He  lives  mostly  on 
the  land,  or  on  the  ice.  But  he  is  a  good  swimmer, 
and  often  ventures  out  to  sea,  and  dives  down  in 
the  water  to  catch  fish. 

The  White  Bear  is  the  king  of  beasts  in  the  cold 
country  where  he  lives.  In  that  dreary  country 
there  is  no  other  animal  which  is  a  match  for  him. 

The  White  Bear,  although  so  fierce  and  cruel 
when  angry,  does  not,  like  the  tiger,  always  kill 
whatever  comes  in  his  way.  It  oftens  happens, 
that  when  a  Greenlander  and  his  wife  are  paddling 
out  at  sea,  by  coming  too  near  an  ice  cake  on 
which  there  is  a  White  Bear,  that  the  animal  sud- 
denly jumps  into  their  boat,  and  if  he  does  not 
overset  it,  sits  quietly  down,  and  suffers  himself  to 
be  rowed  along.  It  is  likely  that  the  poor  Green- 
lander  is  not  very  fond  of  his  new  passenger ;  but 
as  he  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  he  tows  him  safely  on 
shore,  when  the  great  beast,  if  he  is  not  very  hun- 
gry, steps  out  of  the  boat  and  walks  away. 

In  Greenland,  where  the  White  Bear  lives,  the 
people  are  few  in  number,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
small  and  weak.  If  he  were  like  the  tiger,  and 
would  attack  every  person  whom  he  met,  he  would 
soon  destroy  all  the  people  in  the  country  where  he 
lives.  But  instead  of  this,  he  seldom  or  never  at- 
tacks people,  except  when  he  is  angry  or  hungry. 
Let  us  then  admire  the  mercy  of  God  towards  those 
poor  Greenlanders  in  his  having  made  the  While 
Bear  with  so  mild  and  gentle  a  temper. 

[  Youth'x  Friend. 
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THE  WHITE  BEAR. 

The  White  Bear  is  about  nine  feet  long,  and  a 
little  more  than  four  feet  high.  He  is  said  some- 
times to  weigh  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  which  is 
the  weight  of  a  very  large  ox.  His  forepaw  is  ten 
inches  wide. 

He  has  a  long  nose,  short  ears,  very  large  legs 
and  a  short  tail.  His  body  and  neck  are  long,  his 
feet  broad,  and  his  toes  end  in  five  long,  sharp, 
claws  on  each  foot.  His  hair  is  very  long,  thick, 
and  shaggy. 

There  is  no  beast  whioh  is  more  fierce  than  the 
White  Bear.  When  attacked  and  wounded,  he 
becomes  very  angry  and  will  either  destroy  those 
who  wound  him,  or  die  fighting  against  them. 


ON  THE  WONDERS  OF  CREATION. 

Children,  did  you  see  the  eclipse?  I  suppose 
most  of  you  did  ;  for  the  studies  of  every  school 
were  suspended,  and  all  your  teachers  and  parents 
had  smoked  glasses  prepared  so  that  you  could  look 
and  not  injure  your  eyes.  In  the  kindness  of  provi- 
dence, the  weather  was  fair,  and  the  sky  very  clear 
and  free  from  vapors,  so  that  we  had  as  good  an 
opportunity  for  observation  as  could  be  desired. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eclipse,  a  long  and  light 
cloud  passed  along  over  Boston,  and  sometimes  it 
was  so  thick  and  dark  that  we  could  not  see  the 
heavenly  bodies  through  it.  But  a  great  part  of 
the  cloud  was  so  thin,  that  it  was  more  of  a  help 
than  a  hindrance.  It  served  the  same  purpose  as 
the  smoked  glass,  by  stopping  some  of  the  rays  of 
light,  so  that  we  could  look  with  the  naked  eye; 
and  the  under  side  of  the  cloud  was  beautifully  tin- 
ged with  various  colors,  as  pink,  and  yellow,  and 
Fight  scarlet,  and  white,  and  green.  Perhaps  in 
some  places  there  was  no  cloud,  so  that  ihe  observ- 
ers could  not  look  on  at  any  time  without  their 
glasses.  We  think  so,  because  we  could  not  see 
many  clouds  in  any  direction  ;  but  saw  a  clear  sky 
almost  every  where,  except  between  Boston  and  the 
sun.  When  there  are  many  clouds  in  the  sky,  that 
seem  to  join^ogether,  and  spread  out  every  way  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  and  appear  to  come  down  to  the 
3-round,  then  we  know  that  it  is  cloudy  weather  in 
many  other  places  to  a  considerable  distance. 

It  is  a  great  favor  that  you  have  seen  so  large  an 
eclipse  of  ihe  sun  while  you  are  children.  You 
will  always  remember  how  it  appeared  ;  and  when 
you  come  to  study  astronomy,  you  will  understand 
about  eclipses  much  better  than  you  possibly  can 
by  reading  descriptions  in  books,  or  looking  at  dia- 
grams, or  attending  to  all  that  your  teachers  can 
sa?  in  attempting  to  describe  them.  You  nil!  be 
able  to  say,  "  Oh  I  have  seen  an  eclipse,  and  re- 
member how  the  moon  passed  over  the  sun,  and 
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then  a  great  part  of  it  was  dark."  You  will  also  be 
much  more  interested  in  the  study  of  asironomy,tha<t 
you  could  be  if  you  had  never  seen  an  eclipse  ;  and 
if  you  live  till  another  takes  place,  I  have  no  doubt 
vol.  will  be  very  anxious  to  see  that  loo,  for  your 
"  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing"  this  great  sight. 
Would  you  not  be  willing  even  to  rise  from  your 
sleep  in  the  night,  to  witness  an  eclipse  of  the 
■noon,  and  remark  the  difference  between  that  and 
one  of  the  sun  ? 

You  observed,  that  when  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sun  was  covered,  the  light  and  heat  were  sensibly 
diminished.  But  still,  it  was  not  dark  like  night. 
You  saw  how  large  a  part  of  the  sun  was  hidden  ; 
and  what  a  little  strip  of  it  remained  bright,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent  or  new  moon.  Only  think 
what  a  world  of  fire  the  sun  must  be,  when  the  rays 
from  such  a  small  piece  of  it  could  give  so  much 
light  as  we  then  had,  and  give  it  to  whole  continents 
in  the  same  degree  as  to  us.  In  a  total  eclipse, 
which  sometimes  occurs,  the  whole  face  of  the  sun 
is  covereil  and  all  his  rays  are  slopped.  It  is  then 
dark  like  night,  and  nothing  shines  upon  us  but  the 
planets  and  stars.  This  darkness  can  never  con- 
tinue more  than  a  few  minutes;  for  the  moon  is 
not  large  enough  to  cover  the  sun  entirely  for  a 
longer  time,  while  she  continues  to  pass  on  in  her 
orbit.  The  eclipse  we  have  just  seen  was  not  total ; 
and  you  have  had  no  opportunity  to  see  a  night 
coming  at  noon-day.  There  was  such  an  eclipse 
over  New-England  in  1806. 

But  what  were  your  thoughts,  children,  while 
you  were  looking  at  this  wonder  of  creation  ?  Did 
you  think  what  a  change  the  eclipse  produced  in 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  men?  In  the  morn- 
in ",  all  were  active  here  &.  there  about  the  business 
of  the  day,  "  minding  earthly  things,"  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  the  sun's  light,  and  scarcely  turning  a 
thought  towards  that  glorious  luminary,  or  towards 
the  great  and  good  Being  who  placed  him  in  the 
heavens  to  give  light  to  the  world.  As  soon  as  the 
eclipse  came  on,  however,  all  business  was  suspend- 
ed, and  every  body  set  their  faces  toward  the  sky. 
It  was  a  solemn  and  sublime  scene,  when  millions 
of  eyes  were  directed  at  the  same  moment  to  the 
same  object,  and  millions  of  minds  were  contem- 
plating the  wonderful  works  of  God.  If  an  angel 
could  have  observed  us  from  some  high  cloud,  and 
seen  us  all  thus  looking  earnestly  up  to  heaven,  he 
would  have  thought  we  were  admiring  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  and  adoring  and  praising  the  Ever- 
lasting Faiher  who  made  them  all.  They  would 
not  suppose  any  of  us  could  be  making  sportive  re- 
marks, or  gazing  for  the  purpose  of  merely  obtaining 
scientific  knowledge.  Let  us  hope  that  some  had 
suitable  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  and  that  many  chil- 
dren obtained  impressions  concerning  the  infinite 
God,  which  they  will  never  lose. 

The  eclipse  may  help  children  to  obtain  some 
ideas  about  the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  from 
the  earth,  and  the  size  of  those  orbs  which  appear  to 
us  so  small.  You  saw  perhaps  the  cloud  that  sailed 
alone  before  the  sun, and  even  that  appeared  a  great 
way  off.  It  was,  however,  only  a  mile  or  two  from 
you ;  but  the  moon  was  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  miles,  and  the  sun  four  hundred  times  as 
far,  or  ninety  six  millions  of  miles.  If  you  travel- 
led ten  limes  round  this  great  world,  it  would  be 
but  little  more  than  the  distance  in  a  strait  line  to 
the  moon.  The  sun  and  moon  appeared  small, 
because  they  are  so  far  ofT,  though  they  are  great 
globes,  especially  the  sun.  We  cannot  judge  of 
the  distance  of  one  or  two  objects  from  us,  when 
they  are  all  that  we  see  in  the  vacant  sky.  The 
moon  in  the  eclipse  seemed  almost  to  touchthe  sun  ; 
but  it  was  four  hundred  times  as  near  to  us  as  it 
was  to  the  sun,  at  that  very  moment. 

We  might  think  too  of  the  sun  as  a  luminous  bo- 
dy, or  one  that  gives  light  of  itself;  and  of  the 
moon  as  an  opaque,  or  dark  body,  which  only  turns 
back  the  light  that  shines  on  it  from  the  sun.  This 
was  plainly  shown  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse.  The 
moon  came  over  the  sun,  and  prevented  a  great  pan 
of  the  sun  from  shining  on  us  ;  60  we  say  the  sun 
was  eclipsed,  or  hidden,  or  darkened.     But  the  side 


away  from  the  sun,  so  that  the  sun  could  not  shine 
upon  it.  Now  if  the  moon  2ave  light  of  herself,  she 
would  have  appeared  light  to  us.  As  her  whole 
face  toward  us  was  dark,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
she  is  not  a  luminous  body. 

"  God  made  the  sun  to  give  light  by  day,  and  the 
moon  to  give  light  by  night;  he  made  the  stars 
also."  He  moves  them  round  llie  skies  continual- 
ly, for  the  use  and  comfort  of  mankind.  They  re- 
volve but  a  few  limes  before  our  days  ate  numbered 
and  finished.  When  his  designs  in  forming  them 
are  completed,  "  the  earth  will  be  burnt  up,  and 
the  heavens  be  rolled  logether  as  a  scroll,"  and  chan- 
ged as  a  worn-out  vesture.  But  the  eternal  God 
changes  not, and  the  gracious  Redeemer  is  the  same 
yesterday,  and  lo-day,  and  forever.  Happy  are  they 
who  love  Christ  and  serve  God  here.  They  will 
be  welcomed  to  that  world  which  has  no  need  of 
the  sun  or  of  the  moon,  but  of  which  God  is  the 
everlasting  light. 


us  how  easy  it  is  to  put  an  ill-natured  construction 
upon  a  word  ;  and. what  perverse  turns  and  expres- 
sions spring  from  an  evil  temper.  Nothing  can  be 
explained  to  him  who  will  not  understand,  nor  will 
any  thing  appear  right  to  the  unreasonable.  "  Ev- 
ery thing  in  life,"  says  one  of  the  ancients,  "has 
two  handles  ;■'  but  it  must  be  a  bad  disposition  in- 
deed, which  will  be  ever  seizing  the  wrong  one. 
I  therefore  repeat  it,  that  if  you  would  have  com- 
fort, you  must  give  it.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  hear  the  very  persons  who  throw  a  family  into 
confusion,  complain  that  there  is  no  peace  in  the 
family  ; — but  he  that  would  escape  the  calamity  of 
fire  must  be  careful  not  to  strike  the  sparks  which 
enkindle  it.  The  only  remedy  for  all  these  evils 
is  true  religion. —  Cecil. 


MIS  CELL  ANY. 


INTERESTING  CIRCUMSTANCE. 

One  morning,"  writes  an  intelligent  female  cor- 
respondent at  the  South,  "on  awakening  my  daugh- 
ter (then  six  years  of  age)  and  telling  her  it  was 
lime  to  rise,  she  exclaimed,  '  1  am  sorry  you  awak- 
ened me — I  had  such  a  delightful  dream.'  '  What 
were  vou  dreaming  about,  my  dear  V  '  Why  I  dream- 
ed that  I  was  at  my  uncle  W.'s  plantation,  and  I 
thought  that  nly  uncle  made  a  golden  image,  just 
such  an  one,  mother,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up 
in  the  plain  of  Dura,  and  he  told  me,  and  my  aunt 
and  cousin,  and  all  the  negroes  on  the  plantation, 
to  fall  down  and  worship  it.      And  I  thought  they 

did all  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  image  but 

me — and  that  I  stood  up  and  would  not  bow  down. 
Then  I  thought  my  uncle   came  to  me  and  said, 

'  H ,  why  do  you  not  bow  down  and   worship 

my  image?  Do  you  not  know  that  I  can  punish 
you  very  severely  if  you  disobey  met'  But  I  thought 
I  said,  I  don't  care,  uncle,  you  may  punish  me  as 
much  as  you  please  ;  you  may  even  kill  me;  but 
I  will  not  worship  your  image — Iioilldo  as  Moses 
did — I  choose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  peo- 
ple of  God  than  to  enjoy  ihe  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season.'  '  But,'  replied  I,  '  you  said  you  had  a  de- 
lightful dream — did  you  feel  happy  in  the  prospect 
of  suffering?'  '  Oh  yes,  mother,  1  never  fell  so  hap- 
py in  all  my  life.' 

"  This,  to  be  sure,  is  only  a  dream,  but  I  think  il 
shows,  jn  a  remarkable  manner,  at  how  very  early 
a  peiiod  of  life  the  examples,  precepts,  and  conso- 
lations of  our  holy  religion  can  be  understood,  felt, 
and  applied  to  our  own  circumstances. 

"  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  this  time,  my 
sweet  child  was  in  the  arms  of  Him  for  whom  she 
seemed  willing  to  suffer  martyrdom." — S.  S.  Journ. 


Punctuality. — Nothing  begets  confidence  soon- 
er than  punctuality.  In  business  or  religion  it  is 
the  true  path  to  honor  and  respect,  while  it  pro- 
cures a  felicity  to  the  mind,  unknown  to  those  who 
make  promises  only  to  break  them,  or  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  so  entangled  in  their  own  concerns,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  being  their  own  masters.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  advance  his  own-interest,  and  to  se- 
cure the  approbation  of  others,  must  be  punctual. 


A  Remarkable  instance  of  Honor  and  Generosity. 
— A  poor  man,  who  was  door  keeper  to  a  house 
in  Milan,  found  a  purse  which  contained  two  hun- 
dred crowns.  The  man  who  had  lost  it,  informed 
by  a  public  advertisement  came  to  the  house,  and 
giving  sufficient  proof  that  the  purse  belonged  to 
him,  the  door  keeper  restored  it.  Full  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  the  owner  offered  his  benefactor  twenty 
crowns,  which  he  absolutely  refused.  Ten  were 
then  proposed,  and  afterwards  five  ;  but  the  door 
keeper  still  continued  inexorable  ;  the  man  threw 
his  purse  upon  the  ground,  and  in  an  angry  tone 
cried,  "  I  have  lost  nothing,  nothing  at  all  if  you 
thus  refuse  to  accept  of  my  gratuity."  The  door 
keeper  then  consented  to  receive  five  crowns, 
which  he  immediately  distributed  amongst  the 
poor. 


How-to  be  Comfortable.— We  live  in  a  world 
which  has  so  many  sharp  points  and  critical  stations, 
that  our  own  comfort,  as  well  as  that  of  those  with 
whom  we  live,  Is  made  to  turn  upon  mutual  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  accommodation  and  dependance : 
in  want  of  these,  wc  are  condemned   to  bear  the 
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lash  of  continual  discord,  and  are  made  our  own 
of  the  moon  next  to  us  was  all  dark  ;  that  side  was  '  tormentors.     The  least  consideration  will  inform 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
PARODY 
On  an  Epitaph  in  the  Chapel  Burial-Ground,  Boston. 
Isaiah  XL.  6,  7,  8. 
I  wander'd  in  that  place  of  Death 

Where  countless  sleepers  lay, 
Nor  dreaming  sigh,  nor  munuur'd  breath 

Rose  from  Iheirheds  of  clay. 
The  long  grass  stir'd  not  at  their  feet, 

Nor  branches  o'er  their  head, 
And  Nature  seem'd  like  guardian  sweet 

To  watch  Ihe  silent  dead. 
But  then,  mclhotight,  a  solemn  tone 

As  when  the  warning  sea 
Doth  to  (he  dark-wing'd  tempest  moan 

In  holluw  harmony, 
Came  from  each  deep  and  mouldering  lorob 

Where  weary  Age  did  rest, 
Or  Manhood  stricken  in  its  bloom, 

Or  Youth  with  pulseless  breast, 
Or  where  the  tender  infant  slept 

In  innocence  serene, 
Where  a  fond  mother's  tears  had  kept 

The  pillow 'd  turf  so  green, 
That  voice  proclaim'd,  "All  flesh  is  grass, 

Earth's  phantom-race, 
With  all  their  pomp  and  glory  pass 

Leaving  no  trace; 
The  flowrel  from  its  fading  sod 

The  blast  may  sever  ; 
Man  dieth  : — but  the  word  of  God 

Shall  stand  for  ever."  H. 


THE    MOTHER. 

"  Look!  how  he  smiles,  our  darling  boy, 

And  see  his  arms  stretched  forth  to  meet 
Thv  first  embrace — ah,  this  is  joy 

\Vhieh  makes  my  happiness  complete. 
I've  taught  him  how  to  speak  thy  name, 

And  when  his  blue  eyes  closed  at  night, 
He  lisp'd  it  out  wheu  morning  came  ; 

Still  would  he  breathe  il  with  delight. 
Dearest ! — he  laughs  as  if  his  heart, 

Like  ours,  was  fill'd  with  love  and  joy  ; 
lie  cannot  sail  how  dear  Ihou  art, 

But,  ah,  he /eels — the  darling  boy  ! 
Take  him  upon  thy  knee,  and  kiss 

The  dimples  from  his  rosy  choeks, 
First  upon  thut,ar.d  then  on  this; 

Look  at  his  oyu — il  almost  speaks. 
Oh  !  I  have  walch'd  him  day  and  night, 

And  reud  his  dreams,  as  on  he  slept ; 
And  when  he  oped  his  eyes  of  light, 

And  to  my  arms  delighted   leapt, 
I've  wish'd  that  thou  wert  near  to  see 

How  with  each  morn  his  looks  improved  ; 
How  like  a  vine  he  clung  to  mo, 

And  seem'd  to  say,  'twas  all  ho  loved  !" 
Thus  spake  the  mother,  as  u^ion 

Her  blue-eyed  boy  she  fondly  ga2ed; 
Another  moon  had  scarcely  gone, 

Ere  the  child's  eye  was  sunk  ana*  glazed  : 
Like  mouldod  wax,  too  soon  ho  lay 

Cold,  motionless,  upon  her  bosom  ; 
Hopo,  joy,  and  all,  had  pnss'd  away — 

Chill  death  had  nipp'd  the  tender  blossom. 
Bait.  Mincrca.  J.  H.  H. 
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THE    LISSA3Y. 


PARISH    SCENES. 

{This  Picture  is  tlie  Frontispiece  of  a  book  published  by  Mr. 
J  ames  LoRiNG,  entitled  "Parish  Scenes;  or  a  Minister's  Sketch- 
es; principally  illustrative  of  the  utility  of  Sabbath  Schools." 
The  following  extract,  to  which  the  picture  refers,  will  show  the 
character  of  the  book.] 

Long  before  Aspasio's  admission  into  the  school, 
he  had  been  the  subject  of  deep  convictions  of 
sin;  but  they  gradually  wore  away,  and  when  he 
became  a  scholar,  and  entered  the  second  class  of 
the  boys'  school,  he  was  perhaps  as  careless  about 
his  soul  as  any  one  of  his  school-fellows.  The  first 
time  after  this  that  he  appeared  seriously  impressed 
was,  when  one  of  the  visiters  had  been  reading  an 
account  of  a  pious  child  from  that  interesting  little 
work,  called  "  Janeway's  Token  for  Children  ;"a 
book  which,  when  I  was  a  child,  was  much  thought 
of,  but  which  now  seems  to  be  superseded  by  a  host 
of  junior  brethren  of  the  same  family.  Aspasio  re- 
tired from  the  school  room  to  pray  for  mercy,  but 
very  soon  he  had  ceased  to  feel  any  concern  of 
this  nature,  and  became  the  same  thoughtless, 
careless  youth  as  ever.  "After  he  had  spent  about 
five  years,  first,  as  scholar,  and  afierwards  as  moni- 
tor in  the  school,  he  was  removed  to  a  town  at 

some  distance  from  B ,  and  placed  apprentice. 

The  faithful  preaching  of  the  word,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  H ,  deepened  (he  impressions  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  school :  his  conscience  would  not  al- 
low him  to  mingle  with  the  youths,  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  in  their  works  of  iniquity  :  his  conduct 
was  dislinguished  by  its  steadiness  and  regularity  ; 
and  so  zealous  was  he  in  reproving  sin  whenever 
he  witnessed  its  commission,  that  he  went  through 
the  whole  manufactory  by  the  name  of  the  "The 
Parson."  After  the  absence  of  nearly  five  years, 
Aspasio  returned,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  his  na- 
tive town,  and  became  a  teacher  in  the  school, 
where  he  had  been  once  a  scholar,  and  he  was 
happy  to  find  several  of  his  old  school-fellows  com- 
municating to  others  the  knowledge  they  had  ob- 
tained under  the  same  roof.  After  a  little  time, 
Aspasio  declared  himself  decidedly  on  the  Lord's 
sirfc, and  made  a  solemn  surrender  of  himself  to  the 
guidance  and  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  A  few 
years  after  this,  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friends 
to  enter  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  for  some  years 
past  he  has'been  engaged  with  success  in  turning 
sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  to  serve  the 
living  God.     I  have  the  happiness  of  enjoying  his 


friendship,  and  have  more  than  once  heard  him 
plead  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools  from  my  pulpit 
with  considerable  effect.  A  short  time  ago  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  his  hearer,  when  he  advocat- 
ed the  cause  of  a  Sunday  School  in  Buckingham- 
shire, on  which  occasion,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
and  respectable  congregation,  and  before  nearly 
200  Sunday  school  children,  he  solemnly  avowed 
his  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  had  received  at  a 
Sunday  school ;  he  named  the  particular  school  in 
which  he  was  educated  ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
he  wept  when  he  exclaimed  in  the  borrowed,  and 
somewhat  altered  language  of  the  Psalmist,  If  I 
forget  thee,  O  thou  Sunday  school,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 
and  be  ever  ready  to  plead  thy  cause,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  If  I  prefer  not 
thee,  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of  God,  to  my 
chief  joy.  Because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  I  uiill 
seek  thy  good.  Fearing  lest  any  should  think  he 
was  too  zealous  in  the  cause  he  was  advocating, 
he  entered  fully  into  the  subject,  and  brought  for- 
ward a  long  catalogue  of  the  benefits  which  Sunday 
schools  have  conferred  on  society  and  on  immortal 
souls,  all  which  was  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a 
selection  of  well  authenticated  anecdotes,  which 
were  sufficient  to  have  convinced  the  most  deter- 
mined enemy,  (if  indeed,  any  such  exist,)  to  Sun- 
day schools.    '" 


K  AKK  ATI  MB. 


From  the  New-York  Observer. 
THE  PRAYING  WIDOW'S  SON. 

Not  long  since,  while  preaching  lo  a  small  evan- 
gelical congregation,  which  has  been  gathered 
from  a  community  over  which  error  and  indiffer- 
ence to  religion  have  long  held  dominion  ;  I  was 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  modest  looking 
young  man,  whose  eye  and  countenance  most  evi- 
denily  showed  that  he  was  any  thing  rather  than 
indifferent  to  the  subject  of  religion.  So  peculiar 
was  his  appearance  that  I  took  occasion  after  meet- 
ing to  inquire  him  out.  The  following  simple 
statement  was  made  to  me,  and  may  in  every  par- 
ticular be  relied  upon  as  true. 

He  was  born  in  one  of  our  New-England  villages, 
where  his  mother  now  lives — and  though  he  has 
not  lived  with  her  for  years,  still  the  dwelling  of 
his  mother  has  always  been  his  home.  From  his 
childhood  he  had  been  a  subject  of  deep  interest 
and  of  unceasing  prayer  to  his  mother.  Her  in- 
structions planted  the  seed  of  life  in  his  heart  while 
a  child,  and  her  hand  wove  many  a  restraint  around 
his  conscience,  which,  in  latter  times,  did  much  to 
hold  him  in  check  in  a  course  of  wickedness,  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  awfully  great. 

He  had  lived  in  different  places,  and  at  one  time 
attended  a  Sabbath  school,  but  has  since  said,  that 
he  does  not  remember  any  distinct  impression  hav- 
ing been  made  on  his  mind  or  feelings  while  in 
the  school.-  For  the  last  two  years  he  had  lived  in 
the  place  in  which  he  now  lives,  and  was  employed 
in  a  manufactory.  For  the  first  year  he  professed 
to  be  a  decided  Unitarian.  Not  that  he  studied,  or 
thought  on  the  subject,  or  was  acquainted  with  the 
system  ;  but  though  there  was  nothing  tangible 
about  it,  yet  he  eagerly  embraced  it,  as  he  could 
understand  so  much  as  this,  that  if  it  was  too  pow- 
erless to  subdue  his  wicked  passions,  it  was  too 
kind  to  require  him  lo  do  il.  From  the  time  of  his 
embracing  this  system,  so  far  as  it  was  any  system 
to  him,  his  moral  character  grew  worse  and  worse. 
What  it  would  have  come  to  under  it,  cannot  be 
known  ;  for  about  a  year  after  this,  a  Universalist 
preacher  came  into   town,  and  proclaimed    those 


glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which  are  so  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  wicked.  He  was  bold,  confident, 
noisy,  headlong,  and  this  was  just  what  the  young 
man  wanted.  He  had  some  strings  about  his  con- 
science, but  a  few  of  these  bold  strokes  cut  them 
asunder,  and  permitted  him  to  float  off  wherever 
the  strong  currents  of  a  depraved  heart  might  carry 
him.  Here  many  a  young  man  has  found  the  rock 
on  which  he  has  split  and  been  ruined  forever ; 
and  many  a  lonely  widow  is  praying  for  her  absent 
son, — but  she  would  pray  in  still  deeper  agony,  if 
she  knew  the  dangers  and  the  snares  to  which  he 
is  exposed.  He  became  a  decided,  open,  unblush- 
ing Universalist,  and  professed  not  to  have  a  '  doubt' 
but  that  God  would  be  so  unjust  as  to  treat  the 
wicked  and  the  evil  just  as  he  will  the  righteous. 
Strong  in  youth,  in  health,  heedless  of  the  future, 
he  did  what  Satan  himself  never  did, — he  believed 
the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  Great  pains 
were  taken  to  plant  this  tree  in  his  heart,  and  it 
soon  began  to  bring  forth  its  legitimate  fruils.  He 
became  violent  against  any  thing  and  every  thing 
that  looked  like  a  restraint  upon  the  conscience. 
He  could  rail  at  the  real  disciples  of  Christ — he 
could  blaspheme  the  name  of  their  Master.  The 
word  of  God  was  unreverenced  and  unread.  The 
Sabbath  was  awfully  profaned,  and  public  worship 
was  totally  neglected,  except  now  and  then  when 
he  went  to  be  confirmed  in  his  views,  and  to  lake 
a  deeper  draught  of  poison.  He  loved  and  used 
ardent  spirits  almost  without  restraint.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  says  he  has  used  at  least  what 
cost  him  six  cents  every  day  or  twenty  dollars  a 
year,  besides  extra  occasions,  such  as  celebrations 
and  musters  and  the  like!  What  a  tax!  what 
would  be  said  if-we  should  call  upon  such  young 
men  in  the  church  who  have  nothing  but  their 
hands,  to  contribute  as  much  to  spread  the  gospel  I 
Truly  nothing  is  so  expensive  as  sin.  The  cup 
leads  the  way  to  the  gambling  table,  and  this  youth 
was  soon  associated  with  a  company  of  equally 
choice  spirits,  and  was  very  frequently  at  the  gam- 
ing board. 

Thus  he  was  awfully  profane,  a  Sabbath  breaker, 
a  hard  drinker,  a  gambler, — and  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  that  this  course  would  place  him  in  heav- 
en as  soon,  perhaps  sooner  than  a  holy  life!  He 
not  only  ran  on  in  this  career  without  halting,  but 
without  a  compunction.  When  he  thought  of  his 
mother,  it  was  to  wish  her  present  to  hear  his  mirri 
ister  prove  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  and 
pour  out  his  ridicule, which  like  glowing  lava  would 
burn  while  it  swept  away  all  her  notions.  And 
why  wish  his  mother  a  universalist?  That  she  might 
be  happier!  No:  but  that  when  he  returned  to 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  his  conscience  need  not 
be  disturbed  by  her  affectionate  admonitions  !  It 
was  all  the  lowest  kind   of  selfishness. 

Some  weeks  since  he  had  arrived  at  the  spot  at 
which  conscience  had  ceased  to  upbraid  or  even  to 
disturb  him.  It  was  not  the  calm  slumber  which  is 
sometimes  sent  as  a  judicial  punishment ;  but  her 
voice  had  been  drowned  by  the  louder  voice  of  pas- 
sion. Deep  called  unto  deep — and  every  plunge 
in  sin  only  gave  courage  and  strength  for  a  deeper 
plunge.  After  a  week  spent  as  usual,  he  went  on 
Saturday  evening,  as  he  had  very  frequently  done 
before,  to  the  card-table.  The  companions  were 
all  there  ;  they  drank — they  gambled,  they  were 
profane,  and  had  all  feelings  alive,  which  usually 
flourish  in  such  a  hot-bed  of  sin.  They  continued 
thus  to  play,  till  nearly  daybreak  on  Sabbath  morn- 
ing. The  young  man  went  lo  his  lodgings,  and 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed  ro  rest,  but  it  was  not 
there.  For  the  first  time  for  months,  conscience 
came  to  her  post,  and  her  hands  were  filled  with 
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scourges.  He  had  been  as  wicked  before — he 
had  trodden  the  very  same  palh  before,  and  there 
was  no  trouble.  lie  turned,  he  tossed  himself,  but 
iu  vain.  Something  seemed  to  take  hold  of  his  | 
soul  and  hold  it  with  the  grasp  of  the  grappling  iron. 
The  character  of  God,  the  prospects  of  eternity, 
the  wounds  which  he  had  given  his  mother,  and 
the  pains  which  he  had  been  at  to  be  able  to  "sin 
with  a  carl-rope,"  all  rushed  upon  him  with  the 
strength  of  a  torrent.  He  could  not  sleep — he  did 
not  try  to  pray,  but  he  tried  to  harden  his  heart. 
The  morinc  came — the  sun  arose,  and  it  seemed  a 
Ions'  time  ere  meeting  should  begin.  At  the  hour 
he  was  already  in  his  seal,  hoping  and  expecting 
that  one  discourse  proving  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
would  give  him  rest.  The  doctrine  was  asserted, 
plainly,  boldly,  and  proved  in  the  usual  way.  It 
cave  him  no  rest.  The  stings  of  conscience  were 
no  less  frequent,  and  ware  increasingly   severe. 

At  noon  he  wandered  about — and  at  last  went 
to  the  Posi  office.  lie  found  a  letter  directed  by 
ihe  hand  of  his  widowed  mother.  It  was  written, 
most  evidently  amid  prayers  and  tears,  and  was  the 
channel  in  which  a  mother  had  poured  out  her  heart 
over  a  child,  who  as  she  feared,  was  ruined,  poison- 
ed at  the  heart !  It  was  a  nail  in  a  sure  place.  A 
giant-hand  could  not  have  dealt  a  heavier  blow. 
In  the  afternoon,  for  the  first  time  he  was  found 
sealed  among  those  who  believe  that  there  is  a  day 
of  judgment,  a  heaven  and  a  hell.  For  several 
weeks  he  was  like  the  dumb  man — trying  to  shake 
off  convictions — trying  to  unite  with  his  old  associ- 
ates, trying  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  universal  sal- 
vation, trying  to  persuade  himself  that  religion  is  all 
a  delusion,  and  that  he  was  deluded.  It  would 
not  do.  God's  time  had  come,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  too  strong  for  him.  He  renounced  his  religious 
belief,  and  was  found  in  the  meeting  for  religious 
inquiry,  though  by  this  time  he  understood  so  much 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  heart,  as  to  be  tremblingly 
afraid  there  was  no  mercy  for  him.  But  renoun- 
cing his  belief  was  but  a  small  part;  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  he  renounced  his 
practices,  and  became  as  much  altered  outwardly 
as  inwardly.  He  is  now  indulging  a  hope  that  he 
knows  what  it  is  to  taste  the  pardoning  love  of 
Christ.  He  is  a  new  creature — emphatically  so. 
His  former  companions  shun  him,  fear  him,  won- 
der that  the  tongue  which  so  lately  could  roll  sin 
under  it  as  a  sweet  morsel,  and  pour  out  torrents  of 
blasphemy,  can  now  sing  the  new  song,  and  cry 
"God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  They  say  that 
'  if  this  is  refigion  all  ought  to  have  it.  But  while 
they  profess  to  doubt,  they  still  go  on  in  sin.  Need 
I  speak  of  the  trembling  with  which  he  looks  back 
upon  the  pit  from  which  his  feet  have  been  tak- 
en by  an  unseen  and  Almighty  hand?  Need  I 
.  attempt  to  say  what  are  the  feelings  which  fill  the 
widowed  mother's  heart,  as  she  rejoices  over  the 
son  who  was  dead  but  is  alive?  Need  I  attempt 
to  say  what  will  probably  be  the  glory  which  the 
Savior  will  forever  receive,  if  this  young  man  shall 
indeed  be  placed  in  heaven  as  a  monument  of  his 
mercy? O-  E. 


ter  was  thrown  upon  him,  and  the  fire  extinguished, 
his  senses  revived.  He  immediately  rose  upon  his 
feet,  and  offered  a  prayer  to  God.  He  was  in  the 
greatest  bodily  anguish,  and  sensible  that  he  must 
die.  Still,  he  was  very  happy  in  mind  and  ready 
to  depart.  He  survived  twenty-four  hours,  then 
left  the  world  in  the  triumphs  of  faith. 

When  the  facts  connected  with  this  most  shock- 
ing event  were  related  in  the  hearing  of  Lucy  Ann, 
she  was  very  much  affected, and  immediately  said  to 
her  mother,  "  Ma\  it  seems  to  vie  that  every  body 
that  works  in  a  powder-mill  ought  to  be  pious." 

I  have  related  this  fact  to  many  Sabbath  school 
scholars,  and  I  believe  they  are  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. I  should  be  pleased  to  know  whether  all  who 
attend  Sabbath  schools  in  Massachusetts,  and  Ver- 
mont, and  New-Hampshire,  and  every  where  else, 
agree  with  them  :  but  as  I  cannot  visit  them,  and 
as  many  of  them  read  the  Treasury,  and  other  Sab- 
bath school  publications,  I  thought  I  would  write 
the  fact  down,  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Bullard,  that  if 
he  should  be  willing,  he  might  publish  it.  Then 
those  who  see  it  may  reflect  upon  it,  and  expiess 
their  minds  to  their  teachers. 

I  for  one  think  "that  all  who  werk  in  powder 
mills  ought  to  be  pious,"  because  they  are  con- 
tinually exposed  to  danger.  They  are  liable  to 
be  hurried  away  suddenly,  from  time  into  eterni- 
ty— from  earth  to  the  bar  of  God.  If  they  are 
unprepared,  they  may  lose  their  souls  in  a  moment. 
All  the  realities  of  the  eternal  world  may  burst 
upon  them  in  an  instant,  and  then  they  are  un- 
done forever. 

But  are  those  who  work  in  powder-mills  the  only 
ones  who  should  be  pious?  No;  I  think  not. 
Those  who  travel  in  steam-boats  and  stages — those 
who  slide  on  the  ice,  and  thus  expose  themselves 
to  danger — those  that  live  in  houses  that  can  be 
consumed  by  fire, or  blown  down  by  tempests — those 
whose  breath  may  suddenly  stop;  whose  life  at  any 
moment  may  expire — the  aged,  the  middle  aged, 
the  young — all  should  be  prepared  for  a  sudden  de- 
parture. Every  hour  we  live,  our  lives  are  in  dan- 
ger. The  world  -s  nothing  but  one  great  powder 
mill,  and  all  who  live  in  it  should  be  pious. 

[Sabbath  School  Treasury. 
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From  the  S.  S.  ami  Bible  Class  Association  of  die  Theological 
Seminary,  Antlover. 

«  EVERY  BODY  THAT  WORKS  IN  A  POWDER  MILL 
OUGHT  TO  DE  PIOUS." 

So  said  Lucy  Ann.  She  was  a  little  girl  only  six 
y,ears  old  when  she  said  this, and  had  been  a  punctu- 
al Sabbath  school  scholar  for  about  two  years.  The 
circumstance  which  called  from  her  infant  lips  this 
very  appropriate  remark,  as  they  were  related  to 
me  arc  the  following. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  since,  when  the  pow- 
der mill  at  L was  blown  up,  a  very  pious  man 

who  was  at  work  in  the  mill,  was  thrown  from  the 
spot,  and  immediately  found  lying  on  the  ground 
in  the  most  distressing  condition.  Most  of  his 
clothes  were  burnt  off,  and  the  remainder  were 
still  burning — some  of  his  bones  were  broken — his 
eyes  were  blown  out  of  his  head — his  body  scorched 
with  fire,  and  blackened  with  powder.     When  wa- 


that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom ;"  but 
this  silent  monitor  teaches  me  to  number,  not  only 
days,  but  minutes  and  seconds,  the  portions  of 
which  days  are  composed. 

G.  But  why  do  you  take  so  exact  an  account 
of  lime? 

J.  Because  time  is  the  price  of  eternity  ;  and 
we  must  be  happy  for  ever,  or  miserable  for  ever, 
just  as  we  employ  it. 

G.  Could  you,  by  numbering  your  moments, 
lengthen  life,  this  is  an  art  which  many  would  be 
anxious  to  learn. 

/.  I  know  that  most  persons  desire  to  live  long ; 
but  alas  !  loo  many  are  carelessly  lavish  of  what 
gives  life  its  duration.  They  would  not  perhaps 
suffer  days  and  months  to  pass  unheeded  by,  but 
they  take  no  note  of  moments ;  yet  every  moment 
unimproved,  is  a  moment  taken  away  from  real  life, 
and  lost  for  eternity. 

G.  You  seem  disposed  for  calculation  this  morn- 
ing :  but  is  not  a  year  a  year,  however  it  be  em- 
ployed ?  and  what  difference  does  it  make  in  our 
age,  whether  we  spend  it  waking  or  sleeping? 

J.  True;  but  if  one  half  of  that  year  be  mis- 
pent,  that  half  is  lost,  and  there  remains  but  the 
other  half  for  real  life.  At  this  rate  you  will  per- 
ceive, that  he  who  rises  every  morning  at  five 
o'clock,  will  in  twelve  years  have  lived  one  entire 
year  more  than  he  who  keeps  bis  bed  till  seven  ; 
and  should  a  person  live  forty  years,  and  spend 
eight  hours  daily  in  sleep,  he  would  in  reality  be 
but  twenty-six  years  and  eight  months  old. 

G.  You  remind  me  of  an  adage  applied  to 
money:  "Take  care  of  pence,  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves  ;"  but  if  time  be  so  valuable,  we 
may  well  say,  "  Take  care  of  moments,  weeks  will 
take  care  of  themselves." 

J.  How  awful  must  be  the  condition  of  him  who 
feels  himself  on  the  verge  of  eternity,  and  can  look 
back  only  on  a  life  misemployed, or  wasted  in  inac- 
tivity I  The  moments  he  has  squandered  appear 
more  precious  than  gold,  nor  would  he  hesitate  bar- 
tering the  world  for  them,  could  he  bring  them  back 
again.  Brother,  you  and  I  will  soon  be  at  our  last 
moment,  and  what  do  we  wish  should  then  salute 
us,  "the  calm  remembrance  of  a  life  well  spent," 
or  the  awful   review  of  time  lost  forever? 


THE    NURSERY. 


Prom  the  Child's  Magazine. 
ON  TIME. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  said  Gustavus  to  his 
brother  James  ;  who  was  silling  in  a  pensive  mood 
with  two  fingers  placed  on  the  wrist  of  his  left 
arm; 

James.     1   am   feeling  my  pulse. 

Gustavus.  Are  you  remarking  how  it  keeps  time 
with  your  heart  ? 

J.  No;  but  I  am  seeing  how  many  strokes  it 
gives  in  a  minute. 

G.     How  many  does  it  give? 

J.     Seventy. 

G.  How  many  is  that  in  an  hour  at  the  same  rate? 

J.     Four  thousand  two  hundred. 

G.     How  many  in  one  day  ? 

J.     One  hundred  thousand,  and  eight  hundred. 

G.     How  many  in  a  week  ? 

J.  Seven  hundred  and  five  thousand,  and  sin 
hundred. 

G.  But  can  you  tell  how  many  that  will  make 
in  one  year? 

J.  Yes;  thirty-six  millions,  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand,  and  two  hundred. 

G.  Then  has  your  pulse  since  last  new  year's 
day,  given  thirty-six  millions,  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand,  and  two  hundred  strokes? 

J.  It  has;  for  whether  I  have  been  awake  or 
asleep,  idle  or  occupied,  it  has  still  moved  on  ;  nor 
will  it  cease  but  in  death. 

G.     But'why  do  you  look  so  grave? 

J.  I  am  reminded  of  the  swiftness  of  time,  and 
the  speed  with  which  life  is  drawing  to  a  close  ;  for, 
as  it  is  written  in  our  hymn, 

"  Everv  beating  pul.«o  we  tell, 
Leaves  hut  [lie  number  less." 

Moses  prayed,  "  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days, 


MORALITY. 


"  GOD     WON'T  HAVE  SWEARERS  IN 
HEAVEN." 

Little  David's  parents  were  not  Christians.  His 
father  never  used  to  read  the  Bible,  and  pray  morn- 
ing and  evening.  And  his  mother  never  used  to 
go  with  him  up  chamber  alone,  and  there  tell  him 
about  ihe  great  God  who  sees  him  every  moment, 
and  "  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day,"  and  a- 
bont  Jesus  Christ  who  loves  little  children,  and  once 
said,  "  suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not."  No,  David's  mother  never  told 
him  these  solemn  things;  she  never  knelt  down 
with  him  to  pour  out  her  soul  in  prayer  to  God  for 
her  dear  child.  O  how  often  the  good  mother  does 
this!  How  she  pleads  with  'the  Saviour  to  give  a 
new  heart  to  her  beloved  child,  to  make  him  a  good, 
pious  child  ! 

Little  David's  parents  never  told  him  that  the 
Bible  says,  "  ihou  shalt  not  lake  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain."  But  his  father  look  God's 
name  in  vain,  every  day. 

Although  only  four  years  old,  some  how  or  other, 
this  child  had  learnt,  perhaps  from  the  little  Sab- 
bath school  children  in  the  neighborhood,  that  it 
was  wicked  to  swear,  and  that  God  was  angry  with 
those  who  did  so. 

One  pleasant  day,  last  spring,  he  was  out  in  the 
yard  picking  the  little  flowers  which  had  just  began 
to  blossom.  Near  by  him  were  some  men  at  work. 
Presently  he  heard  one  of  them  speak  some  wicked 
words  ;  and  remembetingthat  ilwas  wicked,  he  said, 

"  Mr. ,   if  you  don't  stop  swearing  you  will 

never  go  to  heaven  ;  God  won't  have  swearers  in 
heaven." 

What  this  little  child  said  to  that  wicked  man, 
was  very  true.     Yes  it  is  true,  that  no  man  or  wo- 
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man,  no  liule  boy  or  girl,  who  uses  wicked  words, 
can  ever  go  to  heaven,  where  God,  and  Christ,  and 
angels  dwell.  O  that  every  child  would  remember 
what  little  David  said  ! 

Not  long  after  this,  one  night,  little  David  cried 
so  as  to  wake  up  his  mother  She  went  to  him,  and 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter  1  "  O,  Ma'  !"  said 
lie,  "  I  want  to  go  to  heaven,  where  God  is,  and 
where  Jesus  Christ  is."  Well,  my  dear,"  replied 
his  mother,  "  you  will,  I  suppose,  if  you  are  a  good 
boy."  "  But,  Ma',  I  want  to  have  you  go  too ;  and 
I  want  to  have  Pa'  go;  but,  O  dear,  Pa'  can't  go 
to  heaven,  for  I  heard  him  swear  yesterday  ;  and 
God  won't  have  swearers  in  heaven." 

Dear  children,  will  you  not  pray  and  long  to  go 
to  heaven,  and  long  to  have  your  beloved  parents 
go  with  you  as  little  David  did? 

What  profane  or  irreligious  person  can  read  this 
true  simple  story,  and  not  feel  reproved  ;  and  not 
have  his  heart  break  ! 

O  what  a  scene  that  will  be,  when  parents  and 
their  dear  children  shall  meet  at  the  bar  of  God,  to 
be  separated  forever!  Parent,  think  of  this!  Dear 
child,  think  of  this!  [S.  S.  Treasury. 
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For  the    Youth'*  Companion. 
THE  UNHAPPY  INDIAN  BOY. 

Messrs.  Editors, — I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you 
a  short  story  taken  from  a  letter,  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  one  of  the  Mission  family  at  the  Mak- 
inaw  station,  that  you  may  insert  it  in  your  Com- 
panion, if  you  think  it  may  tend  to  excite  our  chil- 
dren and  youth  to  gratitude  for  superior  privileges  ; 
or  to  awaken  christian  parents  to  an  equal  concern 
for  the  souls  of  their  children. 

"  To-day,  we  passed  through  a  trying  scene.  A 
large  Indian  boy  came  to  the  mission  house,  and 
expressed  to  Mr.  Ferry  a  desire  to  be  received  in- 
to the  school.  Though  Mr.  F.  could  see  no  room 
for  him,  his  pity  for  the  boy  induced  him  to  consult 
the  family.  We  all  wished  him  to  be  received  ;  and 
though  our  labors  and  cares  are  great,  we  were 
willing  they  should  be  increased,  rather  than  he 
should  be  turned  away.  He  was  therefore  receiv- 
ed and  immediately  came  in,  cast  off  his  blanket, 
was  washed  and  dressed,  and  went  into  the  kitchen 
to  work  with  another  Indian  boy,  very  cheerfully. 
Soon  after  this,  I  was  absent  a  short  time.  When 
1  returned,  I  found  the  boy  standing  upon  the  stoop, 
with  a  sorrowful  countenance  ;  his  clothes  had  been 
taken  off,  and  his  blanket  cast  over  him  again.  I 
inquired  for  the  cause,  and  was  told  that  his  pa- 
rents are  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  his  father  says 
he  shall  be  obliged  to  answer  for  the  soul  of  this  son 
if  he  comes  here,  and  he  feels  very  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake it.  The  Catholics  had  been  very  busy  to 
prevent  his  staying,  and  there  had  arisen  so  much 
excitement  about  him,  it  was  thought  best  he  should 
leave.  A  brother  of  his,  who  has  been  in  the  mis- 
sion family  some  time,  had  been  rejoicing  to  see  him 
come  to  be  instructed  ;  but  now  he  was  bathed  in 
tears  to  see  him  compelled  to  go  away.  It  was  tru- 
ly affecting  to  think  he  must  go  back  again  into  the 
wilderness,  to  dwell  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism, 
and  receive  no  instruction  except  that  which  is 
worse  than  none,  the  vain  and  useless  forms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion." 

On  reading  the  above,  I  was  affected  lo  think  a 
Roman  Catholic  should  feel  such  a  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  soul  of  his  child;  when  I  see 
Christian  parents  who  seem  to  think  that  the  care 
of  their  children's  souls  lies  not  within  the  sphere 
of  their  duties.  P.    W.   H. 

IV—  B— ,  Feb.  14,  1831. 
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fair ;  and  we  are  not  going  to  die  yet,     When  we  I 
get  old  and  tired  of  life,  then  we  shall  be  willing  to 
die;    we  shall  have  nothing  then   to   attach   us  to' 
earth.     But  as  for  thinking  about  dying  now,  it  is  j 
a  strange  idea  to  us — ," 

Stop,  dear  young  friend  ;    let  rne  tell  you  about] 
one  who  has  lately  left  this  world  in  the  bloom  and  J 
buoyancy  of  youth.       Mary  Elizabeth    Miller  j 
looked   her  last  farewell  on  kindred  and    friend, 
and  all  the  gay  and  fascinating  scenes,  of  early  life,  [ 
in  the  seventh  year  of  her  age.     She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Portland  North  Sabbath  school  ;  and  on 
Lord's  day,  January  30,  attended  school  for  the  last ! 
fime.     She  recited  a  lesson  from  the  Bible  ;    and  I 
appeared  as  cheerful  and  healthy  as  those  around  j 
her.     But  alas  !  death,  which  always  selects  a  shi- 
ning mark,  and  riots  on  the  cheek  of  beauty,  had 
aimed  his  fatal  blow.      She  died  on  Friday,  Feb. 
11,  1831,  and  was  carried  to  her  long  home  the 
Sabbath  following. 

On  conversing  with  her  week-day  teacher,  I  was 
informed  that  Mary  had  not  naturally  a  reten- 
tive memory  ;  but  that  by  persevering  industry, 
she  was  enabled  to  commit  as  much  and  frequently 
more  than  many  of  her  associates.  And  her  Sab- 
bath teacher  states  that  she  was  the  most  intelligent 
and  attentive  scholar  in  her  class.  Although  she 
manifested  but  little  seriousness  of  mind  to  her 
friends  when  in  health,  yet  it  is  confidently  believ- 
ed, that  ere  she  had  entered  the  eternal  world,  she 
had  received  the  forgiveness  of  her  sins,  and  is 
no\v  made  pure  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

Say  not  then,  beloved  children,  that  old  age  is 
the  time  to  die.  Look  at  little  Mary,  and  to  hun- 
dreds that  die  in  early  youth;  and  can  you,  dare 
you  longer  live  unprepared  for  the  solemn  event  of 
death?  Visit  all  our  numerous  grave-yards  ;  whose 
ashes  slumber  there?  Principally  those  of  the 
young.  Read  the  obituary  records  of  our  weekly 
journals;  who  are  they  that  are  suddenly  snatched 
from  the  scenes  of  time?  Mostly  those  who  are  in 
the  morning  of  their  days.  As  a  friend  then  to 
your  everlasting  well-being,  I  would  invite  you 
early  ,to  give  your  hearts  lo  the  Savior,  and  let  not 
a  single  day  pass  over  your  heads,  without  having 
lifted  your  voice  in  prayer  to  God. 

The  death  of  this  scholar  ought  to  leave  a  deep 
and  salutary  impression  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  her,  and  who 
attended  the  same  Sabbath  school.  Dear  friends, 
little  Mary's  animating  countenance  will  be  seen 
no  more  among  you.  Her  form  is  passed  away,  and 
is  now  mouldering  in  the  dust.  Sooner  or  later 
you  all' will  follow  her.  Perhaps  this  year  may  be 
the  last  to  some  of  you  ;  perhaps  the  next ;  and 
probably  some  of  you  will  grow  up  to  manhood. 
Still  you  must  die;  and  the  great  question  is  not, 
when  you  shall  die,  but  how  you  die.  See  to  it  then, 
while  flushed  with  health  and  beauty,  that  yon  make 
your  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Portland.  D.  C.  C. 


she  was  fetching  away  the  last  piece,  they  levelled 
their  muskets  at  the  cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead  ; 
and  in  her  retreat  wounded  the  dam,  but  not  mor- 
tally. It  would  have  drawn  tears  from  any  but 
marble  hearts,  to  have  beheld  the  affection  expres- 
sed by  this  poor  beast  in  the  dying  moments  of 
her  young  ones.  Though  she  was  sorely  wounded 
herself,  and  could  but  just  crawl  to  the  place  where 
they  lay,  yet  she  carried  the  lump  of  flesh  she  had 
just  fetched,  and  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  laid  it  be- 
fore them  as  she  had  done  the  others  ;  and  when 
she  saw  that  they  refused  to  eat,  she  laid  her  paws 
first  upon  one  and  then  upon  the  other,  and  endeavor- 
ed lo  raise  them  up  :  all  this  while,|it  was  piteous  to 
hear  her  moan.  When  she  found  she  could  not 
move  them,  she  went  off;  and  being  at  some  dis- 
tance, looked  back,  and  moaned  :  this  not  availing 
to  entice  them  away,  she  returned  ;  and  smelling 
round  them  began  to  lick  their  wounds.  She  went 
off  a  second  time,  as  before  ;  and  having  crawled  a 
few  paces,  looked  again  behind  her,  and  for  some 
time  stood  moaning.  But  still  herjeubs  not  rising 
to  follow  her,  she  returned  to  them  again,  and  with 
signs  of  unspeakable  fondness,  went  round  one  and 
round  the  other,  pawing  them,  and  moaning.  Find- 
ing at  last  that  they  were  cold  and  lifeless,  she 
raised  herjhead  toward  the  ship.and  growled  a  curse 
upon  the  murderers,  which  they  returned  with  a 
volley  of  musket  balls.  She  fell  between  her  cubs, 
and  died  licking  their  wounds." 

Had  this  animal  got  among  the  destroyers  of  her 
young,  she  would  have  soon  shown  what  was  im- 
plied in  the  chafed  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps. 
See  2  Samuel  xvii,  8.  [Child's  Maga-ine. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
MARY  ELIZABETH  MILLER. 

We  all  must  die.  "  But,"  says  the  young  and 
thoughtless  child,  "you  tell  us  nothing  new;  we 
know  that  all  must  die;  and  we  in  our  turn  must 
leave  this  world  for  another.  But  we  have  lived 
only  a  little  while,  and  our  path  seems  pleasant  and 


A  BEAR  IN  A  SAW  MILL. 

Some  years  since,  when  the  Western  part  of 
New  York  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  wolves  and 
bears  were  not  afraid  of  being  seen,  some  enterpri- 
sing pilgrim  had  erected,  and  put  in  operation,  a 
saw-mill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gennesee.  One  day, 
as  he  was  sitting  on  the  log  eating  his  bread  and 
cheese,  a  large  black  bear  came  from  the  woods 
towards  the  mill.  The  man  leaving  his  luncheon 
on  the  log  made  a  spring,  and  sealed  himself  on  a 
beam  above,  where  the  bear  mounting  the  log  sat 
down  with  his  rump  towards  the  saw,  which  was 
in  operation,  and  commenced  his  appetite  on  the 
man's  dinner.  After  a  little  while  the  saw  progress- 
ed enough  to  interfere  with  the  feathers  on  Bruin's 
back  and  he  hitched  along  a  little,  and  kept  on  eat- 
ing. Again  the  saw  came  up,  and  scratched  a  lit- 
tle flesh.  The  bear  then  whirled,  and  throwing 
his  paws  around  the  saw,  held  on  till  he  was  mang- 
led through  and  through,  when  he  rolled  off,  fell 
through  into  the  flood  and  bled  to  death.  The  miller 
dragged  him  out,  and  made  many  a  good  dinner 
from  the  creature  that  had  robbed  him  of  one. 

Providence  Journal. 
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NATURAL    HISTORY, 


THE  STRONG  AFFECTION  OF  A  BEAR  FOR 
HER  YOUNG  ONES. 

"  In  the  year  1772,  the  Sea-Horse  frigate  and 
Carcass  bomb  were  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  the  North  Seas.  While  the  Carcass  lay  locked 
in  the  ice,  early  one  morning,  the  man  at  the  mast 
head  gave  notice  that  three  bears  were  making  their 
way  very  fast  over  the  frozen  sea,  towards  the  ship. 
They  had  no  doubt  been  brought  by  the  scent  of 
some  blubber  of  a  sea-horse,  that  the  crew  had  kil- 
led some  days  before,  and  which  was  burning  on 
the  ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach.  They  prov- 
ed to  be  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs  ;  but  the  cubs 
were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  lo  the 
fire,  drew  out  from  the  flames  part  of  the  flesh  of 
the  sea-horse  that  remained  unconsumrd,  and  ate 
it  greedily.  The  crew  from  the  ship  thew  great 
lumps  of  the  flesh  of  the  sea-horse  which  they  had 
still  left  upon  the  ice,  which  the  old  bear  fetched 
away  singly,  and  laying  each  lump  before  her  cubs 
as  she  brought  it,  she  divided  it,  and  gave  each  a 
share,  reserving  but  a  small  portion  to  herself.     As 


MY  GRANDMOTHER'S  GRAVE. 

"  Will  you  not  go  with  roe,  Ellen?"  said  the 
pleading  voice  of  a  little  girl  to  her  youthful  com- 
panion ;  "  Will  you  not  go  with  me,  just  lo  look  at 
my  grandmother's  grave?"  "I  will  go  with  you, 
Mary  ;  for  we  are  not  far  from  the  churchyard,  anil 
I  remember  your  grandmother  very  well ;  and  I 
used  to  love  her  too."  "  I  think  that  every  one  who 
knew  her  must  have  loved  her,"  was  Mary's  reply, 
as  they  proceeded  together ;  she  was  so  kind  and  so 
good,  especially  lo  little  children.  It  is  now  nearly 
three  years  since  she  closed  her  eyes  in  death  ;  and 
I  never  can  forget,"  continued  the  youthful  speak- 
er, with  an  earnestness  that  quickly  found  its  way 
to  the  heart  of  Ellen,  and  brought  tears  to  her  eyes, 
"  I  never  can  forget  the  solemn  scene.  My  father 
and  mother,  my  liule  brother  and  myself,  kneeled 
by  the  bed  side  to  receive  her  blessing  and  her  last 
farewell,  and — but  I  cannot  tell  you  all,  Ellen,  my 
grandmother  was  very  happy  when  she  died  ;  for 
as  my  mother  used  to  tell  me,  she  loved  the  Lord 
Jesus  while  she  lived  and  he  did  not  forsake  her  in 
the  hour  of  death.  And  I  never  look  at  that  grave. 
Ellen,  where  I  so  often  knelt  when  a  very  little 
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girl,  but  il  comes  into  my  mind  how  rmfny  prayers 
my  grandmother  has  offered  for  me,  and  how  she 
used  to  teach  me  to  pray  for  myself,  and  try  to  lead 
me  in  the  way  to  heaven.  And  then  I  think  how 
good  Gud  is  to  children,  when  he  gives  them  fathers 
and  mothers,  or  friends  who  love  Him,  and  who  are 
able  and  pilling  to  teach  them  the  things  that  are 
good;  who  will  read  to  them  in  the  Bible  and  ex- 
plain it  to  them,  and  tell  them  about  the  Lord  Je- 
sus'Christ,  who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  laid 
down  his  precious  life  on  the  cross  for  sinners  such 
as  we  are,  that  we  might  have  our  hearts  cleansed 
from  all  sin,  and,  when  we  die,  be  taken  to  heaven, 
to  live  with  him  for  ever.  And  I  know  that  child- 
ren are  very  wicked,  who  know  these  things,  and 
yet  do  not  care  any  thing  about  them  ;  and  I  often 
pray  that  I  never  may  become  so  careless,  and  for- 
get and  displease  God."  "  Let  us  kneel  down  here 
together,"  said  the  weeping  Ellen.  The  little  girls 
did  so,  and  Mary  offered  in  a  low,  solemn  tone  of 
voice,  a  simple  but  fervent  prayer  for  them  both  in 
the  lonely  village  church  yard,  by  the  side  of  her 
grandmother's  grave.  [Youth's  Friend. 


EDITOIIIAL. 


CONSCIENCE. 

useful   to  children,  to  have  early 


It  is  very 
struciion  about  the  powers  and  faculties  of  their 
own  minds;  and  this  article  is  designed  to  give 
them  some  knowledge  of  the  faculty  called  Con- 
science. It  is  that  faculty  which  approves  what  is 
right,  and  condemns  what  is  wrong.  There  are 
other  faculties  which  must  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  it,  which  cannot  here  be  particularly 
described;  such  as  Understanding,  Reason,  Heart, 
and  Will.  Enough,  however,  will  be  said,  to  show 
what  Conscience  is,  and  what  it  is  not. 

By  the  Understanding,  we  perceive  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong;  but  conscience  approves  the 
one  and  condemns  the  other.  By  the  use  of  our 
Reason,  we  often  find  out  duty,  when  we  could  not 
perceive  il  without  reasoning  ;  still  it  is  conscience 
that  steps  in  and  says  I  ought  to  perforin  duty,  and 
ought  not  to  commit  sin. 

All  persons  have  a  conscience  ;  and   it  shows  it- 
self very  early  in  life.      Young  children,  when  prop- 
erly taught  and  governed  by  their  parents, show  the 
workings  of  this  monitor  in  their  own  breasts.  They 
know  and  feel,  that  they  ought  to  love  and  obey 
their  parents,  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  treat  each 
other  kindly.      They    feel  self-condemned,  when 
they   have  broken  a  father's  commands,  or  told  a 
lie,  or  quarrelled   with  their  brothers  and   sisters. 
Even  a  little  child   never  began  to  pilfer  any   arti- 
cles which  did   not  belong  to   him,   after    he   had 
learned  the  eighth   commandment,  without  feeling 
guilty.     When  he  has  done  such  an  act,  he  can- 
not look  his  parents  in  the  face  without  confusion  ; 
he  cannot  go  to  bed  at  night,  without   feeling  that 
he  is  wicked,  and  deserves  to  be  punished.     Bnl 
they  who  do  what  they  know  to  be  right,  all  the 
day   long,    are    always    cheerful,  can    meet    their 
friends  with  confidence,  and  lay  their  heads  on  their 
pdlows  with  peace  and  comfort.    All  children  know 
from  their   own  experience  that  these  remarks  are 
true.     Now  these  facts  affoid  opportunity   to  give 
children  much  good  advice  and  many  affectionate 
warnings.  , 

Children,  let  me  advise  and  entreat  you,  always 
to  do  as  conscience  bids  you.  For  this  advice  there 
are  several  reasons. 

This  is  the  way  to  be  happy.  *'  The  wicked  are 
like  the  troubled  sea,  which  cannot  rest,  whose  wa- 
ters cast  up  mire  and  dirt."  But  he  who  always 
does  right,  although  he  may  be  afflicted  and  even 
reviled,  still  has  peace  in  his  own  bosom.  His 
mind  is 

— "  Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  cummer's  sea, 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  fli«  o'er  its  surface." 

There  is  no  misery  like  the  stings  and  reproaches 
of  a  guilty  conscience.  It  is  worse  than  sickness, 
and  pain, and  poverty, and  slavery, aqd  all  other  mis- 
eries you  can  imagine.  Thousands  are  wretched 
in  this  world,  in  the  midst  of  honors  and  riches  and 
pleasures,  because  a  guilty  conscience  obtrudes  up- 


on their  hours  of  solitude,  and  plants  thorns  upon 
their  pillows.  Conscience  fills  the  cup  of  tremb- 
ling in  the  world  of  despair ;  it  is  the  worm  that 
never  dies,  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,  to  the 
poor  souls  that  go  away  into  outer  and  everlasting 
darkness.  But  a  pure  and  approving  conscience 
is  a  "  continual  feast''  to-  the  good  man,  even  in 
this  world  of  sorrows.  It  brings  "  the  peace  of  God 
which  passes  all  understanding"  into  his  soul,  when 
he  lies  in  the  agonies  of  death.  It  gives  him  con- 
fidence before  his  Judge,  even  in  the  day  of  final 
account,  when  he  is  declared  to  be  "accepted  in 
t he  Beloved."  It  will  be  an  eternal  source  of  bless- 
edness and  joy,  in  the  presence  of  his  Redeemed. 
If  then  you  would  be  happy,  during  your  earthly 
pilgrimage,  or  when  you  leave  the  world  forever, 
never  disobey  the  admonitions  of  conscience. 

Another  powerful  reason  for  obeying  conscience 
is,  that,  when  you  resist  it,  you  render  it  hard  and 
stupid.  Wheu  a  child  first  does  wrong,  kjiowing 
it  to  be  wrong,  he  feels  condemned.  He  is  unhap- 
py, and  resolves  to  do  so  no  more.  But  he  offends 
again,  and  now  he  is  not  so  much  alarmed.  After 
a  few  transgressions,  conscience  does  not  speak 
so  loudly,  nor  make  him  feel  so  wretched.  He 
continues  to  transgress,  and  his  wicked  actions 
grow  up  into  a  habit.  Now  his  conscience  goes  to 
sleep,  and  he  commits  sin  almost  without  thinking 
of  his  guilt.  Soon  he  excuses  and  even  justifies  his 
wickedness,  and  wonders  how  he  could  ever  be  so 
weak  as  to  have  any  fears  of  punishment.  He  be- 
comes "  hardened  through  the  deceitfulness  of  sfn." 
He  disregards  the  counsels  of  his  friends, and  mocks 
at  the  warnings  of  God's  word.  This  is  the  way 
that  persons  become  "sold  to  sin,"  to  "commit 
iniquity  with  greediness,"  and  to  "declare  their 
sin  as  Sodom."  This  is  the  way  that  children  be- 
gin that  wicked  course,  which  trains  them  up  for  the 
gallows,  or  for  some  other  awful  end.  The  dread- 
fully profane  wretches,  who  now  blaspheme  God  at 
the  grog  shop  and  about  the  streets,  once  "  feared 
to  sin."  But  they  violated  their  consciences  in-one 
or  two  instances;  the  mercy  of  God  spared  them; 
judgment  was  not  speedily  executed  ;  they  lost  their 
painful  convictions  in  business  and  pleasures;  and 
before  loiig  "  their  hearts  were  fully  set  in  them  to 
]  do  evil."  Their  consciences  ceased  to  upbraid  them, 
and  at  length  became  "  seared  as  with  a  hot  iron." 
They  now  defy  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  and 
"  rush  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  Jehovah's  buckler." 
It  is  dreadful  to  see  youth  and  even  children,  be- 
come early  hardened  against  this  heavenly  monitor. 
Our  ears  bear  melancholy  proof  of  this  power  of  sin 
over  many  young  persons,  who  take  God's  holy 
name  in  vain,  and  trample  his  Sabbath  under  their 
feet.  Let  other  children  beware.  If  you  would 
not  become  so  bound  to  sin  that  conscience  shall 
let  you  alone,  always  obey  its  dictates,  and  "  keep 
a  conscience  void  of  offence,  both  towards  God  and 
man." 

Conscience  will  not,  cannot,  always  slumber. 
Il  may  lie  dead  in  the  soul  for  many  years.  But 
the  dying  beds  of  the  wicked  and  profane  often  as- 
sure us  that  it  will  awake  to  consume  them  with 
terrors.  But  if  approaching  death  does  not  arouse 
them:  if  they  die  as  the  fool  and  the  brute  die; 
still,  conscience  will  awake.  The  moment  that  the 
soul  has  left  the  body,  and  comes  to  the  presence  of 
a  holy  God  ;  then  every  delusion  vanishes,  and  the 
iniquities  of  a  whole  life  rush  upon  the  mind  to  ov- 
erwhelm it  with  dismay  and  eternal  despair.  Lis- 
ten therefore  to  conscience  noir,  while  it  may  keep 
you  back  from  sin,  and  save  you  from  its  upbraidings 
in  the  pit  of  woe. 


plums  !"  and  turning  to  her  sister,  Eunice,  very 
earnestly  said  to  her,  "Why  did  you  ask  me  to 
go  to  that  plum  tree  ?  I  should  not  have  gone, 
if  you  had  not  asked  me."  The  other  children 
did  not  seem  much  concerned;  hut  there  was 
no  pacifying  Phebe.  Her  mother  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  the  owner  of  the  tree,  and  re- 
quested of  hirn  that  she  might  have  the  plums; 
but  sttll  she  was  deeply  affected;  and  being  asked 
what  it  was  that  troubled  her  now  ?  she  said  that 
she  wept  because  it  was  sin.  She  declared  that 
if  Eunice  were  to  ask  her  a  hundred  times,  she 
would  not  go  again,  and  she  retained  an  aversion 
to  that  fruit  for  a  long  time  after. 

ENCOUBAGEMENT   TO    TEACHERS    OF   VERY  TOUKG 
*    CHILDREN. 

Two  little  children,  the  oldest  not  five  years  old, 
were  playing  together,  when  the  youngest  used 
an  improper  word. — "You  must  not  say  that," 
said  the  oldest,  " if  you  do,  you  will  never  see 
jOod."  "  Yes  I  shall," 'replied  the  youngest.— 
"But  you  cannot,"  said  the  other  very  seriuiisly. 
—"  for  my  teacher  says  'none  but  the  pure  in 
,  heart  shall  see  God,' — and  if  you  speak  such 
words,  you  are  not  pure  in  heart." — 5.  S.  Herald. 

THE    VALUE    OF    SABBATH     SCHOOL     LIBRARIES. 

A  little  boy  seven  years  old,  had  been  sitting 
long  silent  one  evening,  when  he  suddenly  spok«, 
"Mother,  I  know  one  thing."  "  What  is  that  ?" 
said  his  mother.  "  i  will  never,  while  I  live,  drink 
a  drop  of  spirits,  or  make  a  bet,  or  buy  a  lottery 
ticket,"  and  his  face  flushed  with  earnestness 
as  he  spoke.  "That  is  a  good  resolution,"  said 
his  mother;  "hut  what  made  you  think  of  it 
now?"  "Something  I  read  in  my  Sunday  school 
book,"  said  he,  "and  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

A  liltle  boy  five  years  oM,  who  had  been  furnished  wilh 
his  smoked  glass  and  charged  not  to  look  at  tlie  sun  with- 
out it,  was  seen  to  rim  and  drive  the  cow  into  the  barb  and 
close  the  door  very  carefully.  On  being  asked  why  he  did 
so,  he  said  he  was  afraid  the  cow  would  hurl  her  eyes 
looking  at  the  eclipse  ! 


MISCELLANY. 


PHEBE  BARTLETT. 

Phebe  Bartlett,  a  very  little  girl,  went  with 
some  other  children,  to  gather  plums  in  a  neigh- 
bor's orchard.  On  bringing  some  of  the  fruit 
home,  her  mother  mildly  reproved  her,  and  said 
she  ought  not  to  have  gathered  the  plums  with- 
out leave,  because  it  was  sin  :  God  had  command- 
ed her  not  to  steal.  The  child  not  being  sensible 
of  the  evil  he  fore,  seemed  greatly  surprised,  and 
bursting  into  tears  cried  out,  "I  wont  have  these 
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From  the  American  Monthly  Magazint. 
THE   BEJLFRY  PIGEON. 

Ob  the  cross  beam  under  (lie  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  budded  well. 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  there — 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  air; 
I've  passed  him  oil,  and  I  know  bis  peck 
By  the  play  of  gold  in  his  mottled  neck; 
And  I  love  to  sec  him  track  the  street, 
Willi  his  wary  eye  nnd  active  feet ; 
And  I  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  the  steeple  with  easy  wings, 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed, 
And  the  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last. 
'Tis  a  bird  1  love,  with  his  brooding  note, 
And  the  pulsing  llirub  in  bis  trembling  throat. 
There's  a  human  look  in  bis  swelling  breast, 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  his  lowlj  crest; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  I  feel — 
He  runs  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 
Whatever  is  rang  on  that  noisy  bell — 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  well. 
When  the  tongue  swings  out  to  ihe  midnight  moon- 
When  the  sexton  cheerly  rings  for  noon — 
When  the  clock  strikes  clear  nt  morning  light — 
When  the  child  is  waked  with  "nine  .it  night" — 
When  the  chimes  play  soft  in  the  Sabbath  air, 
Filling  the  spirit  with  the  tones  of  prayer — 
Whatever  tale  in  the  bell  is  heard, 
He  broods  on  his  folded  feet  unstirred, 
Or  rising  half  in  bis  rounded  nest, 
He  takes  the  time  to  smooth  his  breast, 
Then  drops  again  with  filmed  eyes, 
And  sleeps  as  the  last  vibration  dies. 
Sweet  bird  !  I  would  that  I  could  be 
A  hermit  hi  tho  crowd  like  thee  ! 
With  wings  to  tly  to  wood  and  glen, 
Thy  lot,  like  mine,  is  cast  with  men  ; 
And  daily,  with  unwilling  feet, 
I  tread,  tike  thefc,  the  crowded  street; 
But,  unlike  me,  when  day  is  o'er, 
Thou  canst  dismiss  the  world  and  soar, 
Or,  at  n  half-fell  wish  for  rest, 
Canal    in. ...in  the  feathers  on  ihy  breait, 
And  drop,  forgetful,  to  thy  nest. 
I  would  that  in  such  wings  of  gold 
I  could  my  weary  heart  upfoJd  ; 
I  would  I  could  look  down  unmoved 
(Unloving  as  I  am  unloved,) 
And  while  the  world  throngs  on  beneath, 
Smooth  down  my  cares  and  calmly  breathe ; 
And  never  end  with  others'  sadnes, 
And  never  glad  with  others'  gladness, 
Listen,  unstired,  to  knell  or  chime, 
And,  lapt  in  tjuiet,  bide  my  timjt. 
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THE    LIBEABT 


"LIFE  OF  A  MARINER." 

TliiB  Picture  is  the  Frontispiece  of  a  small  book  recently  pub- 
fished  by  Mr.  James  Lorikg,  entitled  "Life  of  a  Mariner: 
iieing  a  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and  Adventures  of  Major- 
General  Andrew  Burn,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  revised  from  the 
Edinburgh  edition."    The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  book. 

Shortly  before  leaving  the  American  station,  the 
Milford  very  narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked  in 
Halifax  harbor,  by  a  hurricane,  of  which  Lieu- 
tenant Burn  gives  the  following  account : — 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul ;  and  all  that  is  with- 
in me  praise  his  holy  name,  for  the  speedy  and  un- 
expected deliverance  he  wrought  this  day,  when 
death  in  all  its  horrors  seemed  ready  to  swallow 
me  up  ! — When  we  moored  the  ship  yesterday  af- 
ternoon, having  every  thing  snug,  no  foremast,  no 
masts  or  yards  aloft,  we  imagined  ourselves  perfect- 
ly secure.  But  how  insufficient  are  all  human  pre- 
cautions, when  they  oppose  the  ministers  of  the 
Almighty's  vengeance  !  We  are  too  apt  to  dread 
the  approach  of  danger  when  it  is  farthest  off,  and 
to  think  it  at  a  distance  when  it  is  very  near.  We 
went  to  bed  in  the  greatest  security  ;  but  between 
three  and  four  this  morning,  there  came  on  such  a 
violent  hurricane,  that,  before  we  could  well  get 
our  clothes  on,  the  ship  snapped  both  her  cables  in 
two  like  a  rotten  thread,  and  drove  with  amazing 
velocity,  we  knew  not  whither,  so  that  every  body 
was  looking  out  for  instant  destruction.  We  struck 
two  men-of-war  in  our  way,  carried  away  the  lar- 
board-quarter gallery  quite  smooth,  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  with  a  knife,  lifted  one  ship's  anchor  from  the 
bows  to  the  quarler  deck,  shaved  off  the  head  of 
another,  and  a  few  minutes  after  run  ashore  on  a 
heavy  surf.  We  began  firing  guns  of  distress,  and 
the  mizen-mast  was  ordered  to  be  cut  away;  but, 
before  it  received  a  single  stroke  of  an  axe,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  wind  snapped  it  off  a  foot  above  the 
deck  ;  and  just  as  we  were  expecting  every  moment 
that  the  ship  would  bilge  or  go  to  pieces,  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  abate  the  wind  :  the  sea  instantly 
went  down  ;  and  shores  being  fixed  to  keep  the  ship 
upright,  we  lay  quiet  till  day-break. — Then  we 
found  we  had  been  driven  a  mile  from  our  moor- 


ings, and  had  been  providentially  directed  to  a  spot 
of  sand,  close  to  a  ledge  of  rocks,  where,  had  we 
touched,  the  consequence  must  have  been  fatal." 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1778,  the  Milford 
was  ordered  home  ;  but  as,  in  the  preceding  years, 
several  of  the  marine  corps  had  been  left  in  Ameri- 
ca when  the  ships  proceeded  to  England,  Lieuten- 
ant Burn,  who  anxiouly  desired  to  revisit  his  native 
land,  and  to  see  once  more  his  wife  and  family,  set 
apart  a  day  to  entreat  the  Lord  for  these  things, 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  home  in  the  ship, — 
that  he  might  have  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyaoe, 
that  he  might  find  his  wife  and  children  in  health 
and  growing  in  grace,— that  he  might  find  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  with  whom  he  was  connected  increa- 
sed in  number,  loving  Christ  and  one  another,  and 
blest  with  eveiy  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that, 
when  he  joined  them,  he  might  be  more  zealous 
for  God — more  holy,  humble, and  more  circumspect 
than  ever.  But  while  in  suspense,  he  strove  against 
indulging  in  pleasing  anticipation,  or  appearing  to 
dictate  to  Providence.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  that 
I  can  possibly  conceive  in  this  life  could  give  me 
so  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  being  once 
more  comfortably  fixed  witll'my  wife  and  children. 
But  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will  to  determine  otherwise, 
my  heart  deceives  me  very  much,  if,  after  a  few 
struggles,  it  would  not  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the 
decree  of  Providence.  Let  me  go  or  stay,  my 
whole  heart  and  soul  shall  say, — "  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done  !"  His  prayers  were  heard  ;  and  on 
the  27lh  of  January  1778,  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
leaving  Halifax.  They  encountered  a  furious  storm 
in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic;  but  after  a  passage 
of  twenty  days, anchored  safely  at  Spithead  :  though, 
on  examiming  the  vessel,  it  was  matter  of  universal 
astonishment  that  she  had  escaped  founderino-,  as 
her  main-keel  was  found  to  be  broken  in  two. 

On  February  28  he  joined  his  family,  with  whom 
he  remained  comfortably  for  ten  weeks,  when  he 
was  sent  on  the  recruiting  service,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  the  greater  part  of  that  year.  Early  in  the 
next,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain-lieu- 
tenant, and  ordered  on  active  service.  The  Eanle 
to  which  he  was  appointed,  was  destined  for  India  ; 
and  the  idea  of  so  long  a  separation  from  those  he 
loved,  was  dreadful  to  a  man  of  such  an  affection- 
ate disposition  as  Captain  Burn.  While  the  vessel 
lay  at  Spithead,  there  was  some  probability  of  his 
being  relieved  by  anolher  officer;  and  he  made  ap- 
plication, both  to  the  general  and  the  admiralty,  for 
this  purpose.  But,  though  his  request  was  granted 
by  the  general,  he  failed  of  obtaining  his  wish,  the 
captain  who  was  ordered  to  replace  him,  not  arri- 
ving at  Portsmouth  in  lime.  Though  the  disap- 
pointment was  acute,  he  bore  it  with  patience.  "  I 
have  now,"  said  he,  on  the  day  before  he  sailed, 
"given  up  every  hope  of  being  relieved  from  this 
India  voyage  ;  and  I  trust  the  Lord  will,  ere  long, 
make  me  to  see  it  was  good  for  me  I  had  not  my 
own  will."  And,  on  the  morning  when  the  fleet 
sailed,  he  thus  expresses  himself. — "  Now,  my  soul, 
look  back,  and  see  how  the  Lord  has  defeated  all 
my  efforts,  and  my  hope  of  being  delivered  from 
this  long  voyage,  and  say  without  murmuring,  His 
sovereign  will  be  done!  And  while,  through  thy 
grace,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  trace  thy  footsteps  in 
the  various  dispensations  of  thy  providence,  may  I 
every  day  have  fresh  cause  to  cry  out,  Good  is  the 
Lord  ;  just  and  righteous  are  all  his  ways  I" 

Captain  Burn  relieved  the  tedium  of  the  voyage, 
by  endeavoring  to  inslruct  the  marines  intrusted  to 
his  charge,  not  only  in  their  military  duties,  but  in 
those  higher  concerns,  which,  by  a  stiange  infatua- 
tion, men,  the  more  they  are  exposed  to  danger,  the 
more  apt  are  they  to  forget.     He  brought  them,  one 


i  by  one,  into  his  cabin,  and,  laying  aside  the  officer, 
assumed  the  humbler  guise  of  a  Christian  teacher  ; 

]  but  he  who  could  lead  soldiers  fearlessly  to  a  field 
of  battle,  laments,  that  he  found  himself  timid  when 

j  he  attempted  to  recommend  a  Saviour  to  his  fellow- 

j  sinners. 

The  fleet  in  which  he  sailed,  on  its'passage,  touch- 

I  ed  at  Madeira.  This  beautiful  island  then  present- 
ed a  wretched  picture  of  the  miserable  influence  of 
the  Romish  superstition  on  a  population  of  devotees, 
where  priests  bear  rule.     (See  Picture.) 

"  I  this  morning  took  leave  of  the  shore  and  town 
of  Funchal,  happy  in  recollecting  I  was  born  a 
Briton,  and  not  a  Portuguese;  a  Protestant,  and 
not  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  a  freeman,  and  not  a  slave. 
What  filth,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  have  I  been 
witness  to  for  some  days  past  1  What  a  pleasino-, 
fertile  spot  might  this  island  be  made,  if  there  were 
nor  such  swarms  of  ecclesiastical  locusts,  priests, 
friars,  and  nuns,  who  eat  up  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  do  nothing  towards  cultivating  it!  There  aie 
at  least  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  in  Madeira  ;  but 
the  greatest  part  live  in  what  an  Englishman  would 
call  a  state  of  poverty.  The  clergy,  noblesse,  and 
principal  merchants,  fare  sumptuously,  while  the 
rest  starve,  and  are  slaves.  If  it  were  possible  to 
make  the  stump  of  an  old  rotten  tree  walk,  you 
could  hardly  distinguish  it  from  a  Portuguese  peas- 
ant. The  bloom  of  health  I  have  not  seen  on  any 
face,  male  or  female,  in  all  the  island.  The  better 
sort,  who  are  screened  from  the  sun,  look  as  if  they 
were  just  recovered  from  a  fit  of  sickness  ;  and  the 
lower  class  seem  burnt  and  shrivelled  to  a  cinder." 


N  ARE  ATI  VE. 


THE  ABANDONED. 

The  following  facts  I  had  from  the  mouth  of  a 
venerable  clergyman  in  B ,  whose  days,  wheth- 
er estimated  by  the  amount  of  good  accomplished, 
or  by  their  actual  number,  can  neither  be  said  to 
be  "  few  or  evil."  It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  hu- 
manity to  reach  the  "  fourscore  years,"  which  "by 
reason  of  strength,"  men  sometimes  do  ;  and  more 
rarely  still  is  it  the  privilege  of  an  aged  minister  to 
look  back  upon  the  history  of  half  a  century's  min- 
isterial labor,  and  find,  "no  line  he  would  wish  to 
blot."  That  this  is  true  of  the  venerable  man  to 
whom  I  refer,  as  of  any  man,  all  who  "  have  com- 
panied  with  him  all  the  time  he  has  gone  in  and 
out  among  them"  can  testify.  But  my  purpose  is 
not  to  write  his  eulogy,  but  to  state  two  facts  that 
•have  come  under  his  knowledge. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  he  instituted 
circular  conferences,  and  to  make  them  more  in- 
teresting, and  bring  the  truth  to  bear  more  on  in, 
dividual  consciences  he  adopted  the  plan  of  person- 
al conversation.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  he  be- 
gan in  one  corner  of  the  room, and  was  goino-  round, 
in  order  to  converse  familiarly  and  affectionately 
with  each  individual.  He  had  proceded  but  a  little 
way,  when  some  young  ladies,  who  sat  in  an  oppo- 
site part  oflhe  room,  began  to  bestir  themselves 
and  manifest  a  determination  to  avoid  a  rencounter 
which  might  possibly  disturb  their  false  security. 
With  much  ado,  and  by  passing  directly  by  their 
minister,  they  got  out  of  the  room. 

"I  looked  at  them  as  they  went  out,"  said  the  ven- 
erable man,  "and  felt  that  they  were  running  atcay 
from  the  means  of  grace.  I  marked  them,  I  have 
marked  them — I  have  observed  their  course  in  life. 
In  the  course  of  my  ministry  here,  L  have  been 
blessed  with  eight  general  revivals — some  of  them 
very  powerful  and  extensive.  They  passed  through 
all,  uninterested  spectators.  Not  one  of  them  was 
ever  an  anxious  awakened  inquirer.     They  died  a: 
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they  had  lived.      A  few  weeks  ago,  I  commilled  I  over  on  dry  land.     And   he  also  pondered  upon  his 
the  last  of  ihem  to  the  silent  tomb.       They  lived    parting  address  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  how 


and  died,  to  human  view,  uninterested  for  their  | 
souls,  and  unawakened,  unconverted,  unsanclified, 
unsaved."  What  a  comment  are  facts  like  these 
upon  the  honor  which  God  puts  upon  the  means  of 
grace  ;  and  who  that  reads  this  will  ever  undervalue 
or  slight  them?  On  his  own  head  rest  the  respon- 
sibility !  Verily  there  is  a  God  that  has  said,  "  My 
spirit  shall  not  always  strive." 

"  I  was  once  called,"  says  the  same  venerable 
man,  "  to  visit  a  young  lady,  who  was  said  to  be  in 
despair.  She  had  at  some  time  previous,  been  se- 
rious, and  had,  it  was  hoped,  resolutely  set  her  face 
Ziun-ward.  In  an  evil  hour  some  of  her  former 
associates,  gay,  pleasure-loving  young  ladies,  called 
on  her  to  accompany  them  to  a  ball.  She  refused 
to  go.  The  occasion,  the  company,  the  parade  and 
gaiety,  were  all  utterly  dissonant  with  her  present 
feelings.  With  characteristic  levity  and  thought- 
lessness, they  urged  her — ridiculed  her  "  method- 
ism,"  railed  at  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  her  spirit- 
ual guides;  and,  finally,  so  far  prevailed,  that  with 
a  desperate  effort  to  shake  off  her  convictions,  and 
regain  her  former  carnal  security,  she  exclaimed, 
'•  Well  I  will  go,  if  1  am  damned  for  it." 

"  God  took  her  at  her  word.  The  blessed  Spirit 
immediately  withdrew  his  influences,  and  instead  of 
the  anxious  sigh  and  longing  desire  to  be  freed  from 
the  body  of  sin  and  death,  succeeded,  by  turns,  the 
calmness  and  the  horrors  of  despair. 

"The  wretched  victim  knew  that  the  Spirit  had 
taken  his  final  leave;  no  compunctions  for  sin,  no 
tears  of  penitence,  no  inquiries  after  God,  no  eager 
seeking  of  the  "place  where  Christians  love  to 
meet,"  now  occupied  the  tedious  hours. 

"Instead  of  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  health, there 
came  the  paleness  and  haggardness  of  decay.  The 
wan  and  sunken  cheek,  the  ghaslly  glaring  eye,  the 
emaciated  limb,  the  sure  precursors  of  approaching 
dissolution,  were  there.  The  caresses  of  friends, 
the  suggestions  of  affection,  all  were  unheeded. 
The  consolations  of  piety,  the  last  resource  of  the 
miserable,  were  to  her  but  the  bitterness  of  death. 
In  this  state  of  mind,  I  was  called  to  visit  her. 
•When  I  entered  the  room  where  she  was,  and  be- 
held her,  pale  and  emaciated, and  reflected  that  the 
ravages  of  her  form  without,  but  faintly  shadowed 
forth  the  wreck  and  desolation  within,  I  was  almost 
overpowered.  Never  had  1  conceived  so  vivid  an 
idea  of  the  woe  and  misery  of  those  who  have 
"  quenched  the  spirit." 

"  I  proposed  prayer.  The  word  threw  her  into  an 
agony.  She  utterly  refused.  No  entreaties  of 
friends,  no  arguments  drawn  from  the  love  of  God, 
or  from  the  fullness  and  freeness  of  atoning  blood, 
could  prevail  to  shake  her  resolution.  I  left  her 
without  having  been  able  to  find  a  single  avenue  to 
her  heart,  or  to  dart  one  ray  of  comfort  into  the  dark 
bosom,  which,  to  all  human  view,  was  soon  to  be 
enveloped  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  dreadful  expression  of  that 
ghastly  countenance — the  tones  of  that  despairing 
voice.  The  impression  is  as  vivid  as  though  it  had 
been  but  yesterday.  O,  that  all  the  young,  gay, 
thoughtless  ones,  who  stifle  the  convictions  of  con- 
science, and  repress  the  rising  sigh,  who  dance  a- 
long  on  the  brink  of  utter  reprobation  and  despair, 
would  read  and  lay  to  heart  the  warning  which  the 
last  hours  and  death  of  this  young  lady  are  calcula- 
ted so  forcibly  to  make." — Pastor's  Journal. 


UOBALITT . 


For  the  Yovth'i  Companion. 
"GO  UP,  THOU  BALD-HEAD." 

There  came  an  old  man  to  Bethel.  As  he  pass- 
ed along  the  street,  we  may  suppose  he  was  medi- 
tating upon  the  wonderful  events  which  had  so  lately 
happened.  He  wore  the  mantle  of  a  friend,  whom 
he  had  seen  going  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire  ; 
and  as  he  looked  upon  it,  he  remembered  how  he 
had  accompanied  him  from  Gilgal  to  Bethel,  and 
from  Bethel  to  Jericho,  and  from  Jericho  to  Jordan, 
and  how  with  this  mantle  he  had  smitten  the  riv- 
er and  its  waters  were  divided,  so  that  they   wcnl'rea  cried  for  help  in  vain. 


his  own  heart  burned  within  him  as  they  went  on 
and  talked.  He  recalled  also  his  emotions  when 
he  saw  him  ascend  to  heaven,  and  cried,  the  chari- 
ot of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof.  Nor  could 
he  forget  how  the  Jordan  was  divided  when  he 
smote  it  with  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  nor  how  the 
Lord  had  heard  his  prayer  and  healed  the  waters 
of  Jericho.  He  came  to  Bethel  to  visit  the  school 
of  the  Prophets  which  was  there,  and  to  tell  them 
of  these  things,  and  to  encourage  them  to  press 
forward  in  the  great  work.  He  was  an  old  man 
and  weary.  He  was  known  and  respected  by  all 
good  people,  nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  the  wicked. 
Even  the  children  in  the  streets  of  Bethel  knew  the 
Prophet  Elisha,  and  they  gathered  around  him  as 
be  entered  into  the  City  ;  but  it  was  not  to  do  him 
reverence.  They  had  been  taught  by  their  wicked 
parents  to  despise  the  prophets  and  holy  men.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bethel  were  un- 
doubtedly wicked  men,  for  a  golden  calf  had  been 
set  up  there,  for  the  people  to  worship.  This  good 
old  prophet  had  probably  been  there  before,  and 
preached  to  them  about  their  idolatry  and  entreated 
them  to  turn  unto  the  Lord  their  God,  and  warned 
them  of  the  awful  punishment  which  would  assur- 
edly come  upon  the  ungodly.  For  this  they  haled 
him,  and  as  he  passed  through  their  streets,  on  er- 
rands of  mercy,  taught  their  children  to  say,  "  there 
goes  the  old   bald-headed  prophet." 

His  righteous  soul,  like  that  of  Lot,  was  vexed 
that  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  should  be  thus  despised. 
The  children  thronged/around  him,  but  he  did  not 
turn  to  bless  them.  He  went  up,  mourning  over 
the  idolatry  of  Bethel,  praying  that  God  would  pour 
out  his  Spirit  there,  and  convert  these  monuments 
of  sin  into  the  monuments  of  his  mercy.  Though 
insulted  by  the  children  of  Bethel, while  he  was  pray- 
ing for  them  he  went  on,  turning  neither  to  the  right 
hand  nor  the  left.  The  children  followed  him,  in 
scores,  just  as  you  have  seen  them  pursue  and  in- 
sult a  poor  man  bereft  of  his  reason,  or  an  inoffen- 
sive idiot,  in  our  days.  They,  sometimes  become 
enraged,  and  turn  about  and  throw  stones  at  the 
wicked  boys  and  drive  them  back  ;  but  old  Elisha, 
the  holy  man,  heeded  not  their  abuse.  Or  if  he 
turned  about  it  was  to  reason  with  them,  and  try 
to  convince  them  of  their  sin.  He  might  be  suppo- 
sed to  have  said,  "children,  I  am  an  old  man  ;  have 
you  not  been  taught  to  respect  old  age  ?  I  have 
done  you  no  harm, why  should  you  insult  me  ?  The 
eye  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  you  ;  have  you  not 
been  taught  the  fear  of  the  Lord'!  I  am  afraid  not, 
bullet  me  tell  you  that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom."  But  what  did  they  say? 
They  mocked  him.  They  repeated  the  words  af- 
ter him  with  reproaches  and  sneers,  and  added, 
"  Go  up,  thou  bald-head  ;  Go  up,  thou  bald-head." 
Your  master,  they  say,  has  gone  up  to  heaven,  in 
a  fiery  chariot,  why  did  you  not  go  up  after  him? 
Go  up,  thou  bald-head.  We  would  be  rid  of  you. 
We  want  to  hear  no  more  of  your  preaching.  When 
do  you  expect  that  God  will  send  his  chariot  after 
you  ?  Go  up,  thou  bald-head.  Or  are  you  going 
up,  first,  as  did  your  master,  to  take  a  farewell  of 
your  children,  in  yonder  school  of  the  prophitsl 
Go  up,  thou  bald-head ;  Go  up,  thou  bald-head. 
Thus  did  the  children  of  Bethel.  They  not  only 
insulted  and  mocked  the  holy  man,  but  they  insult- 
ed and  mocked  the  great  and  glorious  God  of  heav- 
en. Ought  such  children  to  be  permitted  to  live' 
The  Prophet  was  amazed  at  their  impiety.  He 
turned  back  and  looked  on  them,  lo  see  if  they  would 
persist  to  mock  God  and  his  servant.  No  doubt  he 
wept  in  view  of  the  awful  destruction  which  was 
coming  upon  them.  He  cursed  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.  He  cursed  them,  not  because  they 
had  mocked  Iiim,  but  because  they  had  spoken 
lightly  of  God.  Probably  they  laughed  at  his  de- 
nunciations ;  but  their  mirth  was  of  short  duration, 
for  there  came  forth  two  she-bears  out  of  (he  wood 
and  forty-two  of  them  were  torn  in  pieces.  Hark! 
do  you  not  hear  their  cries?  There  wa9  mourn- 
ing and  weeping,  that  day,  in  Bethel.  The  child- 
The  bears  had  no  mer- 


cy. And  their  bereaved  parents  cried  with  an  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry,  as  they  collected  the  scattered 
limbs  of  their  dead  children  and  buried  them  out  of 
their  sight. 

Children  was  not  this  an  awful  death  ?  Remem- 
ber that  although  the  bears  do  nol  come  out  of  the 
wood  when  you  speak  lightly  of  God,  to  tear  you 
in  pieces,  yet  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished. 
A  more  fearful  destruction  will  come  upon  those 
who  repent  not,  when  they  shall  be  turned  into  hellr 
where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  their  fire  is  not 
quenched.  S.  D. 


OBITUARY. 


RUTH  MARIA  ROBBINS. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  religion 
in  sustaining  the  young  mind  in  the  trying  hour  of 
death,  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Rltii  Maria 
Rorbins,  a  child  of  but  ten  years  old,  who  died  at 
Ouincy,  Illinois,  on  the  22d  of  August  last.  This 
interesting  child  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  At  a 
very  early  age  she  discovered  much  strength  of 
mind,and  an  uncommonly  amiable  disposition.  Her 
mother  was  an  exemplary  member  of  the  church, 
and  one  who  was  duly  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  training  up  her  children  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  Maria  was  the  subject  of 
many  prayers,  and  received  much  wholesome  in- 
struction when  very  young.  At  the  age  of  three 
years  she  was  sent  to  the  Sabbath-school.  She  ve- 
ry soon  became  much  attached  lo  her  teachers ; 
was  always  punctual  in  her  attendance,  and  never 
failed  to  learn  well  her  lessons.  About  a  year  ago, 
her  parents  removed  to  Quincy.  Here  there  was 
no  Sabbath-school,  and  the  sound  of  "the  church 
going  bell"  was  not  heard.  Maria  felt  very  sensi- 
bly these  privations,  and  often  spoke  with  regret  of 
the  change  in  her  situation. 

Her  last  illness  was  very  distressing,  but  she 
bo-e  it  with  all  the  patience  and  resignation  of  an 
aged  Christian.  The  physician  who  attended  her 
declared  that  he  had  never  before  seen  so  much 
fortitude  and  patience  exhibited  by  one  so 
young.  When  asked  if  she  did  not  wish  to 
recover,  she  answered,  "If  I  should,  I  must 
die  some  time;  I  trust  I  am  now  prepared  to 
go,  then  why  should  1  wish  to  continue  longer  on 
earlh.  I  desire  to  go  to  God,  in  whose  presence 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  forever  more.  There  I  shall 
be  free  from  sin  and  pain,  and  dwell  for  ever  with 
my  Saviour."  She  then  said  to  her  mother  and 
little  sisters,  "  I  have  put  my  whole  trust  in  Christ, 
and  now  he  supports  me;  you  must  all  do  likewise, 
and  in  the  trying  hour  he  also  will  be  your  support- 
er." She  was  told  a  few  days  before  her  dealh  that 
a  church  was  to  be  formed  at  Quincylhe  nextweek. 
She  said  "  I  should  be  happy  to  join  it,"  and  then 
inquired,  "  Are  there  not  some  in  all  churches  who 
are  hypocrites?"  Her  mother  replied,  "No,  in 
the  church  of  the  first  born,  the  society  of  Heaven 
are  all  holy,  harmless  and  undefiled."  "True," 
said  she,  "and  I  shall  soon  be  a  member  of  that 
society."  Then  with  rapture  she  exclaimed,  "Pare- 
well,  world;  I  am  going  home." 

She  often  expressed  a  wish  that  she  could  see  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  that  he  might  converse  and 
pray  with  her.  The  Rev.  Mr.  B.  was  then  in 
town,  but  unable  to  visit  her,  being  himself  >ery 
sick.  Her  wish,  however,  was  gratified.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  W.  was  providentially  passing  through 
Quincy  a  day  or  two  before  she  died,  and  hearing 
of  her  illness,  called  to  see  her.  He  found  her  fond 
parents  bending  in  silent  sorrow  over  the  emaciated 
form  of  the  patient  little  sufferer.  He  approached 
her  bed-side.  She  extended  to  him  her  hand,  and 
inquired  if  he  recollected  Maria  Robbins.  On  be- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  said,  I  must 
soon  die,  will  you  pray  with  me?  He  complied 
wilh  her  request,  and  afterwards  conversed  with 
her,  relative  to  her  prospects  in  a  future  world.  She 
was  too  feeble  lo  say  much,  but  expressed  entire 
resignation  lothe  will  of  God.  On  being  asked  if  she 
felt  willing  to  die,  she  answered,  "  Yes — for  I  have 
given  myself  to  the  Saviour,  and  he  will    never 
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forsake  me  "  After  this  her  pain  became  very  se- 1  vice  and  instructions.  -  Let  me  therefore,  my  dear  not  help  wishing  that  you  were  present  to  en- 
lere  bur.'he  never  suffered  .murmuring  word  to  j  children,  hog  your  attention  to  what  1  am  go.ng  to  joy  the  scene,  he  natural  fireworh io !  the country, 
escape  from  heHips,  and  was  frequent)/  heard  to   say  on  this  subject.  j  as  I  may  call  the  appearance  and  flight  of  the  Cu- 

say,  "  Lord,  I  bow  before  thee  in   humble  submis- 


sion to  thy  will,"  and  in  this  spirit  she  died. 

[  Western  Luminary. 


RELIGION. 


PULL  IT  TJP  BY  THE  ROOTS. 

"Father  here  is  a  dock,"  said  Thomas,  as  he  was 
at  work  with  his  father,  in  the  garden,  "shall  I 
cut  it  off  close  to  the  root  t" 

"No,"  replied  his  father,  "that  will  not  do,  I 
have  cut  it  up  myself  many  times,  but  it  grows 
again  stronger  than  ever.  Pull  it  up  by  the  root, 
for  nothing  else  will  kill  it." 

Thomas  pulled  and  pulled  again,  at  the  dock, 
but  the  root  was  very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  he 
could  not  stir  it  from  its  place  ;  so  he  asked  his  fa- 
ther to  come  and  help  him,  and  his  father  went  and 
soon  pulled  it  up. 

"  This  dock  root,  Thomas,"  said  his  father, 
"  which  is  an  evil  and  a  fast  growing  weed  in  a 
garden,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  evil  things  that 
grow  so  fast  in  the  hearts  of  children.  A  bad  pas- 
sion even  when  found  out  is  hard  to  be  removed, 
it  is  of  no  use  to  trifle  with  it;  there  is  no  other 
way  to  overcome  and  destroy  it,  but  to  pull  it  up  by 
the  root." 

"  You  have  often  seen  in  our  garden,  Thomas, 
that  when  the  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow,  they  spoil 
all  the  plants  and  flowers  that  grow  near  them.  So 
it  is  with  evil  passions  in  the  heart  of  a  child.  If 
a  little  boy  is  ill-tempered,  we  must  not  expect  to 
find  in  him  good-humor,  cheerfulness,  thankful- 
ness, and  a  desire  to  make  others  happy.  And  a 
Tittle  girl  who  is  idle,  we  need  not  expect  to  be  in- 
dustrious, neat,  or  carefult  As  weeds  injure  the 
flowers,  so  bad  passions  will  injure  good  qualities. 
If  a  child  is  unduliful  to  his  parents,  and  despises 
the  commandments  of  God,  we  might  as  well  look 
for  a  rose  or  a  tulip  in  a  bed  of  nettles,  as  hope  to 
find  in  his  heart  those  graces  and  good  desires  that 
we  love  to  See  growing  there.  Now  this  is  quite  a 
sufficient  reason  why  all  bad  passions  should  be 
pulled  up  by  the  root. 

"  Every  bad  habit,  every  evil  passion  which  trou- 
bles you,  you  should  try  with  all  your  heart  and 
mind  to  overcome;  you  should,  if  possible,  tear  it 
up.  But  you  will  find  your  own  strength  but  weak- 
ness, and  you  must  apply  to  that  Almighty  friend, 
who  alone  is  able  to  strengthen  you,  and  assist  you. 
He  can  take  from  your  heart  the  love  of  sin  ;  and 
this  is  the  only  sure  way  of  destroying  it,  as  we 
have  the  dock,  by  pulling  it  up  by  the  roots." 

[Youth's  Friend. 
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The  earnest'  desire  of  those  who  furnish  you  cullos.  I  had  scarcely  arrivtd  in  ihe  island,  before 
with  little  books,  is  that  you  may  increase  in  the  this  splendid  insect  was  mentioned  by  all  my 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  blessed  word  !  young  acquaintances,  in  terms,  as  I  thought,  of  en- 
ofGod.  Your  duty  therefore,  my  children,  is  to|thusiasm  and  extravagance,  natural  to  their  age. 
love  esteem,  and  obey  them.  "Obey  them,"  |  But  I  observed  that  the  elder  and  more  sedate  were 
says  St.  Paul,  "  who  have  rule  over  you,  and  submit  almost  as  unmeasured  in  the  terms  of  their  descrip- 
yourselves;  fjr  they  watch  for  your  souls,"  Heb. ;  lion.  I  remembered  with  what  delight  in  my  child- 
xiii.  17.  Attend  to  whatever  they  tell  you  is  God's  :  hood  I  used  to  gaze  on  the  meadow  or  lawn,  in  the 
command  ;  and  remember  that  it  is  not  only  they,  j  summer,  when  the  fire-flies  were  plenty,  and  cheer- 
but  God  who  requires  it.  And  when  they  reprove  ed  the  darkness  of  the  evening  by  the  sudden  flash, 
you  for  any  thing  they  may  have  seen  improper  in  '■  and  as  sudden   an   extinguishment,  of  their   ray  of 


your  conduct,  towards  them  or  towards  others 
school  or  out  of  school,  you  are  bound  to  mind 
what  they  say.  Be  assured  they  advise  you  only 
for  your  good,  they  have  your  temporal  and  eternal 


light,  and  I  supposed  the  Cucullos  might  be  an  ex- 
hibition a  little  more  splendid. 

The  season  for  them   has  come.      One   or  two 
made  their  appearance  the  first  evening,  and  were 


DUTY  OF  SABBATH   SCHOLARS  TO  THEIR 
TEACHERS. 

"Hear  instruction  and  be  wise."  Prov.  viii.  33. 
Most  of  you,  my  dear  children,  have  been  told 
that  Sabbath  Schools  are  established  in  every  town, 
and  in  almost  every  village  in  this  happy  country  ; 
and  that  there  are  many  children  in  other  nations, 
who  have  no  opportunities  of  instruction,  and  who 
at  this  moment,  as  your  little  hymn  says, 

"  Dwell 

Where  ignorance  and  darkness  reigns  ! 

Who  know  no  heaven,  who  fear  no  hell ; 

Those  endless  joys,  those  endless  pains." 

When  you  know  this,  and  think  of  it  should  not 
your  little  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  lo  God, 
for  having  put  into  the  hearts  of  his  people,  a  desire 
to  form  these  institutions  for  your  instruction  in  the 
way  of  righteousness?  Should  you  not  also  try  ve- 
ry much  to  please  and  oblige  those  who  exert  them- 
selves, and  who  give  up  their  time  to  leach  you  ? 
This  is  a  point  which  too  many  of  you,  my  dear 
children,  fail  in.  Yes,  I  fear  your  teachers  have 
too  often  to  lament  your  inattention  to  their  instruc- 
tions, and  your  neglect  of  their  reproofs  and  admo- 
nitions. It  is  my  wish  that  you  may  be  made  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages  you  now  enjoy,  and  of  the 
benefits  you  may  derive,  if  you  attend  to  their  ad- 


welfare  at  heart.     They  remember  the  charge  their  j  hailed  like  the  first  notes  of  birds  in  the  spring.  A 

Saviour  gave  to  St.  Peter  lo  "  feed  his  lambs,"  and 

in  obedience  lo  his  command,  they  devote  part  of 

their  time  to  teach  you  the  one  thing  needful,  and 

to  explain  those  scriptures,   "which  are  able   to 

make  you  wise  unto  salvation." 

Their  chief  aim  is  to  teach  you  the  first  princi- 
ples of  religion,  by  telling  you  of  the  God  who  made 
you,  of  the  Saviour  who  died  for  you,  and  of  the 
Spirit  who  sanctifies  you  ;  how  you  may  obtain 
peace  in  this  world,  and  happiness  in  the  world  to 
come.  They  not  only  instruct  you,  but  they  pray 
for  you.  And  will  you  not  oblige  them  by  attend- 
ing to  their  instructions  ;  the  most  unkind  return 
for  all  their  care  and  labor  is  to  see  the  ill  success 
of  them.  Even  the  publicans  and  sinners,our  bless- 
ed Lord  says,  "  do  good  to  those  who  do  good  to 
them."  Oh!  how  anxious  should  you  be,  then,  my 
little  friends,  to  repay  your  kind  teachers  who  thus 
employ  their  time  for  your  improvement;  how  it 
behoves  you  to  attend  to  their   instructions. 

Think  upon  this,  think  how  it  grieves  them  when 
they  have  cause  to  reprove  you  for  your  inattention 
or  misconduct ;  remember,  that  by  slighting  their 
advice,  you  not  only  grieve  them,  but  you  are  dis- 
obeying the  commands  of  God  ;  and  that  if  you  con- 
tinue to  despise  and  reject  their  instructions,  you 
will  sooner  or  later  reflect  upon  your  bad  conduct 
with  shame  and  remorse. 

Strive  then  to  please  them,  resolve  for  the  future 
to  obey  their  commands,  pray  that  the  Lord  would 
shed  his  love  in  your  hearts,  that  a  kind  temper  may 
govern  your  behavior  towards  them.  Praise  God 
for  the  opportunities  of  a  Sabbath  school,  where 
you  are  taught  the  way  to  heaven  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Show  gratitude  to  your  teachers,  by  your  attention 
to  what  they  say,  and  if  you  are  really  desirous  of 
giving  them  pleasure,  endeavor  lo  fulfil  their  wishes 
lo  the  utmost  of  your  power.  Go,  children,  and 
keep  this  in  your  minds,  and  if  you  are  so  foolish  as 
lo  think  that  your  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  that 
love  and  respect,  and  such  other  returns  as  you  are 
able  to  give  them,  let  me  again  tell  you,  that  to  leach 
you  to  read  is  but  a  small  part  of  their  labors; 
ihey  walch  over  your  souls  ;  they  often  bear  you  in 
their  hearts  before  God  ;  they  pray  tliat  their  in- 
structions may  not  be  lost  upon  you  ;  and  that  as 
you  grow  in  years  you  may  grow  In  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  his  great  salvation. 

I  do  hope  thai  you,  my  dear  children,  have  at- 
tended to  what  I  have  said  ;  if  you  have,  surely  you 
are  convinced  of  the  ingratitude  you  show  to  God 
and  your  teachers,  if  you  continue  to  disobey  their 
commands.  That  you  may  be  brought  by  the  pow- 
er of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  feel  truly  thankful  for  the 
privileges  you  enjoy,  and  that  you  may  be  enabled 
to  love  and  obey  your  teachers  from  ihe  best  and 
purest  of  all  motives — the  desire  of  serving  God — is 
my  earnest  prayer.  [Child's  Magazine. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CUCULLOS. 

Extracted  from  "  Abbot's  Letters  from   Cuba," 
Recompensa,  St.  Mares,  April  20,  1828. 
Last  evening  amidst  the  usual  sporls  of  the  twi 
light  hour  on  ihe  batey  of  the  plantation,  I  could  confinement. 


few  more  cheered  ihe  second  evening;  and  afier 
a  lapse  of  a  week,  and  the  fall  of  a  heavy  shower, 
they  are  innumerable.  Their  sportive  hour  com- 
mences with  twilight.  Out  sallies  ihe  family,  old 
and  young,  from  the  mansion  to  gaze.  The  Cu- 
cullos dart  in  all  directions,  like  so  many  brilliant 
stars  or  comets,  over  the  lops  of  plantations  and 
trees,  now  soaring  and  again  descending;  sudden- 
ly they  wheel  from  one  direction  lo  another, 
pursuing  and  pursued,  and  playing  their  circles 
round  each  other,  with  a  sort  of  magical  enchant- 
ment. It  seems  as  if  the  stars  had  left  their  orbits, 
and  were  mingling  in  a  mazy  dance  for  ihe  enter- 
tainment of  the  transported  gazers. 

Our  glow-worm  and  firefly  are  not  to  be  mention- 
ed with  ihe  Cucullos.  The  light  which  these  give 
is  not  a  flash,  but  steady,  emitted  through  two  large 
eyes,  always  visible  except  when  they  are  flying  from 
you,  and  it  is  a  light  of  uncommon  whiteness  and 
purity,  not  like  the  red  glare  of  a  lamp, not  like  ihe 
fiery  radiance  of  Mars,  but  the  soft  beams  of  Venus, 
the  morning  and  evening  star.  The  swiftness  and 
irregularity  of  their  flight,  the  distance  at  which 
they  can  see  and  be  seen,  the  diameter  of  the  cir- 
cle in  which  they  are  seen  to  attract  each  other, 
and  the  ardor  wilh  which  they  concentrate  lo  a 
meeting,  and  whirl  round  a  common  centre,  delight 
the  spectator,  and  old  and  young  are  alive  with 
pretty  equal  glee. 

The  children  often  use  a  lamp  as  a  decoy,  and 
the  distant  Cucullos  is  attracted  and  taken.  One 
Cucullo  is  exhibited  lo  attract  others,  and  hundreds, 
fall  into  the  snare  and  become  prisoners,  and  are 
kept  in  cages  prepared  for  them,  or  in  baskets  cov- 
ered wilh  a  cloth.  They  are  apt  to  pine  in  confine- 
ment, and  without  great  skill  and  care,  they  die. 
It  is  usual  to  feed  ihem  with  cane  and  plantain  ; 
and  it  is  necessary  carefully  lo  bathe  them  in  wa- 
ter, and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  They  love  ihe  dew» 
of  evenine,  and  showers  of  rain,  and  to  bask  in  the 
sun;  and  lhat  management,  which  best  combines 
the  elements  of  their  comfort,  is  most  likely  to  pre- 
serve them  alive. 

While  the  family  is  amused  on  the  batey,  the 
negroes  are  playing  an  active  game  in  the  avenues, 
and  taking  as  many  of  ihese  splendid  captives  as  pos- 
sible. The  negro  mothers  use  them  as  their  nurs- 
ing lamps.  The  Creoles  are  seen  running  about 
with  them  in  their  hands,  and  sometimes  with  a  half 
dozen  of  them  cruelly  strung  on  a  spire  of  grass. 
This  inhumanilv  to  so  beautiful  an  insect  ought  lo 
be  rebuked  by  iheir  masters,  but  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  done  with  an  ill  grace,  as  young  ladies, 
I  am  told,  adorn  their  persons  for  evening  assem- 
blies with  a  string  of  Cucullo  brilliants,  disposed 
on  their  necks  or  frocks  wherever  they  may  ap- 
pear to  the  best  advantage  ;  willing,  it  should  seem, 
to  lose  some  of  their  moral  charms,  to  display  their 
persons  in  the  greater  lustre,  and  to  the  belter  ad- 
vantage. 

In  apology  for  this  feminine  custom,  it  is  said 
lhat  there  is  a  part  of  ihe  Cucullo,  which  can  be 
pierced  without  suffering  to  the  insect.  The  pre- 
cise amount  of  its  sufferings  with  this  kind  of  usage, 
the  insect  has  no  tongue  to  explain.  With  the  ten- 
derest  treatment  they  expire  by  hundreds  when  in 
Out  of  three  hundred  attempted  lo 
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be  carried  to  the  United  Stales,  by  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  half  a  dozen  only  survived  the  voyage.  A 
distinguished  Spaniard,  whom  I  know,  was  more 
successful,  and  reached  New-York  with  fifty,  and 
being  something  of  a  humorist,  he  gave  them  their 
liberty  in  Broadway,  in  a  fine  evening  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  was  sufficiently  diverted  by  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  citizens,  and  the  eagerness  of  a  thou- 
sand hoys  in  pursuit  of  the  sparkling  fugitives. 
Your  curiosity  to  see  the  Cucullo  is,  1  doubt  not, 
sufficiently  roused;  yet  I  know  you  loo  well  to  be- 
lieve that  you  would  desire  that  pleasure  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pining  and  death  of  nineteen  in  twenty 
in  leaving  their  own  balmy  climate. 

The  Cucullo  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  broad.  It  resembles  the 
snapping  hug  of  our  country,  though  a  little  longer. 
In  the  day  time,' it  is  sleepy,  and  gives  but  a  faint 
light  of  a  considerable  brilliancy,  however,  when 
shaken.  In  the  night  they  give  light  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  the  nursery,  and  young  eyes  can 
see  to  read  by  them. 


EDITORIAL. 


CONSCIENCE. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  more  to  chil- 
dren about  Conscience,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
marks made  lasl  week.  I  would  continue  my  ad- 
vice and  affectionate  warnings,  concerning  their 
treatment  of  the  monitor  which  God  has  put  into 
their  minds. 

Let  me  then  advise  you,  dear  children,  that  you 
do  not  resist  the  admonitions  of  Conscience  in  Hi- 
de things,  or  in   those  which  may  appear  small  to 
you.     There  are  many  children  who  will  not  lie, 
or  steal,  or  swear   profanely,  or  do  any  other  very 
wicked  thing,  who  at    the  same   time  allow  them- 
selves in  what  they  would  consider  small  offences. 
They  are  actions  which   they   know  to  be  wrong, 
lhal  is,  they  are  not  right:  but  they  think  they  are 
(rifles:  and  therefore  ihey  can  commit  only  trifling 
sins  when  they  do  them,  and  resist  the  warnings  of 
Conscience   only   a  little.      But  they  oughl  lo  re- 
member, that  all  the  great  sinners,  who  are  now 
either  on  earth  or  in   hell,  began  to  transgress  in 
this  very  way  ;  therefore  in  this  same  way  they  be- 
gin to  stumble  and  fall,  and  take  the  way  that  leads 
them  to  destruction.     They  should  reflect  too,  that 
with  children  little  things  are  great.     They  cannot 
r.ommit  such  enormous  crimes  as  adults  can  ;  and 
»re  under  no  temptations  to  do  it;  and  the  effects 
of  doing  bad  things  which  are  suited  lo  the  age  and 
understanding  of  little  folks  are  as  bad  as  the  con- 
sequences of  greater  crimes  upon  older  persons. 
They  should  remember  too,  that,  if  they  stifle  the 
voice  of  Conscience  in  doing  the  least  thing  which 
they  know  to  be  wrong,  they  take  one  step  in  putting 
that  monitor  to  sleep.     They  resist  its  power,  and 
begin  a  course  of  resistance  which  will  certainly 
grow  and  increase;  so  that  by  little  sins  alone  their 
consciences   may  early  become   hardened  and  stu- 
pified,  and  they  will    be  prepared  to  commit  more 
aggravated  sins  long  before  they  attain  to  the  age 
of  manhood.     In  childhood  also  habits  are  very  easi- 
ly and  quickly  formed;    and  the  habit  of  bushing 
conscience  lo   sleep  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  wicked  into  which  they  can  fall.     Y'ou  may 
think,  children,  when  you  say  this  is  a  small  and 
triflinu  offence,  that  you  will  nci'erdo  such  wicked 
things  as  others;  but  you  know  not  how  soon  you 
may  be  hardened  Id  iniquity,  and  commit  the  very 
deeds  the    thought  of  which   now   fills   you  with 
terror.     Remember,  then,  the  dear  child  mention- 
ed in  last  week's  Companion,  who  would  not  do  so 
small  a  thing  as  to  eat  plums  taken   from  a  neigh- 
bor's orchard,  iccause  it  was  sin.     Resist  the  first 
appearance  of  evil ;  keep  a  tender  consciencc.even 
in  the  smallest  matters ;    and  let  not  sin   deceive 
you  and  Satan  get  advantage  over  you,  before  you 
are  aware  of  it.     He  who  deceives  in  his  words  or 
conduct  now,  will  soon  not  be  afraid  to  lie  also  a- 
bout   trifling   matters;    he  who  allows  himself  in 
"  while  lies"  to  day,  will  tell  "  black"  ones  to-mor- 


uf  others,  if  they  entice   you  to  sin.      Thousands 
have  had  their  consciences  hardened  by  merely  do- 
ing as  they  saw  others  do,  and   following  their  per- 
nicious ways,  against  their  own  convictions.     They 
looked  on  and  saw  their  companions  commuting  sin, 
and  perhaps  heard  their  invitations  to    come  and 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  same  way.     They  knew  it 
was  wrong  ;  but  the  temptation  was  too  strong,  their 
associates  were  urgent,  and  for  once  they  yielded 
and  joined  wiih  them.     To  return  was  not  so  easy. 
They  had   resisted  the  faithful   monitor,  they  had 
darkened  their  own    minds,  ihey    had    given   their 
companions  power  over  them,  and  now  they  are 
ready  to  be  led  captive  again.     When  the  tempta- 
tion   returns,  they  yield  again,  and  soon  learn  to 
follow  the  multitude  to  do  evil  without  remorse.  In 
this  way  they  become  the  servants  of  sin,  and  their 
bands  are  made  strong.      "  My  son,  if  sinners  en- 
tice thee  consent  thou  not."     "Go  not  in  the  way 
of  evil"  children  ;  "  avoid  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass 
away."   "The  companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroy- 
ed."    Listen  not  to  the  entreaties  of  the  most   be- 
loved friends,  if  they  ask  you  to  do  any  thing  that 
is  wrong,  but  always  inquire  whether  God    will  ap- 
prove the  deed,  and  do   what  His   word  and   your 
own  conscience  require.     You  may  sometimes  have 
the  sneers  of  thoughtless  and  sinful   children;    but 
think   how   easy  it  is  lo  bear   the    reproach   of  the 
wicked  if  you  have  the  approbation  of  God. 


MISCELLANY. 


row. 
Another  direction  is. 


Take  heed  of  the  example 


SABBATH  SCHOOL,    ANECDOTE. 

Related  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoover,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Sabbath  School  Union,  in  Philadelphia. 
"If,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  had  accompanied  me 
in  a  walk  through  this  district,  two  years  ago,  I 
could  have  led  you  to  a  house,  or  rather  a  hovel, 
not  far  from  this  spot,  which  was  unfit  to  be  the 
habitation  of  man  of  beast.  There  you  would 
have  seen  a  widow,  with  her  seven  children,  in  the 
rags  of  poverty,  and  with  the  imprint  of  misery 
on  their  countenances;  the  room  and  its  occu- 
pants forming  a  scene  of  wretchedness  seldom 
surpassed.  If,  sir,  you  will  go  with  me  to-mor- 
row, I  will  show  the  same  house,  but  no  longer  a 
miserable  tenement.  Within,  you  shall  behold 
the  same  widow  and  the  same  seven  children, 
but  clothed  in  comfortable  raiment,  and  peace 
smiling  in  their  faces.  Sir,  the  Sabbath  School 
Teacher  has  been  there,  and  he  has  led  them 
to  the  place  of  holy  instruction.  God  has  visited 
them  in  the  plenitude  of  his  grace,  and  five  of 
those  seven  children  give  joyful  evidence  that 
they  have  passed  from  death  to  life  " 

PREACHING  OP  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

Several   years   ago,  D was   visited  with  a 

revival.     One   evening   Mrs. and    her   little 

daughter  attended  a  meeting,  and  while  the  min- 
ister was  speaking  of  the  neglect  of  family  duties, 
of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  of  family  prayer, 
the  little  daughter,  who  listened  attentively,  and 
perceived  that  the  preacher  was  describing  a 
neglect  that  she  had  witnessed  herself,  whisper- 
ed to  her  mother,   this   question:    "Ma,   is  Mr. 

talking   to   you  ?"      This  was   powerful 

preaching  to  the  mother  ;  she  was  immediately 
brought  under  deep  convictions,  which  resulted 
in  her  hopeful  conversion  to  God. 

[JVea  York  Evangelist. 

MY  MOTHER'S  LAST  PRATER. 

May  God  protect  thee,  my  little  one,  suid  my 
mother,  as  I  stood  by  her  dying  bed.  There  was 
a  soft  tremor  in  her  failing  voice,  which  check- 
ed the  joyous  laugh  which  trembled  on  my  lip, 
as  I,  in  childish  joyfulness,  shook  the  pale  hand 
of  my  dying  parent  from  my  bend,  and  buried 
my  brow  in  the  rich  mass  of  bright  hair  which 
floated  over  her  pillow.  Again  her  sweet  voice 
sighed  forth,  "  Lead  her  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  her  from  evil."  I  raised  my  face  from  its 
beautiful  resting  place,  and  young  as  I  was,  felt 
the  influence  of  a  mother's  prayer.  Her  lips 
still  moved,  and  her  deep  blue  eyes  were  bent  on 
me  ne  if  they  would  have  left  one  of  their  bright 
unearthly  rays  as  a  seal  to  her  death-bed  cove- 
nant, but  she  spoke  not  again  ;  the  last  effort  of 
nature  had  uttered  that  prayer,  and  6be  lived  not 
to  breathe  another. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  God  has,  in 
a  great  degree,   caused  that  prayer  to  be  instru- 


mental in  gaining  its  own  nnswer  ;  for  often  when 
the  heedlessness  of  childhood  and  youth  would 
have  led  me  into  errors,  has  the  Bweet  voice, 
now  hushed  forever,  intermingled  itself  with  my 
thoughts,  and,  like  the  rosy  link  of  a  fairy  chain, 
drawn  me  from  my  purpose.  Oft,  when  my 
brow  has  been  wreathed  with  flowers  for  the  fes- 
tival, when  my  cheek  has  been  flushed,  and  my 
eye  sparkled  with  anticipated  pleasure,  have  I 
caught  the  reflection  of  that  eye  in  the  mirror, 
and  thought  it  resembled  my  mother's  ;  her  Inst 
maternal  supplication  to  heaven,  has  come  back 
to  my  memory  ;  the  clustering  roses  have  been 
torn  from  my  head  ;  sober  sadness  has  chased 
the  unnatural  glow  from  my  cheek  and  the  sight 
from  my  eye,  and  my  thoughts  have  been  carried 
back  to  my  lost  parent,  and  from  her  to  the  heav- 
en she  inhabits  ;  the  festival,  with  all  its  attrac- 
tions, has  been  forgotten,  and  I  have  been  "  de- 
livered from  temptation." 

Again,  when  tlie  sparkling  wine  cup  hns  al- 
most bathed  my  lips,  has  the  last  prayer  of  my 
mother  seemed  to  mingle  with  its  contents,  and 
it  has  remained  untested.  When  my  hand  ha* 
rested  in  that  of  the  dishonourable,  and  trembled 
to  touch  of  him  that  "says  in  his  heart,  there  is 
no  God,"  has  that  voice  seemed  to  flow  with  his 
fascinating  accents;  I  have  listened  to  it,  and  fled 
as  if  from  a  serpent  of  my  native  forest. 

Oft  have  I  henrd  it,  as  a  warning,  sound  high 
above  the  music  of  the  violin,  ns  I  have  joined  in 
the  mazes  of  the  intricate  cotillon,  and  it  hns 
saved  me  from  temptation.  Never  have  I  receiv- 
ed any  great  good,  escaped  any  threatening  evil, 
or  been  delivered  from  temptation,  hut  I  have  im- 
puted it  to  the  effects  of  my  mother's  last  prayer. 
[.V.   Y.  Bap.  Repository. 

POETRY. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  SENNACHERIB. 

11.   KINGS.   XIX.  85. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 

And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold, 

And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 

When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  o'er  deep  Galilee. 

Like  the  leaves  nf  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 

That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen ; 

Like  lite  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown. 

That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 

For  the  angel  nf  dealh  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 

And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  ns  he  passed, 

And  the  eves  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 

And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still  ! 

And  there  lay  the  steed,  with  his  nostril  all  wide, 

But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride, 

And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  lurf, 

And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  surf. 

And  there  lay  the  rider,  distorted  and  pale, 

With  the  dew  on  his  brow,  and  the  rust  on  his  mail ; 

And  the  tents  weie  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 

The  lances  unlifled,  the  trumpet  unblown. 

And  the  widows  of  Ashur  are  loud  in  their  wail, 

And  the  idols  are  broke  in  the  temple  of  Baal; 

For  the  might  of  the  Gentile,  unsmote  by  the  sword,    % 

Hath  melted  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  Lord  !     Hvaofl. 


From  the  Episcopal  Watchman. 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  ADELAIDE  IMLAV, 
Daughter  of  IV.  H.  Imlay,  of  Hartford,  Con. 
"Whv  is  our  infant  sister's  eye 

No  more  with  gladness  bright  1 
Her  brow  of  cherub  heautv,  why 

So  like  the  marble  white  V 
My  little  flock  !  ye  need  no  more 

To  hush  vour  sportive  tread, 
Nor  whimpering  pass  the  mullled  door. 

Your  sweettst  one  is  dead. 
Ye  list  in  vain  her  joyous  tone 

Of  echoed  mirth  to  hear, 
Nor  will  her  suffering  dove-like  moan 

Again  distress  your  ear; 
Lost  to  a  mother's  pillowing  breast, 

The  snow-wreath  marks  her  bed, 
Her  polished  cheek  in  earth  must  rest, 

Tour  sweetest  one  is  dead. 
Returning  Spring  the  birds  will  call 

Their  tuneful  lays  lo  lake, 
And  vales  and  trees  and  slieamlets  all 

From  winter's  dream  awake, 
Again  our chcrish'd  (lowers  shall  bloom, 

Anew  (heir  fragrance  shed, 
But  she,  the  darling,  will  not  come, 

Your  sweetest  one  is  dead. 
Ye  know  that  blest  Redeemer's  nqme. 

Who  gaz'd  on  Childhood's  charms, 
Indulgent  heard  its  gentle  claim, 

And  clasp'd  it  in  his  arms  ; 
To  Him  your  sister-babe  bath  gone, 

Her  pains  and  tears  nre  o'er, 
Safe  near  her  Heavenly  Father'B  Throne, 

She  tastes  of  Death  no  more. 
Hartford,  February  2d,  1881. 


H, 
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Vol.  IV. 


THE    LIBXABT. 


THE  SCOTTISH  LOOM  BOY; 

Or  Memoir  of  Alexander  Edington,  who  died  January  1, 1823, 
aged  18  years.     Tlie  following  is  the  third  chapter  of  this  book, 
which  may  be  iourid  at  Mr.  James  Loring's  Sabbath  School 
Book  Store,  132  Washington  Street. 
His  behavior  in  the.  Family  as  a  Son  and  Brother. 

What  Alexander  learned,  he  carefully  and  consci- 
entiously practised.  To  his  parents,  he  was  scrupu- 
lously obedient  in  all  things;  and  unweariedly  en- 
deavored to  please  and  make  them  happy.  He  was 
equally  distant  from  the  temper  of  those  children, 
who  when  they  receive  the  commands  of  their  pa- 
rents, peevishly  or  passionately  say,  No  :  and  that 
of  those  young  hypocrites,  who  flatter  their  parents 
with  promises  of  obedience,  which,  however,  if  they 
can  help  it,  they  have  no  intention  to  fulfil.  His 
obedience  was  what  it  ought  to  be,  prompt,  cheer- 
ful and  uniform  ;  a  circumstance  which,  while  it 
made  his  parents  feel  the  slroke  which  separated 
him  from  them  far  more  painfully,  now  accompa- 
nies their  remembrance  of  him  with  a  joy,  which 
the  death  of  disobedient  children  never  can  yield 
to  their  weeping  fathers  and  mothers.  Let  this 
thought,  added  to  all  your  obligations  to  filial  love, 
excite  you  my  young  friends,  to  "  honor  and  obey" 
those  whom  God  requires  you  to  obey,  and  whom 
every  lie  of  nature  obliges  you  to  obey. 

There  are  many  young  people,  who  when  ming- 
ling with  strangers,  lay  themselves  under  restraints, 
and  contrive  to  appear  very  gentle  and  very  inof- 
fensive, who  are  rude,  and  provoking,  and  turbu- 
lent in  the  bosom  of  their  families;  who  seem  to 
think  that  the  close  ties  of  kindred  by  which  they 
are  bound  to  their  brothers  and  sisters,  give  them 
a  license  not  only  to  be  more  familiar  with  them, 
than  with  strangers,  but  to  treat  them  with  indiffer- 
ence and  freely  to  indulge  in  unkind  looks,  harsh 
words,  and  abusive  treatment — behavior  most  unbe- 
coming, most  unchristian,  and  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  reprobated. 

Such  behavior,  I  need  not  tell  you,  the  amiable 
subject  of  these  remarks  never  did  display.  What 
he  was  in  public,  that  he  was  at  the  fireside,     The 


mild,  meek,  peaceable  Sabbath  scholar,  was  a  kind 
and  most  affectionate  brother,  never  using  towards 
his  brother  and  sisters  that  irritating  language, 
which  is  stich  a  fruitful  source  of  quarrels  in  fami- 
lies ;  never  provoking  them  to  wrath,  but  by  his 
words  and  conduct,  exciting  them  to  love  and  good 
wor/cs.  He  felt,  what  alas,  too  many  children,  even 
of  those  who  love  one  another,  do  not  feel,  a  ten- 
der concern  for  the  spiritual  and  eternal  welfare  of 
his  brother  and  sisters.  The  things  which  he  had 
learned  of  religion,  he  was  anxious  to  communicate 
lo  them.  The  improprieties  of  conduct  into  which 
they  occasionally  fell,  he  felt  painfully,  and  some- 
times sharply  reproved  ;  but  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  the  sinceresl  affection  for  them,  which  dicta- 
ted these  reproofs.  Sometimes  he  informed  his  fa- 
ther of  their  misconduct,  but  never  till  he  saw  that 
his  own  counsels  were  fruitless;  and  when  on  these 
occasions  his  father  lifted  the  rod  of  chastisement, 
he  seemed  to  feel  more  than  the  sufferer  himself. 

But  to  show  you  how  near  to  his  heart  lay  their 
religious  improvement,  I  shall  state  a  fact;  and, 
I  pray  God,  that  the  statement  of  it  may  be  bless- 
ed, as  the  means  of  leading  every  one  of  you,  whom 
the  Divine  Spirit  has  taught  to  pray,  and  who  may 
be  similarly  circumstanced,  to  follow  his  lovely  ex- 
ample. 

When  on  Sabbath  days,  his  parents  had  gone  to 
the  house  of  prayer  to  worship  God,  they  commit- 
ted the  care  of  the  younger  children  to  Alexander. 
On  these  occasions,  he  acted  more  like  the  father, 
than  the  brother;  more  like  a  man,  than  a  boy. 
He  read  to  them  interesting  passages  from  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures,  and  other  good  books,  catechised 
them,  and  pointed  out  to  them,  so  far  as  he  was 
able,  that  way  in  which  they  ought  to  go — that 
course  of  life  which  they  ought  to  pursue.  After 
spending  a  considerable  lime  with  thern  in  these 
exercises,  and  having  shut  the  door,  and  secured 
himself  from  interruption,  he  engaged  with  them 
in  the  worship  of  that  God  to  whom  he  had  been 
endeavoring  to  lead  them.  He  engaged  in  singing, 
reading,  and  prayer, — a  scene  on  which  the  Chris- 
tian eye  rests  with  delight, — yea,  looking  down 
I  from  their  temple  in  the  heavens,  and  beholding, 
j  amidst  much  inconsideration.irreligion  and  profani- 
ty in  the  rising  generation,  an  altar  erected  to 
their  God  by  a  child,  and  surrounded  by  children, 
angels  themselves  would  rejoice. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture which  he  read,  and  endeavored  to  expound, 
was  the  concluding  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  in  which  the  apostle  slates,  and  inculcates 
various  relative  duties,  beginning  with  the  impor- 
tant exhortation  :  "  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of 
God,  us  dear  children  ;  and  walk  in  love  as  Christ 
also  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us,  an 
offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  of  a  stceet  smelling 
savour."  Al  another  time,  the  subject  which  he 
read  was  the  account  given  by  the  Evangelist  Mat- 
thew of  the  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer  in  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane,  and  on  the  cross  of  Calvary. 
A  part  of  his  observations  on  this  interesting  part 
of  sacred  History,  is  still  recollected  by  one  of  his 
little  auditory,  and  was  nearly  as  follows  :  "  Some 
may  think  on  reading  of  the  sufferings  which  God 
inflicted  on  his  only  begotten  and  well-beloved  Son, 
that  he  was  cruel, — but  you  must  not  think  that  he 
was  cruel.  It  was  from  love  lo  us  that  these  suf- 
ferings were  inflicted  on  Christ.  God  did  not  hate 
his  Son  when  he  inflicted  these  things  upon  him — 
he  loved  him  ;  and,  O!  how  great  then  must  be 
his  love  to  sinners,  that  to  save  them,  he  should 
afflict  his  own  Son  so  severely." 

At  what  particular  period  he  began  this  exercise, 
cannot  now  be  determined,  nor  can  we  state  the 


length  of  time  during  which  it  was  continued  by 
him.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  must  have  taken 
place  somewhat  prior  to  his  twelfth  year;  for  after 
that  age,  I  believe  he  was  seldom  absent  from  the 
public  ordinances  of  religion  on  Sabbath  davs.  It 
had  been  carried  on  by  him  for  a  considerable  time 
ere  his  parents  were  aware  of  it,  and  their  delight 
we  may  be  sure  was  great  when  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  it,  not  by  himself,  but  by  a  yaung- 
er  member  of  the  family. 

You  will  probably  be  expecting  to  hear  that  such 
conduct,  on  his  part,  produced  much  good  fruit 
among  them,  who  were  so  much  the  object  of  his 
brotherly  affection  and  care.  I  hope  that  it  has  ; 
and  that  as  they  grow  up  in  life,  they  will  be  found 
walking  in  that  way  of  holiness  and  peace,  in  which 
he  was  so  anxious  lo  lead  them.  But  you  are  nev- 
er to  forget,  that  the  best  instructions  and  exam- 
ples must  be  accompanied  with  the  divine  blessing, 
or  they  will  prove  ineffectual  to  secure  any  good. 
For  this  blessing  on  his  humble  endeavors, to  impress 
the  minds  of  his  brother  and  sisters,  he  prayed,  and 
we  truit  God  will  graciously  answer  his  prayers. 
One  good  effect  flowing  from  his  instructions  and 
example  was  visible, — a  high  degree  of  reverence 
and  love  for  himself,  which  all  of  them  felt  and  dis- 
played. His  word  had  an  influence  over  them, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  bis  father. 

I  have  now  exhibited  your  departed  school-fellow 
in  different  aspects  and  relations;  as  occupying  a 
place  in  the  family, and  a  seat  in  the  Sabbath  school, 
as  a  son,  a  brother,  and  companion.  I  shall,  in  the 
next  chapter,  slate  what  were  his  views  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  what  their  influence  on  his  dispositions 
and  conduct — on  his  heart  and  life. 


NARRATIVE. 


A  WARNING  TO  CARELESS  YOUTH. 

Furnished  by  a  Clergyman. 

In  the  central  part  of  New  England,  there  lives 
a  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  Mr.  O.,  with  a 
young  family,  in  prosperous  business  and  of  res- 
pectable standing  in  society.  The  wife  only  is 
hopefully  pious,  though  the  whole  family  respect 
religious  institutions,  and  the  children  are  religi- 
ously educated  ;  while  more  than  ordinary  attention 
is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  their  intellect  and  the 
improvement  of  their  manners.  The  family  had 
risen  up  and  gone  on  smoothly  in  life,  without  any 
of  those  scenes  of  affliction  and  adversity  which 
damp  worldly  ardor  and  sink  the  spirit.  It  is  rare 
for  a  real  christian  to  be  so  much  indulged,  and  to 
be  borne  on  so  pleasantly  by  the  gales  of  success, 
surrounded  bv  promising  children,  as  was  Mrs.  O. 
But  God  was  holding  in  his  hand,  though  unseen, 
the  rod  of  conection  ;  and  was  about  to  write  emp- 
tiness and  vanity  upon  all  the  worldly  prosperity  of 
this  interesting  family.  The  cup  however  which 
divine  Providence  was  preparing,  was  to  be  sweet- 
ened with  mercy.  The  children,  though  regular, 
moral,  and  respectable,  were  gay  and  thoughtless, 
like  other  youth  ;  and  were  calculating  much  upon 
the  world  to  make  them  happy,  and  apparently 
thinking  of  no  higher  good.  In  the  spring  of  1830, 
the  second  daughter  aged  17  years,  was  taken  un- 
well. I  was  soon  convinced,  contrary  to  the  views 
of  herself  and  her  friends,  that  her  case  was  hope- 
less, and  endeavored  in  a  gentle  way  to  produce 
the  same  conviction  in  them,  to  prepare  their  minds- 
for  the  issue. 

Less  than  three  weeks  before  her  death,  express- 
ing as  she  did,  a  hope  of  soon  regaining  her  flesh, 
which  had  been  wasting,  I  inquired  if  she  ever 
thought  that  she  might  not  recover  ?  She  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative.     Question.  '*  What  are  your 
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views  and  feelings  when  jou  think  so?"  Ans.  "I 
cannot  tell  you;  I  should  t'eel  very  differently  res- 
pecting the  issue  of  my  sickness,  if  I  had  religion." 
Q.  "  Are  you  convinced  that  yon  have  no  relig- 
ion?" A.  "  Yes."  I  proceeded  in  conversation, 
as  I  thought  the  slate  of  her  mind  and  situation  re- 
quired. She  was  much  affected.  I  left  the  house 
after  making  a  prayer,  and  receiving  a  request  to 
visit  her  as  often  as  I  could.  I  called  repeatedly, 
aiul  almost  every  day  for  a  week  previous  to  her 
death.  From  the  time  she  was  informed  that  she 
might  not  recover,  her  seriousness  increased,  her 
impressions  deepened, and  her  convictions  ol  sin, and 
her  perceptions  of  divine  truth,  became  more  clear 
and  distressing;  while  she  retained  her  reason  strong 
and  uninterrupted.  What  follows  is  penned  from  re- 
collection as  a  part  of  her  conversation  with  me, and  ot 
hor  discourse  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  her  life, 
which  may  present  divine  truth  and  the  state  ol 
her  mind  for  the  benefit  of  the  youthful  reader. 

Q.  "  Do  you  expect  ever  to  get  better?"  A. 
"  I  think  there  may  be  a  small  chance,  if  I  can  be 
relieved  from  this  cough."  "  I  hope,  M.  you  will 
give  up  all  expectation  of  recovering,  as  you  can 
live  but  a  little  while,  and  make  it  your  great  con- 
cern to  prepare  to  meet  your  God."  M.  "  Do  pray 
for  me.  I  want  all  christian  people  to  pray 
forme."  I  replied,  "  you  must  pray  for  yourself." 
M.  "  I  do  try  to  pray,  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  wick- 
ed is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  die  without  religion.  I  am  distressed  for  my 
soul.  I  am  trying  to  seek  after  God  ;  do  you  think 
that  I  shall  find  mercy,  if  I  continue  to  seek  him  1" 
1  replied,  "  Ifyou  seek  him  with  your  whole  heart, 
you  have  a  promise  of  finding  mercy  :  but  the 
same  direction  given  to  inquiring  sinners  by  the 
Apostles  in  their  day,  is  to  be  given  now  :  '  Repent 
and  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shall  be  saved.'  We  cannot  hope  that  God  will 
forgive  sin  thai  is  unrepenied  of  and  unforsaken ; 
and  ihere  is  no  repentance  unto  life,  but  whal  ari- 
ses from  godly  sorrow.  God  requires  your  heart 
now,  and  he  is  infinitely  worthy  of  it.  The  case  of 
the  prodigal  son,  shows  the  spirit  with  which  you 
must  return  lo  God,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
he  accepts  the  penitent  sinner." 

At  another  time  she  observed,  "  I  am  a  great 
sinner."  Q.  "  How  do  you  know  that  you  are  a 
great  sinner?"  A.  "  O,  it  can't  be  otherwise; 
for  [  have  always  been  living  without  God  in  the 
world;  1  have  been  breaking  his  laws,  abusing  his 
grace,  and  disregarding  his  instructions.  My  sin 
is  so  great,  1  fear  it  can  never  he  forgiven."  She 
was  lold  that  Christ  died  to  save  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners, who  would  come  to  him  ;  and  that  we  had  his 
word  for  it,  that  whosoever  should  come  to  him  he 
would  in  no  wise  cast  out."  "  But  1  have  sinned 
so  long,  and  neglected  my  sou!,  that  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  mercy  for  me.  I  viewed  death  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  did  not  think  that  I  should  be  called  to 
die  so  soon  ;  and  now  here  I  am  on  a  sick  bed  un- 
prepared for  death.  O,  thai  I  had  listened  to  your 
sermons,  and  warnings,  and  instructions  which  I 
heard  when  in  health  !  How  just  it  would  be,  il 
God  should  cast  me  off  and  send  me  to  hell !  I  fear 
that  I  shall  never  find  relief  in  my  mind."  She 
suggested  the  thought  that  I  should  get  several 
ministers  together  and  pray  for  her.  She  was  told 
that  she  must  not  rely  upon  friends,  christians  or 
ministers,  to  help  her  :  but  that  she  must  go  direct- 
ly lo  Christ  as  her  physician  and  only  Saviour 
"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  /will  give  you  rest."  No  other  could 
do  her  any  good  ;  thai  she  must  submit  to  God, 
and  leave  herself  at  the  disposal  of  his  sovereign 
and  unmerited  mercy. 

At  another  time  she  said,  "  O,  sir,  I  find  no  re- 
lief in  my  mind;  I  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and 
it  will  soon  wear  me  out.  1  am  not  willing  to  go 
to  hell  and  be  an  enemy  of  God  forever."  She  was 
reminded  thai  God  required  her  to  love  and  trust 
in  him  and  in  the  scheme  of  his  grace,  that  she 
might  not  perish.  Q..  "  Are  you  not  willing  to  be 
in  God's  hand,  and  resign  all  up  to  him,  soul  and 
body,  for  him  to  do  his  pleasure?"  A.  "  Yes,  I 
hope  I  hare  resigned  all  to  him ;  all  is  right  that 


he  does."  Q.  "  How  does  Christ  appear  to  you?" 
A.  "  Most  lovely — he  is  precious.  Bui  I  do  not, 
love  him  as  I  ought;  I  am  not  right,  or  else  Ij 
should  have  relief  in  my  mind.  I  wish  I  could  lell 
you  my  feelings;  such  a  burden  of  sin  upon  my 
soul.  O,  could  I  obtain  relief,  would  God  grant 
me  forgiveness,  my  tongue  should  praise  him  lo  all 
eternity.  It  would  be  some  little  relief  to  my  mind 
if  I  could  weep!  but  I  cannot  shed  a  tear;  my 
sorrow  is  loo  deep  for  tears.  I  mourn  that  I 
have  sinned  against  a  Inly  God  and  dishonored 
his  name.  O  how  vile  I  have  been.  1  fear  my 
sins  can  never  be  forgiven."  Q..  "  May  not  the 
reason  that  you  do  noi  find  relief,  be  this,  that  you 
may  be  resting  on  something  else  than  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  aloning  merits  of  a  crucified  Sav. 
ior?"  A.  "  It  may  be  so,  bul  I  have  nothing  to 
Irusl  in.  I  have  entreated  God,  who  knows  all  my 
heart,  to  discover  lo  me  any  thing  wrong,  and  to 
lake  it  away.  O,  thai  I  were  washed  from  all  my 
sin,  that  God  would  make  me  holy  as  he  is  holy. 
I  mourn  lo  think  what  a  sinner  I  have  been. 
It  seems  as  though  my  heart  would  break  for  my 
sin."  She  was  reminded  that  a  broken  heart  and  a 
contrite  spirit  are  the  sacrifices  of  God;  that  it  is 
the  first  offering  in  which  the  sinner  is  ever  ac- 
cepted ;  that  Christ  came  to  revive  and  bind  up 
such  hearts. 

In  answer  to  ihe  question,  "  How  is  ihe  slate  of 
your  mind  this  morning  ?"  she  replied,  "  No  better, 
and  I  fear  it  never  will  be;  I  have  done  all  I  can 
do  ;  I  despair  of  help,  but  in  the  sovereign  mercy 
of  God;  if  he  casts  me  off  forever  he  must ;  it  will 
all  be  just ;  I  cannot  complain  ;  bul  if  he  pleases 
to  save  me,  my  tongue  shall  sptak  his  praise  for 
ever.  If  I  perish  it  shall  be  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  pleading  for  mercy:  I  will  perish  no  where 
else."  She  was  reminded  that  no  sinner  ever  per- 
ished there.  "  I  have  resigned  all  up  lo  God — I 
have  laid  all  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  ;  there  is  nothing 
worth  living  for,  bul  to  serve  and  honor  God.  O 
that  I  had  prepared  to  die  while  in  health,  and 
spent  my  life  in  religion."  She  expressed  a  desire, 
that  when  she  was  gone,  I  would  warn  the  youth 
in  her  name,  not  to  put  off  a  prepatalion  for  death 
till  they  should  lie  upon  a  sick  bed,  but  lo  attend  to 
their  souls  in  health.  As  she  saw  her  elder  sister 
weeping,  the  said,  "weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  yourself ;  I  have  been  a  wretched  sinner,  but  I 
have  given  all  up  to  Christ,  and  hope  to  find  mer- 
cy." When  told  by  a  friend  that  she  was  dying, 
she  received  it  without  any  surprise  or  emotion. 
Afler  this  she  exhibited  evident  symptons  of  deliri- 
um ;  said  she  felt  strangely  ;  that  she  had  lost  all 
her  reason,  that  she  could  not  see  !  With  no  other 
decisive  indications  of  ihe  state  of  her  soul  she  lefl 
(he  world.     We  have  hope  concerning  her, 

I  have  thought,  that  the  relation  of  litis  simple 
story  would  be  a  literal  compliance  with  ihe  dying 
request  of  this  lovely  youth,  that  I  would  warn  oth- 
ers in  her  name.  Though  dead,  she  speaketh,  and 
utlers  her  voice  in  the  ear  of  each  youthful  reader, 
to  premonish  him  of  Ihe  danger  of  delay,  to  impress 
on  his  mind  the  reality  of  religion,  and  to  warn  him 
of  the  terrors  of  that  hour  when  strange  feel- 
ings, the  loss  of  reason  and  of  sight,  will  come  up- 
on the  impenitent  sinner. — Pastor's  Journal. 
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From  the  Massachusetts  Journal. 
MURDER  WILL  OUT. 

How  often  have  the  most  trivial  circumstances 
led  to  the  discovery  of  great  crimes!  In  the  Sa- 
lem murder,  ihe  omission  of  the  little  word  Jr.  on 
the  outside  of  a  letter,  led  to  the  disovery  of  a  Irans- 
aclinn  which  the  vigilance  of  an  excited  communi- 
ty had  been  unable  to  delect ;  in  the  case  I  am 
about  lo  relate,  a  toad  discovered  a  murder. 

A  gentleman  travelling  in  England  slopped  at  a 
village  tavern  to  dine.  The  inn  happened  to  be 
opposite  a  church-yard;  and  while  he  was  wailing 
for  his  dinner,  he  took  a  fancy  to  stroll  into  it,  to 
read  the  epitaphs,  and  talk  with  the  sexton,  whom 
he  saw  at  work  ihere. 

After  some  conversation,  he  remarked  to  the  sex- 


ton, "  But  you  are  distuihing  ihe  dead,  here  are 
bones  yuu  have  thrown  out."  "  The  ground  is  so 
crowded  lhat  il  is  impossible  lo  avoid  il  sometimes," 
replied  ihe  sexton,  '  and  in  this  case  nobody's  feel- 
ings will  be  hurt.  That  is  ihe  skull  of  a  stranger, 
who  died  here  suddenly,  and  none  of  his  relations 
ever  came  to  enquire  aboul  him.'  '  Where  did  he 
die?'  asked  the  traveller.  "  He  died  at  thai  place 
yonder,  where  a  lavern  used  to  be  kept.  Five  or 
six  years  ago,  he  arrived  at  the  inn  lowards  night, 
ate  a  hearly  supper,  went  lo  bed  apparently  in  good 
health,  and  was  found  dead  next  morning.  His 
papers  gave  no  clue  to  his  name  or  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  no  one  ever  came  to  claim  his  clothes, 
watches,  &x.  which  were  found  in  his  chamber. 
The  physicains  thoughl  he  died  in  a  fit  in  ihe  night 
time." 

1  Poor  fellow,  he  had  a  melancholy  fate,'  exclaim- 
ed the  traveller,  looking  at  ihe  bones.  As  he  spoke, 
he  observed  ihe  skull  rock  lo  and  fro,  wilh  a  sud- 
den motion  ;  he  took  it  up  to  examine  the  cause, 
and  perceived  lhat  a  toad  had  lodged  in  it.  In  at- 
tempting lo  thrust  the  crealure  out,  he  slruck  his 
finger  against  a  nail  !  This  exciled  his  curiosity, 
and  on  close  examination,  he  perceived  lhat  a  nail 
had  been  driven  through  the  back  part  of  the  skull. 
He  did  not  make  this  discovery  known  to  the  sex- 
ton ;  but  in  ihe  course  of  conversation,  enquired 
what  sort  of  a  character  ihe  landlord  had  borne, 
and  whether  he  still  resided  at  ihe  house  he  had 
pointed  out.  '  He  is  a  ihrifiy  money  gelling  man,' 
replied  the  sexton,  '  I  never  heard  any  harm  of 
him. — He  bought  a  great  farm  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  he  resides  on  it  now.  His  old  neigbors 
wonder  how  he  has  managed  to  grow  so  rich." 
The  traveller  made  no  remarks  ;  but  observing 
that  he  had  some  knowledge  and  taste  for  anatomy, 
begged  leave  to  keep  the  skull.  His  wish  was  readi- 
ly granted.  On  his  leturn  to  the  inn,  the  landlord 
corrobraled  the  story  he  had  heard  from  ihe  sexton, 
without  being  aware  that  his  guest  had  any  partic- 
ular motives  for  enquiring.  Having  ascertained 
where  a  justice  resided, the  traveller  wailed  upon  him 
and  made  known  the  circumstances  thai  came  un- 
der his  observation.  The  Squire  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  former  landlord,  and  agreed  to 
accompany  the  traveller  lo  his  farm.  They  were 
very  hospitably  received,  and  urged  to  remain 
through  the  night.  '  You  seem  to  be  a  very  pros- 
perous man,'  said  the  Squire,  '  every  thing  looks  in 
thriving  order.'  '  Yes,'  replied  the  farmer,  '  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  me  in  all  my  undertakings.' 
'  Providence  blessed  you!'  exclaimed  the  Squire, sud- 
denly holding  up  the  skull  before  him,  '  has'nt  the 
Spirit  of  darkness  helped  you  1  Look  at  this  nail !' 
The  guilty  man  turned  as  pale  as  a  corpse;  and 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  trembled  violently. 

He  confessed  his  crime  and  was  executed.  He 
had  been  tempted  by  the  sight  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  the  imprudent  traveller  had  opened 
before  him  ;  he  had  mixed  laudanum  with  his  eve- 
ning draught,  and  had  murdered  him  in  his  sleep. 

A  few  articles  of  value  were  left  undisturbed  in 
the  chamber;  and  as  the  wound  had  been  careful- 
ly washed  and  covered  with  hair, ihe  physicians  were 
of  opinion  that  he  must  have  died  in  a  fit. 

For  six  years,  the  crime  remained  undiscovered  ; 
the  murderer  thrived  upon  his  ill  gniten  wealth  ; 
and  had  not  ihe  toad  moved  the  skull  he  might  have 
gone  to  his  grave  unsuspected.  So  mysterious  are 
the  workings  of  Providence  ! 


THE    HOHSEKY. 


For  the    Youttrs  Companion. 
THE    ECLIPSE. 

Every  body  saw  the  eclipse.  It  was  a  fine  day. 
Scarcely  a  cloud  was  seen  in  the  sky  until  the  e- 
vent  had  taken  place.  Many  who  are  now  young 
may  live  many  years  to  tell  of  ihe  eclipse  of  1831. 
Yet  ere  long, the  sun  of  many  of  your  readers  may  set 
in  darkness  and  their  bright  prospecis  be  eclipsed 
to  all  eternity.  During  the  forenoon  of  the  day, 
old  and  young  were  furnishing  themselves  with 
pieces  of  smoked  glass,  through  which  lo  look  at  ihe 
sun.     He  is  so  bright  that  no  eye  can  look  at  him 
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steadily  even  for  a  short  time.  It  therefore  be- 
comes necessary  to  remove  his  dazzling  beams  by 
the  help  of  a  dark  glass.  At  twelve  o'clock,  all 
around  me  were  gazing  at  the  sun,  and  as  I  saw 
them  thus  engaged  I  forgot  the  eclipse  and  my 
mind  fastened  upon  another  subject.  None  can 
look  with  the  naked  eye,  upon  the  sun  for  an  hour, 
much  less  for  a  day  or  a  year.  How  then  can  any 
look  upon  God  who  made  the  sun,  and  live?  The 
sun  shines  for  a  little  season  upon  the  surface  of 
things,  and  then  his  face  is  hid  behind  the  western 
mountains  ;  but  he  who  made  the  sun  looks  through 
all  things.  The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  him.  The  sun  sees  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
only  outward  actions  and  only  such  of  them  as  are 
done  in  the  day:  but  God  sees  the  heart  of  man, 
and  knows  all  his  thoughts,  and  also  beholds  the 
murders,  the  robberies,  and  the  deeds  of  wicked- 
ness which  are  done  in  the  night.  The  midnight 
assassin  starts  and  trembles  when  the  moon  emer- 
ges from  behind  a  cloud.  How  does  he  flee  away 
before  the  sun,  and  how  can  he  stand  before  him  who 
said  let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light  1  Nor  is 
it  the  midnight  assassin,  alone,  who  cannot  bear 
even  the  light  which  is  created.  It  is  even  so  with 
all  who  indulge  evil  thoughts.  How  then  can  they 
bear  the  light  which  is  uncreated  1  The  sun  looks 
down  upon  this  world  and  sees  a  few  of  the  out- 
ward actions  of  wicked  men,  but  he  does  not  say 
to  them,  unless  you  repent  you  must  be  lost  forever; 
and  still  they  cannot  look  upon  the  sun — But  He 
who  made  the  sun,  trieth  the  reins  and  searcheth 
the  heart  and  will  say  to  the  wicked  in  that  day 
which  shall  burn  as  an.  nven.  These  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment. 

Those  who  would  look  steadily  upon  the  sun 
must  view  him  through  something  which  will  re- 
move his  dazzling  brightness,  or  as  he  shines  re- 
flected from  some  other  object.  So  also,  those  who 
would  look  up  to  the  Creator  of  all  worlds,  must 
view  him  through  the  medium  of  his  works,  and 
those  who  come  to  him  as  sinners  to  confess  their 
sins,  must  come  to  him  through  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Savior. 

There  was,  also,  one  other  thought  which  struck 
me  very  forcibly.  Those  who  looked  upon  the  sun, 
when  partially  eclipsed,  could  not  discover  with  the 
naked  eye  that  his  brightness  was  diminished — he 
seemed  to  be  a  whole  sun  still.  But  those,  who 
looked  through  their  glasses  saw  plainly,  that  a 
large  piece  was  gone,  and  a  black  spot  in  its  place. 

Perhaps  all  your  young  readers  noticed  this  fact, 
but  few  of  them,  I  presume  thought  of  any  profit- 
able application.  God  is  the  great  Sun  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  sin  is  that  which  shuts  out  his  light  from 
the  soul.  The  sinner  goes  on  hardening  his  heart, 
adding  sin  to  sin,  yet  he  does  not  realize  its  enor- 
mity. He  flatters  himself  that  he  loves  God,  while 
he  is  continually  casting  reproach  upon  his  name. 
His  sins  appear  so  small  to  himself  that  he  cannot 
think  that  they  can  ever  shut  out  the  Sun  from  his 
soul.  But  he,  who  has  seen  God,  has  seen  this 
Sun  of  the  Universe  in  his  true  character.  He 
whose  heart  has  been  melted  into  contrition  and 
love  by  his  grace,  can  see  the  first  appearance  of 
sin  like  the  first  coming  on  of  an  eclipse  ;  can  see 
how  dark  and  how  dreadful  a  thing  it  is.  He  has 
found  a  glass,  by  which  he  can  look  at  this  glorious 
Sun. 

Reader,  would  you  have  such  a  glass?  ask  the 
blessed  Savior  and  he  will  give  it  you.  Then,  you 
may  look  upon  the  Sun  of  the  Universe,  and  watch 
the  first  approach  of  the  dark  spot  of  sin.  And, 
my  young  friends,  when  you  see  its  awful  nature 
and  its  tendency  to  plunge  the  soul  into  utter  dark- 
ness, may  you  flee  from  it,  and  make  your  peace 
with  God.  S.  D. 


RELIGION. 


From  the  Family  Visiter. 
LEAVING  HOME. 
Peculiar   sensations    are    frequently  awakened, 
when  a  father  and  a  husband,  who  is  the  prophet, 
priest,  and  king  of  the  family,  leaves  his  home, 
though  it  is  only  for  a  short  time. 


"  Father  is  going,"  exclaim  the  children,  and 
run  to  receive  the  parting  kiss.  "Good-bye,"  is  re- 
peated and  reechoed  again  and  again  ;  and  warm 
wishes  for  a  fine  day,  a  pleasant  journey,  arid  a  safe 
return,  ate  felt  and  expressed  with  sincerity  and 
affection.  "I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  any  thing," 
says  the  thoughtful  wife  and  anxious  mother,  as  we 
part  at  the  door,  and,  as  if  half  afraid  to  trust  me 
in  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  the  last  words 
are,  "  Take  care  of  yourself." 

My  musings  now  begin.  Abraham  left  his  home 
and  his  kindred  at  the  call  of  God,  that  he  might 
flee  from  idolatry ;  Jacob  left  his  home  for  twenty 
years,  because  his  life  was  in  danger  there:  the 
prodigal  left  his  home,  being  weary  of  restraint,  and 
determined  to  indulge  his  licentious  passions  in  ri- 
otous living — but  I  leave  home  in  merciful  circum- 
stances, on  lawful  business,  at  the  call  of  Provi- 
dence, and  hope  speedily  to  return. 

But  the  children's  exclamation  follows  me — 
"  Father  is  going  !"  Yes,  my  dear  children,  I  am 
going  :  you  know  I  have  talked  of  it,  it  is  necessa- 
ry, I  am  prepared  for  it,  you  have  expected  it,  the 
time  is  come,  and  I  hope  to  meet  you  again  shorllv. 
Perhaps  you  may  soon  utter  the  same  language  to 
each  other,  concerning  my  departure  to  another 
world — O !  may  I  be  able  to  reply  to  it  in  the  same 
manner.  Yes,  my  children,  should  you  realize  the 
solemn  fact,  that  "  Father  is  going"  the  way  of  all 
the  earth,  to  leave  you 

"  A  Utile  longer  in  this  vale  of  woe;" 
remember,  that  he  hopes  to  go  to  Abraham's 
bosom,  to  the  arms  of  Jesus,  to  the  heavenly  para- 
dise, to  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  All  this 
he  expects,  through  the  merits  of  the  great  Redeem- 
er: and  ifyou  also  believe  in  His  name,  it  will  be 
his  joy  to  meet  you  there,  to  spend  a  happy  eterni- 
ty in  a  home  which  we  shall  never  leave. 

And  the  mothers  anxious  hope  follows  me — Have 
I  "  forgotten  anything  ?"  No,  I  think  not.  I  have 
thought  of  all  the  principal  things.  Well,  really 
'tis  of  great  importance,  on  leaving  home,  to  think 
of  the  principal  things.  One  of  them  is  to  com- 
mend ourselves  to  the  Divine  protection  ;  for  how 
uncertain  is  life,  and  how  various  the  dangers  to 
which  we  are  exposed  !  How  many  have  left  home 
in  perfect  health,  and  returned  with  broken  bones  ? 
How  many  have  left  it  never  more  to  return  ?  How 
reasonable,  then,  whenever  we  leave  home,  to  im- 
plore a  Divine  Guard  to  pieserve  us  in  our  "going 
out  and  coming  in,"  and  to  "  keep  us  in  all  our 
ways  !"  And,  surely  in  such  cases  we  should  com- 
mend our  families  also  to  divine  protection  ;  for  how 
many  have  left  their  habitation  in  peace,  &  returned 
to  witness  scenes  of  "  lamentation,  and  mourning 
and  woe!"  But  if,  by  fervent  prayer  and  humble 
confidence,  we  commend  ourselves  and  our  all  to 
God,  we  may  go  and  return  in  holy  security  and 
satisfaction,  and  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings,  our 
hearts  being  fixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord. 

And  the  wife's  parting  caution  follows  me  also — 
'Take  care  of  yourself,"  is  a  salutary  caution  for 
every  day,  and  in  every  place;  for  while  we  trust 
in  the  care  of  the  Almighty,  we  should  never  be 
careless.  Our  health,  our  limbs,  our  tongues,  out 
tempers,  our  conduct,  all  require  our  care  and  cir- 
cumspection. We  should  take  care  not  to  sanc- 
tion any  thing  that  is  evil,  nor  omit  any  opportuni- 
ty ol  doing  good.  How  uianv,  in  an  unguarded 
hour,  have  fallen  into  those  snares,  temptations,  and 
errors,  which  have  destroyed  their  peace,  disgraced 
their  profession,  and  terminated  in  sorrow, reproach, 
and  shame!  But  all  our  care  of  ourselves,  without 
Divine  preservation,  will  not  be  sufficient  for  our 
security  :  therefore,  we  should  take  care  to  set  the 
Lord  always  before  us,  to  walk  in  his  fear  all  the 
day  long,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  danger  to  cry, 
"  Hold  thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe  !" 
"  He  llmt  halh  God  his  guardian  made, 
Shall,  under  the  Almighty's  shade, 

Secure  and  undisturbed  abide  : 
Thus  to  my  soul  of  him  I'll  say, 
He  is  my  fortress  and  my  slay, 
My  God  in  whom  I  will  confide." 

Common  Scenes. 


OBITUARY. 


HITHER  BRADLEY. 
Died, —  In  New-Haven,  Ct.  on  the  10th  of  Feb. 
1831,  Mr.  Luther  Bradley,  aged  21.  It  is  about 
three  years  since  this  young  man  became  a  hopeful 
subject  of  divine  grace.  Feeling  the  claims  of  God 
to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  knowing  that  his  own 
highest  happiness  consisted  in  the  attainment  of 
holiness,  he  yielded  obedience  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  Gospel,  and  found  in  Christ  a  portion  above 
all  price.  This  Savior  whom  he  had  chosen,  de- 
serted him  not  in  his  hour  of  need.  His  last  sick- 
ness, which  attacked  him  suddenly  and  powerfully, 
prostrating  his  physical,  and  deranging  his  mental 
powers,  could  not  shake  him  from  the  strong-hold 
of  his  confidence  and  support.  The  billows  of 
temptation  rolled  in  upon  his  soul,  and  blackness 
gathered  round  him,  but  the  eye  of  his  faith  rested 
upon  God — the  God  of  his  salvation,  and  it  was  his 
own  language  of  determined  attachment  to  him. 
"  I  will  serve  God — I  will  serve  God,"  repeated 
several  times.  For  a  number  of  weeks  before  his 
sickness  his  mind  was  peculiarly  exercised  with  a 
sense  of  the  danger  of  those  who  were  impenitent 
and  enemies  of  God.  "  O,"  said  he,  "  1  can  see 
that  they  are  in  immediate  danger."  He  took  pro- 
per opportunities  to  warn  them  of  the  consequences 
of  sin,  and  urged  them  to  accept  of  Christ.  He 
was  favored  with  much  of  the  divine  presence,, 
and  at  the  last  communion  season  he  attended,  he 
remarked,  that  it  was  to  him  a  heaven  below; 
that  never  before  had  he  experienced  such  delight 
in  his  soul.  He  early  entered  into  the  Sabbath 
school-as  a  teacher,  and  continued  there  without 
intermission  up  to  the  period  of  his  sickness.  The 
interest  he  felt  for  those  committed  to  his  charge, 
was  great.  He  did  not  forget  them  when  on  a  sick- 
bed, but  there  his  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God 
for  them  was,  that  they  might  be  saved.  "Go," 
said  he  to  a  fellow  teacher  who  was  watching  with 
him,  "  go  to  my  scholars,  if  I  should  die  within  a 
few  days,  and  tell  them  Luther  Bradley  sends  them 
an  invitation  to  meet  him  in  heaven,  that  we  may- 
spend  our  eternity  together  in  praising  that  Sav- 
ior who  has  died  for  our  redemption."  In  his  in- 
tervals of  reason  he  was  much  in  prayer,  and  always 
expressed  his  sole  reliance  on  Christ,  and  made  his 
merits  the  only  sure  ground  of  his  acceptance  with 
God.  He  died  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the 
10th  ult.  He  died  in  the  triumph  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  with  all  the  bright  and  blessed  hopes  of  the 
Gospel :  and  now  shall  we  mourn  the  departure  of 
our  brother?  No,  for  it  is  a  good  thing  to  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous — it  is  a  good  thing  to  sleep 
in  Jesus,  and  rest  from  all  the  troubling  of  the 
wicked.  God  be  praised  for  the  mercy  shown  to 
him,  and  let  our  own  souls  be  encouraged  to  trust 
his  grace,  and  accept  of  his  salvation,  and  together 
on  Mount  Sion  we  shall  sing  the  song,  and  share 
the  triumphs  of  our  Saviour's  love. 

A  Companion. 


NATURAL     HISTORY, 


From  M'cFailand's  Constantinople. 
STORKS  IN   TURKEY. 

The  storks,  those  most  oriental,  most  scriptural 
of  birds,  were  numerous  and  familiar  beyond  what 
I  could  have  imagined — they  rarely  moved  at  our 
approach — they  were  picking  with  their  long  bills 
at  the  worn*  in  the  sod  by  the  road  side — and  when 
they  did  move.it  was  not  by  flight,  but  by  stalking 
in  a  most  stately  manner,  a  few  yards  off,  where  they 
would  stand  and  gaze  unapprehensiiely  at  us,  bend 
their  necks  on  their  backs  or  entwine  their  lengthy 
necks  with  each  other  in  amorous  fondness. 

The  tender  regard  entertained  by  the  Turks  for 
most  of  the  animal  creation,  (one  of  the  strange 
anomalies  of  their  characters — a  striking  contrast 
Ip  their  brutal  disregard  for  human  blood  and  life,) 
is  sufficiently  known,  as  well  as  the  fact,  that  to  the 
stork  they  have  a  peculiar  and  reverential  affec- 
tion. ,  Few  things  will  displease  a  Turk  more  than 
to  molest  one  of  these  birds.  They  call  him  friend 
and  brother  of  the  Mosleman  race — and  when  they 
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could  yet  aspire  at  conquest,  they  sentimentally  af- 
firmed thai  he  would  accompany  them  wherever 
they  should  carry  their  victorious  arms,  despite  of 
the  variety  of  climate,  of  heal,  or  of  cold. 

These  sagacious  birds  are  well  aware  of  this  pre- 
dilection— they  build  their  large  nests  on  the 
mosques,  on  the  minarets,  on  Turkish  houses — and 
to  them,  in  their  migratory  existence,  they  return 
year  after  year,  but  the  nest  is  never  erected  on  a 
christian's  roofl  I  have  observed  in  many  towns, 
particularly  in  Pergarnus,  where  they  are  very  nu- 
merous, that  in  the  Turkish  quarters  they  strut 
about  most  familiarly;  mixing  with  the  people  in 
the  streets,  frequenting  the  open  squares  in  the  Tur- 
kish khans,  and  other  places  of  the  greatest  resort, 
but  they  pass  not  the  buuudary  of  that  quarter — 
they  never  enter  the  parts  of  the  town  inhabited  by 
the  Greeks  or   Armenians. 

The  turtle-doves  which  swarm  in  this  part  of 
Turkey,  are  almost  equally  favorites,  and  equally 
familiar,  but  their  familiarity  is  less  striking  than 
that  of  the  gigantic  stork. 

Towards  sunset,  I  walked  in  an  open  gallery,  at 
Pergamu3,  thence  looking  over  the  roofs  and  upper 
apartments  of  curious  dwellings,  I  saw  before  me, 
at  a  very  few  yards  distance,  the  lofty,  massy,  cas- 
tle like  walls  of  the  old  Greek  of  Agios  Theologos, 
whose  rough  ridges,  covered  with  their  nests,  (lar- 
ger than  our  bushel  measures)  and  whose  angles- 
buttresses,  and  every  "  coin  of  vantage,"  used  to 
be  incessantly  frequented  by  troops  ofstately  storks. 
They  were  always  divided  into  pairs,  sometimes 
only  the  long  elastic  neck  of  one  would  be  seen 
towering  from  the  nest,  while  the  consort  would 
stand  by  on  one  of  his  long  slim  legs,  and  watch 
with  the  assiduity  of  affection.  Sometimes  one  of 
them  caressing  his  mate  ere  he  left  her,  would 
spread  his  broad  snow  white  wings,  and  fly  away 
to  the  town  or  the  field, and  thence  return  with  a 
large  twig  of  materials  for  the  nest  or  a  supply  of 
provisions  for  his  occupied  partner.  Other  couples 
would  be  grouping  on  the  edges  of  a  stupendous 
ruin,  entwining  their  pliant  necks,  and  mixing  their 
long  bills.  I  have  thus  counted  as  many  as  fifty 
couples  of  storks  at  a  time,  upon  the  ruins.  Mixed 
with  these  large  white  birds,  or  issuing  frem  their 
nests,  in  the  crannies  of  the  walls,  below  those  of 
the  storks,  or  flitting  athwart  the  twilight  sky,  were 
thousands  of  little  blue  turtle-doves,  forming  an 
amorous  choir,  which  never  ceased  its  cooing  by 
day  or  by  night.  These  sounds,  and  I  must  add 
the  vernal  voices  of  the  cuckoos,  almost  equally 
numerous,  used  to  compose  me  to  sleep,  and  to 
them  I  awake   in  the    morning. 


EDITORIAL. 


CONSCIENCE. 

A  tender  and  faithful  Conscience  is  the  best  por- 
tion which  a  child  or  a  man  can  have,  except  the 
friendship  of  God  his  Saviour;  and  God  is  not  his 
friend  and  comforter,  unless  he  have  such  a  con- 
science in  daily  exercise.  Without  this,  the  friend- 
ship of  all  the  world,  with  all  the  riches  and  treas- 
ures that  God  himself  can  give,  leave  him  wretch- 
ed in  this  life  ;  and  without  this,  surely  he  cannot 
enter  heaven  when  he  dies.  Let  no  one  therefore 
think  it  strange,  that  we  continue  yet  to  urge  upon 
ail  children  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  pure  con- 
science in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  And  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  if  conscience  loses  its  power 
over  the  child  it  seldom  regains  it  when  he  becomes 
a  man.  The  morning  of  your  days  therefore  is  the 
time  for  you  to  listen  to  these  friendly  admonitions, 
and  form  the  habit  of  keeping  your  hearts  and  minds 
with  all  diligence  and  holy  resolution.  You  will 
thank  me,  I  hope,  another  day,  for  giving  you  one 
more  caution,  at  a  season  when  it  may  do  you  good. 

Let  Conscience  speak  to  you  when  you  arc  alone 
with  God.  The  voice  of  this  friendly  monitor  is 
drowned  and  lost,  when  it  speaks  amidst  the  din 
and  bustle  of  company,  business  and  pleasure. 
Your  mind  is  then  filled  and  crouded  with  a  multi- 
tude of  thoughts  ;  your  attention  is  then  distracted 
by  a  multitude  of  persons  and  objects  ;  the  fear  of 
man  then  brings  a  deceitful  snare  ;    the   example 


and  solicitations  of  your  associates  then  hurry  you 
along  and  allow  you  no  time  to  think  ;  and  if  you 
have  not  a  strong  and  fixed  purpose  of  keeping 
close  to  God's  holy  precept,  you  will  trangress. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  You  recollect  such 
times  and  occasions  ;  and  you  remember  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  think  of  God,  or  his  law  or  the  judg- 
ment day.  You  were  borne  along  as  by  an  irre- 
sistible current ;  and  you  did  not  resist,  by  the 
strength  which  omnipotence  would  have  given, 
because  you  did  not  "endure  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
invisible, "and  the  monitor  in  your  bosom  had  not 
lime  to  rally  his  forces  or  sound  the  trumpet  of 
alarm. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  invite  him  to  speak  to  you 
when  you  are  alone.  Retire  from  the  company  of 
all  the  world  ;  lay  cares  and  pleasures  aside  ;  take 
your  Bible,  read  God's  commandments,  search 
your  heart,  and  try  your  ways,  as  under  the  eye 
of  God  alone.  See  how  your  conduct  and  your 
heart  look,  when  examined  in  that  light,  and  hear 
what  conscience  will  say  in  the  presence  of  your 
Judge.  If  your  conscience  condemn  you,  God  is 
greater  than  your  conscienceaud  knoweth  all  things. 
If  many  sins  are  recorded  on  the  tablet  of  your 
memory,  more  beyond  all  conception  are  recorded 
in  the  book  of  remembrance  which  is  before  the 
throne.  If  your  own  conscience,  which  has  often 
been  stifled  and  darkened  already,  brings  you  in 
guilty,  O  remember  how  infinitely  more  heinous 
your  iniquities  appear  in  ihe  sight  of  Him  who 
is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil.  Therefore 
confess  your  sins  to  God  and  mourn  over  them  with 
godly  sorrow.  There,  before  you  leave  your  closet, 
on  your  bended  knees  and  with  broken  heart,  plead 
Tor  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  for  grace  to  resist  temp- 
tation in  every  future  hour  of  trial.  There,  too, 
while  prostrate  before  the  Lord,  giveyourself  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  form  resolutions  of  new  obedi- 
ence in  the  strength  of  Him  who  giveth  to  the  weak. 
Then  go  forth  into  society  and  to  the  duties  of 
the  day,  remembering  the  vows  you  have  made  in  se- 
cret. And  when  the  wor.ld  is  bustling  around  you, 
turn  your  thoughts  back  to  the  closet,  and  re- 
vive the  impressions  which  then  were  made  upon 
your  sou!.  There  are  ihose  who  "  walk  with  God" 
in  the  very  hottest  furnace  of  temptation  The 
secret  of  their  great  strength  lies  here — they  daily 
commune  with  God  and  their  own  hearts  in  their 
closets;  they  look  ofien  at  their  sins  in  the  light 
of  God's  countenance;  they  put  their  hand  into 
the  hand  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  morning, 
and  he  guides  and  upholds  them  all  the  day.  When 
they  are  ready  to  faint  in  the  race  or  the  bat- 
tle, they  cast  at  least  one  glance  on  the  eye  of 
their  Helper,  and  lift  up  an  ejaculation  to  Him 
for  help.  "  Behold  him  present  with  his  aid." 
By  him  they  "run  through  a  troop  ;"  by  the  help 
of  their  God  they  "  leap  over  a  wall."  This  help 
and  victory,  children,  may  be  yours,  if  you  will 
regularly  visit  your  closet,  and  humbly  implore 
the  aid   of  Israel's  God. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  children  do  not  think  much 
about  their  sins  in  private,  that  they  seldom  go  alone 
to  talk  with  Conscience,  and  even  allow  themselves 
to  do  wicked  deeds  when  they  are  not  exposed  to 
human  eyes,  which  they  would  not  dare  commit 
in  the  presence  of  their  parents  or  of  children 
like  themselves.  But  this  shows  a  most  alarm- 
ing stupidity  of  conscience  and  hardness  of  heart. 
When  conscience  is  alive  and  wakeful,  it  speaks 
louder  in  solitude,  like  a  bell  when  ihe  house  is 
perfectly  still.  Ifa  person  ever  hearkens  to  this 
monitor,  it  is  when  he  most  feels  that  God  is  looking 
on,  and  that  is  always  when  no  one  else  is  present. 
Children,  if  you  are  so  hardened  already  by  your 
sins,  that  you  fear  man  more  than  God,  what  will  be- 
come of  you  when  you  "  grow  more  vile  in  wick- 
ed ways,"  and  grey-headed  in  stupidity  and  trans- 
gression? Be  entreated  then  to  take  my  advice, 
and  immediately  commence  the  practice  of  retir- 
ing often  to  your  closet  to  talk  with  Conscience  as 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  power  of  Christ. — Gideon,  a  converted  In- 
dian, was   one   day    attacked   by   a   savage,   who 


presenting  his  gun  at  his  head,  exclaimed,  "  Now 
I  will  shoot  you, for  you  speak  of  nothing  but  Jesus." 
Gideon  answered,  "  If  Jesus  does  not  permit  you, 
you  cannot  shoot  ine."  The  savage  was  so  struck 
with  this  answer,  that  he  dropped  his  gun  and  went 
home  in  silence. 

Atheism  is  folly,  and  Atheists  are  ihe  greatest  fools  in  nature  : 
for  they  see  there  is  a  world  that  mold  not  make  iuelf,  and  yet 
they  will  not  own  there  is  a  God  that  made  it. 


POETRY. 


From  the  New-York  American. 
Some  months  ago  Dr.  Cogswell,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  eminent  a» 
a  physician,  and  beloved  as  a  man,  died.  His  daughter  was  deaf 
and  dumb— but,  through  the  bles3cd  agency  of  thai  svsiern  of  in- 
struction, which  must  ever  rank  its  founder,  lire  Abbe  de  lT 
£peet  among  the  benefactors  of  ihe  human  race,  her  high  capaci- 
ties of  intellect,  and  the  pure  and  glowing  affections  of  her  heart, 
were  fully  developed.  The  attachment  between  line  father  and 
daughter,  under  such  circumstances,  may  be  conceived.  The 
mournful  evidence  of  its  intensity  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  com- 
memorated in  the  poem, thai  in  a  few  days  after  her  father's  death, 
she  too  died  :  "her  heart  had  so  grown  .to  his  that  they  could  not 
be  separated." 

The  poem  was  not  written  for  publication  ;  but  having  seen  it  in 
the  possession  of  a  friend,  we  could  not  but  desire  to  lay  it  before 
our  readers,  and  we  were  happy  in  obtaining  permission  so  to  do  : 
The  following  lines,  from  ihe  pen  of  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney, 
were  addressed  to  a  sister  of  Miss  Alice  Cogswell,  not  long  after 
her  decease,  and  were  accompanied  with  a  letter,  from  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — "To  know  the  departed  as  I  knew  her 
in  the  expansion  of  her  fine  intellect,  in  the  first  warmth  of  her 
ingenuous  and  ardent  affections — to  witness  her  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge, nnd  her  delight  in  acquiring  it — was  sure  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  no  common  attachment.  Nevertheless,  we  'sorrow 
not  without  hope.*  To  the  gain  of  those  we  mourn,  our  thoughts 
should  strive  to  rise.  In  such  contemplations  may  you  find  solace 
for  your  deep  afflictions.  Will  you,  dear  friend,  accept  a  few 
lines  suggested  hy  meditating,  while  alona  last  evening,  ou  what 
our  departed  friend  might  be  supposed  to  say,  were  she  permitted 
from  the  abodes  of  bliss,  to  address  the  objeels  of  her  fondest 
earthly  regard  V*  * 

ALICE. 
Sisters  ! — there's  music  here — 

From  countless  harps  it  flows, 
Throughout  this  bright,  celestial  sphere, 

Nor  pause  nor  discord  knows. 
The  seal  is  melted  from  my  ear 

By  love  divine ; 
And  what  through  life  I  pined  to  hear, 
Is  mine  ! — Is  mine  ! 
The  warbling  of  an  ever-tuneful  choir, 
And  the  full,  deep  response  of  David's  golden  lyre — 
Did  the  kind  earth  hide  from  me 
Her  broken  harmony, 
That  thus  the  melodies  of  Heaven  might  roll, 
And  whelm  in  deeper  tides  of  bliss,  my  rapt,  my  woD/J'ring  soul  1 

Joy  !  I  am  mute  no  more  ; 
My  sad  and  silent  years, 
With  all  their  painful  toils,  are  o'er  ! 
Sweet  sisters  !  Dry  your  tears  : — 
Listen  at  hush  of  eve — listen  at  rising  day — 
List  at  the  hour  of  prayer, — can  ye  not  hear  my  lay  ? 
Untaught,  uncheck'd,  it  came, 

As  light  from  Chaos  beam'd — 
Praising  His  glorious  name 

Whose  blood  on  Calvary  stream'd  : 
And  still  it  swells  that  highest  strain — the  song  of  the  Redeem'd. 

Brother  !     My  only  one — 

Belnv'd  from  cradle  hours, — 
Willi  whom  beneath  the  vernal  sun 
I  wander'd  when  our  task  was  done, 
And  gather'd  early  flowers, — 
I  cannot  come  to  thee  ! 
Though  'twas  so  sweet  to  rest 

Upon  thy  gently-guiding  arm,  thy  sympathizing  breast— 
'Tis  better  here  to  be. 
— No  disappointments  shroud 
The  angel  bowers  of  joy  ; 
Our  knowledge  hath  no  cloud, 

No  limit,  no  alloy  ; 
The  fearful  word  to  part 

Is  never  breath *d  above  ; 
Heaven  hath  no  broken  heart  ; — 
Call  me  not  hence,  my  love  ! 

Oh,  Mother  !    He  is  here. 

To  whom  my  soul  so  grew,* 
That  when  Death's  fatal  spear 
Stretch'd  him  upon  his  Her, 

I  fain  must  follow  loo. 
His  smile  my  infant  griefs  restrain'd — 

His  image,  in  my  childish  dream, 
And  o'er  my  young  affections,  icign'd, 
In  gratitude,  uuutler'd  and  supreme. 
But  yet  till  these  effulgent  skits  burst  forth  in  radiant  glow, 
I  knew  not  half  the  unineasur'd  debt  a  daughter's  heart  doth  owe. 
Ask  ye,  if  to  his  soul  the  same  fond  thrill  is  given  ? 
Oh,  yes;  and  filial  love  remains  unchang'd  in  Heaven  ! 
1  bend  to  soothe  thy  woes — 

How  near  thou  canst  not  6ce; 
I  watch  thy  lone  repose — 
May  I  not  comfort  thee  1 
To  welcome  thee,  I  wait :— Blest  Mother,  come  to  mt  ! 


*  Soon  nfler  her  father's  death,  Alice  said,  that  her  heart  had 
$o  grown  to  hit,  that  they  could  not  be  separated. 
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Or,  Life  and  Character  of  James  Wait.  By  Rev.  Robert 
MacLaurio,  Author  of  the  "  Scottisii  Loom  Boy."  Published  by 
James  Loring,  132  Washington  St.  Boston. 
Extract  from  the  Book. 
His  domestic  afflictions,  though  of  a  common 
kind,  were  most  acutely  felt  by  one  who  was  such 
an  affectionate  husband,  and  tender-hearted  father. 
Twice  the  shafts  of  death  struck  down  by  his  side 
the  endeared  partners  of  his  life,  the  mothers  of  his 
children  and  the  "  helpers  of  his  joy."  His  heart 
was  often  wounded  by  the  afflictions  of  his  beloved 
children,  and  repeatedly  was  he  called  on  to  weep 
over  their  graves.  In  these,  indeed,  there  was 
nothing  unusual.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that 
some  of  the  severest  of  his  family  afflictions  and  be- 
reavements, occurred  just  when  he  was  rejoicing 
in  the  experience  of  singular  manifestations  of  the 
love  of  God  to  his  soul,  by  which  a  double  benefit 
was  obtained  ;  these  manifestations  preparing  him 
for  the  endurance  of  his  trials,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  those  "  thorns  in  the  flesh"  preserving  him 
humble  under  the  rich  displays  which  he  had  of 
divine  goodness  and  grace. 

The  following  extracts  illustrate  this  remark.and, 
at  the  same  time,  show  belter  than  any  language 
we  could  employ,  his  truly  Christian  carriage  in 
those  situations  which  are  painfully  trying.  A  short 
time  after  he  had  expeiienced  a  remarkable  mani- 
festation of  the  Lord's  goodness  at  Stitchel,  which 
shall  be  afterwards  detailed,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  commemorating  the  death  of  Christ  at  Kelso,  and 
was  much  edified.  Returning  from  thence,  rejoi- 
cing in  the  Lord,  on  reaching  home  he  found  that 
his  wife,  who  "  had  been  a  constant  comforter  to 
him,"  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  His  master's  busi- 
ness required  him  to  leave  home  for  a  few  days. 
On  his  return,  as  he  approached  near  his  house, 
his  little  ones  ran  to  meet  him  ;  but  the  joy  with 
which  his  appearance  was  wont  to  lighten  up  their 
countenances,  shone  not  there, — their  eyes  hedewt- 
ed  with  tears,  and  their  young  bosoms  oppressed 
with  a  load  such  as  they  had  not  before  felt,  gave 
him  warning  of  the  sorrow  which  awaited  him.  At 
length  the  eldest  of  them  was  able  to  say  to  him, 


My  mother  cannot  speak.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  most 
sensibly  struck  me.  I  hasted  forward,  and  found  it 
too  true.  This  was  one  of  the  most  striking  sights 
I  ever  saw, — a  beloved  wife,  and  a  most  affection- 
ate mother,  dying.  The  three  children  standing 
by  me,  and  my  most  kind  companion  and  their 
mother  unable  to  speak  the  least  word  to  any  of  us, 
so  struck  me,  that  I  could  neither  lift  up  a  petition 
for  my  dying  wife,  my  children,  or  myself;  so 
weak  a  creature  am  I,  for  all  I  have  been  made  to 
know  Christ.  Thus  I  see  that  no  attainment  I 
can  make,  can  ever  keep  me  without  new  supplies 
of  grace.  Thus  I  continued  for  some  time,  wish- 
ing sincerely  for  some  Christian  acquaintance  to 
be  with  me,  and  theo  I  thought  I  would  be  more 
easy.  But  this  I  could  not  have.  When  I  was 
come  a  little  to  myself,  I  was  led  to  plead  with  God, 
that  he  would  be  with  me  in  this  night  of  my  cala- 
mity ;  and  then  I  was  led  out  to  give  myself,  my 
wife,  and  children,  all  to  be  at  his  disposal.  After 
this  resignation,  I  was  much  eased  in  spirit.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  found  so  many  reasons  to  desire  her  life, 
that,  after  all,  I  would  still  be  pleading  upon  this." 

In  the  course  of  that  evening, she  revived  a  little, 
but  on  the  following  day  was  greatly  worse,  and  in 
two  days  after,  she  died. 

To  the  account  which  he  gives  of  this  painful 
event,  he  adds, — "In  all  this  I  must  remark  my 
ingratitude  to  God,  that  in  my  trouble  I  sought  af- 
ter a  Christian  friend,  rather  than  after  Him,  who 
only  could  help  me,  and  either  relieve  my  wife  or 
make  her  happy.  So  stupid  was  I,  that  though  I 
had  found  such  before  but  miserable  helpers,  yet  I 
would  be  seeking  after  them,  rather  than  the  Foun- 
tain of  all  goodness.  Yet  notwithstanding  all 
this  ingratitude  to  my  God,  how  suitably  did  he  vis- 
it me  in  this  night  of  my  calamity,  yea,  made  his 
countenance  so  to  shine  upon  me,  that  I  could  at 
that  lime  willingly  have  gone  myself,  and  quitted 
all  my  children  at  his  call." 

Various  circumstances  besides  the  comforts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  tended  to  soothe  his  mind  under 
this  very  painful  stroke,  which  he  observed  with 
gratitude  as  indications  of  his  heavenly  Father's 
kindness.  His  near  relations,  though  many  of  them 
lived  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  were  all  with 
him  at  this  time,  using  their  endeavors  to  comfort 
him  under  his  trial; — It  came  on  him,  not  when, 
as  a  while  before,  he  was  under  the  hidings  of  God's 
countenance,  when  it  would  have  pressed  far  more 
heavily  on  his  spirit,  but  when  he  was  rejoicing  in 
the  testimonies  which  he  had  recently  obtained  of 
reconciliation  with  God, — his  children  had  been  a 
short  time  before  in  sickness,  now  they  were  in 
health;  but,  above  all, — "the  Lord,"  says  he, 
"made  his  countenance  so  singularly  to  shine  up- 
on me,  that  nothing  in  the  world  was  a  trouble  to 
me.  Oh,  then  1  found  the  vast  difference  there  is 
between  the  hidings  of  God's  face,  and  to  have  the 
light  of  his  reconciled  countenance  shining  upon 
me.  The  sweet  relish  of  that  great  feast  I  got  at 
Stitchel,  still  continued  with  me  through  all  my 
troubles.  Oh  my  soul,  magnify  the  Lord,  and  for- 
get not  all  his  benefits.  Thus  kindly  was  I  dealt 
with  in  the  day  of  my  trouble." 

The  Christian,  when  his  family  is  in  health  a- 
round  him,  "on  bowing  his  knees  to  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  may  with  much  freedom  feel 
himself  able  to  surrender  them  into  the  hands 
of  his  God,  to  do  with  them  what  his  infinite  wis- 
dom and  goodness  may  dictate;  but  it  requires  a 
stronger  faith,  and  livelier  hopes,  to  enable  him  to 
stand  over  their  beds  when  the  cold  dews  of  death 
are  settling  on  their  foreheads,  and  with  entire  re- 
signation of  mind  to  be  able  to  say, — "  the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord   taketh  away,   blessed   be  (he 


name  of  the  Lord."  Often,  often,  had  this  saint 
said  to  God,  "I  give  myself  and  my  children  to  thee, 
to  be  entirely  at  thy  disposal."  His  sincerity  was 
often  put  to  the  test,  and  through  the  abundant 
grace  of  his  God  upon  him,  he  was  not  found  want- 
ing. 

Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the 
following  beautifully  simple  ajid  artless  relation  of 
his  feelings  and  conduct,  during  what  he  thought 
the  death-bed  sickness  of  a  favorite  child.  And 
we  may  remark,  that  while  we  see  in  it  the  natural 
affection  of  the  parent  strongly  portrayed,  we  see 
also  the  graces  of  the  Christian  imparting  to  him 
strength  equal  to  the  trial  with  which  he  was  visit- 
ed, and  shining  in  him  with  unusual  lustre.  To- 
day his- child  fell  sick,  and  by  to-morrow  his  life 
1  was  despaired  of. 

"  I  looked  upon  this  as  a  trial  from  God,  that  as 
1  I  had  given  up  myself,  wife  and  children  to   be  at 
,  his  disposal,  that  now  God  was   about   to   try    me, 
i  whether  I  would  stand  to  the   resignation  or  not. 
I  After  going  to  God  by  prayer  in  the  house,  I  went 
|  into  the  fields,  and   had  great  freedom  in  pouring 
'  out  my  soul,  and  in  pleading  for   my  child's  salva- 
I  lion,  and  found  there  as  great  freedom  in  resigning 
:  him  to  God,  to  be  at  his  disposal,  as  on  the  Thurs- 
day, and  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.     I  gave  him  free- 
ly to  the  arms  of  my  Surety,  to  be  saved  by   him, 
sanctified  by  him,  and  to  be  made  eternally  happy 
with  himself.     I  then  went  to  our  minister,  desir- 
ing him  to  plead  with  God   for  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  and  to  commit  him  over  to  God  in  life  or  in 
death.     I  then  went  home,  expecting  nothing  but 
soon  to  have  my  last  duty  to  him  to  perform.     But 
when  I  relumed,  I  found  him  on  his  mother's  knees, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  smiled,  and   named 
me  cheerfully.     After  taking  a  Utile  pleasure  in  the 
returned  gift,  I  went  again  to  the  fields,  admiring 
the  Lord's  kindness  to  me,  that  had  enabled  me 
still  to  continue  in  the  same  mind,  when  I  was  put 
to  the  trial,  and  then  when  I  had   freely  given  up 
my  child,  that  he  had  restored  him  back  to  me  safe. 
I  then  solemnly  returned  him  back  to  God,  to  be 
kept  by  him  while  here,  and  to  be  at  his  call  when 
he  sees  proper;  pleading  that  he  would  teach  and 
enable  me  to  act  a  faithful  part  to  him,  and  freely 
to  give  him  up  at  his  call.     By  the  foregoing,  it 
may  he  seen  that  God  and  I  have  been  giving  and 
receiving,  which  is  one  of  the  sweetest  employments 
and  infinitely  profitable.     When  God  put  me  to  the 
trial  about  my  child,  I  freely  and  heartily  gave  him 
up  a  sick  child,  and    he    returned    me  back  my 
child  in  health.     I  see  God  will  still  go  beyond  me. 
Amen.     So  I  would   have  it." 

Thus  we  see,  that  while  he  fell,  and  felt  keenly 
those  afflictions  with  which  God  was  pleased  to  vis- 
it him,  he  ever  viewed  them  in  a  proper  light,  as 
fatherly  chastisements  for  his  sins — never  lost  his 
impressions  of  the  Divine  goodness  when  under 
them, but  saw  that  they  were  for  his  profit — stedfasi- 
ly  kept  his  eye  on  the  ends  for  which  they  were 
sent,  and  diligently  endeavored  to  improve  them 
as  the  means  of  salvation  ;  so  that,  in  his  happy  ex- 
perience, Ije  found,  that  though  "  no  chastening  for 
the  present  is  joyous  but  grievous,  nevertheless  af- 
terwards it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby."  Like 
Israel  in  Egypt,  "  the  more  he  was  afflicted,  the 
more  he  grew." 

— eo©— 

Youthful  Preaching. — One  of  our  youngest  scholars,  (anyj 

the  secretary  of  the  M S.  S.)  a  little  girl  who  has  been   in 

the  school  but  n  few  weeks,  and  whose  parents  are  in  low  cir- 
cumstances, nnd  apparently  unconcerned  in  preparing  for  a  bet- 
ter world,  on  returning  from  school,  said  to  her  father,"  Father, 
should  you  not  like  to  go  to  heaven  I  you  can  go  if  you  will. 
There  is  room  enough  there. "— S.  S.  Herald, 
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NAEK  ATI  VE. 


From  the  Christian  Index. 
POWER  OF  DIVINE  TRUTH. 

A  Lady  in  Paris,  moving  in  the  higher  circles  of 
life,  of  cultivated  mind,  and  of  elegant  manners, 
bat  a  disciple  of  the  infidel  philosophy, recently  lost, 
in  a  fatal  duel,  her  son,  her  only  child  ;  "  and  she 
was  a  widow."  The  Countess  of ,  a  Chris- 
tian lady,  sought  her  friend.  She  found  the  be- 
reaved widow  on  her  couch,  cold,  silent,  restless, 
melancholy,  and  on  the  verge  of  despair.  The 
philosophy  of  this  world  had  forsaken  her.  The 
Citiiiutess  began  to  speak  of  the  refuge  which  the 
soul  finds  in  addressing  itself  to  God  in  the  time  of 
trouble  ;  to  a  Being  so  great,  and  good,  and  lender. 
The  wretched  parent  turned  on  her  a  vacant  stare, 
and  said,  "Did  you  speak  of  God?  Who  is  he? 
Where  is  he?  What  is  he?  I  know  nothing  of 
him." — Struck  by  such  an  awful  instance  of  infi- 
delity, in  such  circumstances,  the  Countess  answer- 
ed not :  for  she  fell  in  a  moment  that  she  could  do 
nothing  to  restote  such  a  moral  ruin.  Her  inter- 
val of  silence  was  an  interval  of  prayer,  that  God 
would  take  this  mighty  work  into  his  hands  :  act- 
ing in  this  spirit,  she  opened  her  New  Testament, 
and  begged  her  friend  to  allow  her  to  read  a  few 
passages  from  a  book  which  had  been  useful  to  her- 
self in  her  own  recent  afflictions.  She  read  from 
the  Evangelists.  The  effect  upon  the  poor  widow 
was  of  a  gentle,  soothing  nature.  No  remark  from 
either  party  was  made  on  the  book  itself.  When 
the  Countess  rose- to  leave  her  friend,  she  said,  "  I 
perceive  that  you  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  only 
source  of  comfort,  and  I  cannot  impart  it  to  you  : 
will  you  give  me  one  proof  of  your  confidence  in  my 
affection  and  sympathy?"  "I  will."  "It  is  to 
use  one  short  prayer,  in  the  words  I  give  you  ;  and 
to  use  it  as  often  as  you  feel  a  new  accession  of  des- 
pair, or  a  fresh  agony  of  grief, — '  O  Lord,  enlight- 
en thou  me,  that  I  may  know  thee.'" 

For  many  days  the  Counless  continued  her  visits, 
and  read  the  little  book  ;  and  on  every  successive 
visit  to  her  friend,  6he  found  an  increasing  atten- 
tion to  ihe  subject  read.  They  rarely  had  any  con- 
versation on  religion  ;  for  the  Countess  found  that 
whenever  she  attempted  it,  she  could  not  make  her- 
self-underslood.  She  therefore  confined  herself  to 
reading,  accompanied  by  secret  prayer  for  the  di- 
vine blessing.  She  was  the  more  encouraged  in 
her  hope  of  success,  because  she  was  assured  by 
her  fiiend,  that  she  irsed  the  short  prayer  constant- 
ly ;  and  that  when  she  did  not  know  where  to  turn 
or  how  to  disengage  her  thoughts  from  the  horrors 
of  the  past,  she  found  relief  in  repeating  the  short 
prater. 

After  these  daily  readings  had  continued  for  some 
time,  the  bereaved  mother  began  to  express  more 
distinctly  the  effect  of  what  she  heard  :  "  Your 
book  told  me  atrch  and  such  a  thing  yesterday: 
that  thought  has  followed  me  ever  since.  I  wish 
you  would  leave  it  with  me  till  to-morrow."  The 
Countess  could  not  consent.  She  had  two  motives 
in  her  refusal  :  she  hoped  to  increase  the  desire  by 
delay  ;  and  she  did  not  at  that  lime  wish  the  book 
10 -fall  into  the  hands  of  an  infidel  sister,  who  had 
ail  her  life  influenced  the  mind  of  this  unhappy  wid- 
ow. She  therefore  told  her  the  book  had  belonged 
te  a  dear  friend,  and  was  never  confided  to  any 
second  person.  The  desire  to  possess  this  wonder- 
working book  become  stronger ;  and  the  following 
note  was  sent: — "  Can  yon  not  lend  me  your  in- 
valuable treasure  for  a  few  hours?  I  will  not  be 
unreasonable  :  it  shall  be  returned  to  you  soon." 
It  was  lent,  and  returned  with  the  following  note: 
— "  I  have  been  deeply  affected  by  your  generous 
confidenco  in  leaving  with  me  a  hook  so  precious 
Jo  you.  I  dare  not  keep  it  longer;  but  pray  let 
me  have  a  Bible.  It  shall  never  leave  me.  It  shall 
be  my  guide,  my  support ;  perhaps  one  day,  my 
cwiaolation  I  O  when  shall  I  have  obtained  that 
lioly  joy  !  You  shall  know  of  it,  that  your  heavenly 
charity  may  be  rewarded.  Do  not  leave  me  to  my- 
self; I  scorn  to  feci  that  I  shall  understand  your  ob- 


ject.     O  my  God,  give  me  strength  and  persever- 
ance I" 

The  Bible  having  been  delayed  a  few  days,  the 
following  note  was  sent : — "  Permit  me,  my  dear — 
to  remind  you  of  your  promise,  to  send  me  a  Bible. 
Our  last  conversation  did  me  much  good.  It  went 
to  the  source  of  my  disquietudes.  I  feel  as  if  1 
could  repose  myself  in  God  with  confidence.  Some- 
times I  feel  as  ill  could  love  him  with  all  my  soul ; 
while  1  ask  him  with  fervency  to  give  the  illumina- 
tion 1  so  much  want.  I  do  not,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  he  will  communicate  the  light  that  is  necessary 
to  my  feeble  understanding." 

The  Bible  was  procured  and  sent ;  after  which 
this  note  was  written  : — "  I  cannot  thank  you  suffi- 
ciently for  providing  me  with  the  only  occupation 
of  which  I  am  capable;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  that 
your  present  brought  consolation  to  my  wounded 
heart.  I  must  acknowledge,  that,  after  reading  it, 
I  am  more  deeply  afflicted.  I  am  even  more  sor- 
rowful, more  dejected,  than  before  I  read  it.  Shall 
I  tell  you  why?  I  am  led  to  look  back  upon  my 
past  life  with  horror :  and  the  dreadful  thought 
suggests  itself,—'  Is  it  not  probable  that  my  sins 
brought  on  my  child  his  awful  catastrophe  ?'  O  my 
God,  was  I  indeed  the  cause  of  all  he  suffered  in 
life  and  death  ?  I  can  only  weep  abundantly.  Di- 
vine grace  must  do  all  for  me." 

The  Counless  addressed  to  her  a  letter  of  an  en- 
couraging nature,  opening  to  her  the  fulness  and 
freenessof  the  Gospel.  It  was  thus  acknowledged  : 
— "  Your  letter  has  made  me  weep  much  ;  but  do 
not  repent  of  having  written  it;  for  the  tears  were 
the  gentlest  and  kindest  1  ever  shed.  My  heart  is 
riveted  to  that  one  phrase, — '  able  to  save  to  the  ut- 
termost.' I  thank  you, I  thank  you,  for  having  shed 
such  a  drop  of  balm  on  my  wounds.  I  want  to 
talk  with  you  on  my  sorrows  and  my  hopes;  if  you 
can  believe  lhat  I  ought  lo  have  any  hope.  O  yes, 
yes  ;  I  have  indeed  hope,  although  it  is  mingled 
with  sorrow  !     But  mercy,  mercy  !" 

Here  terminates  the  correspondence,  but  not  the 
intercourse.  The  Countess  bad  an  interesting  in- 
terview with  her  friend.  She  found  that  the  Spir- 
it of  God  had  indeed  begun  the  good  work,  and 
was  gradually  leading  her  mind  into  all  the  truth. 
Grief  and  despair  on  the  loss  of  her  son  bad  given 
way  to  a  strong  anxiety  lo  understand  the  word  of 
God.  This  new  study  absorbed  ihe  whole  soul  of 
ihe  mother.  She  said  she  read  it  incessantly,  but 
wilhout  knowing  how  far  she  properly  understood 
it  ?  but  when  she  met  with  a  passage  that  she  did 
not  understand, she  returned  to  the  place  where  she 
bad  comprehended  the  sense,  and  continued  her 
reading  till  she  again  encountered  the  difficully  ; 
and  then  she  uttered  her  first  prayer.  "  O  Lord, 
give  me  lighl  that  I  may  know  thee."  She  remain- 
ed at  that  point  wilhout  attempling  to  proceed,  un- 
til she  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  passage: 
"  Then,"  said  she,  "  I  ofien  find  more  force,  and 
beauty,  and  information  in  that  which  had  jusl  con- 
founded me,  than  in  all  1  had  understood  before." 
She  said  also,  "  This  book  is  my  nightly  comfort, 
as  well  as  my  daily  occupation.  When  I  cannot 
sleep,  I  desire  my  female  sen-ant  to  bring  me  my 
book,  and  place  the  candle  at  my  pillow  ;  and  so 
the  night  becomes  no  more  tedious  and  gloomy." 

Attempts  were  made  by  her  sister  to  lead  back 
this  interesling  woman  to  ihe  daikness  and  despair 
of  the  infidel  philosophy  ;  hut  in  vain  She  reads 
the  Bible,  and  scarcely  any  thing  else  ;  and  lives 
lo  adorn   its  doclrine. 

How  charming  ia  divine  philosophy  1 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 

Rut  musical  ns  Is  Apollo's  line; 

And  a  perpetual  least  of  nectar'd  sweets, 

Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns. 

"  It  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accep- 
tation, lhat  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners."  M.  E.   H. 


KOBALIT? . 


A  Child's  Reproof. — One  scholar,  after  tinting  been  taught 
the  sin  of  profane  swearing;,  hefiged  her  falher  not  In  swear  any 
more,  because  it  was  displeasing  In  God.  A  few  sahhatha  after- 
wards, she  was  ohserved  to  Ik.  in  leant.  Her  leneher  inquir- 
ed Ihe  cause  of  her  grief.  She  answered,  thnl  *  it  was  because 
Nor  Irttltcr  disregarded  her  request,  nnd  nwore  dreadfully.1 

[S.  8.  Herald. 


From  the  H'tsttrn  S.  S.  messenger. 
THE  SIX  PENNY  GLASS  OF  WINE. 

The  fulluwing  fuels  were  selecled  for  the  Sunday  school  Jour- 
nal, anil  are  copied  frota  thence  in  more  simple  language. 

Montgomery  Rosco  was  a  very  fine  linle  boy. 
He  was  obedient  to  his  parents,  aiientive  and  re- 
spectful to  sirangers,  and  kind  and  polite  to  every 
one,  and  withal  learned  his  lessons  well  at  school. 
One  thing  however  is  nol  said  of  this  little  boy,  and 
as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  declared  that  to  be  the 
•'one  thing  needful,"  1  think  ail  the  sorrowful, 
disgraceful  story  about  him,  which  you  are  goino- 
lo  read,  may  be  laid  to  the  want  of  it.  You  may 
know  lhat  I  mean  religion.  Ob!  children,  see  that 
you  "remember  your  Creator  now  in  ihe  days  of 
your  youth,"  or  you  may  come  to  the  sad  end  of 
Montgomery  Rosco  ! 

When  this  boy  was  about  fifteen,  his  father  sent 
him  to  Philadelphia,  and  put  him  under  the  care  of 
a  merchant,  thai  he  might  leai  n  enough  of  business 
lo  keep  a  store  in  the  town  where  he  lived. 

His  master's  name  was  Mr.  Markley.  He  thouo-ht 
a  great  deal  of  Montgomery,  who,  for  a  liule  while 
remembered  all  his  father's  advice,  and  tried  lo  do 
well.  One  day  he  went  lo  a  neighboring  store  a 
moment,  to  see  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  return  a  borrowed  book.  His  friend  drew  a 
glass  of  wine  from  one  of  the  casks  in  ihe  store 
and  offered  him  a  drink,  which  he  took  and  then 
went  away. 

Now  ii  may  seem  but  a  small  thing  to  take  a  glass 
of  wine  when  it  is  offered  :  but  boys  should  never 
meddle  with  things  thai  belong  to  liieii  employers; 
it  is  a  bad  sign  for  them  to  be  treating  each  other, 
and  will  almost  always  leatl  to  shame  and  sin. 
"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

The  next  day,  ihe  young  man  who  had  given  (he 
glass  of  wine  lo  Montgomery,  stopped  in  to  see  him 
— he  happened  to  be  alone  in  the  store,  and  feeling 
ashamed  to  be  behind-hand  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance, he  treated  Aim  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  return. 
He  knew  it  was  his  master's  wine,  and  knew  he 
was  doing  wrong  ;  for  a  boy  who  will  take  even  a 
glass  of  wine,  when  it  would  not  be  missed  out  of 
a  cask,  will  soon,  very  soon  learn  lo  do  worse,  as 
you  will  see  was  the  case  with  Montgomery. 

The  Bible  says,  Do  not  "give  place  to  the  Dev- 
il." And  this  is  very  right;  for  if  you  once  allow 
him  lo  gel  any  place  in  your  heart,  or  tempt  you  to 
do  any  thing  wrong,  you  will  find  it  very  hard  to 
get  ritl  of  him.  Montgomery  very  likely  felt  afraid 
of  gelling  found  out  when  he  was  doing  it,  for  in 
his  hurry  he  did  not  slop  the  cask  as  he  should 
have  done.  His  master  came  in,  saw  it,  and  said, 
"  .Montgomery,  have  you  been  at  that  cask  1"  Now 
was  the  time  lo  confess  his  fault,  and  his  master 
would  have  forgiven  him,  and  talked  to  hirn  kindly, 
and  given  him  good  advice;  but  stealing  almost 
always  leads  to  lying  ;  so  Montgomery  trembled 
and  said  "  No,  Sir,  1  have  not." — His  master  look- 
ed al  him,  but  said  nothing,  and  slopped  the  cask 
himself. 

The  next  morning,  the  same  young  man  stepped 
into  the  store,  and  asked  Mr.  Markley  to  sell  him 
a  cask  of  such  wine  as  Montgomery  gave  him  the 
day  before.  Mr.  M.  lookid  at  Montgomery  again, 
as  if  to  say,  "  lell  the  truth  the  next  lime." 

One  would  think  that  the  shame  which  liars  feel 
even  in  tliis  world  would  be  enough  to  slop  them. 
But  Montgomery  had  given  place  to  the  evil  one, 
and  he  determined  to  tell  another  lie,  or  which 
was  the  same  sin,  get  his  friend  to  tell  it  for  him. 
He  begged  the  young  man  lo  tell  Mr.  Markley  that 
he  drew  the  wine  for  himself.  The  young  man, 
who  must  have  been  very  wicked,  only  laughed, 
and  promised  he  would,  if  Montgomery  wouhl  treat 
him  to  an  oyster  supper. 

Monlgomegy  promised,  and  the  young  man  told 
the  falsehood  for  him  to  his  master. 

Do  you  not  see  bow  much  trouble  and  shame  are 
brought  on  by  sin  ?  An  honest  boy  who  loves  and 
fears  God,  will  never  get  into  such  difficulty  and 
disgrace. 
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Now  Montgomery  could  not  perform  his  promise 
without  money  and  he  had  none.  What  was  he  to 
«io  ?  Oh  !  these  are  the  pleasures  of  sin  !  He 
went  (poor  wicked  hoy  !)  to  his  master's  drawer  and 
took  the  money.  While  he  and  his  companion  were 
sitting  in  the  oyster  cellar,  he  was  asked  to  play  at 
cards  for  a  small  sum.  He  thought  there  was  now 
a  chance  to  win  the  money  he  had  taken  from  his 
master,  and  return  it.  But  he  played  and  lost. 
He  played  again  and  again,  and  still  he  lost. 

He  had  no  money  to  pay — he  went  again  to  his 
master's  drawer  and  stole  the  money  which  was 
necessary  to  pay  what  he  had  lost.  It  was  missed. 
He  determined  to  make  one  trial.  He  got  up  in 
the  night,  went  into  the  store,  took  two  hundred 
dollars  and  went  to  a  gambling  house  where  he  fell 
sure  he  would  win  the  money.     Me  lost  every  cent. 

When  the  morning  came,  Mr.  Markley  happen- 
ed not  logo  to  the  drawer  himself,  and  at  10  o'clock 
told  Montgomery  to  carry  the  money  lo  the  Bank. 
Mr.  Markley  had  a  great  deal  of  money  in  another 
Bank,  and  Montgomery  knew  it;  he  wrote  an  or- 
der for  200,  signed  his  master's  name  to  it,  offered 
it  at  the  bank  and  was  found  out.  He  confessed  it 
all  when  it  was  too  late. 

The  person  who  wrote  this,  saw  him  once  after- 
wards, and  with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  grasping  his 
hand,  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  the  State  Prison,  for 
a  sixpenny  glass  of  wine."  He  well  remembered 
how  his  wretched  and  sinful  course   began. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  his  case — there  is  a 
deeper,  more  dreadful  prison,  into  which  such  sin- 
ners must  be  cast,  and  there  remain  throughout  a 
long,  long  eternity,  if  they  do  not  repent  and  turn 
from  their  wickedness.  Now  let  all  boys  who  read 
this  beware  of  the  first  sin — never  be  tempted  to 
lake  the  smallest  thing  that  belongs  lo  another — if 
you  are  trusted  with  money,  be  sure  to  be  careful 
of  every  cent  of  il ;  and  that  you  may  do  this,  re- 
member that  the  EYE  OF  GOD  is  upon  you. 


KELIfil  ON. 


For  the    Youth's  Companion. 
A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Little  Edwin,  one  night,  as  be  went  up  to  bed 
with  his  father,  thus  addressed  him.  "  Pa,  do  you 
love  God  ?"  I  try  lo,  he  replied.  "Try!  Why 
do  you  say  try  ?  Can't  you  love  God  without 
trying  V 

The  young  as  well  as  the  old  ought  seriously  to 
ask  themselves  this  question.  When  you  contem- 
plate the  character  of  God,  if  your  heart  does  not 
flow  out,  of  itself,  without  any  effort,  in  love  to  him, 
you  have  reason  to  fear  that  you  are  not  a  christian. 
Little  Edwin  might  reprove  you  with  the  question 
"  Can't  you  love  God  without  trying?"  He  thought 
if  a  man  were  a  christian,  he  would  love  God  as  a 
thirsty  man  would  go  lo  a  fountain  to  drink.  He 
thought  that  he  would  feel  like  one  of  old,  who  said, 
".  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so 
panieih  my  soul  after  thee."  "  Can't  you  love 
God  without  trying?"  The  sinner  when  he  sees  his 
lost  condition  ;  when  he  feels  that  unless  he  repent 
he  must  perish  ;  when  he  realizes  that  ihe  pit  of  de- 
struction is  just  before  him,  tries  to  love  God.  But, 
reader,  "can't  you  love  God  without  trying  1"  Then 
it  is  time  to  repent  and  make  your  peace  with  God. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
"  Children  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for  this 
is  right." 
How  agreeable  it  is  to  see  children  always  obedi- 
ent and  respectful  to  their  parents,  and  how  disa- 
greeable to  witness  the  contrary.  There  are  some 
children  with  whom  I  have  a  slight  acquaintance, 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  never  attending  to  the  com- 
mands of  their  parents  until  they  have  been  sever- 
al times  repeated  ;  and  in  some  instances  they  have 
absolutely  refused  to  perform  them.  To  those  who 
are  in  this  habit,  1  would  address  a  few  words.  It 
is  an  express  command  of  God's  holy  word,  that 
children  should  obey  their  parents  ;  and  few  child- 
ren would  go  contrary  to  this  command  if  they  re- 
flected on  the  care  with  which  their  parents  have 
watched  over  their  helpless  infancy,  and  endeavor- 


ed to  instil  into  their  minds  correct  principles  and 
good  habits:  if  they  thought  of  this  when  refusing 
to  obey  the  wise  commands  of  a  kind  father  or  moth- 
er, those  youth  must  be  very  depraved  who  would 
not  instantly  melt  into  repentant  tears.  It  is  also 
expressly  disobeying  the  command  of  God,  commu- 
nicated to  us  through  the  medium  of  ihe  Holy 
Scriptures  :  and  can  it  be  supposed  lhat  ihe  great 
Jehovah  will  not  regard  those  with  displeasure  and 
anger  who  disobey  his  commands?  can  they  con- 
fide in  his  protection  ?  Certainly  not.  Let  those 
who  are  in  this  habit  think  of  this  and  turn  from 
the  error  of  their  ways.  J.  B.  F. 


THE    KU1SEBY. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
REFLECT  BEFORE  YOU  BUY. 

"  What  shall  I  buy  ? — what  shall  I  buy  ?"  cried 
liltle  Francis,  as  he  tossed  up  his  three  cents;  "If 
you  had  this  money,  sister,  what  would  you  buy 
with  it?" 

"Some  gingerbread;  O,  I  would;  you  like 
things  lhat  are  sweet,"  said  Harriet. 

"  I  don't  want  any  gingerbread  !  what  else  shall 
I  buy?" 

"  O,  now  I'll  tell  you  what;  buy  some  of  those 
red  and  white  peppermints;  they're  so  pretty,  so 
good,  and  so  sweet!" 

"  Hah,  I  won't — what  good  will  peppermints  do 
me  to-morrow,  after  the're  all  eat  up?  I  want  to 
buy  something  that  will  last  a  good  while." 

"  Go  and  ask  Pa,  then — he's  a  good  hand  to  tell 
what  is  the  best  thing  lo  buy,"  said  Harriet;  and 
in  to  their  father  they  went. 

"  Papa,"  said  lillle  Francis,  "  how  can  I  lay  out 
my  money  to  the  best  purpose?  If  you  were  I 
what  would  you  spend  it  for?  I  don't  care  about 
anything  that  is  sweet.  I  want  something  that  will 
be  as  good  to-morrow  as  to-day.  Then  what  shall 
I  buy?" 

"  I  have  often  told  you,  children,  to  reflect  some 
time,  before  you  performed  any  transaction,  how- 
ever trivial.  Before  you  go  on  a  visit,  before  you 
enter  into  conversation,  and  before  you  spend  the 
least  sum  of  money,  you  should  reflect,  and  ask 
yourselves, — Is  this  for  my  advantage,  and  will  it 
in  the  least  benefit  others  ? — Am  I  about  doing  that 
which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  regret  in  a  few  days, 
or  months,  or  even  years?  Or  will  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  be  the  means  of  giving  me  satisfac- 
tion and  joy?  Ask  similar  questions  before  enga- 
ging in  any  act,  remembering  that  you  are  accoun- 
table beings,  and, that  you  are  placed  in  this  world 
to  glorify  God,  and  must  one  day  render  to  him  an 
impartial  account  of  all  lhat  transpires  during  your 
short  stay  on  earth.  What  I  think  would  be  the 
best  way  for  you  to  spend  your  money,  I  shall  not 
say. — Reflect  a  shorl  time,  and  then  spend  it  for 
what  you  think  will  be  advantageous."  Then  ihe 
children  ran  back  lo  their  own  rooms. 

"Now  I'm  sure,  Harriet,  I  don't  know  what  to 
buy,  do  you?"  said  Francis. 

"  Let's  go  down  and  look  in  the  shop  windows," 
said  Harriet ;  "  perhaps  we  can  see  something  lhat 
will  do  you  as  much  good  to-morrow  as  to-day;" 
and  out  they  ran,  and  were  soon  looking  into  the 
windows  of  the  shops  at  the  hotlom  of  the  street. 

"  What  do  you  see  lhat  will  be  profitable  to  buy  ?" 
said   Francis. 

"  Here's  a  three  cent  comb,  a  box  of  fish-hooks, 
some  rows  of  pins,  and  a  lemon  ;  but  you  have  a 
comb,  and  a  plenty  of  hooks,  and  Ma'  has  pins  e- 
nough,  and  we  have  lemons  sufficient  to  squeeze 
for  a  week." 

"  Suppose  I  buy  a  fig  ;  'twill  please  Pa,  and  he'll 
say  we  have  well  spent  the  money." 

"  Lei's  look  to  some  other  window  first.  There's 
the  book-store,  let's  go  there,  and  perhaps  you'll 
buy  a  pretty  book." 

"  So  we  will. — O  what  a  lot  of  them,  all  full  of 
pictures.  Will  a  book  be  as  good  next  week  as 
this  ?  It  will !  I'll  have  a  book  then  ;  find  a  pret- 
ty one,  Harriet.  Here's  one, — here's  one,  and  I 
mean  to  have  it;  The  Life  Of  Col.  James  Gar- 
diner." 


"  It  looks  like  a  pretty  one.  Go  in  and  ask  the 
man  what  hell  take  for  it." 

Francis  went  in  and  presently  came  out  saying, 
"  I've  got  another  hook  besides  that  for  my  money, 
called,  The  happy  death  of  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
chester ;  a  beautiful  one  too." 

And  then  they  ran  home  and  showed  the  books 
lo  their  father,  and  he  approved  of  the  manner  they 
had  laid  oui  their  money  :  saying,  "  Now  is  it  not 
better  to  purchase  books  wilh  our  money,  than  to 
spend  it  foolishly  for  plums  and  cakes  ?  Rooks 
will  be  useful  lo  you,  not  only  to-day,  but  at  anoth- 
er time. — You  can  read  them  often,  but  cake  you 
can  only  eat  once.  Whenever  you  have  money  lo 
spend,  1  should  advise  yon  to  purchase  useful  and 
instructive  books  ;  or  you  may  be  the  instrument  of 
doing  good,  by  giving  to  the  poor,  and  a  great  ma- 
ny other  ways.  As  I  said  before  you  went,  I  say 
s.ill ;  always  reflect,  and  never  be  too  hasty,  for 
fear  you  will  be  led  lo  do  that  for  which  you  may 
be  sorry,  and  have  much  occasion  to  regret." 

Francis  and  his  sister  read  their  books,  and  found 
ihem  eniertaining  and  instructive.  "  1  am  glad 
we  did  not  lay  oul  our  money  for  hooks,  or  plums, 
or  cakes,  or  pins,  or  lemons,"  said  Francis  ;  "  and 
1  will  always  think  before  I  buy,  and  never  foolish- 
ly spend  one  cent." 

Portland.  D.  C.  C. 


THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL    TEACHER. 

I  was  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  about  to  close 
the  school  in  which  1  was  engaged,  says  a  teacher, 
when  a  young  man  presented  himself  as  a  visitor, 
and  requested  me  to  allow  him,  if  il  would  not 
he  deemed  an  intrusion,  to  speak  to  the  children. 
This  being  readily  granted,  he  addressed  ihem 
nearly  to  the  following  effect : — 

"There  was  once  a  poor  lad  who  was  noted, 
•  ven  among  his  sinful  companions,  for  his  wick- 
edness, but  especially  for  swearing  and  Sabbath 
breaking.  He,  along  with  some  others,  resolved, 
one  Sahbath  to  stone  some  steady  boys  who  were 
going  to  school.  The  boys,  on  being  attacked, 
took  lo  their  heels ;  this  lad  followed  them  to  the 
very  door  of  the  school,  which,  when  opened, 
(they  were  singing,)  such  a  sound  came  from  the 
room,  as  seemed  to  stun  him.  He  wondered 
what  they  "could  he  doing  inside;  and  a  teacher 
at  that  moment  admitted  the  other  boys  and  in- 
vited him  in.  A  new  scene  now  opened  itself  upon 
him: — near  300  boys  seated  with  their  teachers. 
They  all  appeared  so  neat  and  clean,  and  in  such 
order,  that  he  wished  he  was  one  of  them.  He 
stood  for  some  time,  a  sight  for  the  whole  school, 
so  dirty  and  ragged,  that  every  boy  in  the  school 
was  looking  at  him.  After  some  talk,  lie  being 
a  smut,  good-looking  lad,  it  was  resolved  to  ad- 
mit hirn  to  the  A.  B.  C.  class.  Every  thing  was 
new  to  him.  The  next  Sabbath  he  appeared  in 
the  school,  with  his  hair  combed,  and  his  face 
washed  quite  clean.  He  now  found  himself  so 
much  behind  the  other  boys,  that  he  resolved  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  get  up  to  them.  He  was 
very  soon  placed  in  the  first  class  in  the  school ; 
and  after  some  years  he  was  chosen  a  teacher. — 
He  then  felt  he  had  something  more  to  do  than 
to  teach — he  had  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost.  In  a 
liltle  time  he  was  enabled,  after  much  prayer,  to 
believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  rejoice 
in  his  salvation.  The  Lord  then  called  him  to 
preach  these  glad  tidings  ;  and  happening  some 
time  after  to  preach  one  Sabbath  morning  within 
a  few  miles  of  his  old  much-beloved  school,  he 
came  with  haste  as  soon  as  service  was  over,  and 
reached  the  place  just  in  time  to  see  the  lads  in 
his  own,  very  own  school — and  here  he  is  note, 
spending  iq  yon  /" 

The  scene  now  became  deeply  affecting.  He 
burst  into  tears,  as  did  several  others  around  him. 
At  last  he  said, — "O  my  dear  boys,  be  in  good 
earnest  to  make  the  most  of  your  very  great  Sab- 
bath-school privileges!  I  have  kept  you  too  long, - 
God  bless  you  all !"  He  then  made  a  prayer  and 
spent  some  time  in  the  school.—  [Youth's  Friend. 

CHILDREN    IN    THE    VALLEY    OF  THE    MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr.  Editor,— As  many  of  your  little  readers  are 
doing  something  for  the  promotion  of  Sabbnth 
schools  in  the  West,  it  may  not  he  uninteresting 
to  them  to  learn  what  interest  children  there  take 
in  ihem,  and  what  good  they  are  doing.      For 
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their  information  I  send   you   the    following   ac- 
count of  a  little  girl  in  a  Sabbath  school  iu  Ohio. 

Laura  lived  in  a  neighborhood  destitute  of 
meetings  or  a  Sabbath  school,  till  about  a  year 
ago.  A  Sabbath  school  was  then  established 
within  a  half  a  mile  of  her  father's.  As  Laura 
was  only  six  years  old,  and  could  only  sny  her 
letters,  her  mother  thought  it  was  not  best  to  send 
her.  Antoinette,  her  sister,  who  was  two  years 
older,  attended  and  brought  home  the  books  she 
received  at  the  Sabbath  school.  These  she  read 
to  Laura,  who  was  very  much  pleased  with 
them.  She  was  not  satisfied,  however,  with 
what  Iter  sister  told  her  of  the  Sabbath  school. — 
She  wished  to  go  herself,  and  began  to  tease  her 
mother  to  let  her  go  with  Antoinette.  During 
the  week,  Antoinette's  teacher  called  to  visit  her, 
and  found  her  reading  her  Sabbath  school  books 
to  Laura.  Antoinette  was  very  glad  to  see  him, 
and  told  him  how  anxious  her  sister  Laura  was  to 
attend  the  Sabbath  school,  but,  because  she  could 
not  read,  her  mother  thought  it  was  not  best  to 
Bend  her.  The  teacher  told  her  mother,  that  if 
she  would  send  her,  he  would  place  her  in  a  class 
with  some  other  little  girls,  and  learn  her  to  read. 
Laura  was  very  much  pleased  with  this  propos- 
al, and  her  mother  consented  to  send  her  to  the 
Sabbath  school. 

The  next  Sabbath  Laura  came  to  the  school, 
and  was  placed  in  a  class  with  five  or  six  little 
girls  of  her  own  age.  She  was  very  attentive 
to  the  instructions  of  her  teacher,  and  although 
she  had  no  day  school  to  go  to  during  the  week, 
yet  she  was  so  constant  iu  attending  the  Sabbath 
school,  and  so  diligent  in  studying  her  lessons  at 
home,  that  in  less  than  three  months  from  the 
time  the  Sabbath  school  began,  she  had  learned 
to  read  in  the  Testament.  She  was  then  placed 
iu  tiie  same  class  with  her  sister  Antoinette,  and 
learned  her  lesson  in  the  Bibla  every  week. 

In  the  same  school  were  two  little  boys,  the 
youngest  between  five  and  six  years  of  age,  and 
the  oldest  between  seven  and  eight,  whose  exam- 
ple is  worthy  of  record  and  imitation.  Their  pa- 
rents were  very  poor,  and  were  unable  to  furnish 
them  with  hats  or  shoes.  Yet,  rain  or  shine, 
these  two  little  boys  would  come  to  the  Sabbath 
achool,  bare-headed,  and  bare  footed.  I  have 
seen  them  come  half  a  mile  bare-footed,  when 
tho  snow  was  two  or  three  inches  deep,  rather 
than  stay  away.  And  they  rarely  came  without 
having  learned  their  lessons  well,  and  read 
through  their  library  book. —  [S.  S.  'Treasury, 
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THE  LOCUST. 

Whoever  has  read  the  Bible,  knows  something 
of  the  Locust,  and  of  the  terrible  destruction  that 
this  Utile  insect  makes  when  it  comes  in  its  myriads 
of  myriads,  to  lay  waste  and  lo  devour.  Even  in  our 
country,  we  know  something  of  the  mischief  that  it 
can  do:  and  no  doubt  there  are  many  among  our 
young  readers  'who  have  heard  of  the  Locust  Year. 
But  compared  with  the  swarms  of  locusts  that  are 
almost  constantly  going  on  with  their  work  of  deso- 
lation iu  one  part  or  other  of  the  great  continent 
of  Asia,  our  locusts  seem  hardly  worthy  of  the 
name.  It  is  to  give  our  young  friends  some  ideas 
of  those  swarms — and  to  lay  before  them  one  more 
proof  of  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  descriptions 
in  God's  word  with  the  slate  of  things  in  the  same 
countries  even  now — that  we  have  copied  the  fol- 
lowing passages  from  a  late  account  of  a  journey  of 
two  Moravian  missionaries  into  Tartary. 

"  They  broke  in  from  the^  south,"  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries 6ay,  "  in  a  terrific  swarm,  scarcely  more 
than  two  yards  from  the  ground.  They  moved  to- 
wards the  north,  in  a  column  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  width,  and  which  was  an  hour  or 
more  in  passing.  Ab  this  remarkable  phenomenon 
look  place  not  far  from  our  coach,  I  got  into  the 
midst  of  them,  to  observe  them  more  closelv,  and 
they  formed  a  kind  of  impenetrable  arch  just 
•ver  my  head.  The  noise  which  they  made  in  fly- 
ing resembled  thai  of  a  loud  waterfall  at  a  distance, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  slight  rattling." 

Of  another  swarm  that  had  settled,  lie  says  : 
"  The  whole  ground  looked  as  if  it  had  been  sprink- 
led with  pea  shells,  li  was  curious  lo  observe  that 
their  heads  were  all  turned  lo  the  west,  and  thai 
in  this  direction  ihey  were  devouring  every  blade 


of  grass  with  frightful  assiduity.  In  the  sunshine, 
their  wings  appeared  like  silver  or  glass, and  reflect- 
ed a  tremulous  light.  Where  we  passed  through 
their  ranks,  they  rose  in  thick  clouds,  with  a  loud 
rattling,  caused  by  the  flapping  of  their  wings  a- 
gaiust  one  another,  and  continued  whizzing  in  ir- 
regular groups  through  the  space  around  us,  like 
snow,  when  it  falls  in  large  flakes.  The  path 
which  they  left  for  us, was  about  twenty  paces  wider 
than  our  line  of  march  ;  and  it  was  immediately 
filled  up  at  the  same  distance  behind  us,  as  if  by 
falling  clouds.  They  were  so  nimble,  that  we 
found  it  difficult  to  calch  any  of  them,  particularly 
as  our  journey  took  place  in  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  sunshine,  when  they  are  always  most 
active.  The  dogs  were  highly  delighted  with  cha- 
sing these  swarms,  and  snapping  as  many  as  they 
could  out  of  the  air,  which  they  accomplished  with 
more  facility  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Many  of 
these  locusts  were  in  their  first  slate,  when  they  are 
of  a  dark  orange  color;  others  had  nearly  reached 
their  full  growth.  After  a  few  days,  they  had  al- 
most all  completed  their  change,  and  were  able  to 
rise  like  their  comrades  into  the  air,  to  seek  new 
districts." — Children's  Magazine. 
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WHEN  WILL  YOU  GO  TO  CHRIST  I 

There  are  now  very  few  children  in  our  country, 
connected  with  Christian  families,  who  do  not  at- 
tend Sabbath  Schools.  This  is  a  very  great  privi- 
lege, and  it  is  peculiar  to  ihe  present  generation. 
Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  not  such  a  school  in 
America;  now  they  are  established  in  almost  every 
village, particularly  in  the  older  settlements.  Almost 
all  children  too  love  to  attend  these  schools,  and  are 
very  willing  to  allow  that  God  has  been  very  kind 
to  them,  in  giving  them  privileges  so  much  belter 
than  their  fathers  had.  They  would  not  stay  away 
for  any  money  lhat  could  be  given  them,  or  from 
any  other  inducement. 

But  I  am  afraid  children  too  seldom  think  for 
what  purpose  they  go  to  school;  and  what  is  the 
object  of  their  beloved  teachers,  in  taking  so  much 
pains  to  teach  them.  Do  you  imagine,  children, 
lhat  all  you  have  to  do  is,  to  commit  your  lessons, 
go  to  school  and  recite  them,  listen  lo  the  prayers 
and  exhortations,  and  then  go  away  and  think  no 
more  about  it  ?  Or  is  it  the  only  desire  of  your 
parents,  and  pastors,  and  teachers,  to  have  Ihe 
Scriptures  stored  up  in  your  memory,  lo  do  you 
good  when  you  grow  up  lo  manhood  ?  Is  it  your 
own  purpose  merely  to  learn  the  truth  now,  and 
obey  it  when  you  are  old  ?  There  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  you  have  no  higher  object,  and  lhat 
ihe  blessed  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  gospel 
now  do  your  souls  but  little  good  ;  and  that  you 
are  indulging  the  fond  hope  of  being  excused  for 
neglecting  the  invitations  of  the  Saviour  at  present, 
and  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  eter- 
nal life  many  years  hence.  Now  this  is  by  no 
means  the  great  object  for  which  the  Bible  and 
preachers  of  ihe  gospel  are  sent  to  us.  It  is  not  the 
great  object  of  Christ  and  his  friends  in  gathering 
the  children  inlo  Sabbath  schools,  and  giving  them 
instruction  in  heavenly  things.  Your  pious  parents 
and  friends,  after  all  this,  feel  that  nothing  i3  done 
till  you  repent,  and  believe,  and  obey  the  gospel. 
They  have  "  continual  sorrow  in  their  hearts"  con- 
cerning you,  however  attentive  and  obedient  you 
may  be,  "till  Christ  is  formed  in  you  the  hope  of 
glory."  They  can  have  "  no  rest  in  their  spirits" 
when  they  think  of  you,  (and  they  think  of  you  ev- 
ery day  and  almost  every  hour,)  till  ihey  see  you 
mourning  for  your  sins,  taking  Christ's  yoke  upon 
you,  subscribing  with  your  own  hands  unto  the 
Lord,  and  silling  down  by  their  side  to  commemo- 
rate his  sufferings  which  he  bore  upon  the  cross. 

Now  therefore,  when  will  you  go  to  Christ  ?  Will 
you  go  to-day  ?  Will  you  now  flee  from  tho  wrath 
lo  come,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life?  What  say 
you  to  the  solemn  question?  Let  me  lay  before 
you  a  few  thoughts,  which  may  press  you  to  an  im- 
mediate decision. 


Have  you  not  learned  from  the  Bible,  that  you 
are  sinners  ?  Do  you  not  know  lhat  you  have  gone 
astray  from  God,  ever  since  you  knew  good  from 
evil?  Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  condemned 
|  and  losl  forever  unless  you  repent  and  believe  in 
Christ?  Do  you  not  know  lhat  Chrisi  died  lo  save 
you  ;  and  lhat  the  whole  purport  of  the  gospel  is  to 
invile  you  curly  lo  his  arms?  Do  you  not  know 
that  you  must  die?  Do  you  know  thai  you  shall 
not  die  this  night?  Have  you  not  learned  from  the 
Bible  and  the  grave-yard,  lhat  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  children  are  called  every  year  into  eter- 
nity ?  Do  you  not  feel  lhat  you  are  guilty  and 
undone,  and  lhat  you  must  have  a  new  heart  be- 
fore you  can  go  to  the  presence  of  God  ? 

You  ought  also  to  know,  that  many  children  of 
late  years  have  been  converted  to  God.  Formerly, 
Christians  scarcely  expected  iheir  children  should 
repent  till  they  were  almost  or  quite  grown  up; 
and  they  did  not.  But  even  ihen,  most  of  the  con- 
versions took  plare  among  young  people  ;  those 
who  lived  to  middle  life  or  old  age,  almost  always 
went  on  hardened  and  stupid  to  their  graves.  Now, 
by  Sabbath  schools  and  other  means,  children  know 
the  truth  when  they  are  very  young,  and  a  good  pro- 
portion of  them  have  been  made  wise  lo  eternal  life. 
But  those  who  now  refuse,and  resist  the  Holy  Ghost, 
become  hardened  in  their  sins  much  earlier.  O  it 
would  be  belter  that  you  had  never  seen  a  Sabbath 
school,  or  heard  ihe  admonitions  and  prayers  of 
those  who  care  so  early  for  your  souls,  than  that 
you  should  know  the  truth  to  disobey  ii  and  grow 
up  lo  rebel  against  the  light.  O  lohen  will  you  go 
to  Christ  1 

One  more  awakening  consideration  is,  that  God 
is  now  blessing  Sabbath  schools  abundantly.  You 
may  have  heard  or  read,  perhaps,  that  there  are 
now  a  great  many  revivalsof  religion  in  ourcounlry, 
and  that  they  are  commencing  in  new  places  almost 
every  day.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  scholars  of 
Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes  share  largely  in 
the  work.  The  dear  children  are  sitting  indeed 
at  the  feet  of  Christ,  hearkening  to  instruction  as 
they  never  did  before,  lifting  up  their  voices  and 
their  hearts  in  prayer,  and  giving  their  hearts  and 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  God.  You  have  read 
the  gracious  words  of  God  to  his  church,  and  espe- 
cially to  believing  parents  :  "  I  will  pour  water  up- 
on him  that  is  thirsty, and  floodsupon  Ihedryground, 
I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  my  seed,  and  my  bless- 
ing upon  thine  offspring;  and  they  shall  spring  up 
as  among  the  glass,  as  willows  by  the  water  cour- 
ses." This  day  is  this  prediction  fulfilled  in  our 
ears,  and  before  our  eyes.  Happy  are  the  children 
that  are  ihus  reconciled  to  God  and  adopted  into 
his  family.  Happy  are  the  parents,  who  embrace 
their  beloved  offspring  as  new-born  heirs  of  the 
kingdom.  Will  yout  reader,  have  a  share  in  the 
blessing?  Will  you  come  to  Christ  now,  and  be- 
come a  vessel  of  mercy? 


POETRY. 


From  tho  Faront's  Girt. 

A  PLEA  AGAINST  CRUEL   PRIDE.1* 
There's  beauty  in  the  violet. 

That  blows  "by  yonder  wall ; 
And  many  love  its  sweetness ;  yet 

The  violet  is  small. 
There's  richness  in  the  brilliant  gem, 

That  decks  the  coronal ; 
And  many  wish  it  were  for  them, 

And  yet  the  diamond's  small. 
There's  music  in  the  Nightingale, 

Heard  with  delight  by  all ; 
Yet  tho'  so  Bweet  her  warble  tale, 

The  Nightingale  is  small. 
AVhy  then  upon  a  child  like,  me, 

Should  aught  contemptuous  fall  T 
Why  may  I  not  as  virtuous  be, 

Though  God  has  made  me  small  " 

Newtos. 
•  By  a  girl  »oiy  fmall  for  lior  ajo. 

FOR    A    rOONO    LADY'S   SAMPLER. 

JESUS,  permit  thy  gracious  name  to  stand, 
As  Ihe  first  efforts  of  an  infant's  hand  ; 
And  while  her  fingers  o'er  {his  canvnss  move, 
Engage  lier  lender  heart  lo  seek  thy  love  ; 
With  thy  dear  children  let  her  share  a  part, 
And  write  thy  name,  diyself,  upon  her  heart. 
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THE     LIBHAEV. 


"THE  FAMILY  TEMPERANCE  MEETING. 

Or  an  Illustration  of  the  Nature,  Symptoms  and  Danger  of 
Intemperance.  By  llie  author  of  Sabbatli  School  Teachers'  Vis- 
lUs."  Tile  contents  are,  as  its  title  imports,  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  family,  wherein  the  father  instructs  his 
children  respecting  the  nature  and  advantages  of  Temperance 
Societies,  aDd  the  extent  and  evils  of  Intemperance.  Too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  instil  into  die  minds  of  the  young, 
the  wholesome  principles  contained  in  this  little  book.  The  cut 
illustrates  a  passage  at  the  close  of  the  extracts. 

Mr.  W.  Ncicclt.  '  How  many  drunkards  do 
you  suppose  the  temperance  movement  has  reform- 
ed V 

Mr.  Newell.  '  From  accounts  which  I  have 
lately  seen,  I  should  think  the  number  would  ex- 
ceed seven  hundred  within  the  last  three  years. 
Some  of  these  persons  have  become  respectable  and 
active  members  of  Temperance  Societies.  The 
change  to  them,  and  to  their  families,  is  one  which 
language  fails  to  describe.  To  see  those  who  but 
lately  were  sunk  below  the  brutes  that  perish, 
degraded  in  body  and  mind,  a  curse  to  themselves 
and  to  all  connected  with  them, — now  restored  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  faculties  of  ration- 
al, social,  and  intellectual  beings, —  to  see  them  in 
many  instances,  bending  as  devout  worshippers  in 
the  sanctuary  of  God,  and  using  their  most  strenu- 
ous eiertions  to  benefit  their  fellow  creatures,  is  e- 
nough  to  excite  gratitude  in  any  heart  that  is  sus- 
ceptible of  benevolent  feeling.  I  haveoften  thought, 
that  on  such  a  change,  angels  would  gaze  with  rap- 
ture.' 

Mr.  W.  Neiocll.  '  The  change  you  have  des- 
cribed is  indeed  great  and  happy.  But  seven  hun- 
dred is  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  you  staled 
as  intemperate.' 

Mr.  Newell.  '  It  is  very  small ;  and  I  freely 
confess  that  I  do  not  expect  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  are  considered  confirmed  drunk- 
ards, will  ever  be  reformed,  so  long  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  them  to  obtain  the  intoxicating  cup.  But 
when  we  think  of  one  of  these  wretched  beings, 
and  of  the  misery  which  he  spreads  through  the  lit- 
tle circle  with  which  he  is  connected, — can  we 
think  it  a  small  thing  to  save  him  from  utter  ruin, 
— his  wife  from  that  sorrow  which  rends  the  heart, 
his  children  from  being  ragged,  hungry,  uneduca- 
ted ;  and  what  is  worse  than  all,  following  their 
father's  example,  and  growing  up  a  family  of  drunk- 
ards? Shall  we,  my  brother,  who  profess  to  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  that  religion   which 


'  seeheth  not  her  oarn]  refuse  to  deny  ourselves  for 
the  sake  of  promoting  so  great  a  charity? — And 
when  we  think  not  of  one  simply,  but  seven  hundred 
reformations  accomplished  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years, — shall  we  despise  it  as  the  day  of  small 
things?" 

His  brother  was  silent,  and  Mr.  Newell  continu- 
ed. '  One  reformation  of  this  kind  has  recently 
occurred  within  my  own  knowledge.  The  subject 
of  it  was,  ten  years  since,  an  industrious  and  res- 
pectable mechanic.  A  family  of  promising  child- 
ren were  growing  up  around  him;  his  business  was 
good,  and  his  prospects  fair  for  securing  a  decent 
competency;  but  unfortunately  he  imbibed  a  love 
for  strong  drink,  in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  at 
first  using  it  for  medicine.  The  habit  insensibly 
increased,  until  it  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  him.  As  is  frequently  the  case,  it  affected 
both  his  temper  and  his  reason,  so  that  in  his  par- 
oxysms of  drunkeness,  he,  who  used  to  be  a  kind 
husband,  and  affectionate  father,  resembled  a  de- 
mon, or  a  wild  beast,  let  loose  to  devour  and  des- 
troy. His  partner  frequently  trembled  for  her  life, 
and  his  children  fled  affrighted  at  his  approach. 
The  little  property  he  had  obtained,  by  honest  in- 
dustry, was  soon  wasted,  while  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  he  was  incapable  of  earning  anything. 
He  was  not  always  drunk,  however,  and  in  his  so- 
ber moments  he  reflected  with  shame  and  horror 
on  his  situation.  In  this  slate  of  things,  a  kind 
neighbor  put  into  his  hands  some  of  the  temperance 
publications  of  the  day,  showing  the  danger  and 
guilt  of  intemperance,  and  stating  the  only  remedy 
to  be  entire  abstinence.  He  determined  to  try  it, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  succeeded.  For  more 
than  a  year  he  has  not  tasted  ardent  spirit.  Peace 
is  restored  to  his  family  ;  his  wife,  forgetting  all 
that  has  past,  again  feels  for  him  the  affection  of 
former  days;  his  children  are  no  longer  afraid  of 
him  ;  the  elder  ones  regatd  him  with  renewed  re- 
spect, while  the  little  ones  fondle  round  him  as  he 
returns  from  work,  and  call  him  their  men  dear  papa. 
From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night, 
the  sound  of  tools  is  heard  in  his  work-shop;  and 
his  family,  lately  threatened  with  abject  poverty, 
are  now  comfortably  supplied  with  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life. 


BAZB  ATI  VE. 


For  the    Youth's  Companion. 
JOB  ELKINSON. 

Job  Elkinson  was  not  given  to  books;  further- 
more, he  would  not  study.  It  was  his  delight,  his 
love  and  his  joy,  to  be  always  '  in  some  scrape,'  as 
he  termed  it.  Nor  were  his  parents  over  much  an- 
xious,to  have  Job  stuffed  with  learning.  "He  won't 
go  to  the  Legislature,"  say  they,  "  nor  will  he  be 
senator  to  Congress;  and  if  he  can  get  a  decent 
living,  that  is  all  he  can  expect."  And  Job  knew 
his  parents  did  not  care  about  his  improvement; 
therefore  he  took  advantage,  and  often  you  would 
not  see  him  within  the  doors  of  a  school-house  from 
one  week's  end  to  another,  and  would  seldom  meet 
him  in  the  street.  He  was  ge«erally  skulking 
about  the  wharves  stealing  oysters,  old  junk,  and 
lobster  claws. — He  was  shy,  and  seldom  detected. 
And  besides  this,  he  had  such  an  innocent  look, 
that  you  would  presume  him  to  be  some  indigent 
wanderer, seeking  his  long  lost  parents  in  the  "wilds 
of  North  America."  But  he  was  pretty  well  known 
by  the  laboring  class  of  society  ;  and  it  would  fill 
quite  a  volume  to  relate  all  the  punishments,  and 
horsewhippings,  and  cowhidings,  and  curlings,  and 
kickingsthat  he  received.  I  will  relate  one  how- 
ever. 


"Here's  a  finechance  for  me  to  hook  apocket-full 
of  oysters,"  thought  Job,  as  he  squeezed  himself  in- 
to a  narrow  apartment,  while  the  poor  laborer  was 
lirting  his  basket  from  the  boat.  His  eye  was  on 
Job,  for  he-  had  seen  him  before,  while  the  sill v 
fellow  thought  he  was  undiscovered  ;  and  for  curi- 
osity's sake,  the  oysterman  went  behind  his  stall 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  rogue.  No  sooner 
had  he  gone,  than  Job's  pockets  were  crowded  full, 
and  in  a  quite  easy  frame  of  mind  he  was  moving 
off,  whistling  at  his  good  luck,  and  half  laughing 
for  joy  ;  when  lo  !  a  heavy  hand  was  upon  him  ;  it 
was  the  oysterman's.  "  You're  not  away  quite  so 
easy,  Sir,  I  can  tell  you,"  said  he,  and  soon  brought 
him  back  and  bade  him  discharge  his  load  ;  and  by 
the  assistance  of  a  'merry  tar,'  they  bound  the  young 
thief,  and  with  a  stout  rope's  end  finely  lashed  his 
back,  so  that  Job  was  not  seen  near  that  stall  again 
for  a  good  six  months. 

Elkinson  was  now  about  sixteen,  and  his  parents 
sought  in  vain  for  an  occupation  that  would  suit 
their  son.  There  is  Mr  Groves,  the  joiner;  Mr. 
Bell,  the  block-maker;  Mr.  Todd,  the  jeweller; 
and  Mr.  Sharpshoot,  the  barber ;  but  none  of  these 
would  take  "the  young  rascal  and  thief,"  as  ma- 
ny people  now  called  him.  Job  had  but  few  asso- 
ciates, and  they  were  scarcely  a  fig  better  than  him- 
self. "  I  almost  wish  now,  that  we  had  given  you 
a  better  education,"  said  his  mother,  "and  there 
would  have  been  some  prospect  for  you  to  enter  as 
clerk  in  some  store,  or  you  might  have  kept  school. 
But  I'm  sure  I  dont  know  where  you  can  get  a  place 
now." 

"  I'll  tell  you  where,  mother,"  said  Job  ,  "pack 
me  up  a  bundle  of  clothes,  and  I'll  go  to  another 
town." 

"  But  where  will  you  go?" 

"  No  matter  where  ;  you  just  put  up  my  clothes." 

"I  would,  if  I  thought  there  were  any  prospect 
for  you." 

But  Job  urged  a  little,  and  a  trunk  full  of  clothes 
was  collected,  and  in  a  few  days  he  left  his  home, 
dressed  in  a  new  trim  with  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
which  his  father  gave  him  to  seek  his  fortune  with. 
Job's  parents  were  not  poor;  but  they  were  close 
and  negligent  and  cared  wholly  for  the  things  of 
this  world. 

Young  Elkinson  would  not  tell  whither  he  was 
going;  he  did  not  even  inform  his  father.  "But," 
thought  he,  "  I  will  get  a  great  way  from  home  ;" 
nor  did  he  stop  until  he  was  two  hundred  miles  or 
more  from  his  native  town.  On  his  arrival  at  P — , 
he  made  diligent  search  for  a  situation  ;  but  being 
questioned  as  to  his  progress  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  grammar,  he  had  to  acknowledge  his  deficien- 
cy, and  could  get  no  employment.  "  Young  man," 
said  the  last  person  on  whom  he  intended  to  call, 
"  as  you  are  a  stranger  here,  and  have  no  friends, 
if  you  will  promise  to  be  diligent  in  your  studies, 
I  will  take  you  into  my  store;  and  if  you  make  a 
right  improvement  of  your  time,  in.  less  than  six 
months  you  will  be  serviceable  to  me,  and  I  can 
afford  to  give  you  wages."  Job  thanked  Mr.  White 
for  his  generous  offer,  and  promised  he  would  study 
all  his  spare  time.  And  in  fact  he  did,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  my  readers,  and  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  whatever  he  undertook.  He  forsook  all 
his  boyish  actions,  and  resolved  lo  be  something  in 
the  world.  And  whoever  entered  Mr.  White's 
store,  found  him  pursuing  some  useful  study,  and 
often  was  the  remark  whispered  to  his  master's  ear, 
"that  young  man  will  make  something  yet." 

Job  often  found  it  difficult  to  attend  to  his  books, 
he  had  so  long  neglected  them  ;  but  he  was  deter- 
mined to  persevere,  and  by  the  time  he  was  eigh- 
teen, he  was   denominated    an  excellent  scholar. 
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Sull  he  did  not  lag ;  but  pushed  straight  forward, 
encountered  all  obstacles,  and  came  out  conqueror. 
There  was  a  striking  contrast  between  Job  now, 
and  when  he  was  fifteen  ;  and  he  was  even  a  won- 
der to  himself.  He  seemed  to  have  been  dreaming 
all  his  days,  to  neglect  his  books, when  he  now  found 
they  contained  so  much  instruction.  At  twenty, 
Elkinson's  wages  were  considerably  increased  ;  the 
whole  care  of  the  establishment  was  intrusted  to 
his  fidelity,  and  his  duties  were  discharged  in  a 
praise-worthy  manner.  Mr.  White  often  went  on 
long  journeys,'  with  as  little  anxiety  about  his  busi- 
ness, as  he  would  have  had  at  home. 

"  \Vre  are  about  forming  a  Sabbath  School,  Mr. 
Elkinson,"  said  a  young  man  to  him  one  day,  "and 
should'nt  you  like  to  take  a  class?" 

"Nothing  could  please  me  better,  if  I  were  but 
qualified  for  the  important  station.  If  I  thought  I 
should  in  the  least  degree  prore  beneficial  to  the 
children,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  engage 
in  the  undertaking." 

"But  Sir  as  we  have  but  few  religious  young  men, 
I  think  you  had  better  make  up  your  mind  to  unite 
with  us  in  attempting  to  benefit  the  young." 

"  I  will  think  about  it,  Sir,  and  inform  you  pre- 
vious to  the  next  Sabbath,"  said  Job,  and  the  young 
man  departed.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
state  here,  that  Elkinson  had  turned  his  mind  to- 
wards religion.  He  was  now  an  anxious  enquirer 
after  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He  attended,  when 
praticable,  all  meetings  for  prayer  and  social  wor- 
ship, and  began  in  secret  to  lift  up  his  desires  to 
heaven  for  a  new  heart.  lie  knew  not  how  he 
conld  instruct  others,  while  he  remained  an  unbe- 
liever; but  he  continued  constantly  and  earnestly 
to  supplicate   for  mercy,  and  before  the    Sabbath 


screamed  Miss  Modest,  at  the  very  top  ol  her  voice,  cise.  It  is  a  material  error  in  physical  education 
but  she  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  so  impolite  ,  to  make  that  ill-founded  distinction  between  the 
a  phrase,  if  Susan  Boisterous  bad  not  made  an  at-  sexes,  which  condemns  female  children,  from  their 
tack  upon  her  at  the  very  moment  when  ihe  thim- j  cradle.to  a  sedentary  life,  by  permiitingthemscarce- 
ble  was  passing  through  her  hands.  "  Haw,  haw,  j  ly  any  other  play  things  than  dolls  and  tinsel  work 
haw,"  roared  Ned  Ludicious.  "Giggle,  giggle,  I  or  trinkets,  while  their  sprightly  brothers  amuse 
o-igde,"  laughed  Fanny  Tickle'em.  'Who's  got  |  themselves  with  their  hoop  and  other  active  diver- 
it  1"  cried  Susan   half  despairing,  with  a  face  like   sions.     Such  premature   refinement  is  dearly  pur- 


lobster,  "  .who's  got  it?"  "  m-e-w"  drawled 
Timothy  Take-off,  and  then  they  all  roared  in  one 
i'rand  chorus.  Poor  Susan,  after  exhausting  all 
her  bodily  strength  and  all  her  patience,  of  which 
she  had  not  an  overstock,  at  length  found  the  thim- 
ble in  Bill  Tinker's  pocket.  "  New,  that  a'nt  fair," 
was  the  universal  cry.  "  You  ugly  crittur,  you," 
said  Susan.  "  'Tis  a  shame,"  said  Judy — But  Mr. 
Editor,  I  cannot  tell  you  all — I  leave  you  and  your 
young  readers  to  guess  the  rest — This  is  what  they 
call,  "playing  thimble!"  I  know  not  that  your  city 
masters  and  misses  have  such  boisterous  plays  ; 
but  suspect  from  a  remark  of  yours  in  one  of  your 
late  Companions,  that  even  they  are  not  so  well 
behaved  in  all  cases  as  might  be  wished 


chased  at  the  expense  of  health  and  a  cheerful 
mind. 

All  amusements  are  most  beneficial  to  health  in 
the  open  air ;  and  were  it  possible  to  keep  a  child 
continually  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  there  'would 
be  no  occasion  to  supply  them  with  playthings.  Be- 
nign nature  would  present  them  with  a  sufficient 
variety  of  objects  for  their  amusement — ihey  would 
find  an  inexhaustible  source  of  materials  for  con- 
structing toys,  which  being  works  of  their  own 
creation,  could  not  fail  to  be  more  useful  than  the 
most  expensive  artificial  contrivances. 

Society  increases  the  charms  of  juvenile  amuse- 
ments. It  is  indeed  desirable  and  rational  to  al- 
low a  number  of  children  to  assemble  ;   but  it  would 


came,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  grant  him  answers   ers)  saying,  "  There  would   be   no   fun   at   all   in 

the  play,  if  we  could  not  all  talk  and  laugh  at  once. 
Aye,  Susan,  is  that  the  grand  secret?  are  loud 
laughing  and  senseless  jokes  and  uproar  and  "  con- 
Mr.  J.  congratulated  |  fusfon  worse  confounded"  necessary  to  make  a  play 
him  on  his  finding  acceptance  with  God,  and  peace  |  go  offweH  ?  If  a  play  is  so  destitute  of  all  sense 
of  mind  with  a  hope  of  eternal  life. 

[Remainder  next  xoeeh.\ 


of  peace.  Now  he  felt  like  a  new  being  in  a  new 
world  ;  directly  went  to  Mr.  Johns,  the  young  man, 
and   informed   him  of  his  change,  and   his  accep- 


MOIALITy  . 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
"  WHO'S  GOT  IT  »' 
As  I  was  returning  home  the  other  evening,  I 
heard  an  unusual  noise,  and  on   approaching  it,  I 
found  it  proceeded  from  my  own  house.     At  first, 
I  conjectured  that  our  children,  some  of  whom  had 
just  begun  to  attend  a  singing  school,  had  all  uni- 
ted, (for  even  the  smallest  has  an  ear  for  music, 
by  which  I  mean  a  great  inclination  for  making  a 
noise,)  I  say,  had  all  united,  and  with  the  help  of 
some  of  their   little   friends  were   murdering   that 
beautiful  piece  of  music  "  Watchman,  tell  us  of  the 
night."     I  soon,  however,  discovered  my  mistake; 
for  on  entering  the  house, I  found  some  ten  or  twelve 
boys  and  girls,  seated  in  a  circle,  each  holding  his 
neighbor  by  the  wrist.       In   the   centre    was   one, 
whose  business  it  appeared  to  be  to  obtain  some 
precious  commodity,  which  she  imagined  was  pass- 
ing from  hand  to   hand   around  the  circle.     This 
commodity  was  no  less  a  treasure  than  an  old  brass 
thimble.     The  person  in  whose  hands  this  treasure 
was  found,  was  obliged   to  take   the  place  of  the 
finder,  which   was  considered   as  a   station  quite 
undesirable,  so  that  the  whole  "  ring"  were  in  a 
stale  of  great  anxiety.     Some,  because  they  had  it, 
and  were  afraid    they   should    be    detected   before 
they   could   pass  it  into  the   hands  of  their   next 
neighbor ;    and  others  because  they  were  afraid  it 
would  be  their  turn  next.      When   I  entered  the 
room   I   was  scarcely   noticed,  they  were  so  much 
encao-ed  in  their  play.     It  was  all   noise  and   con 


Now,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  word   of  advice  to  I  be  prudent  to  watch  their  conduct,  though  without 

rigor  or  unnecessary  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  tutor,  as  they  are  then  in  their  most  happy  slate. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  establish, in  every  large  city, 
public  pleasure  grounds  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
young  people,  and  likewise  to  appoint  proper  in- 
spectors to  keep  them  under  certain  festrictions. 
Such  regulations  would,  in  various  instances  be 
productive  of  good  effects;  they  would  prevent  ma- 
ny ill-bred  boys  from  running  about  the  streets, 
where  they  are  under  no  control,  and  where  they 
learn  from  each  other  most  improper  practices.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  this  suggestion  will  ever  be  re- 
alized— though  a  public  pleasure  ground  exclusive- 
ly appropriated  for  the  use  of  children,  would  cer- 
tainly be  of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the  health 
and  morals  of  youth,  than  theatres,  ball  rooms,  or 
places  of  public  parade. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  equally  important  for  child- 
ren to  be  allowed  their  regular  play-hours,  as  to  be 
compelled  to  attend  school  :  indeed  the  former 
would  be  productive  of  greater  advantages  for  the 
improvement  of  their  physical  and  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, than  the  latter  mechanical  habit  at  an  ao-e 
when  they  are  not  yet  susceptible  of  scholastic  in- 
struction. 


all  the  Susans  and  Fannys  and  Neds  and  Timo- 
thys, who  must  play  thimble,  and  that  is,  to  make 
less  noise. 

"  One  at  a  time,"  said  uncle  Ben,  when  be 
heard  a  number  of  people  all  talking  at  once,  and 
I  would  make  the  same  remark  to  all  masters  and 
missess  who  play  thimble.     "  One  at  a  time.' 

And  to  those  who  laugh  loud  and  long  on  such 
occasions,  and  to  those  who  titter  and  giggle  I 
would  say,  what  are  you  laughing  at :  Fools  laugh 
at  nothing.  Bull  hear  some  Susan  Boisterous  (for 
I  dare  say,  you  have  some  such  among  your  read- 


and  meaning,  that  you  must  resort  to  the  dialect 
and  business  of  fools  to  make  it  interesting,  it  were 
belter  to  give  it  up.  D. 

IQuere.  Will  our  good  friend  "  D."  show  the  children  some 
"  more  excellent  way"  of  gelling  an  evening's  entertainment  1 
In  the  meantime,  we  will  copy  the  following  article  from  the 
Journal  of  Health  :] 

AMUSEMENTS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
The  following  excellent  remarks  upon  the  proper 
amusements  and  toys  of  children,  we  have  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Struve.  They  occur  in 
his  work  on  Phvsical  education,  and  are  recom- 
mended to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  parent. 

Sedentary  games  may  be  well  adapted  to  the  a- 
musement  of  day-laborers  and  rustics  who  fatigue 
themselves  by  hard  work  during  the  day  ;  but  for 
children,  whose  principal  employment  should  be 
play,  they  are  improper.  In  our  opinion,  therefore, 
inactive  amusements  should  be  resorted  lo  only  in 
certain  cases  as  an  occasional  substitute  for  others, 
and  continued  but  for  a  short  time.  Exercise  is 
the  very  soul  of  play;  because  the  activity  of  the 
different  powers  is  attended  with  immediate  conse- 
quences to  the  menial  and  bodily  prosperity  of  the 
individual.  For  this  obvious  reason,  the  games 
which  require  muscular  exertion  are  not  only  con- 
ducive to  health,  bul  also  impiove  ihe  senses  and 
unfold  the  understanding. — To  put  things  together 
and  separate  them,  lo  erect  and  destroy  houses 
built  of  blocks  and  olher  similar  materials,  to  trun- 
dle a  hoop,  fly  a  kite,  or  arrange  and  construct 
little  vehicles  in  their  own  way,  all  these  are  diver- 
sions which  ought  to  be  sedulously  encouraged,  by 
procuring  the  articles  requisite  for  such  pursuits. 
These,  however,  should  be  simple,  and  of  little  in 


OBITUARY. 


fusion.     If  you  would   have   an   idea  of  it,   fancy  I  trinsic  value,  as  that  is  soon  enhanced  in  the  pos 


yourself  in  a  farm-yard  surrounded  by  the  hens 
and  turkeys,  and  ducks,  and  geese,  and  pigs,  and 
sheep,  all  bleating  and  squealing  and  quacking 
and  cackling  together.  "  Don't  tread  on  my  toe," 
say*  Mary  Sensitive,  "  Don't  scratch  so,"  cries  her 
sister  Judy.  "  Here  it  goes,"  bawls  Jack  Sly- 
boots— "not  as  you  know  on,"  ciies  Sam. "Get  out," 


sesion  of  the  young.     On  this  account  also,  a  ball, 
a  lop,  a  hobby-horse,  a  little  chaise,  a  wheel-barrow 


which  they  can  manage  without  extraneous  assist-   solution 


JOSEPH  BROWN. 

Some  time  during  the  past  season,  a  colored 
boy  and  orphan,  belonging  to  the  African  school  at 
Cincinnati,  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Brown,  died  of 
a  liver  complaint.  The  case  of  this  youth  affords 
an  encouraging  instance  of  the  good  effects  of  Sab- 
bath-school instruction.  His  age  was  about  thir- 
teen. From  his  first  attendance,  his  teacher  found 
him  of  an  amiable  and  docile  disposition.  He  was 
always  more  perfect  in  his  lessons  than  others  in 
his  class,  although  he  had  less  time  for  study,  be- 
ing apprenticed  to  a  barber  who  kept  him  constant- 
ly employed  during  the  day  and  evening.  The 
good  effects  of  instruction,  however,  were  soon 
visible  in  his  conduct.  Though  sometimes  a  lilile 
wild  himself,  he  ever,  upon  reflection,  erinced 
great  compunctions  of  conscience,  and  would  often 
reprove  his  companions  for  llieir  thoughtlessness 
and  improper  conduct.  This  tenderness  of  con- 
science continued  to  increase  while  he  lived.  He 
had  often  been  employed  to  ride  the  race  hor- 
ses in  Kentucky,  for  money.  One  day  he  told  his 
teacher  that  he  had  been  offered  a  dollar  to  ride  at 
a  race  which  would  soon  take  place,  and  asked 
whether  it  would  be  right.  His  teacher  told  him 
he  thought  not.  He  replied,  he  was  very  poor  and 
needed  the  money  very  much,  but  if  you  think  it  is 
not  right  I  will  not  do  it.  His  teacher  gave  him 
twenty-five  cents,  and  commended  him   for  his  re- 


ance,  are  preferable  to  a  wooden  doll  or  the  figures 
repiescnling  horses   and    carriages,  which   afford 
them  amusement  merely  by  their  appearance. 
Nor  should  girls  be  excluded  from  active  exer- 


A  few  weeks  before  his  sickness,  he  was  observ- 
ed to  be  very  much  affected  in  the  time  of  singing  and 
prayer,  always  kneeling  during  the  latter  exercise, 
though  it  is  not  customary  in  the  school.      In  his 
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selection  of  books  he  ever  chose  those  which  contain- 
ed hymns  and  prayers,  many  of  which  he  learnt, and 
would  often  repeat  them,  particularly  the  hymn 
commencing, 

"  Come  humble  pinner  in  whose  breast 

A  thousand  thoughts  revolve." 

As  he  had  been  very  regular  and  punctual  in  his 
attendance,  his  teacher  was  much  surprised  on  his 
being  absent  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  on  inqui- 
ry, found  that  he  was  sick.  As  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  he  paid  him  a  visit.  He 
found  him  declining  very  fast,  though  on  the  first 
visit  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  read  a  little  in  the 
Bible.  His  teacher  conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  religion  with  reference  to  his  approach- 
ing dissolution.  He  appeared  resigned,  and  said, 
if  it  was  the  will  of  God,  he  had  no  wish  to  live. 
He  thanked  his  teacher  for  all  his  kindness, and  said 
he  should  have  reason  to  bless  God  in  eternity  for 
what  be  had  learnt  in  the  Sabbath  school.  Previ- 
ous to  his  sickness,  his  sister,  with  whom  he  lived, 
remarked  that  he  was  fond  of  retiring  often  by  him- 
self when  he  had  a  leisure  moment.  When  asked 
the  reason  of  this,  he  would  always  reply  with  much 
simplicity,  "  1  am  trying  to  pray."  His  end  was 
peaceful  and  happy. 

Thus  through  the  influence  of  divine  grace  was 
this  poor  orphan  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God  the 
way  of  salvation.  What  a  lesson  of  encouragement 
does  this  instance  afford  to  Sabbath  school  teachers 
to  persevere  in  this  delightful  method  of  doing  good. 
,Oh  who  would  not  rather  be  instrumental  in  lead- 
ing one  such  poor  wandering  child  to  God,  than  to 
wear  the  crown  of  the  mightiest  monarch  1  Thrones 
may  crumble,  and  coronets  may  fade;  but  an  im- 
mortal soul,  renovated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  will 
shine  with  surpassing  brightness  throughout  eter- 
nal ages. — S.  S.  Journal. 

RELIGION. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
ON  CHRIST  ASCENDING   INTO  HEAVEN. 

"  O  mamma,  what  a  delightful  place  must  heav- 
en be  1"  said  Harriet,  as  she  sat  by  her  mother's 
side,  sewing.  "  Papa  told  me  the  other  day,  that 
there  will  be  no  need  of  the  sun,  nor  of  the  moon, 
as  God  himself  is  the  glory  of  it.  Yes,  he  told  me 
that  in  heaven  there  will  be  neither  sin  nor  pain  ; 
but  that  we  shall  be  forever  happy  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus.  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  get  to  this  de- 
lightful place,  mamma  T" 

"  My  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  M.  "  no  one  can  get 
to  heaven,  but  those  who  love  Jesus.  Do  you  love 
hirn,  Harriet?" 

With  much  simplicity,  whilst  a  blush  rose  on 
her  cheek,  little  Harriet  said,  "  I  pray,  dear  mam- 
ma, that  I  may  love  Jesus  ;  for  I  am  sure  I  wish  to 
do  so." 

"  Well  then,  my  love,  I  hope  God,  who  has  taught 
you  thus  to  pray,  will  kindly  hear  your  prayers,  and 
give  you  a  heart  truly  to  love  your  blessed  Saviour. 
Where  is  Jesus  now,  my  dear  child  V  "  He  is  in 
heaven,"  said  Harriet.  "  But  do,  dear  mamma, 
tell  me  how  he  went  there." 

Mrs.  M.  who  always  delighted  to  lead  her  belov- 
ed child  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  being  herself 
an  humble  follower  of  the  Lord,  cheerfully  com- 
plied with   her  request. 

"  You  must  know,  my  dear  Harriet,  that  Jesus 
was  alive  before  he  lived  upon  earth.  As  the  Son 
of  God,  he  was  one  with  the  Father  from  all  eterni- 
ty ;  though  as  the  Son  of  man  he  was  born  in  Beth- 
lehem, when  he  took  upon  him  our  nature. 

"  My  dear,  this  is  a  great  mystery  ■.  but  God'has 
revealed  it  to  us  ;  and  we  must  pray  for  grace  to 
receive  it.  Jesus  is  God  and  man  ;  and  in  this  glo- 
rious mystery  we  must  fully  and  entirely  believe,  if 
we  wish  to  be  saved." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  mystery  1"  asked  Har- 
riet. "  I  mean,  my  dear,  that  this  is  a  truth  which 
far  exceeds  the  powers  of  our  minds  to  comprehend. 
St.  Paul  says,  '  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  ; 
God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.' 

"  This  divine  Saviour,  then,  came  down  from 
heaven  to  save  us  from  our  sins,  by  obeying  the  ho- 


ly law  of  God,  which  we  have  broken  ;  and  by  dy- 
ing upon  the  cross  for  us  sinners  who  deserve  to  die 
ourselves." 

"This  was  indeed  kind,"   said  Harriet;    "I  al- 
ways love  those  two  lines  in  the  hymn, — 
'  Nothing  brought  him  from  above, 
Nothing  but  redeeming  love.'  " 

"  When  our  Saviour,"  said  Mrs.  M.,  "  was  laid  in 
the  grave,  his  apostles  had  all  their  hopes  buried 
with  him.  They  had  no  idea  of  his  rising  again, 
though  he  had  told  them  he  should.  But  how  as- 
tonished and  delighted  were  they,  when  he  appear- 
ed to  them  once  more,  and  assured  them  it  was  he 
himself  who  stood  before  them !  He  showed 
them  his  hands  and  his  feet  pierced  with  the  nails; 
and  his  side  also  pierced  with  the  spear.  Then 
they  saw  and  believed. 

"  For  about  forty  days  our  blessed  Redeemer  re- 
mained upon  the  earth,  teaching  and  comforting 
his  apostles.  One  day  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed 
them.  And  it  came  to  pass  while  he  blessed  them, 
he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heav- 
en, and  a  cloud  received   him  out  of  their  sight. 

"How  delightful,  my  dear  Harrietts  the  thought, 
that  the  last  act  of  our  Lord  upon  earth  was  the  act 
of  blessing  his  disciples  !  And  now  that  he  is  in 
heaven,  he  still  continues  to  bless  his  faithful  peo- 
ple by  sending  to  them  the  Comforter,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  to  guide  them  into  all  truth." 

"  If  I  had  been  there,"  said  Harriet,  "how  I 
should  have  stood  looking  up  after  my  ascending 
Saviour!"  "  And  so  did  his  disciples,"  said  Mrs. 
M.:  "  '  but  while  they  looked  stedfastly  toward  heav- 
en as  he  went  up,  behold  two  men,'  or  angels  in 
the  form  of  men,  '  stood  by  them  in  white  apparrel, 
who  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing 
up  into  heaven?  this  same  Jesus  which  is  taken  up 
from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  man- 
ner as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.  Then 
they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  continued  with 
one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication,'  according 
to  our  Lord's  command,  that  they  should  tarry  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  till  '  they  should  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Father,  even  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.' 

"  Now,  my  dear  love,  may  you  often  think  of  the 
dyino-  love,  the  rising  power,  and  the  ascending 
grace  of  the  Saviour.  By  his  death  may  you  die 
unto  sin  ;  by  his  resurrection  may  you  rise  to  new- 
ness of  life  ;  and  by  his  ascension  into  heaven,  may 
your  heart  be  fixed  upon  things  above  !  Then  will 
Christ  be  indeed  a  Saviour  to  you  ;  and  when  death 
shall  call  you  away  from  this  world  of  sorrow,  you 
will  be  admitted  into  that  delightful  place,  where 
there  is  no  night,  nor  sin,  nor  pain,  but  where  all 
will  be  bliss  and  joy  for  ever." 

Harriet  rose  from  her  seat, threw  her  arms  around 
her  mother's  neck,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  said, 
"  Thank  you  for  this  account  of  Jesus  ascending 
into  heaven  I  I  hope  1  shall  be  indeed  his  child, 
and  dwell  with  him  for  ever." 


From  the  Christian  Watchman. 
ELIZABETH  AND    HER  MOTHER. 

"I  bad  a  delightful  walk  this  afternoon,  ma," 
said  Elizabeth  to  her  mother,  as  they  sat  togeth- 
er in  the  parlour  just  after  tea. 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased  with  it,  dear.  It 
was  a  charming  afternoon.  The  closing  days  of 
a  long,  cold  winter,  such  as  this  had  been,  are  al- 
ways welcome  to  me.  I  admire  to  watch  the 
snow,  as  it  gradually  wastes  away  in  the  fields, 
and  to  see  the  alteration  in  the  place  of  the  sun, 
as  it  shines  over  the  mantel.  Have  the  spring 
birds  begun  to  appear  yet?" 

"I  should  think  not  many  yet,  mother.  But 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  forenoon  yesterday,  I 
saw  a  whole  band  of  them  on  the  great  elm-tree 
by  the  barn  ;  and  they  sung  so  prettily  !  They 
must  have  mistaken  the  season.  Perhaps  they 
imagined  that  spring  had  really  come,  the  sky 
was  so  bright,  and  the  pine-trees  in  the  wood  look- 
ed so  green  and  beautiful  in  the  noon-day  sun." 

"Dear  little  birds,"  said  her  mother ;  "I  fear 
they  will  perish  with  the  cold.  It  is  often  very 
stormy  in  March.  It  is  like  enough  we  may 
have  high   winds  before  the  end  of  the  month, 


and  snow  so  deep  that  you  cannot  go  to  school." 

"  Yes,  ma  ;  perhaps  so.  But  I  was  delighted 
to  see  them  about  so  early  in  the  year.  It  seems 
as  if  they  were  determined  to  enjoy  the  summer 
from  its  very  beginning." 

Elizabeth  had  a  pious  mother,  who  delighted 
to  seize  every  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  her  daughters  lessons  of  truth  and  duty. 
And  she  was  very  anxious  that  she  might  become 
a  Christian  in  her  childhood,  like  the  little  ones 
you  read  of  in  Janeway's  Token  for  Children. — 
If  you  had  followed  them  in  their  walks,  you 
might  have  often  heard  the  mother  talking  to 
Elizabeth  of  Christ  and  heaven.  And  if  you 
had  been  at  her  chamber  door,  you  might  have 
seen  her  kneeling  by  her  daughter  and  praying  that 
God  would  make  her  a  holy  child.  In  the  night 
too,  when  every  eye  was  closed,  and  none  heard, 
the  Omniscient  heard  the  breathings  of  her  ten- 
der heart.  '  O  God,  make  my  daughter  a  pious 
child.'  Accordingly,  after  a  momentary  silence, 
she  said : 

"  This  may  remind  you  of  your  duty  to  era- 
ploy  all  your  life  in  the  best  manner  possible.— 
Of  this  I  have  often  talked  to  you.  The  birds 
have  bright  feathers  and  a  lovely  form,  and  their 
warbling  is  very  sw_eet.  But  when  their  summer 
is  past,  or  some  unexpected  accident  happens  to 
them,  they  lay  aside  their  beauties,  and  hush 
their  music  forever.  To  them,  no  brighter  sum- 
mer wakes.  But  my  daughter  is  born  to  a  high- 
er destination  ;  and  when  the  rose  has  faded 
from  her  cheek,  and  the  light  houndings  of  youth 
are  exchanged  for  the  cold  stiffness  of  the  grave, 
she  will  be,  I  hope — I  tremble,  yet  I  hope,  glori- 
ous and  happy  as  an  angel." 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  while  Eliza- 
beth looked  steadily  at  the  fire,  where  stick  after 
6tick  had  kindled  up,  till  the  room  had  grown 
uncomfortably  warm,  thus  furnishing  half  a  rea- 
son for  a  slight  blush  upon  her  couoteuance,  she 
said, — "O  ma,  I  often  hope  so  too.  I  shall  nev- 
er forget  that  beautiful  figure  of  Dr.  Alexander's, 
applied  to  a  pious  little  child.  He  says  such  a 
child  is  an  angel  in  the  chrysalis  state.  Mrs.  Wr. 
says  the  chrysalis  state  is  the  state  of  a  caterpil- 
lar, immediately  before  he  becomes  a  butterfly'. 
And  so  the  pious  child,  poor  and  imperfect  on 
earth  for  a  few  days,  on  throwing  off  this  outward 
tabernacle,  will  be  a  little  angel  before  the  throne 
of  God." 

After  another  pause,  Elizabeth  continued  ,  "O 
ma,  I  would  give  all  the  world,  if  I  were  a  Chris- 
tian." 

"O  my  dear,"  said  her  mother  tenderly,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  and  lifting  her  eyes  to  heaven,  as 
if  in  prayer,  "that  very  wish  is  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  striving  with  you.  Cherish  such  wishes 
with  the  greatest  care.  Indulge  such  feelings 
with  the  utmost  zeal.  It  is  very  often  the  war 
in  which  people  become  pious;  they  have  such  a 
desire  as  you  have  just  expressed.  It  leads  them 
to  think  about  religion  more  seriously.  It  leads 
them  to  attend  earnestly  upon  all  the  means  of 
grace.  It  leads  them  to  pray,  many  times  in  the 
day,  that  God  would  be  their  God,  and  Jesus 
their  friend  and  their  Redeemer.  And  God  is 
very  merciful.  He  pities  their  distress.  He  aids 
their  helplessness.  He  changes  their  hearts,  and 
they  become  happy.  The  work  of  sanctification 
is  then  begun,  which  will  be  carried  on  till  thev 
enter  into  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  peo- 
ple of  God." 

11  Sometimes,"  said  Elizabeth, "  when  I  feel  so, 
I  try  to  pray  that  I  may  be  made  pious.  But 
the  girls  talk  to  me  about  every  thing,  and  ask 
me  what  makes  me  so  dull  ;  and  to  show  them  I 
am  not  dull,  I  throw  off  my  feelings,  and  laugh 
and  sport  too.  And  then  before  night  I  am  as 
careless  as  ever." 

"Don't  vou  remember,"  replied  her  mother, 
"  that  passage,  'Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit?' — 
Such  conduct  is  grieving  him.  And  what  a 
wonder,  O  what  a  miracle  it  is,  that  his  sacred 
influences  are  not  already  withdrawn  from  you. 
God  says,  '  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man.'  I  fear  if  you  treat  his  invitations  in 
such  a  way  once  more,  he  will  forsake  you  for- 
ever." 

Elizabeth  hid  her  face  in  ber  handkerchief  for 
a  short  time,  and  then  silently  rose  and  left  the 
parlour.  I  trust  she  retired  to  her  chamber  to 
pour  out  her  heart  before  Him,  who  has  said, 
'Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' 
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YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


NATURAL     HISTOBT. 

ON  THE  CHARMING  OF  SEKPENTS. 

«'  Tliey  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  6loppelh  her  ear;  which 
will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  uje  charmer*,  charming  never  bo 
wisely  :"  Paahn  Ivii,  4,  5,  or  as  we  read  in  the  margin  of  our 
larger  Bibles,  "  be  llie  charmer  never  so  cunning." 

Mrt.  Chateaubriand  mentions  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  whilst  he  was  travelling  in  Upper 
Canada,  that  may  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  expres- 
sions used  in  this  passage.  "  One  day,"  says  he, 
"  a  rattlesnake  entered  our  camp.  Among  us  was 
a  Canadian  who  could  play  on  the  flute,  and  who 
undertook  to  divert  us.  On  his  going  near  the  rep- 
tile, it  curled  itself  up,  flattened  its  head,  blew  up 
its  cheeks,  drew  up  its  lips,  shot  out  its  fangs,  and 
showed  its  hlood-red  throat ;  its  eyes  were  like  two 
flames,  and  its  body  swollen  with  rage,  rose  and 
fell  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge  :  its  skin  had  a  dull 
scaly  appearance,  and  its  lad  moved  so  rapidly  as 
to  appear  like  a  dull  vapor.  When  the  Canadian 
began  to  play  upon  his  flute,  the  serpent  started 
with  surprize,  and  drew  back  his  head.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  was  affected  with  the  music,  its  eyes  lost 
their  fierceness,  the  movements  of  its  tail  became 
slower,  and  the  noise  of  its  rattles  gradually  died 
away.  It  sunk  in  circles  on  the  ground,  its  skin 
resumed  its  lustre,  and  slightly  turning  its  head,  it 
remained  without  motion,  apparently  fixed  with 
attention  and  pleasure.  At  this  moment  the  Cana- 
dian advanced  a  few  steps,  producing  with  his  flute 
sweet  and  simple  notes.  The  reptile  opened  with 
its  head  a  passage  through  the  long  grass,  and  fol- 
lowed the  musician,  stopping  as  he  stopped,  and 
following  as  he  went  forward.  In  this  way  it  was 
led  out  of  the  camp,  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
both  savages  and  Europeans,  who  could  scarcely 
believe  their  eyes,  when  they  witnessed  the  effect 
of  music  on  this  serpent." 

There  are  other  well  established  accounts  of  the 
power  of  music  in  attracting  serpents,  which  are 
given  by  credible  eye-witnesses  from  the  East  In- 
dies, and  which  show  that  the  figure  used  in  the 
passage  is  founded  in  fact. — Child's  Magazine. 

THE    NURSERY. 


From  the  New-  York  Mentor. 
"I  WISH  I  WERE  YOUNG  AGAIN." 

Have  you  not  often,  my  beloved  young  readers, 
heard  persons  advanced  to  manhood,  or  to  woman- 
hood, perhaps  to  grey  hairs,  say  with  a  sad  look, 
and  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  wish  I  were  young  again?" 
If  you  ask  them  why  they  wish  this,  they  will  tell 
you,  that  they  might  employ  life  to  a  better  purpose 
than  they  have  applied  it.  O  that  the  lesson  which 
this  teaches,maysink  deep  into  every  youthful  heart  I 
So  that  when  years  shall  have  rolled  over  your  heads, 
and  the  sun  of  life  shall  have  reached  its  meridian 
or  is  sinking  fast  to  the  western  horizon  of  existence, 
you  may  not  have  to  say,  "  /  wish  I  were  young 
again." 

I,  my  dear  young  readers,  am  one  of  the  many, 
who,  reflecting  on  the  past,  have  found  reason  to 
say,  "  I  wish  I  were  young  again."  Will  you, 
then,  lend  me  your  attention,  for  a  little  while — 
that  I  may  inform  you  of  some  few  of  the  particu- 
lars, wherein  I  failed  to  employ  my  youthful  days 
to  the  best  advantage. 

First  I  shall  tell  you,  I  did  not  feel,  as  deeply  as 
I  ought,  the  goodness  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the 
blessings  he  had  bestowed  upon  me,  of  life,  and 
health,  and  kind  and  tender  parents,  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  friends.  If  indeed  I  had  felt  this  good- 
ness, my  heart  must  have  responded  in  gratitude^ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  all  else  would  have  been 
as  it  should  be  ;  for  then  I  should  have  made  it  my 
rule  of  conduct,  and  it  would  have  elevated  my 
feelings  to  an  assimilation  with  His  character  who 
is  goodness  itself.  That  I  did  not  rightly  appreci- 
ate my  obligations  to  my  Maker,  was,  I  believe,  the 
root  of  the  evil ;  let  us  next  see  what  were  its  fruits. 

I  can  at  present  notice  but  one.  I  commence 
with  my  behavior  as  a  child.  It  is  true,  I  was 
not  called  a  bad  son,  nor  was  I  thought  an  ungrate- 


ful son — I  did  not  by  ill  conduct,  bring  the  grey 
hairs  of  my  parents  with  sorrow  to  the  grave — 
wretched  indeed,  and  most  miserable  must  they  be, 
whose  consciences  accuse  them  of  this — my  parents 
themselves  did  not  reproach  me  with  failing  in  du- 
ty towards  them.  No !  but  my  own  Conscience 
has  found  matter  of  complaint  since.  Was  I  as 
kind  and  affectionate  as  I  might  have  been  ?  Who 
has  been  so  dutiful  and  kind,  towards  a  parent,  that 
to  be  more  so  is  impossible  !  Oh  !  my  dear  young 
friends,  you  need  not  wait  till  you  arrive  at  my  age, 
before  you  can  appreciate  the  worth  and  value  of  a 
parent. 

Think  of  the  trouble,  the  anxiety,  their  untiring 
love  bore  for  you  in  helpless  inlancy.  Know  you 
not,  that  whilst  you  are  sporting  joyously  along  the 
sunny  paths  of  youth,  seeking  your  own  gratifica- 
tion, forgetful  perhaps  of  their  comforts  and  wishes, 
they  are  passing  hours  of  thoughtful  solicitude  on 
your  account, studiously  contriving  how  they  may  yet 
further  your  interest  and  promote  your  happiness. 
Never,  never  think  you  can  love  a  parent  sufficient- 
ly,— never  think  you  have  done  your  duty,  for 
whilst  God  is  pleased  to  spare  them  to  you  it  can 
never  be  finished.  Have  you  occasioned  your  pa- 
ents  to  shed  one  needless  tear,  to  endure  one 
needless  pang?  Believe  me,  the  time  will  come 
when  this  will  cause  bitter  though  useless  tears  to 
flow  from  your  eyes;  and  a  severe  though  unavail- 
ing pang  in  your  hearts;  and  then  you  will  vainly 
exclaim,  "I  wish  I  were  young  again." — -N. 


THE     SABBATH    SCHOOL, 


From  the  Vermont  Chronicle. 
"  YOU'VE  BEEN  DRINKING  RUM," 

Said  one  of  my  small  scholars  to  her  playmate, 
who  just  then  entered  the  room.  "  You've  been 
drinking  Rum !"  echoed  several  voices,  as  the 
children  drew  round  A.,  to  see  if  it  were  really  so. 

I  must  tell  my  young  friends,  that  A.  had  tasted 
the  poisonous  stuff,  and  besides,  let  them  know  how 
I  suppose  it  happened.  The  little  girl's  father  is 
dead.  She  lives  with  her  grandfather,  who  does 
not  belong  to  a  Temperance  Society.  He  says  he 
thinks  they  have  done  good,  and  he  is  glad  there 
are  such  societies,  and  hopes  they  will  do  much 
more  good  ;  and  more  than  this,  he  says  he  wishes 
to  encourage  them.  Surely  I  do  not  know  but  he 
is  in  earnest  when  he  tells  of  it,  for  God  alone 
knows  the  state  of  our  hearts;  but  I  am  afraid  he 
is  mistaken  in  his  feelings,  and  I  will  let  you  know 
why.  In  the  first  place  he  will  not  join  the  Tem- 
perance Society,  although  ho  says  he  can  do  with- 
out rum  ;  nor  will  he  give  a  reason  for  not  becom- 
ing a  member.  And  then  he  loves  to  joke  and 
laugh  about  the  society,  and  sometimes  tries  to  ridi- 
cule it.  Besides,  he  uses  rum  frequently,  and  gives 
it  to  his  family,  and  among  the  rest,  to  his  little 
grand  children,  when  they  know  not  that  it  makes 
folks  cross  and  wicked.  No  one  tells  little  A.  that 
it  is  dangerous  to  drink  it,  and  her  grand  father 
does  not  take  any  paper  that  tells  of  such  thincs, 
but  one  that  contains  foolish  stories,  and  political 
pieces  that  make  men  hate  each  other.  I  hope 
A.  will  not  be  ruined  by  her  grand  papa's  wicked- 
ness, but  I  really  fear  she  may  be  a  drunkard,  and 
bring  down  the  grey  hairs  of  her  mother  to  the 
grave.  I  might  write  a  great  deal  now,  but  I  will 
only  say,  when  you  read  this,  you  ought  to  thank 
God,  if  those  who  take  care  of  you  teach  you  so  that 
your  playmates  may  never  say  "  You've  been  drink- 
ing Rum!"  Cyrus. 


MISCELLANY. 


Severe  Rebuke. — From  a  report  made  some  time 
since,  by  the  female  superintendant  of  one  of  our 
auxiliary  Sunday  schools  in  Kentucky,  we  take  the 
following  interesting  incident. — "  I  was  relating  to 
a  small  circle  of  friends  a  ludicrous  circumstance 
which  had  taken  place  with  respect  to  a  lady  who 
was  remarkallv  tall.  Considerable  mirth  was  ex- 
cited, during  which  II.  maintained  a  mournful  si- 
lence. At  length,  with  swimming  eyes,  she  obsev- 
ed,  'I  pity  poor  Miss  A.  very  much.'     '  Why  do 


you  pity  her,  my  love?'  I  asked  with  some  sur- 
prise— '  I  pity  her  because  every  body  laughs  at 
her  for  what  she  cannot  help;  and  even  you,  moth- 
er ;  you,  who  have  taught  me  that  we  must  never 
laugh  at  people  for  their  misfortunes,  or  for  things 
which  they  cannot  help  ;  you  laughed  at  poor  Miss 
A.  yourself,  and  made  every  body  else  laugh  at  her.' 

S.  5.  Journal. 


Anecdote  furnished  by  a  Clergyman. — In  one  of 
our  Vermont  villages,  a  blustering  Universalis!  un- 
dertook to  convince  a  Sabbath  school  child  of  eight 
years  old,  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine,  and  of  the 
falsehood  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  her  own.  She 
heard  him  say, — "  there  is  no  hell."  What,  said 
she,  no  hell!  The  Bible  says  there  is  a  hell, — 
don't  you  believe  the  Bible?  I  don't  care,  said 
he  ;  there  is  no  hell,  but  in  our  own  breasts.  Well, 
now,  said  she,  suppose  your  are  the  best  man  in  all 
the  world,  and  Mr.  P.  is  the  wickulest  man  in  all 
the  world  ;  should  you  both  go  to  the  same  place, 
when  you  die  ?  Yes,  said  he,  unless  God  is  a  par- 
tial God.  Sir,  said  she,  is  it  partiality  in  God  to 
treat  men  according  to  their  characters  ?  By  this 
time,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  Universalis!  was  glad 
to  quit  the  field  of  contest,  and  leave  the  little  girl 
to  triumph  in  her  victory  and  glory  in  his  shame. 
Bettet  ,in  my  opinion.for  Universalists  to  let  Sabbath 
school  children  alone,  than  to  get  a  rough  handling. 


The  Arian  and  the  Cobbler. — A  poor  man  unable 
to  read,  who  obtained  his  livelihood  by  mending 
old  shoes,  was  asked  by  an  Arian  minister,  how  he 
knew  that  Jesus  Christ  was  '.he  Son  of  God  ?  "Sir," 
he  replied,  "  I  am  sorry  you  have  put  such  a  ques- 
tion to  me  before  my  children,  although  I  think  I 
can  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer.  You  know, 
sir,  when  I  first  became  concerned  about  my  soul, 
and  unhappy  on  account  of  my  sins,  I  called  upon 
you  to  ask  for  your  advice,  and  you  told  me  to  get 
into  company,  and  spend  my  time  as  merrily  as  I 
could,  but  not  to  go  to  hear  the  methodists."  "  I 
did  so,"  answered  the  ungodly  minister.  "  I  follow- 
ed your  advice,"  continued  the  illiterate  cobbler, 
"  for  some  time  ;  but  the  more  I  trifled,  the  more 
my  misery  increased  ;  and  at  last  I  was  persuaded 
to  hear  one  of  those  methodist  ministers  who  came 
into  our  neighborhood,  and  preached  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Saviour.  In  the  greatest  agony  of  mind,  I 
prayed  to  Him  to  save  me,  and  to  forgive  my  sins; 
and  now  I  feel  that  he  has  freely  forgiven  them! — 
and  by  this  I  know  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God." 

Many  wlio  imagine  all  things  may  be  bought  by  their  riches, 
forget  they  have  sold  themselves. 

Honors  are  like  a  crown  heavy  with  jewels,  they  are  apt  to 
oppress  the  head  they  were  intended  to  ornament. 


POETRY. 


From  the  London  Imperial  Magazine. 
TO  A  BEE. 

Supposed  to  be  deceived  by  a  gaudy-made  flower,  decorating 
the  bonnet  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher. 
Alas  !  alas  !  poor  little  thing ! — 

By  that  depictive  flower  attracted, 
To  it  thou  flew'st  with  hasty  wing, 

In  hope  that  sweets  might  he  extracted ; 
But  thou  will  search  each  cup  in  vain, 
No  luscious  food  dolli  il  contain. 
But  I  to  thee  attach  no  blame, 

Thou  wast  deceived  by  false  appearance  ; 
From  her,  who  bears  the  Christian  name, 

Thou  hast,  poor  bee,  bought  thy  experience; 
For  had  not  site  display'd  that  rlow'r, 
Thou  hadsl  nol  known  deception's  power. 
This  surely  ought  not  so  to  be, — 

In  truth  it   is  an  aberration, 
Instead  of  pride,  humility 

Should  be  the  Christian's  decoration  : — 
Those  who  t«  better  things  pretend, 
To  folly  ne'er  should  prove  a  friend. 
But  from  this  disappointment  learn 

A  lesson  for  thy  future  profit ; — 
When  on  a  head-dress  you  discern 

A  tempting  flow'r,  think  nothing  of  it, 
But  turn  away  thy  kenning  eye, 
Nor  be  allured  by  vanity. 
Now.  for  thy  consolation,  know, 

That  I,  like  thee,  have  been  mistaken  ; 
Deceived  by  glitl'ring  painted  show, 

For  sterling  gold  I  dross  have  taken  ; 
Now  quit  that  itrt-forined,  empty  thing. 
And  nectar  draw  from  nature's  spring.         J.  M.  M. 
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THE    LIBRaBT. 


"MOTHERLESS  ELLEN, 

Or  tht  Orphan  Children ;  with  their  Correspondence  ;  by  the 
author  of  Sabbath  School  Scenes  :"  published  by  James  Loring. 
The  following  is  the  2d  chapter  of  this  bonk. 

Mrs.  Melville,  the  mother  of  Charles  and  Ellen, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  who  spared  no 
pains  in  the  education  of  this,  his  only  child  ;  nor 
were  his  unremitted  exertions  for  her  improvement 
in  vain  ;  for  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  was  an  ami- 
able, intelligent, and  truly  pious  young  lady.  About 
this  time,  her  only  earthly  guide  and  protector, 
her  beloved  father,  was  removed.  Her  mother  had 
died  several  years  before.  Left  without  parents, 
without  a  brother,  or  any  near  relative,  and  desti- 
tute of  properly,  Miss  Enfield  became  dependant 
for  a  season  on  the  kindness  of  some  of  her  father's 
parishioners,  who  pressed  her  very  warmly,  to  make 
tlieir  houses  by  turns  her  home.  It  was  her  inten- 
lioti  to  teach  a  school,  but  ill  health  for  several 
months  prevented.  During  this  lime  she  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Melville,  who  was  a  nephew 
to  the  gentleman  at  whose  house  she  was  then  stay- 
ing. His  gentlemanly  manners,  amiable  disposi- 
tion, and  apparent  seriousness,  so  far  won  upon 
her  affections,  that  without  inquiriug  very  closely 
into  his  religious  character,  she  became  his  wife  ; 
but  had  not  been  long  in  her  new  situation  before 
she  saw  teason  to  regret  that  she  had  not  sought 
piety  as  the  first  and  most  indispensable  qualification 
in  a  parlner  for  life.  Mr.  Melville  was  kind  and 
affectionate  towards  herself,  and  what  the  world 
calls  honorable,  in  all  his  conduct  ;  but  he  did 
not  live  with  supreme  reference  to  the  will  of  God. 
No  family  altar  was  erected  in  his  dwelling;  and 
though,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  wife,  he  con- 
sented for  a  season,  to  read  the  Scriptures  morning 
and  evening,  even  this  was  soon  given  up.  Accus- 
tomed as  she  had  been  from  infancy  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  pious  family,  to  be  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fit of  social  worship  was  a  heavy  affliction  to  Mrs. 
Melville.  Humbly  and  respectfully,  yet  earnestly, 
did  she  urge  the  important  subject  of  religion 
upon  her  husband's  attention  :  but  finding  that  all 
her  endeavors  were  ineffectual,  and  that  he  did  not 
like  to  have  her  say  any  thing  on  this  subject,  she 
tried  by  the  silent  eloquence  of  a  Christian  life,  to 
win  him  to  the  truth  ;  while  in  secret,  she  prayed 
with  many  tears  that  this  dear  friend  might  be- 
come a  truly  Christian  Companion. 

Mrs.  Melville's  health  bad  always  been  delicate, 


and  after  the  birth  of  Ellen  became  increasingly  so.  [ 
This  confined  her  much  to  the  house,  and  frequent- 
ly to  her  chamber,  where  it  was  her  delightful  em- ! 
ploymentto  perform  the  sweet  offices  of  maternal  [ 
love,  and  as  her  child  became  older,  to  impart  such 
instruction  as  her  infant  mind  was  capable  of  re- j 
ceiving.     Very  early  was  the  little  Ellen  taught  toj 
kneel  by  her  mother's  side,  and  repeat  the   Lord's  ; 
prayer;  and  frequently  did  her  mother  talk  to  her  | 
about  the  goodness  of  her  heavenly  Father.     The  ! 
child  was  the  delighted  plaything  of  her  father  in 
all  his  moments  of  leisure  ;    but  from  her  mother 
she  received  all  her  lessons  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction. 

Mrs.  Melville's  health  continued  to  decline  :  and 
when  Ellen  was  scarcely  three  years  old,  and 
Charles  only  a  few  months,  her  physician  tenderly 
but  plainly  told  her  he  could  do  no  more.  To  part 
with  her  children  was  a  hard  trial  to  the  affection- 
ate mother  ;  to  leave  them  exposed  to  all  the  trials 
which  awaited  them,  without  one  pious  friend  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger,  was  almost  too  much 
for  her  fortitude  to  sustain  ;  but  afler  a  season  of 
severe  conflict  she  was  enabled  to  say,  "  Not  my 
will,  but  thine,  O  Lord,  be  done  ;"  and  to  leave 
them  cheerfully  to  His  care  who  said,  "  Suffer  lit- 
tle children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not." 
A  few  hours  before  her  death,  she  obtained  a  prom- 
ise from  Mr.  Melville,  that  if  he  should  be  taken 
from  them  while  they  were  yet  young,  he  would 
consign  them  to  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Selwyn, 
the  husband  of  his  sister.  Mrs.  Melville  had  had 
but  little  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
these  excellent  people,  but  had  seen  enough  of 
their  religious  character,  to  feel  assured,  that  if  pla- 
ced with  them,  her  children's  best  interests  would 
be  taken  care  of. 

The  children  were  brought  to  her  just  before  her 
death,  and  the  last  words  she  was  heard  to  utter 
were  those  of  prayer  for  these  dear  objects  of  her 
affection.  The  nurse,  who  had  the  care  of  the  in- 
fant, heard  her  say  in  broken  whispers — "  O  thou 
compassionate  Redeemer,  who  hast  been  the  guide 
of  my  youth,  and  who  art  with  me  now  when  I  am 
passing  through  the  dark  valley,  be  the  protector 
of  these  little  ones!  Saviour,  1  commend  them  to 
thee  ;  O  lake  Ihem  among  the  lambs  of  thy  flock  !" 
Here  her  voice  failed,  and  her  eyes  closed  in  the 
sleep  of  death. 

Mr.  Melville's  grief  was  sincere,  and  for  a  sea- 
son bitter  :  but  affliction  was  not  the  happy  means 
of  leading  him  to  repentance.  He  relied  on  the  ex- 
ternal morality. of  his  conduct,  trusted  in  himself 
that  he  was  righteous,  and  rejected  the  offered  as- 
sistance of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  when  time  had 
in  some  degree  alleviated  his  sorrow,  he  relumed 
to  his  usual  employments  of  business  and  pleasure  ; 
arid  though  he  could  not  forget  his  amiable  and  af- 
fectionate companion,  he  thought  not  of  the  hand 
that  smote  him — the  hand  of  that  Being  who  doth 
not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Melville,  a  widowed  sis- 
ter of  Mr.  Melville  took  eharge  of  his  house.  This 
lady  resembled  her  brother  in  character,  much 
more  than  she  did  their  oilier  sister,  Mrs.  Selwyn. 
She  proved  a  kind  and  affeclionate  friend  to  the  be- 
reaved Utile  ones,  so  far  as  their  temporal  interests 
were  concerned;  but  from  her  lips  were  never 
heard  the  lessons  of.  piety,  which  the  little  Ellen 
had  been  in  the  ^liabit  of  receiving  from  her  own 
beloved  mamma. 

The  children  continued  under  the  care  of  their 
aunt  until  about  a  year  before  their  father's  death, 
when  on  occasion  of  his  forming  a  second  marriage, 
Mr.  Melville  placed  them  at  respectable  boarding 
schools.     Here  they  continued,  only  going  home 


during  the  vacations,  till  they  were  sent  for  on  ac- 
count of  iheir  father's  illness,  which  proved  short 
and   fatal. 

On  the  death  of  their  father,  Ellen  and  her  broth- 
er returned  to  their  respective  schools;  a,nd  though 
they  had  met  but  once  since,  their  frequent  and  af- 
fectionate correspondence  tended  to  cherish  and  in- 
crease the  attachment  which  they  felt  for  each  oth- 
er. Both  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  spring 
vacation,  when  they  were  to  meet  at  their  uncle's. 
But,  while  thus  nearly  united  by  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship and  affection,  they  were  very  different  in 
disposition  and  character,  except  as  they  were  both 
equally  regardless  of  their  duty  to  God. 

Young  as  Ellen  was  at  her  mother's  death,  she 
had  never  forgotten  her ;  and  though  the  serious 
impressions  which  her  parent's  pious  instructions 
made  on  her  infant  mind,  appeared  to  be  wholly 
effaced,  yet  there  were  moments  when  she  felt  ve- 
ry sad,  as  she  recollected  the  time  when  her  moth- 
er used  to  teach  her  to  pray  and  talk  to  her 
about  a  Father  in  heaven.  It  was,  perhaps, 
owing  to  these  early  recollections,  that  Ellen  was 
pensive  and  thoughtful,  while  Charles  was  gay, 
careless,  and  unreflecting.  Ellen  not  only 
thought  with  sadness  of  the  past,  but  looked  for- 
ward with  apprehension  to  the  future.  She  fell  the 
sorrows  of  life  keenly,  and  knew  by  painful  expe- 
rience what  it  was  to  be  an  orphan  and  among  stran- 
gers. Had  she  known  of  a  Father  in  heaven,  and 
loved  to  pray  to  him,  and  leave  all  her  sorrows 
with  him,  and  trust  in  his  care,  and  rejoice  in  his 
love,  how  happy  would  the  disconsolate  Ellen  have 
been  ! 

The  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  children 
were  to  leave  school,  Ellen  sat  with  a  companion 
at  the  window  of  their  room.  The  heart  of  Anna, 
Ellen's  friend,  was  gay  with  joy,  as  she  said,  "  To- 
morrow will  soon  be  here,  and  then  I  shall  see  mv 
dear  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters.  O,  how 
impatient  I  shall  be  to  reach  Ihe  end  of  my  journey!'' 
Ellen  made  no  reply,  but  sighed  while  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears. 

"What  is  Ihe  matter  with  you,  Ellen  ?"  said 
her  lively  companion;  "  shall  not  you  be  glad  to 
see  your  friends?" 

"  Yes,  Anna,  but  I  have  only  one  beloved  friend 
to  meet.  My  uncle  and  aunt,  I  do  not  doubt,  are 
good  and  kind,  but  they  are  almost  strangers  ;  and 
my  cousins  I  have  never  seen.  I  have  no  parents, 
like  you,  and  I  weep  when  I  think  of  your  happy 
meeting  with  so  many  dear  friends,  and  especially 
with  your  beloved  parents,  while  mine  are  in  the  si- 
lent grave !" 

Anna  threw  her  arms  round  her  friend,  and  said, 
"  Forgive  me,  Ellen  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  grieve  you. 
I  wish  you  would  go  home  with  me.  My  dear  pa- 
rents, I  am  sure,  would  love  you  as  a  child." 
Touched  by  the  kindness  of  her  friend,  Ellen  be- 
came less  sad  ;  yet  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart,  the 
following  morning,  that  she  witnessed  the  unboun- 
ded joy  of  her  young  companions,  as  they  talked  of 
returning  up  their  happy  homes. 

And  here  I  would  remark,  that  children,  whose 
parents  are  spared  lo  them,  cannot  be  too  thankful. 
But  if  any  of  their  little  companions  are  orphans, 
they  should  feel  for  them,  and  be  careful  not  to  say 
any  thing  that  will  add  to  their  grief. 


N  AKS  ATI  VE. 


JOB  ELK1NSON. 

[Concluded  from  our  last.] 
Sabbath  came,  and   Elkinson  was  placed  as  the 
instructer  and  spiritual  guide  of  five  lovely  youth. 
He  fell  the  responsibility  of  his  siluation,  and  with 
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earnestness  and,  tears  warned  them  of  their  condi- 
tion while  strangers  to  the  Savior.  He  informed 
ihem  how  wicked,  heedless,  and  unconcerned  he 
once  was,  and  how  merciful  the  Lord  had  been  to 
him,  in  plucking  him  as  a  brand  from  the  everlast- 
ing burning,  and  putting  within  him  a  "  hope 
full  of  immortality."  They  were  attentive  to  his 
warnings  and  admonitions.  He  also  warned  them 
to  forsake  wicked  companions,  obey  their  parents, 
and  be  diligent  in  perusing  the  Scriptures.  "  And 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  story,"  said  Elkinson,  "  if  you 
will  give  me  your  attention. "  They  were  all  at- 
tentive, and  he  commenced; 

"There  was  once  a  very  wicked  boy.  He  did 
not  love  thread,  to  write,  or  to  attend  school.  He 
did  not  care  for  his  mother  or  his  father;  for  often, 
when  forbidden  by  them  to  associate  with  other 
wicked  boys  in  robbing  a  farmer's  fruit  trees,  he 
would  go  directly  contrary  to  them  and  steal.  Nor 
would  he  care  for  any  of  his  neighbors.  They  oft- 
en expostulated  with  him,  but  it  had  no  effect  ;  he 
still  persisted  in  all  his  wickedness  and  many,  many 
limes  was  he  whipped  by  strangers  for  pilfering 
their  property.  When  he  grew  old  enough  to  go  to 
a  trade,  no  one  would  take  the  unprincipled  boy. 
He  was  so  ignorant,  unsteady,  and  saucy.  He  left 
his  native  town, — went  to  a  great  distance,  and  by 
the  generosity  of  a  gentleman  he  was  enabled  to 
eam  his  living.  He  took  to  study  then,  loved  it, 
read  all  his  spare  time,  and  is  now  I  trust,  changed 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  but  lately  that  he  found 
religion  to  be  the  only  thing  indispensably  necessa- 
ry. He  now  wishes  to  instruct  others,  and  point 
them  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  for  the  iniquities 
of  us  all.  He  has  become  a  Sabbath  school  teach- 
er, with  five  interesting  attentive  little  boys  in  his 
class;  and  that  once  wicked,  saucy,  unprincipled 
boy,  is  he  who  is  now  conversing  with  you  ;  he  is 
jour  teacher !" 

The  scholars  were  silent  with  surprise,  and  their 
toeks  spoke  as  correctly  their  feelings  as  if  Can  it 
be  so?  had  escaped  their  lips.  They  were  all  in- 
terested in  the  story ;  and  when  the  school  was 
dismissed,  I  have  no  doubt  they  related  it  to  their 
brothers  their  sisters  and  their  parents. 

As  soon  as  Job  arrived  to  one-and-twenty,  he 
had  so  faithfully  served  his  master, that  he  took  him 
in  as  associate  in  business;  and  instead  of  "  John 
White,"  "  White  4'  Elkinson"  was  posted  over  the 
door.  Who  would  have  thought  this,  six  or  eight 
yqars  before?  But  diligence  and  industry  will  ac- 
complish great  things;  and  even  a  rich  man  with- 
out these  will  pass  through  life  unhonored,  while 
the  poor,  persevering  scholar  is  often  raised  to  sta- 
tions of  eminent  usefulness. 

Five  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Job  Elkinson 
saw  or  heard  from  his  parents  ;  and  he  was  about 
making  arrangements  for  a  journey  to  L — ,  where 
he  intended  to  pass  a  summer  month.  "  They  will 
little  suspect  my  circumstances,"  thought  he,  "  and 
perhaps  my  parents  have  often  sighed  for  my  help- 
less condition  ;  but  my  looks  and  my  dress  will  soon 
convince  them  to  the  contrary.  And  it  may  be, 
they  are  dead.  The  sable  vestments  of  the  tomb 
may  have  long  since  covered  their  inorial  frames, 
and  their  spirits  ascended  to  God.  tBut  I  will  go 
and  see." 

All  things  being  ready,  he  started  about  the  first 
of  June,  and  in  less  than  a  week  he  beheld  the  ri- 
sing spire  of  the  old  church.  He  directed  his  steps 
10  the  home  of  his  infancy  and  youth.  '  Does  Mr. 
Elkinson  still  live  here  X"  he  inquired  of  a  little  girl 
that  was  playing  on  the  grass.  "  Yes,  Sir,"  said 
she,  and  Job  walked  up  the  steps,  opened  the  door, 
entered,  and  took  a  seat.  Presently  his  mother 
■. une  into  the  room,  and  said,  "  I  guess  you've  mis- 
taken the  house,  Sir — Mr.  Elkinson  lives  here." 

"  Well,  ma'am,  that  is  the  person  I  want  to  sec. 
Do  you  know  any  thing  about  his  son  Job? — or 
have  you  not  heard  from  him  lately  ?'' 

"No, — we  hav'nt;  but  I  suppose  he's  in  some 
work-house  now,  for  he  was  a  dreadful  creature, 
and  plagued  U9  almost  to  death." 

"  But  he  is  not  in  the  work-house,  I'll  assure  you  ; 
nor  will  he  pi  ijtie  you  any  more  ;  he  is  doing  quite 
well." 


"  Do  tell  me  if  he  is  ;  la  !  I  should  like  very  well 
to  see  our  Job.  I  can  recollect  him  as  plain  as 
yesterday  ;  such  a  slovenly  boy  ;  he  would  no  more 
think  of  dressing  like  you,  Sir,  than  he  would  think 
of  flying.  But  I'm  impatient  to  know  where  he  is." 
"  You  are  speaking  to  him,  mother." 
"  Job — Job— Job — is  this  you  ?  it  is,  I  believe  my 
heart ;  but  I  really  did'nt  know  you,  Job.  I'm 
glad  you've  returned  at  last,  for  I  thought  a  great 
deal  of  you,  Job,  and  was  afraid  you  were  dead. 
Tell  me  where  you've  been,  and  how  you've  got 
along  so  well,  and  how  you  were  treated,  Job,  and 
every  thing." 

His  father,  coming  in,  knew  him  in  an  instant; 
and  after  the  surprise  and  joy  of  the  moment  were 
over,  Job  related  all  that  had  befallen  him  since  he 
parted  from  them,  not  forgetting  however  to  state 
how  good  the  Lord  had  been  to  him,  in  drawing 
him  from  the  paths  of  sin  and  folly,  and  putting 
that  hope  within  him  which  is  as  an  anchor  to  the 
soul  both  sure  and   sledfast. 

Job's  former  associates  and  acquaintances  were 
astonished  at  his  appearance  and  change;  and  he 
now  found  many  Christian  friends, who  once  prophe- 
sied fearful  things  concerning  him.  "  Surely," 
thought  they,  "the  lion  has  been  turned  into  a  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  changed  his  spots." 

Before  young  Elkinson  left  his  father's  house,  he 
had  the  unspeakable  joy  of  seeing  his  aged  parents 
earnestly  inquiring  after  the  truth  ;  and  he  had  not 
returned  to  P —  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  received 
the  cheering  intellizence  of  their  becoming  "  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Six  months  after  his  arrival  he  was  united  to 
Miss  Andrews,  a  young  woman  of  good  education 
and  ardent  piety.  They  live  happily  together, 
while  peace,  joy,  and  prosperity,  gather  about  their 
path,  and  they  are  often  led  to  exclaim,  The  Lord 
doeth  great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad. 

The  following  summer  Mr.  Elkinson  visited  his 
parents,  together  with  his  wife  ;  and  he  found  rea- 
son to  believe  they  had  been  truly  humbled  at  the 
footstool  of  Jesus.  Now  they  kneeled  before  one 
altar,  and  mingled  their  praises  to  the  Father  of  all 
mercies,  who  had  brought  them  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  power  of  sin  and  Satan  unto 
himself. 

Once  a  year,  Mr.  E.  continued  to  visit  his  native 
place,  and  was  always  received  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come not  only  by  his  parents,  but  their  neighbors. 
Day  by  day  he  appeared  to  grow  more  heavenly 
minded  ;  and  when  difficulties  existed  between  any 
members  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  Dea- 
con Elkinson  was  always  consulted,  and  most  gen- 
erally settled  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  The 
church  loved  him,  and  rejoiced  that  they  had  so 
worthy  a  member.  But  he  had  an  humble  opinion 
of  himself,  and  would  often  speak  of  his  unwonhi- 
ness,  and  say — "The  Lord  has  been  merciful  to 
me.  Once  I  was  wicked,  and  wretched,  and  mis- 
erable— once  it  was  my  delight  to  sin  against  the 
Savior ;  but  oh,  who  can  estimate  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude I  owe  him  ?  If  I  can  be  the  means  of  doing 
a  little  good  while  I  live,  I  shall  rejoice  ;  and  since 
God  has  done  much  for  me, much  he  requires  of  me, 
I  will  endeavour  to  be  faithful,  that  at  last  I  may 
receive  a  crown  of  life."  D.  C.  C. 

Portland.  


MORALITY  . 


From  the  Vermont  Chronicle. 
POOR  LITTLE  BOY,  IT  KILLED  HIM  ! 

Dear  Children, — I  will  tell  you  what  happened 
to  a  child  in  the  town  in  which  I  live,  so  that  your 
parents  may  not  give  you  the  same  bad  stuff  that 
was  given  to  him.  A  little  boy,  about  four  years 
old,  went  home  from  school  one  afternoon  last  sum- 
mer, sick  with  the  cholick.  His  parents  were  very 
sorry  their  little  boy  was  sick,  and  were  so  unwise 
as  to  give  him  some  rum.  It  was  thought,  the  rum 
set  him  into  fits,  and  before  the  next  morning  the 
poor  little  boy  died. 

Now,  his  parents  might  have  known  that  rum  was 
a  very  bad  thing,  if  they  had  read  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  believed  what  good  Doctors  and  a  great 


many  other  good  men  said  about  it.  But  I  suppose 
they  were  like  many  other  folks,  who  think  rum  is 
good  for  every  thing,  when  I  might  almost  say,  it 
is  good  for  not/ting.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  few  kinds 
of  sickness,  it  may  do  some  good  ;  but  folks  ouoht 
not  to  use  it  unless  they  are  directed  to  by  a  Doc- 
tor, that  does  not  love  to  drink  it  himself.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  if  the  little  boy  had  taken  proper 
medicine,  he  would  have  got  well. 

But,  children,  if  you  think  rum  is  bad  because  it 
killed  the  poor  little  boy,  what  will  you  think,  when 
I  tell  you  that  it  has  killed  thirty  thousand  people 
in  one  year !  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  I 
suppose  it  has  ;  and  it  has  made  a  great  many  more 
sick,  that  did  not  die. 

And  this  is  not  all  that  it  does  ;  it  makes  a  great 
many  men  that  drink  it  so  cross,  that  they  will  whip 
their  wives  and  knock  down  their  little  boys  and 
girls,  and  hurt  them  very  badly,  when  I  hey  are 
good  children.  A  great  many  poor  men,  too,  will 
lake  all  the  money  or  other  properly  they  have,  to 
buy  "  grog,"  so  that  they  have  nothing  to  buy  vic- 
tuals for  their  families.  A  great  many  liitle  boys 
and  girls  have  no  clothes  to  wear,  but  some  very 
ragged  ones,  that  will  not  keep  ihem  warm,  and  no 
bread  to  eat,  because  their  fathers,  and  sometimes 
their  mothers,  are  drunkards.  Rum,  too,  makes 
folks  lie,  and  swear,  and  steal,  and  do  a  great  ma- 
ny oiher  very  wicked  things,  that  I  have  not  time 
to  tell  you  about  now. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  you  should  do. 
If  your  father  or  mother  gives  you  any  rum,  or  bran- 
dy, or  whiskey,  or  cider  brandy,  when  you  are  sick, 
tell  them  some  how  it  killed  one  little  boy,  and  ask 
them  to  give  you  some  other  medicine.  If  they 
give  'you  any  when  you  are  well,  tell  them  you 
would  rather  not  drink  it;  that  you  shall  get  so 
as  to  love  the  taste  so  well,  that  you  will  become 
drunkards  when  you  are  men,  and  abuse  your  dear 
parents,  when  they  get  old  and  helpless.  And  if 
your  father  or  mother,  or  brother,  or  sister,  drink 
it,  show  them  this  piece  about  drinking,  and  ask 
them  not  to  drink  it  because  it  kills  a  great  many. 
Tell  them  that  all  drunkards  begin  by  drinking  a  . 
little,  just  as  they  do  ;  and  if  they  onlv  drink  a  lit- 
tle now,  they  will  love  it  better  and  belter,  and  some 
time  in  their  lives,  when  they  are  from  home,  among 
drinking  folks,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  get  drunk 
and  fall  down  in  the  street ;  and  if  it  should  be 
very  cold,  they  will  freeze  to  death,  as  a  great  ma- 
ny have  done,  who  once,  when  they  were  drinking 
a  little,  thought  they  were  very  cerlain  they  never 
should  drink  too  much.  Tell  ihem  that  no  one  is 
certain  that  he  shall  not  be  a  poor  drunkard,  un- 
less he  entirely  refuses  to  drink  such  drinlf  as 
makes  people  drunkards. 

O!  how  you  and  your  mothers  will  feel,  dear 
children,  if  your  dear  father  should  ever  come 
home,  with  that  face,  that  now  smiles  so  pleasanlly 
on  you,  all  bloody  by  fighting,  and  his  cloihes  all 
dirty,  by  wallowing  in  ihe  street,  drunk.  Or  how 
would  you  feel,  if  lhat  dear  father,  that  now  loves 
you  so  well,  and  takes  such  kind  care  ofyou,  should 
no  from  home  some  cold  winter  night  and  drink  too 
much,  (because  he  loves  to  drink  a  little  now,)  and 
fall  down  in  a  snow  drift  and  freeze  to  death.  But 
I  will  tell  you  what  would  be  still  more  dreadful. 
If  vonr  father  should  die  thus,  he  would  certainly 
goto  hell ;  for  God  says  in  the  Bible,  that  "no 
drunkard  shall  inherit  eternal  life,"  which  means, 
that  no  drunkard  shall  ever  go  to  Heaven. 

Ohit.prrn'3  Friend. 


THE    NUBSERT. 


From  the  Parent's  Gift. 
THE  STORY  OF   DANIEL  THE  PROPHET. 

Charles  is  always  pleased  when  his  mother  will 
lay  aside  her  work  to  tell  him  interesting  stories. 
He  is  very  fond  of  listening  to  them,  as  most  chil- 
dren are,  and  he  will  sit  very  quiet,  and  pay  great 
attention  whenever  his  mother  will  indulge  him  ; 
and  she  lakes  great  pains  to  please  him,  but  only 
when  he  has  been  an  obedient  child,  by  relating 
such  little  histories  as  are  true,  and  as  will  not  on- 
ly amuse  him,  but  at  the  same  lime  be  a  good  ex- 
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ample  for  him;  and  these   she  endeavors  to  select 
from  the  Bible,  that  Book  of  all  books. 

One  afternoon,  upon  his  return  from  school,  he 
and  his  brother  Howard  with  their  mother  drew 
their  chairs  close  to  the  fire,  when  she  amused  them 
with  the  following  : — 

My  dear  children,  said  she,  when  you  are  able 
to  read  well  m  the  Bible,  you  will  be  much  delight- 
ed with  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  good  men 
of  old,  who  endured  great  hardships.  Among  these 
there  was  one  named  Daniel,  who  lived  a  great 
while  ago,  in  a  city  called  Jerusalem,  and  his  fath- 
er and  mother  were  related  to  the  king  ;  when  he 
was  a  little  boy  like  you,  he  loved  to  say  his  pray- 
ers, and  he  was  very  good  and  learned  his  book 
well ;  and  I  dare  say  his  parents  loved  him  very 
much.  Well,  about  this  time  a  war  broke  out  in 
the  country  where  Daniel  lived  with  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  cruelly 
carried  away  from  his  parents  into  a  place  a  great 
way  off,  called  Babylon.  Oh  !  what  trouble  must 
this  have  been  to  his  kind  father  and  mother,  to 
have  so  good  a  son  stolen  away  from  them  perhaps 
never  to  behold  him  again.  The  cruel  king,  who  took 
Daniel,  was  a  worshipper  of  idols,  that  is,  his  peo- 
ple made  wooden  gods  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
dressed  them  and  painted  them,  and  went  down 
on  their  knees  before  them,  and  prayed  to  them, 
and  pretended  to  obey  them,  but  all  the  time  they 
were  obeying  their  own  wicked  thoughts,  as  too 
many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Well,  now, 
this  king  took  great  care  of  Daniel,  for  he  saw  that 
he  was  a  smart  boy,  and  sent  him  to  school,  and 
made  him  live  in  his  owe  house  ;  so  he  grew  up  and 
became  a  very  learned  man,  and  was  called  a 
Prophet,  that  is,  one  who  can  tell  of  things  that 
are  to  take  place  in  time  to  come.  It  happened 
this  wicked  king  had  a  dream,  which  gave  him  so 
much  trouble  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  he  sent 
for  all  the  wise  men  in  the  country,  and  none  could 
tell  his  dream;  upon  this  the  king  got  very  angry, 
and  sent  out  an  order  for  all  the  wise  men  to  be 
killed,  because  they  could  not  satisfy  him  about  a 
dream.  Among  others  they  sought  to  kill  Daniel, 
for  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wise  man ;  but  when 
they  came  to  take  him,  he  said,  stop,  I  can  tell  the 
dream  if  the  king  will  permit  me  ;  so  Daniel,  as  was 
his  custom  when  he  was  troubled,  prayed  to  the 
Lord  and  then  went  to  the  king  and  told  the  whole 
dream.  And  what  do  you  think  happened  1  why, 
the  great  king  of  Babylon  fell  down  on  his  face  be- 
fore poor  Daniel,  who  was  his  servant,  and  rever- 
enced him,  and  made  him  a  great  man  in  Babylon. 
— Soon  after  this  affair  the  king  died,  and  his 
grandson  was  made  king  in  his  place,  who  was  a 
very  good  for  nothing  and  wicked  man  ;  so  he'made 
a  great  feast  and  invited  a  large  company  ;  and 
when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness, 
there  was  something  appeared  on  the  wall  like  wri- 
ting, and  the  hand  of  a  man,  and  none  of  them 
could  tell  what  it  meant. — They  were  all  very  much 
frightened,  and  well  they  might  be,  when  they  were 
displeasing  God.  The  king  sent  for  Daniel,  who 
soon  told  them  what  it  meant,  which  was,  that  on 
that  very  night  their  enemies  would  take  the  city 
and  destroy  the  king,  and  sure  enough  ;  it  came  to 
pass  as  Daniel  had  told  them.  King  Darius  now 
reigned  in  Babylon,  and  so  much  did  he'  think  of 
the  wisdom  of  Daniel,  that  he  was  made  the  third 
ruler  in  the  city.  Upon  this,  many  of  the  people 
envied  him  his  good  fortune,  and  set  about  his  ruin  ; 
but  Daniel's  God  whom  he  continued  to  love  and 
worship,  was  near  him,  and  overthrew  all  their 
wicked  plans  to  Daniel's  good.  His  enemies  at  last 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  pass  this  law — that  any 
person  in  the  space  of  thirty  days,  who  should  wor- 
ship God  instead  of  the  king,  should  be  thrown  in- 
to the  lion's  den  as  a  punishment. — This  law  pleas- 
ed the  king,  but  he  never  thought  how  much  trouble 
and  pain  it  was  intended  to  give  him.  Daniel,  how- 
ever, loved  the  laws  of  God  better  than  the  laws  of 
man,  and  as  usual,  he  went  three  times  a  day  in 
the  sight  of  all  his  neighbors,  and  prayed  to  his  God. 
This  came  to  the  king's  ears,  who  was  very  sorry, 
but  was  obliged  to  punish  Daniel  whom  he  loved. 
Then  they  caught  Daniel  and  threw  him  into  a  den 


of  hungry  lions,  when  it  was  expected  he  would  be 
immediately  devoured. 

But  the  God  of  Daniel  was  here  too,  and  shut 
the  mouths  of  these  wild  beasts;  here  Daniel  re- 
mained safe  all  night  praying  to  his  God.  Early 
in  the  morning,  the  king  and  the  people  came  to 
the  den,  and  when  they  took  the  stone  off  the  lop, 
to  their  great  surprize  they  saw  Daniel  standing 
among  the  lions  unharmed.  The  king  had  him 
taken  out  immediately,  and  had  his  enemies  thrown 
into  the  den,  where  they  were  instantly  devoured 
by  the  lions.  Now  this  dreadful  affair  was  the 
means  of  turning  the  king  from  the  worshipof  idols, 
to  the  worship  of  the  living  God.  And  Daniel  be- 
came a  great  favorite  among  the  people  for  his  good- 
ness, his  wisdom,  and  his  piety  ;  and  he  lived  in 
peace  to  a  good  old  age ;  but  we  are  not  told  how, 
or  when  he  died. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  you  should  endeavor  to 
imitate  the  goodness  of  Daniel  the  prophet,  and  nev- 
er in  any  case,  omit  prayer  to  God. — From  him 
comes  all  that  you  have  ;  even  your  dear  parents, 
they  who  do  so  much  for  you  in  providing  your 
food  and  clothes,  and  who  are  so  anxious  for  you 
to  be  good  children,  and  to  become  good  Christians 
and  be  happy  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  But 
the  Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  loves  little  children  too  ; 
he  who  died  for  your  sins  on  the  cross.  1  know 
you  would  love  to  hear  about  this  precious  Savior, 
and  if  you  are  good  boys,  to-morrow  I  will  tell  you 
much  about  him. 


to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord — it  is  but  a  mile,  but  it 
may  assist  in  clothing  some  one  of  those  servants 
of  the  Most  High,  who  have  left  their  all  to  lead 
such  poor  sinners  as  I,  to  the  cross  of  Jesus."  A 
beam  of  glory  illumined  her  face  while  she  thos 
spoke,  and  shortly  after,  she  fell  asleep  in  the  arms 
of  her  Savior,  leaving  a  mite  of  more  than  twenty 
dollars,  after,  all  her  acts  of  munificence. 

Believers  in  Christ — professors  of  like  precious 
faith— and  you  particularly  whose  barns  are  filled 
with  plenty — follow  the  example  of  this  Saint  of 
God.  Miriam  Williams  is  gone,  but  her  faith  and 
her  virtues  still  rest  with  us.  Thirteen  years  have 
passed  away  since  the  Class  Leader  witnessed  her 
departure  from  ibis  to  a  better  world,  but  the  scene 
is  st ill  before  him — It  was  one  of  those  upon  which 
angels  delight  to  gaze,  and  mortals  can  never  for- 
get. Macon,  Geo.  Jan.  25.  1831. 


STATURAL,    HISTORY, 


BHSfEVOLENCE. 


From  the  Repertory. 
THE  WIDOW'S  MITE. 

"  I  cannot  receive,  it,  oh  I  I  cannot  receive  it," 
said  a  Methodist  Class  Leader,  to  a  poor  aged  wid-. 
ow  as  she  offered  him  a  dollar  as  her  quarterly  con- 
tiibuiion  for  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  "And 
why  will  you  not  receive  it,"  said  the  venerable 
old  lady,  with  an  energy  of  expression  which  will 
never  be  forgotten.  "  Because  you  are  poor,  and 
aged  and  infirm,  mother,"  said  the  Class  Leader; 
it  is  also  an  offering  too  great  for  one  who  has  no 
other  means  of  support  but  her  knitting  needle, 
and  in  such  a  world  as  ours,  where  the  streams  of 
charity  are  so  shallow,  you  ought  to  provide  for  the 
days  of  aged  infirmity  and  helplessness  to  which 
you  are  fast  approaching."  "  It  is  true,  I  am  poor, 
and  aged  and  infirm,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  wiped 
from  her  withered  cheeks  the  big  tear-drops  which 
began  to  fall  from  her  eyes — "but  shall  I  be  refused 
the  privilege  of  presenting  my  little  offering  because 
I  am  poor  ?  Will  you  not  suffer  the  bowels  of  a 
poor  widow  to  be  "  refreshed  in  the  Lord,  because 
of  her  poverty  and  infirmities?  Here,  here,"  ex- 
tending her  hand  again,  "  here,  take;  it  my  brother, 
and  remember  that  the  Methodist  travelling  preach- 
ers found  me  a  poor  wretched  sinner,  a  stranger  to 
the  blood  that  bought  my  pardon  ;  they  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  led  me  to  the  mercy  seat  of  my  only 
Refuge  and  Friend,  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord — I  owe 
to  them,  as  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  mer- 
ciful God,  all  I  have,  and  the  last  mite  I  possess 
on  earth  shall  be  divided  with  them;  take  it,  my 
brother,  God  has  promised  to  provide  for  me,  if  I 
put  my  trust  in  Him,  and  give  liberally  of  the  little 
He  hath  given  me — It  is  a  mite  only,  but  such  a 
one  as  I  have  been  able  by  the  blessing  of  a  gra- 
cious Providence,  to  give  every  quarter  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  my  life,  and  such  a  one  as  I  intend 
to  give  as  long  as  I  have  it."  *  *  *  She  con- 
tinued her  charitable  contributions  until  it  pleased 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  call  her  to  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed.  The  Class  Leader  was  with 
her  in  her  last  moments,  and  a  few  hours  before 
her  happy  spirit  left  its  earthly  tenement, she  called 
to  his  wife,  who  was  also  present,  and  desired  her 
to  make  a  distribution  of  her  clothes  among  her 
poor  neighbors;  then  turning  her  eyesto  him, said, 
"  My  dear  brother,  the  widow  who  shared  with  the 
Prophet  of  God  her  cruise  of  oil  and  her  last  hand- 
ful of  meal,  found  no  lack  of  bread — my  little  purse 
you  will  find  in  such  a  trunk,  take  it,  and  after  you 
have  paid  my  funeral  expenses,  cast  what  is  left  in- 


REMARKABLE  ATTACHMENT  OF  A  GOAT. 

After  the  battle  of  Preston  in  November,  1715,  a 
gentleman  concealed  himself  in  Perthshire  several 
months,  till  two  severe  wounds  permitted  him  to 
travel.  He  reached  the  west  Highlands  early  in 
June,  and  was  received  by  a  lady,  his  near  relation, 
with  the  most  cordial  sympathy  in  his  misfortunes. 
Her  husband  connived  at  her  affording  him  an  asy- 
lum, but  could  not  venture  to  see  him,  lest  he  might 
be  implicated  in  his  denunciations  as  a  traitor.  A 
faithful  servant  conducted  him  to  the  mouth  of  a 
cave,  and  loaded  with  provisions,  set  them  down 
at  the  entrance,  retiring  hastily,  as  his  appearance 
near  it  might  excite  suspicion  in  persons,  who  for 
the  hope  of  reward  were -known  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  every  stranger.  The  fugitive  crept  in  at 
a  low  aperture,  dragging  his  stores  along. — When 
he  reached  a  wider  and  more  lofty  expanse  he 
found  some  obstacle  before  him.  He  drew  his  dirk, 
but  unwilling  to  strike,  lest  he  might  take  the  life 
of  a  companion  in  seclusion — he  stooped  down,  and 
discovered  a  goat  with  her  kid  stretched  on  the 
ground.  He  soon  perceived  that  the  animal  was 
in  great  pain,  and  feeling  her  body  and  limbs,  as- 
certained that  her  leg  was  fractured.  He  bound 
it  up  with  his  garter,  and  offered  her  a  share  of 
the  bread  beside  him  ;  but  she  hung  out  her  tongue, 
as  if  to  apprize  him  that  her  mouth  was  parched 
with  thirst.  He  gave  her  water,  which  she  eager- 
ly lapped  up,  and  then  look  a  little  bread.  After 
midnight,  he  ventured  to  look  out;  all  was  still. 
He  plucked  an  armful  of  grass,  and  cut  tender  twigs, 
which  the  goat  accepted  with  manifestations  of  joy 
and  thankfulness.  The  prisoner  derived  much 
comfort  in  having  a  living  creature  in  his  dungeon. 
He  caressed  and  fed  her  tenderly.  The  kid  frisk- 
ed about,  and  its  gambols  cheered  his  spirits.  In 
a  fortnight  the  dam  was  able  to  go  out  a  little,  but 
invariably  relumed  to  her  friend.  The  man  who 
was  entrusted  to  bring  him  supplies  fell  sick  ;— and 
when  any  other  attempted  to  enter  the  cavern, 
the  goat  furiouly  opposed  him,  presenting  her  horns 
in  all  directions,  till  the  fugitive  hearing  a  disturb- 
ance came  forward.  This  new  attendant  having 
given  the  watch  word,  remored  every  doubt  of  his 
good  intentions,  and  the  Amazon  of  the  recess 
obeyed  her  benefactor  in  permitting  him  to  advance. 
All  who  heard  the  incident  were  convinced  that 
had  a  bandof  military  attacked  the  recluse  his  grate- 
ful patient  would  have  died  in  his  defence. 

The  goat  possesses  fervent  affections,  and  re- 
markable sagacity.  Her  devices  to  hide  her  young 
from  the  fox  are  admirable.  She  discerns  the  ene- 
my at  a  great  distance,  conceals  her  treasure  in  a 
thicket  and  boldly  intercepts  the  formidable  mar- 
auder. He  seldom  fails  to  approach  the  place  where 
the  kid  is  crouching,  but  the  dam,  with  her  horns, 
receives  him  at  all  points,  and  never  yields  till  spent 
with  fatigue  and  agitation.  If  a  high  crag  or  stone 
should  be  near  when  she  descries  the  fox,  she 
mounts  upon  it,  taking  her  young  one  under  her 
body.  The  fox  goes  round  and  round  to  catch  an 
opportunity  for  making  a  spring  at  the  little  tremb- 
ler, and  there  have  been  instances  of  his  seizing  it, 
but  the  goat  thrusts  her  horns  in  his  flank  with  such 
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force   as  lo  be  unable  lo  withdraw  them,  and  all   should  become  pious,  Ihey  remain  secure  in  their  \  and  not  continue  to  add  sin  to  transgression,  "ireas- 


have'been  found   dead   at  the  bottom  of  the  preci-   sins  and  neglect  the  great  salvation.     Oh  that  they 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  goats  know  their  progeny  i  Anew  where  true   happiness  is  to  be  found;    then 


pice 

lo  several  generations,  and  each  tribe  herds  togellv 

er,  on  the  hills,  or  reposes  iu  the  col   in  separate 

parties 

OLITUAKV. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  DEATH  OF  LYDIA-ANN. 

I  was  called  not  long  since  to  attend  a  funeral  in 
a  neighboring  parish,  that  is  destitute  of  a  pastor. 

The  deceased  was  a  little  girl,  about  4  years  old. 
She  had  been  a  pleasant,  interesting  child  ;  beloved, 
perhaps,  too  fondly  by  her  bereaved  parents.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  learnt  from  her  mother  the  following  in- 
teresting particulars: — Lydia-Ann  had  been  of  a 
turn  unusually  thoughtful,  fur  a  little  child  ;  loved 
to  learn  hymns  from  her  mother,  and  was  anxious 
to  understand  what  she  then  committed  to  memory. 

There  was  something  about  her  when  veiy  young, 
something  like  a  ripeness  for  heaven,  that  led  the 
minister  of  the  place,  (since  dismissed)who  resided 
in  the  same  house,  once  or  twice  to  remark  to  the 
neighbors,  that  he  thought  Lydia-Ann  would  not 
be  long-lived.  One  day,  repeating  the  lines 
"  Hark  how  he  calls  tlie  tender  lsmbs, 
And  folds  tlicm  in  his  arms," 

she  asked  her  mamma,  'What  is  meant  by  a  lamb? 
am  I  a  lamb  ?  will  Jesus  fold  me  in  his  arms  V 

One  evening,  about  three  weeks  previous  to  her 
death,  before  she  was  taken  sick,  while  undressing 
to  go  to  bed,  something  led  her  mother  to  say, 
'  what  if  you  should  die  before  morning  V  Without 
a  direct  reply,  she  immediately  repeated  the  verse, 
'  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed, 

Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are, 
While  on  his  breusl  I  lean  my  bead, 

And  breathe  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

Her  thoughts  had  been  a  considerable  time  before 
turned  to  the  subject  of  death  ;  as  appears  from  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  stated  by  her  parents, 
that  Lydia-Ann  said,  last  summer, — '  I  shall  die 
when  I  am  4  years  old.' 

Her  disorder,  the  throat  distemper,  was  very  dis- 
tressing, and  from  the  first,  was  considered  danger- 
ous. Expecting  to  die,  she  requested  that  all  her 
little  things  should  be  given  to  her  infant  sister, now 
an  only  child.  She  appeared  to  be  quite  willing  to 
die.  On  being  asked  by  her  mamma,  a  day  or  two 
before  her  death,  'are  you  willing,  Lydia-Ann,  to 
go  and  leave  your  papa  and  mama  and  little  sister  ?' 
1  O  yes,'  she  replied,  'I  am  going  to  heaven.  Shall 
I  see  papa  and  mama  there?  If  I  do,  I  will  kiss 
you.'  Her  parents  were  deeply  affected  by  this 
simple,  but  solemn  address  from  their  dying  child. 
And  the  interrogation  is  full  of  important  meaning. 

The  case  of  Lydia-Ann  should  teach  children  to 
be  serious  and  thoughtful.  It  is  never  too  soon  to 
begin  to  think  of  God.  He  can  operate  on  the 
heart  of  a  little  child. 

We  also  see  the  importance  of  early  religious 
instruction.  What  an  affecting  argument  does  this 
instance  afford  forparenlal  faithfulness!  How  im- 
portant too  are  Sabbath  schools  !  The  subject  of 
this  notice  never  had  the  benefit  of  a  Sabbath 
school  ;  but  we  hope  she  is  in  heaven.  O  let  every 
child  that  reads  this,  be  anxious  lo  profit  by  the 
kind  admonitions  and  instructions  of  parents  and 
the  blessed  privileges  of  the  Sabbath  school. 


EDITORIAL. 


RELIGION  PLEASANT. 

Children  are  apt  to  imagine  that  religion  would 
make  them  gloomy  and  unhappy,  and  many  adults 
too  labor  under  the  same  lamentable  mistake.  The 
influence  of  this  opinion  upon  their  feelings  and 
conduct  is  most  unhappy.  In  consequence  of  it, 
they  do  not  incline  to  read  the  Bible,  and  think  se- 
riously, and  pray  to  God  for  his  mercy  and  favor. 
They  shun  the  company  of  engaged  Christians, 
banish  serious  reflections,  and  grieve  and  resist  the 
holy  Spirit.  They  wish  to  be  happy;  and  fearing 
that  they  should  lose  all  their  enjoyment  jf  they 


would  they  "  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord 
cious,"  and  would  need  none  to  tell  them  that  "  wis- 
dom's ways  are  pleasantness  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace."  But  let  them  hearken  lo  the  testimony  of 
God  in  this  matter.  He  declares  that  they  have 
"  great  peace  who  love  God's  law,  and  nothing  shall 
offend  them."  He  declares  that  "the  wicked  are 
like  the  troubled  sea  which  cannot  rest,  whose  wa- 
ters cast  up  mire  and  dirt."  Let  them  listen  to  them 
who  have  tried  both  sides,  the  love  of  the  world  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  who  must  therefore  be  com- 
petent witnesses.  They  all  with  one  consent,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  assure  us  that  they 
never  knew  what  happiness  was,  till  they  renoun- 
ced sin  and  the  world,  and  took  tlue  yoke  of  Christ 
upon  them  with  all  their  hearts. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  something 
painful  to  be  endured  when  w*e  turn  from  the  error 
of  our  ways  unto  God  ;  that  is,  the  sinner  must  pass 
through  a  distressing  conflict  to  obtain  religion. 
He  cannot  obtain  it  without  seeing  himself  a  great 
sinner,  mourning  for  sin  with  a  broken  heart,  and 
feeling  that  unless  he  obtains  an  interest  in  the 
Saviour  he  is  undone  forever.  Now  this  is  painful, 
and  often  exceedingly  distressing;  and  many  have 
had  a  long,  hard  conflict  before  thtir  wicked  hearts 
would  break,  and  hate  sin,  and  love  Christ.  Some 
have  been  brought  nigh  lo  the  gates  of  despair, 
before  they  could  confide  in  the  Lamb  of  God  who 
takelh  away  sin,  and  hope  in  his  mercy.  But  then 
think  of  the  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory, 
which  bursts  upon  the  soul  when  sin  is  pardoned, 
and  the  outcast  is  adopted  into  the  family  of  God. 
Let  them  think  of  the  blessedness  of  being  saved 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  taking  hold  upon  eter- 
nal life.  Besides,  it  is  not  religion  that  makes  peo- 
ple unhappy  when  they  are  under  conviction  and 
brought  nigh  to  the  gates  of  despair.  It  is  the  want 
of  religion  that  does  it,  and  their  stubbornness  of 
heart  in  refusing  the  mercy  of  God  so  long.  And 
how  much  better  to  pass  as  it  were  through  the 
agonies  of  death  for  a  few  days,  and  find  that  peace 
which  will  endure  forever,  than  to  choose  and  en- 
joy the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season,  then  die  in 
sin,  and  lie  down  in  eternal  wailings. 

It  must  be  admitted  too,  that  christians  have 
their  trials,  great  trials,  peculiar  trials  which  the 
impenitent  have  not;  for  they  mourn  over  their 
sinfulness  and  imperfection,  and  have  continual 
sorrow  in  their  hearts  for  the  sins  and  ruin  their 
friends  and  fellow-men,  and  are  often  grievously 
assaulted  by  the  adversary  and  the  world.  But  in 
all  these  things  they  are  rhore  than  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  them.  They  have  a  refuge 
in  trouble,  and  a  helper  in  temptation,  and  joys 
which  infinitely  overbalance  all  their  troubles.  Still, 
on  the  whole,  their  way  is  pleasant  and  peaceful, 
and  their  eternity  is  blessed. 

Now  is  it  not  pleasant  to  have  peace  with  God  ? 
Instead  of  dreading  him  as  an  angry  Judge  every 
time  the  thought  of  him  enters  the  mind,  and  fear- 
ing lo  appear  before  him  in  judgment;  is  it  not 
blessed  to  walk  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  to 
rejoice  in  his  government,  to  trust  in  his  promises, 
lo  run  to  him  as  our  father  in  every  trouble,  and 
lay  our  head  on  the  pillow  of  death  with  the  assur- 
ance that  we  shall  go  to  his  arms  when  we  awake 
in  his  likeness? 

Is  it  not  pleasant,  to  know  Christ  as  our  Redeem- 
er and  Shepherd,  to  hear  his  voice  and  follow  him, 
and  to  feel  that  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death  nor  forsake  us  then  ;  instead  of  saying  to  him 
go  thy  way  for  this  time,  and  know  that  we  are 
abusing  his  love  and  mercy,  and  dread  the  very 
thought  of  appearing  at  his  bar,  knowing  that  to 
such  despisers  that  will  be  "  the  day  of  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb?" 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  receive  the  holy  Spirit  as  a 
Teacher  and  Comforter,  instead  of  being  condem- 
ned by  conscience  every  day  for  grieving  and  resis- 
ting him  ? 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  be  assured  daily  that  our  sins 
are  forgiven,  and  to  gain  victory  over  temptation  ; 


uring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath?" 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  have  a  happy  fellowship  with 
the  wise  and  good,  and  an  interest  in  their  friendly 
counsels  and  prayers;  rather  than  "(go  in  the  way 
of  evil  men,"  and  "  perish  with  the  ungodly?" 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  lead  a  useful  life,  instead  of 
being  cutnberers  of  the  ground  ? 

Is  it  not  pleasant,  after  a  few  days  sojourning  on 
earth,  to  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ,  and  hear 
him  say,  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father;"  and 
escape  the  anguish  of  standing  on  the  left  among 
the  wicked,  to  receive  the  sentence  "Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire?" 


MISCEILA.Nr. 


The  pious  Soldier. — The  comfortable  influence 
of  the  precious  truths  of  the  Bible  at  a  dying  hour, 
was  manifested  in  the  case  of  a  poor  soldier,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
His  companion  conveyed  him  to  some  distance,  and 
laid  him  down  under  a  tree.  Before  he  left  him, 
the  dying  soldier  entreaied  him  to  open  his  knap- 
sack, and  take  out  his  bocket  bible,  and  read  to  him, 
a  small  portion  of  it  before  he  died.  When  asked 
what  passages  he  should  read,  he  desired  him  to 
read  John  xiv.  27.  "  Peace  1  leave  with  you  ;  my 
peace  I  give' unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth, 
give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid."  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  die 
happy.  I  desired  to  have  peace  with  God,  and  I 
possess  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing." A  little  while  after, one  of  his  officers  pas- 
sed him,  and  seeing  him  in  such  an  exhausted  state, 
asked  him  how  he  did.  "  1  die  happy,  for  I  enjoy 
the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding," 
and  then  expired.  The  officer  left  him,  and  went 
into  the  battle,  where  he  was  soon  after  mortally 
wounded.  When  surrounded  by  his  brother  offi- 
cers, full  ofanguish  and  dismay  he  cried  out,  "Oh  1 
I  would  give  ten  thousa-nd  worlds  if  I  had  them, 
that  I  possessed  that  peace  which  gladdened  ihe 
heart  of  a  dying  soldier,  whom  I  saw  lying  un- 
der a  tree  ;  for  he  declared  that  he  possessed  thai 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding!  I 
know  nothing  of  this  peace  !  I  die  miserable!  fori 
die  in  despair ;" 

Anecdote. — The  following  anecdote  is  related  in 
the  Evangelical  Magazine  of  Nov.  27. 

"  An  African  preacher,  in  speaking  from  '  what 
is  a  man  profiled  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?'  mentioned  among  others  things, 
that  many  lost  their  souls  by  being  loo  charitable  I 
Seeing  the  congregation  astonished  beyond  meas- 
ure at  his  saying,  he  emphatically  repealed  it;  and 
then  proceeded  lo  explain  his  meaning.  '  Many 
people,'  said  he,  attend  meeting,  hear  the  sermon, 
and  when  it  is  over  they  proceed  lo  divide  it  out 
among  ihe  congregation.  This  part  was  for  that 
man — that  part  for  that  woman  ;  and  such  denun- 
ciations were  for  such  persons, — these  threats  for 
you  sinners  ;  and  so,  continued  the  shrewd  African, 
they  give  away  the  whole  sermon  and  keep  none  for 
themselves  .'" 

Human  virtue  is  like  die  dying  dolphin,  exhibiting  its  most 
benuiiful  colors  in  distress. 


POETRY. 


For  the    Youth's  Companion. 
'AND  ARE  YE  STILL?"     Judges,  xviii.  9. 
Why  arc  ye  thoughtless?     'Tis  a  land 
Where  milk  anil  honey  flow, 
In  quiet  tlicrc  tile  people  dwell — 
Will  you  arise  and  go  ? 
It  is  a  large,  a  goodly  land, 
And  'tis  your  Father's  will 
To  give  'h  to  his  faithful  ones. 
And,  brethren,  are  ye  still  .' 
There  is  a  heavenly  Canaan,  too, 
Where  joys  eternal  flow, 
No  sin  or  sorrow  enter  there, 
Will  you  arise  and  go  ? 
The  praises  of  that  better  land 
The  soul  with  peace  shall  till. 
The  just  alone,  have  mansions  there. 
And  children,  arc  ye  still  '.  s.  JJ. 
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THE  BURDIAN  SLAVE  GIRL. 
By  Mrs.  Deborah  B.  L.  Wade,  ;i  missionary  in  Burman. 
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verted Burman.  Letters  of  Christian  Bunnans.  Description 
of  a  Bunnan  School.  Mr.  Judson's  visit  to  the  Burman  Emper- 
or. Published  at  James  Loring's  Sabbath  School  Book-store, 
132  Washington  Street. 

Burman  School  described  by  Mrs.  Judson. 

Rangoon,  August  4,  1S19. 

In  school.  I  have  just  been  round  to  all  the 
scholars,  one  by  one,  to  hear  them  read  their  les- 
sons, and  am  now  going  to  spend  the  remaining 
hour,  while  the  Burman  teacher  looks  over  them, 
in  writing  to  you.  How  curious  would  the  sounds, 
kwa  kwaa,  kwe  kwee,  kwo  kwoo,  &c.  which  are 
now  ringing  in  my  ears,  sound  in  yours.  Yet,  un- 
couth as  they  would  appear  to  you,  or  as  they  did 
at  first  appear  to  me,  they  have  now  become  music- 
al, and  when  consideied  as  introductory  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  word  of  God,  are  productive  of 
most  pleasant  sensations.  But  in  order  that  you 
may  see  me,  just  as  I  am  situated,  I  will  be  a  little 
particular  in  describing  the  school. 

The  zayat,  in  which  it  is  kept,  is  situated  thirty 
or  forty  rods  from  the  Mission-house,  and  in  dimen- 
sions is  twenty-seven  by  eighteen  feet.  It  is  raised 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  division  is  laid  entirely  open  to 
the  road,  without  doors,  windows,  or  a  partition  in 
the  front  side,  and  takes  up  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
building.  It  is  made  of  bamboo  and  thatch,  and 
is  the  place  where  Mr.  Judson  sits  all  the  day  long, 
and  says  to  the  passers  by,  "Ho!  everyone  that 
thirsteth,"  &c.  The  next,  and  middle  division,  is 
a  large  airy  room,  with  four  doors  and  four  windows, 
opening  in  opposite  directions,  made  entirely  of 
boards,  and  is  white-washed  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  zayats  around  us. 

In  this  room,  wo  have  public  worship  in  Burman 
on  the  Sabbath;  and,  in  the  middle  of  which,  I 
am  now  situated  at  my  writing  table,  while  six  of 
the  male  scholars  are  at  one  end,  each  with  his 
torch  and  black  board,  over  which  he  is  industri- 
ously bending,  and  emitting  the  sounds  above  des- 
cribed. The  third,  and  last  division,  is  only  an 
entry  way,  which  opens  into  the  garden,  leading  to 
the  mission-house. 


In  this  apartment,  all  the  women  are  seated,  with  ' 
their  lights  and  black  boards,  much  in  the  same 
position  and  employment  as  the  men.  The  black  j 
board,  on  which  all  the  Burmans  learn  to  read  and  | 
write,  answers  the  same  purpose  of  our  slates.] 
They  are  about  a  yard  in  length,  made  black  with 
charcoal  and  the  juice  of  a  leaf,  and  letters  are) 
clearly  imprinted  with  a  species  of  white  stone,  a  | 
little  similar  to  our  slate  pencils.  A  lesson  is  writ-  j 
ten  out  on  this  board,  by  an  inslrucier,  and  when  a  i 
scholar  is  perfect  master  of  it,  it  is  erased,  and  a1 
new  one  written.  The  Burmans  are  truly  syste- ] 
malic  in  their  elementary  instructions,  and  a  schol- , 
ar  is  not  considered  qualified  to  read  without  spell- 1 
ing,  until  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  va-  I 
rious  combinations  of  the  letters. 

A  Burman  School  Boy.  By  Rev.  Mr.  Board/nan. 
Maulamying,  Jan.  20,  182S. 
One  of  the  school-boys  requested  me,  this  evening, 
to  allow  him  to  read  the  Scriptures  all  day  to-mor- 
row. I  asked  him  why  he  wished  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures. "  In  order,"  said  he,  "  to  become  a  disci- 
ple." Do  you  then  wish  to  become  a  disciple  while 
yet  so  young?  "  I  do,  sir,  because  young  people 
are  exposed  to  death  as  well  as  others  ;  and  If  I 
should  die  without  becoming  a  disciple,  I  should  go 
to  hell;  but  if  I  become  a  disciple,  I  should  have 
nothing  to  fear."  What  sins  does  your  conscience 
charge  you  with  ?  "I  have  neglected  the  true  God, 
who  has  sustained  me  by  night  and  by  day,  has  fed 
and  clothed  me  all  my  days,  and  I  have  worshipped 
false  gods."  He  then  confessed  some  other  viola- 
tions of  the  divine  commands.  On  his  speaking 
of  Christ  as  a  great  benefactor,  I  asked  him  why  he 
should  love  Jesus  Christ.  "  Because,"  said  he, 
"he  pitied  us,  and  laid  down  his  life  to  save  us 
from  hell." 


NAEB  ATI  V2. 


The  labors  of  a  Christian  minister  are  not  confined  to  the  Pulpit. 
And  duties  other  than  the  mere  composition  and  delivery  of  a 
sermon,  must  be  well,  faithfully  anr|  prudently  performed.  We 
present  the  following  interesting  narrative,  for  the  truth  of 
which  we  can  vouch,  to  shuw  that  the  man  of  God  must  be 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work. 

Christian  Intelligencer. 

INTERESTING    NARRATIVE  OF    MRS.  D. 

Please  to  walk  in,  Sir,  as  soon  as  possible,  said 
a  weeping  female  to  the  pastor  of  a  country  church, 
who  about  half  after  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon 
was  riding  past  the  house  of  one  of  his  parishion- 
ers. Pray,  what  is  the  matter?  he  anxiously  in- 
quired— Oh  Sir,  you  never  saw  such  a  scene.  Mrs. 
D.,  who  you  know  has  been  complaining  a  little  for 
a  short  time  past,  came  here  on  a  visit  a  few  days 
ago,  and  night  before  last  was  taken  very  ill.  We 
thought  she  would  have  died  then  ;  but  yesterday 
she  was  a  little  belter — this  morning  she  is  worse, 
and  now  she  is  dying.  She  says  she  sliall  die  at 
12  o'clock  exactly.  Perhaps  not,  said  the  clergy- 
man, willing  to  administer   all   the   consolation   in 

his  power — but  how  does  Mrs  D know  that  she 

will  die  precisely  at  that  hour.  We  cannot  tell, 
was  her  answer,  hastily  entering  the  house  absorb- 
ed in  grief. 

From  several  others  who  came  out  of  the  house 
bathed  in  tears, to  present  their  mournful  salutations, 
the  minister  learned  previous  to  entering  the   sick 

chamber,  that  Mrs.  D had  been  taken  with  a 

nervous  affection, — her  limbs  cold, and  almost  para- 
lysed, accompanied  with  many  unfavorable  symp- 
toms— that  early  in  the  morning,  her  appearance 
had  undergone  a  very  great  change,  and  that  she 
then  declared,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  she 
should  die  precisely  at  12  o'clock,  had  been  commu- 


nicated to  her  mind  in  the  plainest  manner — that 
all  attempts  to  convince  her  it  might  be  a  delusion 
had  failed,  and  thai  they  were  now  wailing  the  ex- 
piration of  the  last  half  hour  in  the  utmost  anxiety. 

A  scene  similar  to  that  which  presented  itself  on 
entering,  has  seldom  been  witnessed.-  On  a  bed, 
halfsupporled  by  pillows,  lay  this  interesting  female. 
There  was  no  wildness  in  her  eye,  but.  it  sparkled 
with  animation,  and  her  countenance  glowed  with 
a  slight  flush,  which  gave  the  appearance  of  health, 
and  rendered  her  fair  features  even  beautiful.  The 
room  was  almost  filled,  but  not  an  individual  was 
seated.  She  immediately  informed  her  pastor  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  voice,  that  her  appointed  time 
had  nearly  come,  and  that  it  had  pleased  the  Lord, 
to  give  her  the  fullest  assurance,  that  he  was  about 
to  receive  her  to  the  Heavens.  After  stating  in 
rapturous  language  that  her  joy  was  unspeakable, 
she  proceeded  in  her  address  to  her  weeping  friends. 
The  language  used  by  her  was  as  far  above  the 
style  of  her  ordinary  conversation,  or  what  her  pre- 
vious education  and  standing  in  society  would  lead 
one  to  expect,  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Many  of 
her  expressions  and  ideas  were  exceedingly  sub- 
lime. There  was  no  rhapsody,  but  she  was  in  rap- 
ture. Beside  her  was  lying  a  hymn  book,  from 
which,  in  the  sweetest  manner,  she  occasionally 
read  passages  applicable  to  her  situation  and  her 
hopes  of  immortality.  Turning  to  her  affectionate 
husband,  who  stood  weeping  near  her,  she  inquir- 
ed, as  she  had  done  several  times  before,  how  late 
is  it  now?  On  receiving  his  answer,  she  triumph- 
antly exclaimed,  only  twenty  minutes  more  and  I 
shall  be  in  heaven — adding  an  expression  of  her 
unwillingness  to  part  with  him,  were  it  not  for  the 
great  glory   she   anticipated. 

By  direction  of  the  clergyman,  one  of  the  weights 
was  then  removed  from  the  clock, the  face  of  which 
was  not  in  her  sight,  and  all  present  were  privately 
enjoined  not  to  answer  all  inquiries  she  might  make 
as  to  the  hour  of  the  day. 

The  minister  then  suffered  her  to  proceed,  and 
only  occasionally  assented  to  her  observations, which 
were  extremely  judicious.  And  wishing  to  ascer- 
tain her  views  of  divine  truth,  under  this  great  ex- 
citement, he  led  her  by  his  remarks  to  speak  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  cross,  and  especially  of 
those  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the  chris- 
tian's hope  in  death.  Her  views  of  divine  truth  were 
correct  ;  and  every  word  uttered  by  her  served  to 
increase  admiration.  Methinks  the  name  of  Jesus 
never  before  sounded  so  sweet  from  mortal  lips — 
never  was  the  value  of  the  promises  of  the  Gospel 
declared  in  such  language,  or  its  consoling,  cheer 
ing  influence  so  felt. 

A  few  minutes  before  12  o'clock,  her  attention 
was  directed  to  christian  duties,  and  especially  to 
the  importance  of  prayer,  in  which  the  minister 
then  engaged,  adapting  his  expressions  to  her  pe- 
culiar case.  In  this  prayer,  and  a  conversation 
which  followed,  more  than  half  an  hour  was  spent. 
Thus  the  appoinled  moment  passed  over  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  catastrophe,  which  it  will  be 
readily  admitted  might  have  happened  if  imprudent 
measures*had  been  adopted.  The  friends  gradual- 
ly left  the  house,  and  in  a  few  hours  Mrs.  D — , 
exhausted,  sank  into  a  quiet  slumber.  She  recov- 
ered her  health  slowly.  For  many  months,  she 
remained  in  a  gloomy  dejected  state  of  mind,  al- 
most despairing  of  the  mercy  of  God.  After  which, 
she  and  her  worthy  husband  made  a  profession  ol 
their  faith,  and  became  members  in  full  commu- 
nion with  the  church. 


Rbmakk. — The  sun  has  some  spots  on   its  surraee,'  and    the 
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LEARNING. 


Exercises   in  Observation  and  Language. 

In  the  improved-schools  of  Germany,  what 
arc  termed  '  Exercises  in  observation,  reflec- 
tion,  and   language,'  form   a  regular  part  of 
everv  day's  exercise,   and  manuals  are  pub- 
lished to  aid  teachers  in  this  object.     The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  the  lessons  in  one  of 
these  works,  designed  as  strictly  elementary. 
'  This  is  a  desk,  and  that  is  a  bench.   Now 
you  must  tell  me  what   things  the  bench  has 
which  the  desk  has.     What  is  the  bench  made 
of?'     '  Of  wood.' 
'  What  is  the  desk  made  of?'  '  Of  wood,  also.' 
'  Say  now  all  together,  The  desk  is  made  of 
wood;    the   bench  is   made  of  wood.'     (The 
children  repeat.) 

'  Is  there  nothing  else?'  'Yes;  the  desk 
has  legs,  and  the  bench  has  legs.' 

'What  do  you  call  the  outer  end  of  each 
side?'     '  A  corner.' 

'  How  many  corners  has  the  desk  ?'  '  Four 
corners.' 

'  Then  you  may  say  the  desk  is  four  cor- 
nered. How  many  corners  has  the  bench?' 
'  Four.' 

'  Then  you  may  say  the  bench  too  is  four 
cornered.'  '  The  desk  is  four  cornered,  and 
the  bench  is  four  cornered.' 

'What  do  you  call  the  upper  part  of  the 
desk?'     'The  top.' 

'  And  what  is  this  top  ?'  '  It  is  a  four  cor- 
nered piece  of  wood.' 

•  What  does  the  top  of  the  bench  consist  of?' 
;  A  four  cornered  piece  of  wood.' 
'  What   do  you  call  a  four  cornered,  long, 
flat  piece  of  wood?'     '  A  board.' 

'  Then  you  may  say  the  upper  part  of  the 
desk  and  the  upper  part  of  the  bench  are 
made  of  long  boards.' 

'Is  every  long  piece  of  wood  a  board?' 
No;  it  must  first  be  sawed.' 

'  Who  does  this?'     '  A  carpenter.' 
'  What  does  the  whole   desk   consist   of?' 
'  A  board  and  legs.' 

'  Who  made  the  legs?'     '  A  carpenter.' 
'  And   when  the  carpenter  has  made  the 
board  and  legs,  has  he  made  the  whole  desk, 
oronly  apart  of  it?'     'The  whole.' 

'  What  does  the  bench  consist  of?'  '  Of  the 
top  and  the  legs. 

'  Who  made  both?'     '  The  carpenter.' 
'  And  when  he  has  made  the  top  and  leg3 
of  which  the  whole  bench  consists,  what  can 
you  say  of  him?'     '  The   carpenter  has  made 
the  whole  bench.' 

'  Well,  then,  you  may  say  that  the  carpen- 
ter made  the  bench,  and  the  carpenter  made 
the  desk.  Now  tell  me  all  the  things  which 
you  can  say  both  of  the  bench  and  the  desk.' 
'  The  desk  is  of  wood,  and  the  bench  is  of 
wood.  The  desk  has  four  legs,  and  the  bench 
has  four  legs.  The  top  of  the  desk  is  a  long 
fiat  piece  of  wood,  and  the  top  of  the  bench  is 
ao  too.  The  desk  was  made  by  the  carpen- 
ter,and  the  bench  was  made  by  the  carpenter.' 
'  What  have  you  done?'  '  We  have  seen 
what  the  bench  has,  which  the  desk  also  has.' 
'  Then  you  may  say,  We  have  seen  in  what 
things  the  desk  and  bench  are  alike.  What 
have  we  seen,  then?'  (Children  repeat) 
'  We  have  seen,'  &c. 

As  a  conclusion  of  this  exercise,  children 
should  bo  required  to  find  resemblances  be- 
tween things  that  appear  unlike  at  first.  The 
so»  and  a  forest:  both  are  moved  by  the  wind; 
both  have  beasts  in  them;  both  have  an  agrcc- 
ablo  appearance. 

The  next  exercise  is  to  observe  differences. 

'  You  have   told  me   in   what   a  desk  and 

bench  are  like;  now  tell  me  in  what  they  arc 

unlike.'     '  The  desk  is  higher  than  the  bench.' 

'  k  the  top  of  the  desk   like  the  top  of  the 

bench?     What   else   do   you    find    unlike?' 


'  The   top  of  the  desk    is  longer  and  broader 
than  the  top  of  the  bench.' 

'  You  said  the  desk  was  higher  than  the 
bench;  what  makes  it  higher?'  '  The  legs 
are  longer.' 

'  If  the  legs  of  the  desk  are  longer  than  the 
legs  of  the  bench,  which  have  the  most  wood 
in  them?'     '  The  legs  of  the  desk.' 

'  What  did  you  say  of  the  top  of  the  desk?' 
'  That  it  was  longer  and  broader  than  the  top 
of  the  bench.' 

'  In  which  board  is  there  the  most  wood, 
then?'     '  In  the  top  of  the  desk.' 

'  If  there  is  more  wood  in  the  legs  and  top 
of  the  desk  than  in  the  legs  and  top  of  the 
bench,  which  will  be  the  heaviest?  '  The  desk.' 

'  Then  you  have  Ibund  something  else  in 
which  they  differ.  But  is  there  no  other  dif- 
ference ?  *  What  is  the  bench  for,  or  what  use 
do  you  make  of  it?'     '  We  sit  upon  it.' 

'  What  is  the  desk  for;  what  use  do  we 
make  of  that  ?'  '  To  put  books  upon,  and  to 
write  on.' 

'  In  order  to  write,  you  must  put  your  book, 
hand,  and  pen  upon  the  desk.  So  you  may 
say  shortly  that  the  desk  is  used  to  lay  things 
upon.  Now  tell  me  in  what  the  bench  and 
the  desk  are  unlike.'  '  The  desk  is  higher 
than  the  bench;  the  top  of  the  desk  is  longer 
and  broader  than  the  top  of  the  bench;  the 
desk  is  heavier  than  the  bench;  the  legs  are 
longer;  it  contains  more  wood  in  it;  and  it  is 
made  for  a  different  use.' 

These  answers  should  be  repeated,  first  by 
some  of  the  best  scholars,  and  then  by  the 
whole  together,  and  then  by  some  of  the  most 
backward  scholars. 

'  Now  what  have  you  been  doing?'  '  We 
have  seen  what  can  be  said  of  a  desk  that 
cannot  be  said  of  a  bench.' 

'  That  means  that  we  have  seen  in  what  the 
desk,  and  the  bench  are  unlike. 
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THE  SAILOR  AND  HIS  FUNNY  BOOK. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Supercargo  of  an  East 
India-man. 

This  evening  the  full  moon  arose  with  unusual 
splendor,  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  undulation 
of  the  water,  in  the  lights  and  shades  surpassed 
any  thing  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  wilnessed.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  scene  so  beautifully  attractive,  I 
involuntarily  moved  to  my  accustomed  seat  on  the 
windlass.  In  the  ship's  company  there  was  a  re- 
markably steady  middle-aged  man  by  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Somers.  From  his  age,  moral  worth, and 
generous  kindness  to  his  messmates,  he  was  the 
favorite  of  all.  If  there  was  difficult  duty  to  per- 
form, Ben  Somers  was  sure  to  be  selected.  It  be- 
ing Ben's  "  watch  below,"  he  and  several  of  his 
shipmates,  were  taking  a  "  cut"  from  the  remains 
of  their  dinner.  After  finishing  their  repast,  one 
of  them  says,  "Uncle  Ben,  I  often  see  you  leading 
that  Bible  of  yours,  hav'nt  you  read  it  through  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  have  read  it  through  a  score  of  limes,  and 
with  the  blessing  and  permission  of  my  Maker  I 
hope  to  do  it  again.  'Tis  to  me,  Tom,  the  greatest 
comfort  and  the  best  adviser  I  have  on  earth.  Why, 
I  somelimes  think  it  is  meat,  drink,  and  lodging  to 
me.  For  when  I  am  hungry,  thirsty,  and  worn 
down  with  faiigue,  in  stormy  weather,  I  read  a 
chapter  relating  the  sufferings  of  our  Saviour  and  I 
am  relieved.  My  sufferings  are  bin  a  drop  in  the 
bucket,  when  compared  with  his.  Read  but  the 
Bible,  Tom,  and  you'll  find  it  so.  But  I'll  tell  you 
a  little  about  my  Bible,  and  I  hope  it  may  induce 
you  to  read  the  one  the  captain  gave  you  a  little 
more,  for  as  sure  as  you  are  alive  it  will  make  you 
a  belter  sailor  and  a  belter  man. 

I  think  it  was  about  eleven  years  ago,  when  about 
sailing  from  Philadelphia,  and  having  foolishly 
frolicked  away,  to  the  last  dollar,  two  years'  wages, 
I  walked  into  a  book-slore,  to  buy  some  funny  book, 
as  I  called  it.  The  old  gentleman  who  attended 
the  shop,  on  my  asking  for  a  "funny  book,"  laid 


down  his  spectacles,  and  looking  me  sleadily  in  the 
lace,  seemed  to  assure  himself  lhat  1  was  a  sailor. 
He  said,  "  What  part  of  the  world  are  you  going  to 
my  friend  ?"  Perhaps  to  the  Soulh  Sea,  or  to  Can- 
ton, I  don'l  know  which.  "  And  so  you  want  to  buy 
a  funny  book  ;  well,  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you 
I  will  give  you  one  of  the  best  and  most  entertain- 
ing books  I  have  in  the  shop,  if  you'll  promise  on 
the  word  of  an  honest  man,  that  you  will  read  at- 
tentively, every  page  in  it."  Now  to  save  ihe  last 
dollar,  Tom,  and  increase  my  slock  of  lobacco,  I 
did  promise,  "on  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  that 
I  would  read  attentively,  every  page  in  it,"  and  I 
have  kept  my  word.  The  old  gentleman  then 
handed  me  from  the  shelf  ihe  Bible,  which  yoo 
have  so  ofien  seen  me  read.  "  There,"  says  he,  "my 
friend,  is  not  only  the  best  and  most  entertaining 
book  I  have  in  the  shop,  but  ihe  best  lhat  ever  was 
printed.  Read  it  as  you  have  promised,  and  it  will 
make  you  a  better  seamen  and  a  belter  man;  and 
if  you  have  a  graleful  heart,  and  don't  say  so  when 
you  reiurn,  I'll  give  you  all  the  books  in'  ihe  shop. 
But  before  you  commence  reading  the  book  as  yon 
have  promised,  let  me  advise  you  to  learn  and  say 
the  Lord's  prayer,  morning  and  evening;  and  be 
sure  '  to  do  unto  all  men,  as  you  would  they  should 
do  unto  you."  I  shook  hands  wilh  my  old  friend 
and  went  on  board.  When  I  opened  Ihe  book  and 
found  it  was  the  Bible,  thinks  I  to  myself  the  old 
gentleman  has  got  the  weather-guage  of  me,  but 
I'll  stick  to  my  word,  and  a  blessed  promise  has  it 
been  to  me.  I  have  thought  of  it  a  thousand  times, 
and  blessed  my  old  friend  as  ofien  as  I  have  thought 
of  it.  To  make  a  short  story  of  a  long  one,  Tom, 
since  I  first  read  through  the  Bible,  I  have  felt  bet- 
ter aboul  ihe  heart,  I  have  left  off  swearing  and  cur- 
sing, I  don't  drink  more  than  half  my  allowance, 
and  every  body  seems  to  be  my  friend,  and  out  of 
nine  years,  earnings,  by  the  advice  of  "  my  old 
friend,"  I  have,  at  the  end  of  my  voyage,  put  in- 
to what  they  call  the  "  saving  fund,"  half  my  wa- 
ges, besides  some  presents  from  my  owners,  which 
now  amounts  lo  upwards  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars!  and  what  is  more  than  all,  I  hope  I  have 
so  done  my  duty,  that  when  the  great  Commander 
shall  order  all  "  hands  on  deck"  for  inspection,  I 
may,  with  the  redeeming  power  of  our  blessed  Sav- 
iour, sland  appioved  of  him. — Sailor's  Magazine. 


THE    NURSERY. 


ON  SEEKING  THE    BEST  THINGS  FIRST. 

To  Miss ,  aged  five  years. 

My  dear  little  Jane — 

I  mean  to  be  plain,  and  also  inviting  in  the  strain 
of  my  writing,  for  this  you  may  need,  lo  entice  you 
to  read  ;  but  now  no  more  ryhme,  at  least  at  this 
lime. 

Let  me  beg  of  you  my  dear,  to  attend  lo  all  I 
have  to  say.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  any  thing 
about  dolls,  and  play  things,  and  sports,  though  I 
love  to  see  young  misses  enjoy  their  innocent  pleas- 
ures. Only  let  me  say,  don't  love  them  loo  much, 
and  never  let  them  make  you  angry,  for  this  is 
wrong.  I  love  to  see  you  cheerful  and  happy  ;  and 
I  think  I  can  show  you  how  you  may  be  more  hap- 
py than  you  are  at  present.  It  would  delight  me 
lo  hear,  that  you  have  the  love  of  every  body,  and 
ihe  love  of  God,  which  is  far  belter  than  that  of  all 
ihe  world  besides. 

I  was  pleased  in  hearing  from  your  governess, 
how  much  you  improve  in  your  reading,  and  spell- 
ing, and  needle-work.  Go  on,  my  dear,  as  you 
have  begun,  and  you  will  soon  be  at  the  lop  of  the 
class;  for  remember  this,  you  are  sure  to  improve 
if  you  try  for  it.  Yet  this  i^  not  the  only  way  to  be 
happy,  and  to  be  beloved,  for  ihe  best  way,  and  the 
only  way,  to  be  happy,  is  lo  be  holy.  And  I  fear 
yon  are  not  so  much  so  as  you  ought  to  be. 

Now,  my  dear, I  must  tell  you,  that  though  you  are 
so  young,  you  are  a  sinner,  and  have  a  sinful  heart. 
By  your  heart,  or  soul,  I  mean  lhat  something 
within  you,  that  enables  you  to  think,  to  speak,  and 
to  move,  as  you  do  :  for  without  a  soul,  you  would 
be  no  better  than  a  beast,  and  could  never  speak 
nor  do  the  many  things  which  you  now  can.     Yes, 
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this  heart  of  yours  is  sinful;  for  if  you  are  sometimes 
angry,  and  cross,  and  spiteful ;  if  you  do  not  always 
obey  your  parents  ;  ifyou  ever  tell  stories  ;  or  if  you 
don't  soon  forgive  and  forget,  when  you  have  been 
putoutofyour  way;  all  those  things  prove  you  have 
a  sinful  heart.  Perhaps  you  would  be  ashamed  if  1 
knew  all  you  said  and  did  that  is  amiss,  in  the  course 
of  a  day. '  How  much  more  should  you  be  ashamed 
before  the  great  God,  who  sees  and  knows  all  things 
you  say  or  do  every  day  of  your  life  ! 

As  you  can  read  so  well  in  the  Testament,  you  of- 
ten read  about  our  blessed  Saviour  who  came  from 
heaven  to  save  poor  sinners.  He  saves  all  kinds  of 
sinners,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor.  While  he  was 
on  earth,he  taught  sinners  how  to  know  and  to  serve 
him,  and  then  he  was  put  to  death  by  wicked  men. 
But  I  will  tell  you  why  it  was  that  the  great  God  suf- 
fered him  to  be  put  to  death.  As  all  mankind,  men 
and  women,  young  and  old, are  sinners,  God  must  be 
very  angry  with  them :  but  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  di- 
ed to  deliver  sinners  from  God's  anger.  And  so  it 
comes  about,  that  all  who  love  and  please  him,  have 
God's  anger  removed  from  them  ;  and  then  he  be- 
comes their  father  and  friend  forever.  And  then 
you  know,  you  read  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  went  to  prepare  a  place  for  all  who  serve  him 
here  on  eaith.  And  when  the;?  die,  theirsouls  are 
taken  to  heaven  to  be  with  God  and  Christ,  forever 
and  ever.  O  what  a  dear  Saviour  you  read  of  in 
your  Testament !  Don't  you  love  him  for  what  he 
has  done  for  poor  sinners? 

Now,  my  dear,  this  is  the  best  thing,  and  to  be 
minded  first — to  pray  to  this  dear  Saviour,  that  he 
may  change  your  heart,  and  give  you  a  new  heart, 
filled  with  his  grace  and  love.  You  must  pray' to 
him,  that  he  may  forgive  your  sins,  take  away  God's 
anger,  make  you  happy,  and  prepare  you  for  heav- 
en. You  should  not  only  get  your  prayers  by  heart, 
but  pray  them  from  your  heart,  that  is,  in  a  believ- 
ing upright  and  earnest  manner  And  our  blessed 
Saviour  says  in  the  Bible,  that  "  he  loves  them 
who  love  him,  and  they  that  seek  him  early  shall 
find  him."  O  what  a  mercy,  to  find  the  Saviour, 
and  to  enjoy  his  love!  This  is  the  best  and  only 
way  to  be  happy  ;  and  if  you  are  made  so,  it  will 
be  your  desire  to  obey  papa  and  mamma  at  all  limes  ; 
and  then  you  will  love  your  brothers  and  sisters 
very  much,  and  love  all  good  people,  whether  young 
or  old.  This  dear  Saviour  took  up  little  children 
in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  I  pray  he  may 
bless  you,  and  make  you  one  of  his  children. 

As  you  love  rhymes  and  verses,  here  is  one  for 
you  to  get  by  heart,  which  I  dare  say  you  will  do 
in  a  few  minutes. 

Oft  let  me  read  this  letter  o'er, 

And  bear  it  in  my  mind  ; 
Then  pi  :iy  to  love  ray  Saviour  more— 
So  gracious  and  so  kind. 

Now  believe  me,  my  dear  Jane,  your  affectionate 

Preceptor. 

From  the  Youth's  Miscellany. 
THE  BUBBLE. 
Charles  Wilmot  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
gentleman,  who,  although  he  could  not  be  called 
rich,  was  far  from  being  poor.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  competency,  and  indeed,  this  was  all  he  desired  ; 
for  he  was  convinced  that,  riches,  were  attended 
with  care  and  anxiety.  Charles  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages,  which  his  father's  circumstances  could 
afford  ;  his  mother  bestowed  upon  hitn  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  ;  she  endeavored  to  implant  in 
his  young  and  growing  mind,  a  love  for  all  that  is 
virtuous  and  good.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  bless- 
ings, Charles  was  still  unhappy.  He  was  grieved 
to  think  that  his  father  was  not  a  very  rich  man. — 
"  How  happy  I  should  be  if  it  were  so,"  said 
Charles.  "  What  pleasure  I  should  take  in  riding 
about  every  day  in  a  carriage.  I  would  have  ser- 
vants to  wait  upon  me,  and  I  should  have  nothing 
to  do  myself."  He  would  frequently  make  such 
remarks  in  his  father's  presence,  and  then  his  kind 
parent  would  say, — "  Charles,  have  you  never  heard 
that  riches  take  unto  themselves  wings  and  fly 
away  i  To-day  you  may  command  thousands;  to- 
morrow may  see  you  stripped  of  all.  The  palace 
that  glitters  in  the  sun  to-day,  may  present  nothing 


but  a  heap  of  ashes  to-morrow  ;  and  why,  my  son, 
do  you  look  to  the  possession  of  wealth  for  happi- 
ness, when  you  are  not  certain  of  its  continuance  1" 
This  was  a  hard  doctrine  for  Charles  :  like  many 
others,  older  than  he  was,  he  could  not  imagine  the 
possibility  of  riches  ever  forsaking  their  possessor. 

One  day  as  Charles  entered  the  room  where  his 
father  usually  sat,  he  saw  him  stirring  something 
in  a  cup  with  a  pipe.  "  What  are  you  making, 
father  J"  said  he.  "  You  shall  see  presently,"  re- 
plied the  father;  and  with  that  he  dipped  the  pipe 
in  the  liquid,  applied  the  stem  to  his  mouth,  and 
Charles  saw  issuing  from  the  bowl  a  beautiful  trans- 
parent globe.  He  gazed  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
'*  What  is  it,  father  1"  "  It  is  called  a  bubble,"  said 
his  father.  The  bubble  continually  increased — the 
scenery  without  was  painted  upon  its  surface  in 
the  richest  colors, — it  trembled  upon  the  bowl  of 
the  pipe,  and  struggled  as  if  it  wished  to  gel  loose. 

Mr.  Wilmot  at  length  disengaged  it,  and  it  rose 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  remained  suspend- 
ed in  the  air.  "  How  beautiful,"  exclaimed  Charles; 
"  so  round  and  so  clear."  "  To  the  eye  it  appears, 
indeed,  beautiful,"  said  his  father;  "but  bring  it 
to  me."  Chatles  reached  out  his  hand — he  touch- 
ed it — it  was  gone!  and  all  that  remained  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  bubble,  was  a  speck  of  froth 
resting  upon  his  finger.  He  stood  lost  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Could  you  have  thought  that  so  beautiful 
a  thing  would  so  suddenly  perish  ?"  asked  Mr 
Wilmot. — Charles  did  not  reply,  but  he  felt  the 
force  of  his  father's  words.  "  And  yet,"  continued 
his  father,  "  not  less  suddenly  will  happiness  van- 
ish from  him  who  seeks  for  it  in  the  possession  of 
riches.  They  are  deceitful  as  the  bubble. — You 
were.caplivated  with  the  splendor  of  its  appearance  ; 
the  beautiful  colors  it  showed,  called  forth  your  ad- 
miration. You  reached  forward  with  eagerness  to 
obtain  it,  and  when  you  found  it  within  your  grasp, 
it  vanished.  Learn  from  this,  my  son,  never  to 
trust  entirely  to  appearances  :  never  place  your  de- 
pendance  for  happiness  upon  any  objects  but  such 
as  will  make  you  permanently  happy — such  as  will 
never  fail.  Ifyou  do,  you  will  be  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed at  last;  you  will  find  that  you  have  been  grasp- 
ing at  mere  bubbles."  D. 


MORALITY  . 


A  MOTHER'S  KISS. 

The  first  display  of  talent  in  the  infant  mind  of 
Benjamin  West,  was  curious,  and  still  more  so  from 
its  occurring  where  there  was  nothing  to  excite  it. 
America  contained  scarcely  a  specimen  of  the  fine 
arts;  and  being  the  son  of  a  Quaker,  he  had  nev- 
er seen  a  picture,  or  a  print.  His  pencil  was  of  his 
own  invention  ;  his  colors  were  given  to  him  by  an 
Indian  ;  his  whole  progress  was  a  series  of  inven- 
tion, and  painting  to  him  was  not  the  result  of  a 
lesson,  but  an  intuitive  passion. 

When  only  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  one  day 
left  with  the  charge  of  an  infant  niece  in  the  cra- 
dle, and  had  a  fan  to  fray  away  the  flies  from  the 
child. — The  motion  ot  the  fan  made  the  child  smile, 
and  its  beauty  attracted  his  attention.  He  looked 
at  it  with  a  pleasure  he  had  never  before  experien- 
ced ;  and  observing  some  paper  on  the  table,  togeth- 
er with  pens  and  red  and  black  ink,  he  seized  them 
with  agitation,  and  endeavored  to  delineate  a  por- 
trait; although  at  that  period  he  had  never  seen 
an  engraving  or  a  picture.  Hearing  the  approach 
of  his  mother  and  sister,  he  endeavored  to  conceal 
what  he  had  been  doing;  but  the  old  lady,  observ- 
ing his  confusion,  asked  what  he  had  been  about, 
and  insisted  on  seeing  the  paper.  He  obeyed,  en- 
treating her  not  to  be  angry  :  Mrs.  West,  after 
looking  some  time  at  the  drawing,  with  evident 
pleasure,  said  to  her  daughter,  "  I  declare  he  has 
made  alikeness  of  little  Sally  ;"  and  kissed  him 
with  much  fondness  and  satisfaction.  This  en- 
couraged him  to  say,  that  if  it  would  give  her  any 
pleasure,  he  would  make  a  drawing  of  flowers  she 
held  in  her  hand  ;  for  his  genius  was  awakened, 
and  he  felt  that  he  could  imitate  any  thing  which 
pleased  his  sight.  In  after  life  he  used  to  say, 
"  My  mother's  kiss'made  me  a  painter." 


Young  West  used  pen  and  ink  for  his  drawings 
until  hair  pencils  were  described  to  him,  when  he 
found  a  substitute  in  the  tapering  fur  of  a  cat's  tail. 
In  the  following  year,  a  cousin  sent  him  a  box  of 
colors  and  pencils,  with  several  pieces  of  canvass 
prepared  for  the  easel,  and  six  engravings.  The 
box  was  received  with  delight,  and  West  now  found 
all  his  wants  supplied.  He  rose  at  dawn  of  the 
following  day,  and  carried  the  box  to  the  garret, 
where  he  spread  the  canvass,  prepared  his  pallet, 
and  be^an  to  imitate  the  fingers  in  the  engraving. 
Enchanted  with  his  art,  he  forgot  the  school  hours, 
and  joined  the  family  at  dinner,  without  mention- 
ing the  employment  in  which  he  had  been  engaged. 
In  the  afternoon  he  again  returned  to  the  garret; 
and  for  several  days  successively  he  withdrew  in 
the  same  manner,  and  devoted  himself  to  painting. 
Mrs.  West,  suspecting  that  the  box  occasioned  his 
neglect  of  school,  went'  into  the  garret  and  found 
him  employed  on  a  picture.  Her  anger  was  soon 
appeased  by  a  sight  of  his  performance.  She  saw, 
not  merely  a  copy,  but  a  composition  from  two  of 
the  pictures.  She  kissed  him  with  transports  of 
affection,  and  promised  that  she  would  intercede 
with  his  father  to  pardon  his  absence  from  school. 
This  piece,  finished  in  his  Slh  year,  was  exhibited 
sixty-seven  years  afterwards,  in  the  same  room  with 
his  sublime  picture  of  "  Christ  Rejected  ;"  and  the 
artist  declared  that  there  were  inventive  touches 
in  his  first  juvenile  essay,  which  all  his  subsequent 
experience  had  not  enabled  him  to  surpass. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


THE  HONEY  BEE. 

Of  the  Industry  of  the  Bee. — '  Many  hands,' 
says  the  proverb, '  make  light  work  ;'  this  is  true  in 
relation  to  a  hive  of  bees.  When  my  hive  in  1827, 
had  about  three  thousand, — very  little  progress  was 
made  ;  some  old  comb  was  repaired,  but  a  very  lit- 
tle constructed.  They  were  constantly  endeavor- 
mo-  to  rear  the  young — feeding  them  with  all  the 
honey  they  could  procure.  Having  been  present- 
ed with  some  Havana  honey,  of  bad  quality,  they 
were  fed  with  it  plentifully.  Such  a  seasonable 
supply  enabled  them  to  rear  a  supply  of  laborers. 
In  the  spring  of  1628,  although  almost  destitute  of 
honey,  they  commenced  a  small  mound  of  comb  at 
the  side  of  the  hole,  on  the  upper  side,  within  the 
glass  bell.  The  question  at  once  arose,  in  my  mind, 
whether  there  were  a  class  of  bees,  that  were  ar- 
chitects exclusively,  as  it  was  certain,  the  season 
before,  no  building  was  done  ;  but  since  the  addi- 
tion of  new  members  to  the  sovereignly,  new  comb 
was  being  constructed, though  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  it, as  there  were,to  all  appearance.emply  cells 
enough  to  store  all  the  honey  that  might  be  collect- 
ed during  the  season.  I  marked  those  bees,  on 
the  head,  with  a  brush,  dipped  in  whitewash,  as 
they  were  sticking  the  little  pellets  of  wax  togeth- 
er, on  the  borders  of  the  new  comb.  By  long  and 
sometimes  tiresome  observation,  I  found  those  ma- 
sons kept  on  the  foundation,  day  afier  day,  and  that 
they  labored  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  time. 
It  would  seem  that  they  were  sometimes  waiting 
for  mortar ;  and  at  others,  when  it  was  deposited 
by  carriers,  close  to  where  it  was  required,  they 
were  in  no  hurry  to  use  it.  Apparently  examin- 
inc  the  work,  two  bees  would  accidentally  meet, 
and  were  they  not  interrupted  by  any  order  from  a 
superior,  would  dress  each  other's  limbs,  wings, 
feelers,  &c,  precisely  as  cattle  in  a  field  will  lick 
each  other's  head  and  ears.  This  is  very  common  ; 
I  have  seenlhem  dress  each  other  in  this  way,  a 
whole  hour;  and  I  have  also  seen  them  quit  in- 
stantly, as  though  commanded,  and  resume  their 
wotk.  The  honey  gatherers  seem  at  limes  to  skulk 
about  the  hive,  as  though  they  were  unwiling  to  go 
abroad  ;  sometimes,  a  numerous  body  of  them, 
wandering  over  the  cells,  are  suddenly  driven  out, 
and  the  front  of  the  hive  presents  a  very  sudden 
activity.  I  am  induced  to  suppose  they  want  urg- 
ing and  perhaps  punishment,  at  times,  to  complete 
their  task.— How  is  it  that  we  see  an  apparently 
healthy  bee  dragged  out  of  the  hive,  dead  occasion- 
ally ?  Are  they  put  to  death  for  refractory  conduct  1 
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YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


Contrivance.— A  very  large  spider  got  within  the 
"lass  bell,  just  as  the  mound  had  been  commenced. 
The  bees  left  their  work  to  pursue  the  common 
enemy,  but  did  not  overtake  him,  as  he  succeeded 
in  climbing  up  the  glass  much  better  than  they. 
Having  made,  en  masse,  a  thousand  attempts,  but 
falling°back  before  reaching  the  intruder,  they  tur- 
ned their  attention  to  raising  a  pillar  by  which  they 
might  reach  him:  In  two  days  the  column  oi'small 
dialneter  was  six  inches  high,  so  that  they  could 
step  to  the  bar  before  mentioned  suspended  from 
the  centre.  Mounting  this  in  astonishing  numbers, 
he  was  forced  to  take  to  the  glass  again.  Being 
within  two  inches,  though  losing  their  foot-hold 
and  falling  to  the  bottom,  constantly,  their  progress 
was  such  °ss  to  alarm  the  spider  exceedingly.  I 
watched  the  approaching  conflict  with  intense  in- 
terest;  when  to  !  the  spdier  eased  himself  down 
on  a  cord  of  his  own  manufacturing,  just  as  the  bees 
were  on  the  point  of  seizing  him.  Thus  scarcely 
suspended  midway,  betwixt  the  central  pillar  and 
the  side  of  the  glass  on  a  single  thread,  perhaps  a 
foot  in  length,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him.  On  the 
following  day,  the  spider  still  kept  at  the  end  of 
the  rope"  though  the  bees  were  trying  by  a  variety 
of  schemes  to  gel  al  him.  I  wondered  ihey  did  not 
fly  at  him  as  there  was  room  enough  to  use  their 
wings.  To  my  regret,  in  the  course  of  that  day, 
the  spider  was  missing,  and  probably  despatched  in 
torlure. 

Turning  an  arch  of  wax  like  an  oven  over  an 
enemy,  and  removing  the  offender,  whenever  dead, 
is  resorted  to  occasionally. — N.  E.  Farmer. 


EDITOKIAI. 


ON  LYING 

We  have  got  on  our  table  a  small  hook*  entitled 
"  Conversations  of  the  Burnell  Family,  illustrating 
the  evils  of  Lying  :  designed  for  Sabbath  Schools. 
By  a  Teacher." — The  preface  informs  u»,  that  it  is 
founded  entirely  on  Mrs.  Opie's  "  Illustraiions 
of  Lying,"  and  is  "little  else  than  a  simplified 
epitome  of  it."  Perhaps  our  readers  have  seen  Mrs. 
Opie's  book  here  mentioned,  or  have  heard  their 
parents  and  teachers  speak  of  it.  It. was  publish- 
ed in  England,  and  has  been  republished  in  this 
country,  and  read  by  a  great  many  persons.  The 
object  of  the  author  was,  to  show  by  many  familiar 
examples  the  various  ways,  in  which  people  are  apt 
to  deviate  from  strict  truth  and  godly  sincerity  in 
their  conversation  and  dealings  with  each  other. 
Youth  and  children  can  understand  a  great  part 
of  that  book  very  well ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  for 
them  to  have  a  smaller  book  on  the  same  plan, 
which  they  can  better  afford  to  buy,  and  which  will 
not  take  up  so  much  time  in  reading.  That  is  the 
design  of  of  the  little  "epitome"  which  has  been 
prepared  by  "  A  Teacher,"  and  is  now  published 
for  their  use.  Whether  children  will  understand 
what  the  "  Teacher"  means  by  "  a  simplified  epit- 
ome," we  have  some  doubt.  And  we  have  not 
leisure  now  to  compare  it  with  Mrs.  Opie's  work, 
and  ascertain  whether  it  is  an  abridgement  of  that, 
where  the  stories  are  written  over  again  in  new 
and  more  easy  language;  or  whether  it  consists  of 
extracts  from  that  book  taken  just  as  they  stand 
there,  only  omitting  a  larger  pari.  Judging  with- 
out this  examination,  we  suppose  the  "simplified 
epitome"  means,  that  the  most  eaBy  and  familiar 
parts  of  Mrs.  Opie's  book  are  taken  ;  and  thai  "  A 
Teacher"  has  put  the  thoughts  into  language 
which  is  more  easily  understood  by  children,  where- 
ever  he  found  it  necessary.  But  we  suppose  he 
has  retained  the  "  illustrations"  of  Mrs.  Opie,  that 
is  the  stories  and  incidents,  very  nearly  as  they 
were;  so  that  they  will  represent  to  the  youthful 
mind  the  wicked  pratices  of  lying,  deception,  pre- 
varication, and  evasion,  in  the  same  lively  and  im- 
pressive manner  that  she  did. 

We  have  looked  over  this  book  enough  to  judge, 
that  it  will  be  amusing  and  instructive  to  children  ; 
and  we  cheefully  recommend  it  to  parents  and 
teachers  to  be  put  into  their  hands,  hoping  that  a 
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great  many  will  have  opportunity  to  read  it  with 
attention.  We  have,  however,  one  friendly  cau- 
tion to  give  them  aboul  the  manner  of  reading  it, 
and  the  use  to  be  made  of  it.  Too  many  children, 
when  they  read  books  of  this  kind,  being  pleased 
with  the  story,  are  apt  to  read  only  to  be  amus- 
ed. When  ihey  do  so,  they  lose  all  the  benefit  for 
which  the  book  was  made,  and  for  which  it  was 
purchased.  They  should  read  in  order  to  be  in- 
structed, and  Ho  receive  benefit.  They  may  be  en- 
tertained by  reading  how  a  thoughtless  girl  deceiv- 
ed her  playmates  or  her  molher  ;  how  such  a  wick- 
ed boy  escaped  punishment  by  a  dexterous  false- 
hood ;  or  how  such  a  fashiunable  lady  complimented 
her  guesls  when  she  meant  nothing;  and  still  they 
will  get  no  benefit,  if  they  do  not  learn  to  abhor 
all  such  conduct,  and  to  avoid  it  themselves  in  the 
fear  of  God.  We  wish,  therefore,  that  every  child 
that  shall  take  into  his  hands  "  The  Conversations 
of  the  Burnell  Family,"  would  think  of  this  before 
he  begins,  and  remember  it  while  he  is  perusing 
every  page  till  he  has  done.  Let  him  feel  that  ly- 
ing and  deception  are  here  held  up  before  him,  on 
purpose  that  he  may  see  how  vile  and  wicked  they 
are  in  ihe  sight  of  God  and  of  all  good  people  ;  and 
that  he  may  in  all  his  words  and  actions,  at  home 
and  abroad  and  in  every  place,  "  keep  the  truth  in 
his  heart,"  and  always  utter  it  with  his  lips,  and 
act  it  out  in  every  thing  that  he  does. 

We  make  no  apology  for  bringing  forward  this 
subject  again.  It  is  one  on  which  every  child 
needs  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept. 
Good  principles  and  habits  on  this  point  lie  at  the 
very  foundation  of  a  moral  character.  If  a  child 
does  not  love  and  speak  the  truth  ;  the  truth  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances;  the  truth  in 
sincerity  of  heart,  abhorring  the  least  approach  to 
falsehood;  we  can  have  no  confidence  in  him. 
Teachers  and  parents  labor  in  vain  to  make  him  a 
good  child  in  other  things.  He  is  rotten  at  heart; 
and  whatever  fair  appearances  he  maywear,  he  must 
be  a  bad  child  ;  and  unless  he  reforms  thoroughly 
and  from  ihe  heart  in  this  particular,  ho  will  be  a 
bad  man.  There  is  no  possible  way  of  preventing 
it.  We  must  begin,  therefore,  by  instilling  into 
young  minds  the  principles  of  truth  and  sincerity. 
Children  must  themselves  begin  to  form  their  char- 
acters, by  acquainting  themselves  with  the  God  of 
truth,  who  can  accept  nothing  from  us  but  truth 
and  love  in  our  inmost  souls:  and  learn  to  speak 
and  act  as  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  searches  the 
heart,  and  will  bring  every  secret  thing  into  judg- 
ment. 

We  shall  probably  publish  a  short  extract  from 
this  book,  at  another  lime  ;  and  possibly  shall  add 
some  comments  of  our  own. 


have  not  enjoyed  enough  of  the  world  to  attend  lo 
religion  yet."  But,  dear  reader,  mark  the  sequel. 
The  first  mentioned,  soon  after  attended  a  prayer 
meeting,  and  requested  all  the  pious  who  were  pres- 
ent, lo  pray  lor  her,  staling  lhat  she  had  desired  to 
be  more  deeply  awakened,  and  to  experience  a 
change  of  heart.  She  kneeled  with  those  who 
pr.ayed  for  her,  and  after  two  or  three  succeeding 
weeks  of  anxious  conviction  and  inquiry,  she  was 
made  a  hopeful  subject  of  divine  grace,  and  is  now 
(with  one  hundred  others  who  were  made  subjects 
of  the  same  revival)  an  ornament  in  ihe  chuich  of 
Christ. 

The  other  young  lady,  about  the  same  period, 
(as  the  writer  was  informed  by  the  esteemed  minis- 
ter of  the  church,)  in  the  midst  of  her  vain  pursuits 
and  worldly  amusements,  after  retiring  in  perfect 
health,  awoke  in  the  night  and  requested  her 
mother  to  arise  and  come  to  her,  for  said  she  "/ 
am  very  unwell."  Her  brother  ran  across  the  street 
for  a  physician,  delivered  his  message,  and  return- 
ed immediately,  but  found  her  a  corpse!  Her  soul 
had  gone  to  the  bar  of  God  I ! 

While  the  first  affords  encouragement  to  seek 
the  Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  the  latter  shows 
the  awful  dangers  of  delay  !  Dear  impenitent 
reader,  which  of  these  young  ladies  will  you  imi- 
tate 1.   Do  you  feel  prepared  for  so  sudden  death? 

jV.   Y.  Evangelist. 


rOETET. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
FRAGMENT. 
He  was  bill  seven  years  old  :  I  talked  with  Itira 
Aboul  bis  God  and  mine  ; — how  be  delights 
To  hear  lis  pray  and  shun  the  ways  of  sin. 
I  used  such  language  as  young  children  use. 
He  was  attentive  and  appeared  to  feel 
The  goodness  of  the  Lord ;  I  saw  a  tear 
Come  through  and  roll  along  his  rosy  cheek. 
But  when  I  urged  him  to  repent  and  yield 
His  best  affections  up  to  God — he  turned 
His  head  away  anil  struggled  thai  my  words 
Should  enter  not  his  ear.    Just  so  averse 
Are  children  to  the  gospel  truth,  when  it 
Comes  home  lo  them.     They'll  hear  you  talk 
Of  anything  beside,  and  will  give  ear.  D.  C.  C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  lines  of  "  Althea"  are  not  suited  to  the  Companion,  for 
want  of  correct  poetry-     The  sentiment  is  good. 

The  "History  of  Joseph,"  sent  us  by  "  A.  S.  T,"  has  some 
pleasing  passages ;  but  on  the  whole  we  prefer  thai  given  in  the 
Bible.  — «— 

Correction. — The  obituary  notice  of  Ruth  Maria  Rob  bins, 
in  the  Companion  of  March  9th  wna  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  il 
stated  that  she  was  born  ill  Troy  N.  Y.  She  was  born  in  the 
town  where  she  first  attended  the  Sabbath  School. 


MISCELLANY. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
A  little  Boy,  member  of  the  Sabbaih  School, 
was  taken  sick,  and  suddenly  died.  Although  in 
great  pain  toward  the  close  of  life,  and  being  de- 
prived of  speech,  yet  he  appeared  to  distinguish  his 
teacher,  and  manifested  tokens  of  gratitude  on  be- 
ing visited.  When  nature  was  nearly  exhausted, 
he  raised  his  little  hands  in  the  act  of  prayer,  and 
thus  sweetly  breathed  out  his  brief  but  happy  life. 
Portland.  D.  C.  C. 

— eoe— 

The  Choice. — On  a  pleasant  evening  not  long 
since,  in  a  certain  town  in  New-England,  while 
two  young  ladies  were  walking  together,  said  one 
to  the  olher,  I  understand  there  is  some  prospect 
of  a  revival  of  religion  in  this  town,  and  if  there  is 
one,  I  hope  I  shall  be  made  an  early  subject  of  it. 
The  other  replied,  "  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  not,  for  I 


A    CHILD    AT    PRAYER. 

By  the  Rev.  Robert   Turnbull. 
Behold  !  a  scene  «f  love, 
And  holiness  sublime, 
To  lift  the  soul  above 

This  narrow  earthly  clime, — 
A  lovely  little  child  at  prayer, 

Her  parents  standing  by, 
Gazing  upon  their  infant  fair, 

With  deep  delighted  eye  : 
A  holy  halo  fills  the  place, 
A  light  divine,  a  heavenly  grace. 
Her  face's  heavenly  glow, 

Her  dark  and  pensive  eye, 
Her  alabaster  brow 

On  which  black  ringlets  lie; 
Her  little  hands  oplurn'd  to  heaven, 

Her  body  gently  bent, 
All  mingling  like  the  hues  of  even, 

With  mellow  sunbeams  blent, 
Give  lo  the  scene  a  magic  glow 
Which  only  happy  spirits  know. 
This  is  a  sight  to  wake 

Of  past  delights  the  dreams, 
Like  music  on  the  lake 

Or  dying  sunny  gleams  J 
To  raise  the  sigh  for  beauty  flown. 

Which  time  can  ne'er  restore, 
To  draw  the  tear  for  gladness  gone. 

For  music  heard  no  more ; 
And  conjure  up  a  vision  prnnd, 
Of  beautiful,  but  vanish'd  land. 
This  loo  sriould  rouse  our  faith, 

And  bear  the  soul  away, 
Above  the  shadowy  earth 

To  climes  of  slnudlcss  d.iv  ; 
For  this  is  heaven  begun  in  time, 

A  prelude  of  that  bliss 
Which  matchless,  endless,  and  sublime, 

No  tongue  can  e'er  express  : 
A  glory  from  the  world  above, 
A  sunbeam  of  eternal  love. 
O  well  may  angels  gaze 

Upon  the  lovely  sight, 
And  well  to  heaven  may  raise 

The  song  of  deep  delight ; 
For  richer  incense  ne'er  arose 

From  eastern  shrines  lo  God, 
And  lovelier  scene  did  ne'er  repose 

In  India's  bright  abode. 
This  is  a  triumph  of  that  love 
Thai  shines  afar  from  worlds  above  .' 
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THE     LIBRARY. 


"  THE  GOLDEN  CLUE. 

Or  Adventures  of  a  Pilgrim  in  Search  of  the  Path  to  Salvation. 
Together  with  the  Lambourne  Bell,  and  the  Iron  Cage.  By 
Mrs.  Sherwood.  Loring's  revised  edition."  The  following  is 
the  6lh  chapter  of  this  book,  entitled 

LIGHT  FROM  GOD'S  WORD. 
It  was  by  means  of  the  things  brought  to  my 
view,  as  I  pursued  the  Golden  Clue,  that  the  mys- 
teries of  my  book  were  unfolded  to  me — that  book 
which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  included  all  wisdom, 
but  which  was  to  me  as  a  dead  letter,  before  I  got 
hold  of  the  Golden  Clue. 

And  first,  after  I  had  stepped  from  the  regions 
of  deep  darkness  and  perplexity  on  the  place  of  ob- 
servation, or  terrace  above  mentioned,  I  beheld  a 
light  shining  from  the  quarter  of  the  East,  and 
shedding  its  glories  over  every  object  in  creation  ; 
and  anon,  this  light  seemed  to  assume  a  form,  a 
body,  and  a  consistency,  and  then  the  luminary  of 
day  shone  forth  without  cloud  or  vapor,  as  on  the 
fifth  day  of  creation:  then  I  looked  at  my  book, 
and  I  understood  the  type,  for  God  is  light,  and 
the  God  incarnate  is  the  light  embodied  :  so  I  pass- 
ed on,  rejoicing  in  the  light ;  and  again  a  new 
vision  arose,  and  I  saw  a  gajrden,  enclosed  with 
many  fair  trees,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  was  the 
tree  of  life,  bearing  all  manner  of  fruit — and  I 
searched  my  volume  ;  and  acknowledged  the  em- 
blem, for  this  is  the  tree  which  shadowelh  forth 
Him  who  came  wilh  healing  on  his  wings.  So  I 
passed  on,  and  I  saw  the  promised  Seed  of  the  wo- 
man, prepared  for  the  destruction  of  the  serpent, 
and  I  recognised  the  God  incarnate  a  second  time. 
I  hastened  onwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  Golden 
Clue,  and  the  vision  of  the  ark,  in  which  the  fath- 
er of  mankind  was  saved,  arose  before  me  ;  and  I 
beheld  the  altar  of  the  prophet,  and  the  type  of 
the  first  covenant,  even  the  heavenly  arch  encom- 
passing the  whole  horizon.  And  I  studied  my  vol- 
ume, and  ascertained  the  emblem,  even  the  type 
of  the  Triune  Deity,  displayed  in  this  most  glori- 
ous of  natural  objects  ;  for  the  book  which  I  held 
in  my  hand  explained  to  me  the  signification  of  mist 
and  small  rain,  and  which,  together  with  light,  the 
type  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  bow  of  the  cove- 
nant, formed  one  perfect  and  glorious  figure  of  the 
eternal  and  ever  blessed  Trinity,  as  operating  in 
the  one  mighty  work  of  man's  salvation. 

Ao-ain  I  proceeded,  and  the  Golden  Clue  was 
still  my  guide  ;  and  as  I  advanced,  the  vision  chan- 
ged every  moment.and  clearer  revelations  were  sup- 
plied me. 

I  beheld  the  father  Abraham,  about  to  offer  up 
his  only  son,  the  child  of  promise,  and  the  figura- 
tive language  of  prophecy  seemed  then  to  take  a 
more  decided  form,  and  as  it  were  to  speak  with 
a  loud  voice  :    and  thus  still  holding  the  Golden 


Clue,  I  was  led  from  glory  unto  glory,  and  from 
revelation  unto  revelation,  until  suddenly,  though 
not  as  yet  clear  of  the  labyrinth  as  to  my  body,  my 
whole  mind  seemed  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  all 
those  things  which  had  hitherto  appeared  confused 
and    perplexed,  suddenly   arranged  themselves  in 
order,  and  teflected  back  only  the  wonders    and 
mysteries,  which  had  been  unfolded  to  me  through  | 
the  guidance  of  the  Golden  Clue  :     And,  to  add  | 
new  light  and  confirmation  to  all  which  had  been  al-  j 
ready  revealed  to  me,  all  the  wild  ruins  and  edi- 1 
fices  of  the  labyrinth,  which  had  hitherto  seemed 
to  have  beer,  scattered  in  utter  confusion  through 
the  wide  waste,  seemed  to  range  themselves  in  or- 1 
der,  and  the  darkest  hyeroglyphics  were  seen  to  ' 
unfold  themselves,  and  confirm  the  traditions  and 
accepted  emblems  of  elder  days  ;  and  the  very  rub- 
bish scattered  on  the  pavement  seemed  all  engrav- 
en wilh  the  words  of  truth.     "  Then,"  I  exclaim- 
ed, "surely  all  wisdom  is  hid  in  the  Golden  Clue. 
Are  not  ignorance  and  confusion  part  of  the  curse 
of  sin,  and  what  is  the  labor  to  acquire  knowledge 
but  the  struggle  of  the  soul  to  throw  off  part  of  the 
curse  ? — But  how  is  knowledge,  how   is  clearness 
of  perception  to  be  obtained,  how  is  man  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  labyrinth  of  ignorance   and   sin  ; 
but  by  following  the  Clue  which   has  been  laid   by 
divine  wisdom  through  all  the  perplexities  and  diffi- 
culties of  this  mortal  life  V 

And  now  in  measure  as  I  advanced,  I  found  my 
understanding  enlarge,  and  my  views,  become  more 
bright,  though  my  limbs  trembled  beneath  me,  and 
my  hands  were  becoming  more  feeble. 

Were  I  to  tell  all  the  wonders  which  were  pre- 
sented to  my  viaw  in  the  course  of  my  dream, 
whole  volumes  would  not  suffice,  neither  perhaps 
would  my  memory  serve.  The  last  scene,  howev- 
er, which  presented  itself  to  my  mind  is  still  yet 
fresh  in  my  recollection,  and  1  cannot  restrain  my- 
self from  describing  it.  I  fancied  myself  at  the  ve- 
ry moment  of  extrication  from  the  labyrinth,  and 
I  saw  before  me  an  open  gateway,  and  beyond  it 
such  a  glorious  region  as  words  could  not  repre- 
ent,  a  region  of  hill  and  dale,  waterfalls  and  brooks, 
gushing  fountains,  calm  pools  of  clear  water,  with 
fresh  grass  enamelled  with  flowers;  groves  of  trees, 
open  lawns,  and  shepherds'  tenls,  all  white  and  res- 
plendent with  the  rays  of  everlasting  sunshine. 
And  behold,  in  the  midst,  a  Shepherd,  sitting  on  a 
hill,  and  around  him  thousands  of  sheep,  all  white 
and  spotless,  sweetly  reposing  under  the  eye  of 
their  faithful  Pastor ;  and  at  the  same  moment  I 
heard  harpers  harping  with  their  harps;  and  the 
music  was  of  a  nature  so  ravishing,  that  I  spread 
forth  my  arms,  and  cried  aloud;  and  waking  with 
the  effort,  I  was  grieved  to  find  that  I  had  only  yet 
escaped  in  fancy  from  the  labyrinths  of  ignorance, 
darkness,  and  sin  ;  and  as  1  feared,  had  not  yet 
been  brought  to  lay  my  hand  on  the  Golden  Clue. 


N  ARR  ATI  VE. 


HENRY  MALTONBY. 

What  hand  the  barb'd  envenomed  thought  caB  draw  ' 
What  healing  hand  can  pour  the  balm  of  peace, 
And  turn  my  sight  undaunted  on  the  tomb  % — Night  Thoughts. 
When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 
O'erwhelmed  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  see  my  Maker  face  to  face, 
O  how  shall  I  appear  ! 
Years  have  rolled   away  since  I  was  summoned 
tojthe  bedside  of  the  dying  Henry  Maltonby.     He 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  in  his  infan- 
cy been  baptized  in  the  Church  of  England  ;    but 
he  had  never  become  a  communicant,  and  had  long 
lived  in  open  and  constant  violation  of  those  solemn 
and  religious  vows,  which  are  binding  upon  every 
one  to  whom  has  been  preached  the  everlasting 


Gospel — which  urges  upon  all  the  duty  of  faith  and 
repentance.  Seldom  was  he  present  in  any  of  our 
assemblies  for  public  worship.  With  the  people 
of  God  he  had  no  fellowship,  and  but  a  slight  in- 
tercourse. His  principal  associates  were  those 
thoughtless,  and  irreverent,  and  reckless  men  who 
equally  disregard  the  laws  of  Heaven  and  the  esti- 
mation in  which  their  characters  are  held  by  a 
christian  community.  The  Lord's  day  was  com- 
monly profaned  by  him,  being  spent  either  in  his 
ordinary  employments,  or  in  field  sports,  or  in  such 
amusements  as  he  could  find  at  the  public  houses 
and  among  his  ungodly  associates.  Conscience, 
however,  did  not  always  slumber.  Its  powerful 
voice  was  at  times  heard  above  the  din  of  revelry, 
and  its  severe  monitions,  its  awful  warnings,  like 
the  mysterious  hand  writing  on  the  wall  of  that 
Babylonian  palace,  caused  the  sinner,  while  rest- 
ing amid  debasing  pleasures,  to  pause — to  think — 
to  tremble.  Often  he  assured  me,  had  that  secret 
monitor  within  or  some  providential  occurrence 
roused  him  from  stupid  forgelfulness  of  God  as 
from  "  a  dream  of  a  night  vision,"  and  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  fearful  extent  and  danger  of  his  aposta- 
cy.  At  such  times  he  clearly  saw  before  him  the 
curse  of  the  broken  law,  the  sword  of  avenging  jus- 
tice, and  the  miserable  end  to  which  he  was  mad- 
ly hastening,  and  more  than  once  did  he  resolve 
that  he  would  "  arise  and  go  to  his  Father" — that 
he  would  instantly  forsake  his  evil  ways, and  thence- 
forth strive  to  walk  in  newness  of  life — in  righteous- 
ness and  holiness  before  his  God.  But  these  good 
resolutions,  being  made  in  reliance  on  his  own  un- 
aided strength,  were  transient  as  the  morning  cloud 
or  the  early  dew.  Like  tow  to  the  flame,  they 
yielded  to  the  next  seducement  of  pleasure,  or  to 
the  raillery  of  his  boon  companions. 

In  the  bloom  of  life  and  in  possession  of  firm 
health  he  put  farorTtbe  evil  day, 

"  And  counting  on  long  years  of  pleasure  here, 
Was  quite  unfurnished  for  the  world  to  come." 

He  thought  that  after  a  lapse  of  many  years  there 
would  still  be  time  to  reform  his  life,  and  prepare 
for  death  and  judgment.  Vain  confidence  !  His 
davs  were  already  numbered,  and  at  a  moment 
when  he  thought  not,  the  Son  of  man  came — his 
soul  was  required  of  him.  His  last  Sunday  was 
spent  away  from  the  house  of  God,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  smitten  with  mortal  disease. 
He  sunk  at  once  beneath  the  terrible  grasp  of  the 
destroyer.  Short  but  dreadful  was  the  struggle 
between  life  and  death.— Finding  that  his  hour 
had  come,  and  that  he  must  lie  down  in  the  grave, 
his  conscience  was  waked  for  the  last  time,  never 
more  to  slumber.  Its  voice  he  was  compelled  to 
hear,  and  even  in  the  pangs  of  dissolution  its  thou- 
sand stings  goaded  him  into  unspeakable  agony  of 
spirit.  Visions  of  the  guilty  past  and  the  dark  and 
hopeless  prospects  of  the  future  conspired  to  fill  him 
with  consternation  and  horror.  The  strong  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  Blair,  might  have  been  applied 
to   him  — 

"  In  that  dread  moment  how  the  frantio  soul 

Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement  ! 

Runs  toVach  avenue,  and  shrieks  for  help, 

But  shrieks  in  vain  ! 

A  little  longer— yet  a  little  longer—     _ 

O  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains, 

And  fit  her  for  her  passage.!     Mournful  sight ! 

Her  verv  eyes  weep  blood,  and  every  groan 

She  heaves'  is  big  wilh  horror  !" 
Never  have  I  witnessed  so  striking  an  example 
of  the  extent  to  which  remorse  and  anguish  of  mind 
may  surpass  the  pains  of  the  body.  The  latter,  in 
the  case  of  Henry  Maltonby,  seemed  to  be  entiiely 
swallowed  up  and  forgotten  in  his  exceeding  bitter- 
ness of  soul,  although  he  was  now  writhing  in  the 
embraces  of  death.     "  O  that  I  had  but  forsaken 
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my  errors,  and   devoted   myself  to  the  Redeemer, 
one   year,  one    month,   or    even   one    week   ago ! 
There  would  then  have  heen  left  to  me  at  this  aw- 
ful moment  some  glimpse  of  hope  that  I  might  be, 
forgiven  and  saved  !"  said  the  dying  man  in   brok- 1 
en  and  mournful  accents.     "  But,"  he  added,  with  | 
an  emphasis  fearful  and  thrilling,  "  for  me  there  is  I 
no  hope  I     1  have  sinned  against  mercies  and  warn- ! 
ings — I   have  delayed — my   term  of  probation    has 
expired,  and  now  it  is  too  late!     My  death-bed  re- 
pentance, like  that  of  the  traitor  Judas,  is  unavail- 
ing.    Reason  and  Scripture  are  against  it.     O  that 
I  had  known  the  day  of  my    visitation,  that  I  had  < 
considered  my  latter  end,  or  that  I   could  yet  live! 
but  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  hours  longer,  to  mature  my  I 
repentance,  and  biing  forth  the  fruits  thereof!  "  In  I 
reply  to  some  remarks  concerning  the  riches  of  the 
Divine  mercy,  he  said,  "  The  Lord  is  merciful  and 
just — his  mercy   I  have  abused — it  is  withdrawn. 
His  justice  alone  remains  for  me,  and  I  must  for  ever 
endure  it !     Heaven  was  once  offered  to  me,  but 
I  spurned  it,  and — it  is  lost !     It  is  lost !     O  I  am 
afraid,  I  am   horribly  afraid,  to  meet  my  offended 
God,  my  righteous  Judge  !'' 

In  this  stale  died  the  wretched  Ilenrv  Maltonby. 
His  departing  spirit  appeared  to  be  completely  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplations  like  those  recorded  in  the 
following  lines  : — 

"  There  is  n  death,  whose  pang 

Outlasts  the  fleeting  breath ; 

O  what  eternal  horrors,  hnne 

Around  the  second  death  !" 

Before  the  next  Sunday  came,  his  body  was  rest- 
ing in  the  cold  earth,  beneath  the  drifted  snow,  in 
t lie  northwest  corner  of  the  village  church-yard. — 
While  standing  by  his  grave  I  could  not  but  con- 
trast the  end  of  this  man  with  that  of  the  humble 
and  conscientious  Christian.  "  The  righteous  hath 
hope  in  his  dealh."  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright;  for  the  end  ofthatman  \spcaee." 

Gospel  Messenger.  Latimer. 


RELIC-ION. 


For  llie  Youth's  Companion. 
YOUTHFUL  ADMONITION. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  a  youog  lady,  during  the 
last  summer,  toJier  little  cousin,  in  whose  family  she  formerly 
resided.  The  death  of  the  young  l.uly  occurred  suddenly,  and 
the  letter  was  left  unfinished  iu  her  writing  desk. 

,  Aug.  1830. 

To  you,  my  beloved  M.  E.,  I  have  long  been 
wishing  to  wrile  ,and  it  has  not  been  because  I  have 
not  thought  much  of  you,  that  I  have  so  long  de- 
layed to  answer  your  dear  aunt  E's  very  acceptable 
letter.  The  real  fact  is,  I  have  ever  since  been  sick  ; 
some  of  this  time  very  sick  ;  and  now  I  shall  only 
hope  to  get  a  letter  written,  by  attempting  a  little 
every  day.  Did  you  know  just  how  I  am  in  health, 
you  would  think  I  had  a  very  good  excuse  should 
I  not  write  at  all ; — but  I  wish  no  excuse,  my  dear 
child  ;  rather  do  I  feel  a  disposition  to  make  an  ef- 
fort to  effect  this,  to  me  desirable  object.  I  do 
not  wish  to  grieve  you  by  telling  you  of  my 
ill  health  ;  but  it  is  a  truth,  which  1  shall  not  pro- 
bably be  long  able  to  conceal  from  you,  therefore 
shall  wrile  as  I  am.  Your  dear  Mother  and  Aunt 
E.  are  aware  of  the  flattering  nature  of  a  consump- 
tion. Hence  they  will  not  think  it  strange,  that 
at  limes  I  cannot  believe  I  may  not  yet  regain  a 
comfortable  share  of  health.  And  then  again, 
when  this  frame  is  racked  with  coughing,  and  there 
are  marked  indications  of  all  those  symptoms  that 
usually  attend  this  disease,  then  I  feel,  that  the 
little  I  do,  must  be  done  quickly  ;  and  under  these 
circumstances  I  am  now  hastening  to  wrile  you. 
The  body,  dear  M.  E.,  is  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, in  comparison  with  tho  immortal  part ; 
and  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  I  think  it  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  oonccrn  with  me,  to  be  restored 
again,  as  to  be  prepared  for  all  the  will  of  God  con- 
cerning me.  O  this  does  look  very  important! 
The  world  and  all  connected  with  it,  dwindles 
into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  eternal 
realities.  I  think  of  you,  beloved  child,  with  no 
ordinary  emotions.      Shall   we  both  be  filled  to 


meet  in  that  world  where  no  sin  is  permitted  to 
enter  ?  In  my  case,  I  can  only  look  to  the  blood 
of  the  Atonement.  I  have  no  other  hope  ;  none 
but  Christ  can  save' me,  And  here,  dear  M.  E., 
is  hope  sufficient  for  you.  Only  trust  in  Jesus, 
and  you  are  safe ;  for  no  mortal  can  wrest  you 
from  his  protecting  power. 

When  I  think  of  ihe  trials,  which  you  have  been 
so  early  called  to  endure,  I  have  thought,  perhaps 
this  is  the  very  way  in  which  it  is  necessary  you 
should  be  led  for  your  everlasting  good.  Perhaps 
what  you  have  heen  looking  at  as  afflictions  and 
adverse  circumstances,  may  be  in  reality  blessings 
w?hich  hereafter  you  may  acknowledge  such.  You 
see  that  I  have  laken  it  for  grained  that  it  was  a 
trial  to  you  to  leave  the  spot,  endeared  to  you  by 
every  youthful  recollection;  the  friends  too,  with 
whom  you  used  to  associate.  I  am  aware  lhat  in 
many  respects  you  can  be  quite  as  happy  now  as 
formerly;  yet  1  know  your  heart  too  welL  to  be- 
lieve thai  you  can  ever  forget  all  those  to  whom 
you  were  endeared.  You  will  not  quito  forget  your 
cousin  M.,  unworthy  as  she  was  of  your  affec- 
tion. I  do  think  of  you,  M.  E.,  with  the  deepest 
interest.  I  have  loved  you  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press. Nor  does  this  affection  abate  at  all;  and 
nothing  do  I  desire  more  earnestly,  than  lhat  you 
should  be  all  that  the  deep  affection  of  your  dear 
parents  could  wish,  and  all  more  especially,  thai 
your  Heavenly  Father  requires  you  to  be.  You 
will  in  view  of  this  interest  and  anxiety,  allow  me 
to  suggest  whatever  I  may  think  can  be  useful  to 
you. 

I  know  you  are  not  deprived  of  the  lender  watch 
and  care  of  parental  affection.  Yet  I  believe  your 
parents  will  feel  no  objection  to  my  adding  my  tes- 
timony to  theirs,  of  the  delusiveness  of  all  the 
things  of  time.  You  know  full  well,  that  experi- 
enee  has  taught  me  a  lesson  of  this;  and  I  mistake 
greatly  if  the  changes,  which  you  too  have  passed 
through,  fail  to  produce  an  impression  not  easily 
effaced.  Yet  after  all,  if  we  fail  to  make  a  wise 
improvement  of  these  events,  they  will  be  of  little 
avail.  You  are,  dear  M.  E.,  just  commencing  a 
period  of  life  interesting  and  dangerous. — You  are 
forming  habits  and  receiving  impressions,  which 
will  be  lasting.  You  are  forming  a  character,  which 
will  decide  your  destiny  in  eternity.  O  M.  E.,  how 
can  I  be  other  than  anxious  for  you?  I  do  in  im- 
agination pass  over  a  few  years  and  view  you  as  hav- 
ing passed  the  period  of  childhood.  I  see  you  in  a 
variety  of  characters  ;  but  that  in  which  I  most  de- 
light to  think  ofyou,is  a  character  very  different  from 
lhat  which  many  young  ladies  possess, and  those  loo, 
who  from  their  wealth  or  some  other  cause  as  trifling, 
are  held  up  as  models  for  imitation  ;  giddy  beings, 
whose  aim  is  only  to  seek  present  enjoyment  and 
shine  in  the  circles  of  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  en- 
tirely desti'ule  ami  careless  of  obtaining  ihose  solid 
and  estimable  qualities,  which  are  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  ihe  female  character,  and  which  never  fail 
to  ensure  happiness  and  usefulness  both  in  youth 
and  riper  years.  Such  a  character  may  yours, 
dear  M.,  be,  as  will  meet  the  approving  smile  of 
your  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  Need  I  urge  upon 
you,  in  order  lo  bring  about  this  desired  end,  to 
take  the  word  of  God  for  your  guide  :  to  study  its 
contents  and  endeavor  to  fotm  your  character  by 
its  heavenly  precepts? — Take  this  for  your  stand- 
ard, and  you  will  be  safe ;  safe  even  in  a  world  of 
sin  and  temptation.  It  will  lead  you  to  form  ihose 
virtuous  principles,  if  received  into  the  heart,  which 
are  our  only  security  against  vice  and  every  species 
of  immorality.  It  will  assist  you  too  in  cultivating 
those  amiable  qualities,  which  will  render  you  ev- 
ery thing  desirable  and  lovely  for  this  world. — But 
I  would  not  have  my  beloved  M.  E.  salisfied  with 
mere  earthly  attainments.  You  may  be  what  the 
world  may  praise,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  lhat  grace, 
which  is  necessary  to  your  salvation.  Let  me  urge 
upon  you, now,  in  youth, to  make  Christ  your  friend, 
your  best  friend.  Go  to  him  to  discover  lo  you  the 
sinfulness  of  your  own  character ;  go  to  him  for 
repeniance  and  for  pardon  ;  and  trust  all  your  con- 
cerns fearlessly  to  him  for  direction.  He  will  care 
for  you,  if  you  will  only  accept  his  protection. 


But  perhaps  my  dear  cousin  has  already  chosen 
this  Savior  as  her  chief  comfort  and  portion  ;  if  so 
I  wish  you  much  joy.  Time  will  be  short;  and 
when  ihe  sorrows  of  time  are  over,  "  there  remain- 
elh  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God."  Keep  your  eye 
on  Christ,  and  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
his  sacred  presence.  I  have  not  said  half  that  I 
wish  lo  say,  upon  this  interesting  subject;  but  my 
sheet  will  be  filled,  before  I  am  aware.  I  have  al- 
ready been  obliged  to  lake  several  siltinos, for  what 
I  have  now  accomplished  ;  and  have  sometimes 
not  felt  very  well  able  to  write.  So  perhaps  you 
will  not  find  much  connection  ;  but  you  will  not 
criticise,  I  (rust,  as  they  are  only  Ihe  effusions  of 
my  heart  that  I  am  penning.  I  have  been  quite 
ill  some  part  of  the  last  week.  I  am  very  lame, and 
fear  I  shall  remain  so;  but  all  will  be  ordered  right. 
Ycu  too  are  a  frail  and  feeble  piece,  dear  M. ;  per- 
haps you  may  early  find  your  earthly  tabernacle 
dissolving.  O,  when  you  do,  may  you  have  a  "buil- 
ding of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eter- 
nal in  the  heavens" — O  may  we  both  be  prepared 
to  meet  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  and  be  joined  in 
singing,  "  worthy  is  the  Lamb  who  has  redeemed 
us." 

Tell  dear  Utile  S.  she  must  receive  all  I  hare 
written  lo  you,  as  addressed  to  her  too.'  Tell  her 
I  love  her  much,  and  I  wish  I  could  see  her  little 
curly  ringlets.  I  hope  she  will  prove  a  blessing 
and  comfort  lo  her  dear  friends.  Yesterday-  I 
thought  much  of  your  brother  G.  It  was  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth-day  ;  16  years  of  his  life  have 
glided  away.  I  can  hardly  realize  it.  Where  is 
G.  ?  what  is  he  going  to  do?  Perhaps  he  is  pur- 
suing his  studies  with  his  father,  in  view  lo  the 
same  profession  :  O  I  wish  he  might  be  a  herald 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Give  hiin  my  best  love, 
and  tell  him  so  :  at  any  rate,  I  hope  he  will  choose 
ihe  Christian's  portion,  an  interest  in  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ.  I  hope  I  shall  live  long  enough  to 
hear  from  you  once  again ;  may  I  be  prepared 
for  all  that  is  before  me,  and  find  support  accordingly. 


MOH  ALIT  V  . 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  HEPROOF. 

"  Now  I  guess  there's  not  so  much  hurt  in  taking 
Mr.  D***»'s  apples,  as  you  think  there  is,"  said 
Albert  to  Eliza. 

These  children  were  cousins,  and  Albert  had 
made  a  visit  lo  Eliza's  house  for  a  few  days,  and 
seeing  some  large,  yellow,  sweet  looking  apples 
and  pears,  over  a  neighbor's  fence,  he  fell  desirous 
of  gelling  a  few.  Bui  his  cousin  knew  it  was  not 
right,  and  told  him  so,  and  then  Albert  said  what 
you  have  just  read   above. 

"Why  not  as  much  hurt?  Albert,"  said  Eliza; 
"  the  Bible  says  thou  shalt  not  steal  ;  and  only 
think  of  that  wicked  boy,  whom  we  read  about  to- 
day, who  almost  broke  his  legs  in  trying  to  get  what 
did  not  belong  to  him." 

"  O  but  that  boy  wanted  to  get  a  whole  hat  full, 
and  carry  some  home  besides." 

"  I  see  bui  very  liule  difference  in  it.  Slealinc 
is  stealing  and  you  can't  make  anything  else  ol  it. 
And  I  should  certainly  mention  it  to  Mr.  D****  if 
you  touched  one." 

"  But  you  would'nt  do  right  to  tell  of  me." 

"'It  would  be  perfectly  right  and  just,  to  inform 
him  :  suppose  I  were  lo  prick  you  with  ihese  pins, 
what  would  you  do  ?" 

"  I  would  tell  your  mother  of  il,  and  I  would  tell 
her  that  you  were  naughty  in  so  doing." 

"  But  what  would  you  say  ?  how  would  you  ex- 
press what  you  meant  in  words  ?" 

"  Why  I  should  6ay,  I  think,  Eliza  has  been 
slicking  some  pins  in  me  and  deserves  a  good  whip- 
ping." 

"  Don't  you  'think  I  shall  have  reason  to  blame 
you  for  telling  of  it  ?" 

"  No  !  for  what  right  have  you  to  prick  me,  when 
I  did'nt  harm  you  any  way?" 

"  You  are  right  there,  Albert,  I  could  not  blame 
you.  Now,  suppose  you  had  taken  Mr.  D****'s 
apples,  I  should  have  done  right  in  telling  him  of  it, 
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and  it   would  have  been  wrong  not  to  do  so." 

"Now  I  see  it  would,  Eliza,  and  I'm  glad  I  did'nt 
take  them.  And  I  will  always  remember  that,  if 
only  one  apple  is  taken,  which  belongs  to  another, 
it  is  as  much  stealing,  as  if  it  were  a  bushel." 

"And  it  is  not  only  wronging  the  man  from  whom 
we  take  the  apples,  but  our  Father  on  high  is  dis- 
pleased, and  when  we  stand  before  him  to  answer 
lor  our  sins,  this  would  be  reckoned  as  one.  Then 
let  each  of  us  be  en  our  guard  ;  that  we  take  not 
another's  property — and  if  we  have  ever  been  guil- 
ty of  so  doing,  let  us  humbly  ask  forgiveness  of  our 
offended  God." 

"I  will,  I  will;   and  I  thank  you    for  reproving 
me  as  you  did.     I  will  always  remember  your  good 
advice.   Let  us  now  go  and  sit  under  the  shady  elm." 
Portland. D-  c-  c- 

THE     SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


population  that  I  do  not  feel  myself  above  them, 
but  that  1  would  do  anything  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare." 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  any  one  asks,  What  he  can 
do  towards  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  col- 
ored population,  who  throng  our  ciiies;  let  me  ad- 
vise him  to  contemplate  the  example  of  Mr.  Y — , 
and  go  and  do  likewise.  The  same  zeal,  self  de- 
nial, and  perseverance,  which  Mr.  Y — exercised, 
would  enable  almost  any  man  to  collect,  under  Sab- 
bath school  instruction,  many  of  the  youthful  sons 
and  daughters  of  Africa. 


NATURAL     HISTOEY, 


From   the  S.   S.    Treasury. 
AN  ENCOURAGING  EXPERIMENT. 

from  the  S.  S.  and  Bible  Class   Association,   Theol.  Sem. 
Andover. 
Mr.  Editor. — The  question  is  often  asked,  What 
can  be  done  for  the  colored  population  of  our  large 
towns  and   cities'!    1  shall  offer  no  speculations  on 
this  subject,  but  merely  slate  what  has  been  done 
in  T — .     The  number  of  the  coloured  population, 
in  that  city,  is  estimated  at  about  one   thousand. 
Of  this  number,   two  hundred  attend  the  African 
Sabbath  school.     They  were  collected  by  the  faith- 
ful self  denying  labors  of  one  man,   who   is  now 
their  superintendant.      This  gentleman,  Mr.  J — 
Y — ,  being  a  devoted  Christian  and  genuine  phil- 
anthropist, had  long  witnessed,  with  painful  emo- 
tions, the  ignorance  and  degradation  of  this  class  of 
his  fellow  citizens.     He  knew  that  a  very  small 
number  belonged  to  any  Sabbath  school,  and   that 
the  few  who  did  attend,  could  not  feel  themselves 
at  home,   in   the   company  of  whites.     They  were 
generally  placed  up  into  the  gallery,  or  in  some  re- 
mote corner,  as  if  it  was  feared  that  others  of  ajair- 
er  skin  would  be  contaminated  by  contact  with  them. 
He  therefore  determined  to  establish  a  separate 
Sabbath  school  for  this  unfortunate  race.     That  he 
might  not  be  accused  of  sectarianism,  he  engaged 
teachers  from  each  religious  denomination  in  the 
city.     He  next  set  himself  to  work  to  collect  schol- 
ars.    This  was  no  easy  task.     Accustomed  to  be 
regarded  with  contempt  and  neglect,  it  was  at  first 
hard    to  persuade  the  Africans,  that  his  proposal 
originated  in  kindness.     But  by  the  urbanity  of  his 
address,  and  by  persevering  efforts,  Mr.    Y —  per- 
suaded some  fifty  or  sixty  to  enter  his  school.  Soon 
after,  one  of  the  small   scholars  died.     Mr.    Y — 
proposed  to  his  associate  teachers,  that  the  school 
should  walk  in  procession  at  the  funeral,  each  tea- 
cher at  the  head  of  his  or  her  class.      This  at  first 
seemed  too  humiliating  for  some  of  the  teachers 
They  started  many  objections.     But  Mr.  Y —  was 
inflexible.     He  told  the  teachers  that  their  profes- 
sions of  friendship  to   the  Africans   were  vain,  if 
they  allowed  pride  to  hinder  this  expression  of  re- 
gard to  the  memory  of  a  deceased  scholar.  At  length, 
all  the  teachers  acquiesced.     The  procession   was 
fhrmed.     As  it  passed  through  the  streets  of  T — , 
the  colored  population,  as  if  by  one  consent,  came 
to  look  on.     They  saw    that  Christians  regarded 
tnem  with   respect  and  affection.     The  effect  on 
the  school  was  most  happy.     Its  numbers  rapidly 
increased.     A  general   interest  was  excited  on  the 
subject  in  the  city;  and   though  little  more  than  a 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  school  was  organized, 
it  now  embraces  two  hundred  scholars.     For  pro- 
priety of  behaviour  and  advancement  in  knowledge, 
this  school   would  lose   nothing,  by   a  comparison 
with  other  Sabbath  schools  in  our  cities. 

The  writer  of  this  article  asked  Mr.  Y —  by 
what  means  he  gained,  so  somplelely,  the  affections 
of  his  scholars,  and  kept  alive  an  interest  in  the 
school  t  "  By  being  a  black  man  with  them,"  was 
his  reply.  "I  visit,"  he  continued,  "the  parents 
of  my  scholars,  in  their  houses — I  salute  both  pa- 
rents and  children,  when  I  meet  them  in  the  street 
— I  seek,  by  all  means,  to  persuade  the  colored 


From  the  Youth's  Miscellany. 
THE  HONEY  BEE. 
The  occupants  of  the  hive  are  of  three  descrip- 
tions,lhe  Queen  Bee,  the  Workers,  and  the  Drones. 
The  queen  is  the  parent  and  mistress  of  the  whole 
hive  ;  so  that  all  the  members  of  the  commonwealth 
are  of  the  royal  blood,  being  immediately  descend- 
ed from  the  queen  mother.  The  workers  are  in- 
deed females,  but  attend  to  nothing  but  guarding 
the  entrance,  elaborating  the  wax,  and  storing  the 
provision.  There  are  from  twelve  to  twenty  thou- 
sand in  a  hive.  Among  bees  the  females  alone  ex- 
hibit activity,  diligence,  and  courage;  while  the 
males  are  idle,  cowardly,  and  inactive. 

"  Tlie  lazy  drone  (says  Virgil)  who  feasts  at  others'  tables." 
It  has  been  imagined  that  the  drone  sets  upon 
the  eggs  as  the  queen  lays  them.  And  Mr.  Mor- 
ris says  that  he  has  often  seen  them  sit  in  a  for- 
mal manner  on  the  combs,  when  the  brood  is  hatch 
ing.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the  accounts  of 
later  naturalists,  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  mistook  sleeping  for  breeding. 

A  curious  circumstance  occurs  with  respect  to 
the  hatching  of  the  queen  bee.  She  is  assisted  by 
the  workers,  who  pare  away  part  of  the  envelope 
which  surrounds  her,  and  when  she  is  ready  to  fly, 
they  keep  her  a  prisoner  for  some  lime,  lest  prob- 
ably she  should  be  subject  to  any  failure  in  her 
first  attempt  to  fly,  or  lest  she  should  proceed  im- 
mediately to  destroy  the  other  queen  nymphs  not 
yet  hatched  ;  for  such  is  the  instinctive  enmity 
against  her  rivals  in  power,  that  the  instant  she 
is  left  alone  she  proceeds  with  full  intent  to  slaugh- 
ter all  the  young  princesses  of  the  blood  royal. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  bees  when  deprived  of 
their  queen  have  the  power  of  selecting  one  or 
more  of"  the  workers,  when  in  their  worm  state,  and 
converting  them  into  queens.  To  effect  this,  each 
of  the  promoted  worms,  has  a  royal  cell  or  cradle 
formed  for  it,  by  having  three  contiguous  common 
cells  thrown  into  one.  Two  of  the  three  worms 
that  occupy  those  cells  are  sacrificed,  and  the  re- 
maining one  is  liberally  fed  with  what  is  called  the 
royal  jelly,  a  pungent  food  prepared  by  the  working 
bees  exclusively  for  the  purpose. 

Although  the  sovereign  bee  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  ambitious  subjects,  yet  the  moment  she  arrives 
at  her  queen's  estate,  she  becomes  conscious  that 
there  ate  rivals  near  the  throne.  I  shall  take  liber- 
ty to  transcribe  from  the  Rev  Mr.  Dunbar,  the 
manner  in  which  she  secures  the  peace  of  her 
reign,  by  destroying  all  those  nourished  by  the  roy- 
al jelly,  and  thus  qualified  for  sovereignty. 

In  July,  when  the  hive  had  become  filled  with 
comb  and  bees,  and  well  stored  with  honey,  and 
when  the  queen  was  laying  a  hundred  eggs  a  day, 
Mr.  Dunbar  opened  the  hive  and  took  her  majesty 
away.  The  bees  labored  for  eighteen  hours  before 
they  appeared  to  miss  her  ;'  but  no  sooner  was  the 
loss  discovered,  than  all  was  agitation  and  tumult, 
and  they  rushed  in  crouds  to  the  door,  as  if  swarm- 
ing. On  the  following  day  he  observed  that  they 
had  formed  five  queen  cells  in  the  usual  way 
under  such  circumstances.  On  the  fourteenth 
day  from  the  old  queen's  removal,  a  young 
queen  emerged,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
other  royal  cells,  evidently  with  a  murderous  intent. 
She  was  immediately  pulled  away  by  the  workers, 
with  violence,  as  often  as  she  renewed  her  destruc- 
tive purpose.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
a  second  queen  was  hatched,  and  immediately  bu- 


ried herself  in  a  cluster  of  bees.  Next  morning 
Mr.  D.  observed  a  hot  pursuit  of  the  younger  queen 
by  the  elder ;  but  being  called  away,  on  his  return 
a  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  former  was  dying  on 
the  floor,  no  doubt  the  victim  of  the  other. 

The  unhappy  drones  when  the  end  of  their  being 
is  answered,  are  ruthlessly  massacred. — As  soon 
as  the  end  of  July,  Ihey  are  considered  as  useless 
consumers  of  the  fruit  of  other's  labors.  Love  is 
at  once  converted  into  furious  hate,  and  a  general 
proscription  takes  place. — This  is  a  strange  sub- 
version of  the  laws  which  regulate  other  societies, 
where  the  male  is  invariably  invested  with  power 
and  authority. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  points 
of  this  curious  procedure  is,  that  the  creatures 
seem  to  understand  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
thi3  murderous  purpose.  For  should  it  happen  that 
the  hive  has  no  queen,  no  massacre  takes  place, 
though  the  hottest  persecutions  rage  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding hives. 

The    pleasure  of  beholding  the  proceedings  of 
the  queen  is  rarely  afforded,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  glass   hive.     Those  who  have  been  so 
fortunate,  agree  in  representing  her  majesty  as  be- 
ing very  slow  and  digniSed  in  her  movements,  and 
being  constantly  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  about  a 
dozen  bees,  who  always  have  their  faces  turned  to- 
wards her,  like  courtiers  in  the  presence  of  royalty. 
"  But  mark,  of  royal  port,  and  awful  raien, 
Where  moves  with  measured  par.s  the  insect  queen  ! 
Twelve  chosen  guards,  with  slow  and  solemn  ^gait, 
Bend  at  her  nod,  and  round  her  person  wait."  Q- 


THE    NUHSEET. 

From  the  Infant's  Magazine. 
THE  BIRD'S  NEST. 
"Who  makes  all  the  bird's  nests,  mamma?" 
asked  little  James,  "  ihey  do  not  grow,  I  am  sure  ; 
and  I  do  not  think  men  would  make  them;  for 
they  do  not  love  to  have  so  many  birds.  Tom  says 
he  should  like  to  kill  all  the  birds,  for  they  spoil 
his  fruit  that  he  takes  so  much  caie  of.  Where  do 
the  nests  come  from  I" 

Mother.  Do  you  not  know,  that  the  birds  them- 
selves build  them  1  If  you  do  not,  you  will  think 
it  strange  when  I  tell  you,  that  all  the  nests  are 
made  by  the  birds  for  their  young  ones. 

"  When  the  spring  comes,  the  poor  things  fly 
from  place  to  place,  to  look  far  all  they  want  to 
make  their  nests  with.  Sticks,  or  hair,  or  straw, 
or  leaves,  clay,  or  down,  or  whatever  they  need, — 
all  birds  do  not  build  them  alike. 

"When  they  have  found  what  they  want,  they 
bring  it  home  in  their  bills,  to  the  place  where  they 
mean  to  build.  It  costs  them  much  trouble  ;  and 
many  days  are  spent  before  they  have  brought  all 
they  want  to  make  use  of,  and  placed  it  so  as  to 
form  their  neat  nests;  for  they  have  no  help,  nor 
any  tools  but  their  own  little  bills  and  feet  to  work 
with  :  but  they  have  patience ;  and  they  work  hard 
from  the  lime  that  the  sun  peeps  up  in  the  east,  till 
it  sinks  down  in  the  west  at  night." 

James.     How  did  the  birds  learn  to  do  all  this, 

mother? 

Mother.  They  do  not  learn  at  all,  James.  God, 
who  made  them,  has  made  them  know  how  to 
build  their  nests  when  they  want  them  ;  and  they 
have  no  need  to  be  shown  by  any  one  else.  Men 
could  not  form  nests  so  neatly,  if  they  were  to  try. 

Each  bird  knows  how  to  make  its  own  kind  of 
nest,  and  no  two  birds  make  the  same  kind.  They 
build  them  where  it  is  best  for  the  young  birds ; 
some  on  trees,  some  on  the  ground,  some  in  thick 
bushes,  some  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  some  in  the 

corn.  ,  ,        ,      , 

Poor  things  I  I  do  not  love  to  have  their  nests 
taken,  which  have  cost  them  so  much  pains  to 
make.'  Tom  is  right,  when  he  says  that  they  do 
eat  and  spoil  a  great  deal  of  his  fruit  and  his  peas 
too  ;  but  they  sing  so  sweetly,  and  look  so  happy, 
that  I  would  be  willing  to  spare  some  of  it  for  their 

God  takes  care  of  little  birds  too;  and  he  tells 
us  in  the  Bible  that  not  even  a  single  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground  without  his  notice. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  WILLIAM  F., 

Of  Troy,  who  died  before  he  was  three  years  old. 
From  an  infant,  William  appeared  uncommonly 
intelligent.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  talk,  he  showed, 
by  his  serious  and  intricate  questions, that  bis  mind 
was  employed  on  deep  and  interesting  subjects. 
The  first  that  his  parents  particularly  noticed,  was 
his  cautioning  his  older  brothers  and  sisters  against 
quarrelling.  He  repealed  these  words,  which  he 
had  learned  : 

*'  Children,  you  should  never  let 

Such  .m.'iv  passions  rise ; 
Your  little  bauds  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's  eyes." 

When  the  other  children  were  at  variance,  and 
disposed  to  quarrel,  he  used  to  say,  "  You  must 
not  do  so,  like  cats  and  dogs."  In  the  morning 
as  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  would  frequently  say  to 
his  mother,  "  Ma',  1  love  you  ;  does  God  know  it?" 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  he  does,"  said  his  mother.  "Well, 
God  loves  me  because  I  love  ma',"  "  Yes,  dear, 
God  loves  you,"  was  her  reply.  "  Then  I'm  God's 
boy,  a'nt  I,  mat''  When  he  and  Mrs.  F.  have 
been  alone,  he  frequently  said  to  her,  "  Ma',  do 
you  want  me  to  sing?"  Yes,  my  dear."  "Then 
I'll  be  God's  boy,  won't  I,  ma?"  Then  he  would 
sing  a  hymn.  It  might  be  remarked  here  that 
William  was  very  fond  of  singing,  and  had  a  re- 
markable voice  for  one  of  his  age.  He  learned, 
from  his  sifters,  many  popular  hymns  and  songs. 
He  preferred  singing  the  sacred  hymns  to  the  pop- 
ular songs. 

After  this,  William  was  taken  ill  with  the  scar- 
let fever.  A  physician  was  called,  who  soon  pro- 
nounced his  case  very  doubtful.  One  day,  as  he 
was  lying  very  ill  on  his  mother's  lap,  he  said, 
"  Ma',  didn't  you  tell  me  that  when  little  boys  die, 
folks  make  a  box  and  put  them  in;  then  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground  and  cover  them  up?"  "  Yes, 
dear,  I  did."  Mrs.  F.  then  said  to  him,  "  Come, 
lake  these  drops."  "  Ma',  doctor's  medicine  won't 
make  me  well."  "  Perhaps  it  will,  my  dear  ;  ma' 
wants  you  lo  lake  it."  "  O  no,  ma',  throw  it  away  ; 
I  want  to  go  to  Jesus."  "  O,  William,  do  take 
your  drops,  they  will  make  you  well."  "  O,  no,  Ma', 
I  want  to  go  to  Jesus."  Then  said  he  to  his  moth- 
er "  Do  you  know  that  hymn, 

"  Ye  servants  of  God, 

Your  Master  proclaim  V 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  do."  "  Well,  '  All  victorious'  is  in 
that  hymn."  Then  raising  his  hands  to  his  breast, 
he  said,  "  '  All  victorious'  is  here."  A  short  time 
after,  he  desired  Mrs.  F.  to  carry  him  to  the  glass, 
which  she  did.  Then  said  she  to  him,  "  What 
did  you  see  in  the  glass?"  He  replied,  "  I  see 
'  All  victorious,'  Where  is  he,  ma1  ?"  "  I  didn't 
see  him."  Then  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
he  said,. "  Here  is  '  All  victorious.'  "  He  was  sen- 
sible thai  death  was  approaching.  Before  he  died 
he  shook  hands  with  his  sister.  And  leaving  a 
heavenly  smile  on  his  face,  his  spirit  burst  from  its 
frail  tenement,  August  11,  1829,  and  winged  its 
way  home,  lo  the  bosom  of  the  Saviour. 

Thkophilds. 

Note. — This  narrative  was  given  by  the  mother. 

N.    V.  Evangelist. 


i  emonies.  They  were  impressive,  and  deeply  in- 
teresting. Long  will  the  writer  remember  the 
occasional  seasons  at  which  he  was  privileged  to 
unite  in  the  morning  and  evening  devotions  of  this 
family.  Their  memory  is  grateful  and  sweet.  Re- 
ligion had  rendered  the  parents  kind  and  affection- 
ate, and  deeply  interested  for  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  children. — Salutary  Christian  restraints 
wete  imposed  upon  them.  They  were  instructed, 
not  occasionally,  but  habitually,  in  the  great  and 
important  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  had  them  en- 
forced on  their  consciences  by  parental  love  and 
affection.  In  short,  religion  was  exhibited  before 
them  in  the  most  lovely  attitude.  But  in  the  fami- 
ly of  Mr.  W ,  religion  was  not  so  happily  ex- 
emplified. Evening  devotions  were  indeed  per- 
formed, but  often  in  a  hurried  and  unimpressive 
manner.  The  children,  instead  of  being  interested 
and  benefitted,  were  rather  disgusled,  and  con- 
tracted a  disrelish  for  all  religiousexercises.  Scarce- 
ly any  restraints  were  laid  upon  them.  Instead  of 
spending  the  Sabbath  at  home  in  studying  the  Bi- 
ble themselves,  or  receiving  instruction  from  it 
through  their  parents,  they  were  in  the  company 
of  Sabbath  breakers,  or  reading  some  novel,  or 
otherwise  desecrating  holy  time.  Seldom  were 
they  seen  at  the  conference  room.  In  short,  little 
effort  was  made  by  the  parents  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  their  offspring.  And  such  was  their  conduct, 
at  times,  towards  their  children,  and  such  their 
wanl  of  a  christian  temper,  that  the  children  would 
often, in  the  most  emphatic  and  passionate  language, 
express  iheir  doubt  of  the  christian  character  of 
their  parents.  Now  what  has  been  the  influence 
of  these  parents  upon   their   children?     Let   facts 

give  the  reply.     The  children  of  Mr  B ,  six  in 

number,  have  all  become  hopefully  pious,  except 
the  youngest,  who  is  only  about  12  years  of  age; 
and  even  his  mind  has  been  occasionally  under  se- 
rious impressions.  Two  have  entered  on  the  stage 
of  active  life,  and  are  now  occupying  stations  of 
usefulness  and  great  importance  to  the  church. 
One  son  has  lately  been  licensed  to  preach,  and 
another  has  just  entered  on  a  course  of  preparation 

for  the  ministry.     Of  the  children  of  Mr.  W , 

not  one  has  yet  given  any  evidence  of  piety.  They 
are  indeed  what  the  world  calls  respectable  ;  but 
having  been  suffered  lo  be  much  in  the  company 
of  the  gay,  thoughtless  and  profane,  they  have 
adopted  many  of  their  habits,  and  cherish  ma 
ny  of  their  feelings  in  reference  to  religion.  To 
what  else,  but  lo  the  influence  of  the  parents,  can 
we  asctibe  the  difference  in  these  children  ?  Lei 
every  parent,  who  may  read  these  facts,  ponder 
them  well  ;  and  let  them  remember,  that  their  in- 
fluence will  materially  affect  the  eternal  interests 
of  their   beloved   offspring. — Pastor's    Journal. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
Prayer. — Perhaps  there  are  comparatively  few 
Sabbath  scholars,  but  who  on  being  questioned  by 
their  teachers  would  inform  them  that  they  attend 
to  the  duty  of  prayer.  But  dear  children  do  you 
know  what  prayer  is?  It  is  not  merely  saying  a 
few  unfeeling  words  to  your  Maker, as  you  retire  to 
rest  or  arise  in  the  morning,  ihal  you  have  learnt  from 
some  person  or  book.  But  it  is  the  desires  of  the 
heart  feelingly  expressed.  It  is  the  pouring  forth 
of  a  full  soul.  It  is  asking  God  for  that  which  you 
feel  you  sincerely  need.  Now  when  you  pray,  does 
your  heart  appear  lo  be  engaged  in  the  delightful 
employment?  or  do  you  merely  use  the  form  of 
prayer  with  your  lips?  Be  persuaded  to  examine 
and  see,  and  if  you  have  never  prayed  but  in  form, 
commence  this  day,  and  you  will  find  more  enjoy- 
ment in  the  faithful  performance  of  this  duly,  than 
you  have  ever  found  in  any  of  the  pursuits  of  sin 
and  worldly  pleasure.  D.  C.  C.  Portland. 


THE  SEASON. — The  winter  is  over  and  pone  ;  the  flowers 
appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  liio  singing  of  birds  is  come  ; 
and  every  living  thing  seems  full  of  delight  and  gladness.  How 
beautifully  does  ibis  season  of  new  life  and  joy  in  the  natural 
world,  represent  the  season  of  heavenly  grace  in  the  soul  of  man. 
The  sharp  and  gloomy  winter  of  fin  and  selfishness  is  past — the 
fountains  of  penitential  sorrow  have  been  broken  up,  and  the 
streams  have  gushed  forth  on  every  side — the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour  now  drops  as  the  rain,  and  distils  as  the  dew — as 
the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  showers  upon  the 
grass.  The  seed  of  heavenly,  truth  springs  up,  and  spreads  its 
imperishable  verdure  all  around;  and  in  the  freshness  of  its 
hopes  and  graces,  the  new-born  soul  has  all  the  loveliness  of  an 
early  flower;  and  all  the  vigorous  beauty  of  the  willow  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  water  courses ;  while  jn  its  song  ol  deliverance 
is  all  that  cheers  and  animates  us  in,  the  note  of  the  first  bird  of 
spring. — S.  S.  Journal. 


MIS  CELL  ANY. 


PARENTAL  INFLUENCE. 

In  the  state  of  Pensylvania  there  reside  two  fami- 
lies, whose  history  may  be  instructive  to  others, 
They  present,  in  striking  contrast,  the  effect  of 
parental  influence. 

They  have  both  lived  in  the  same  town  for  ma- 
ny years  ;  they  have  enjoyed  the  same  privileges, 
belonged  to  the  same  religious  denomination,  and 
listened  to  the  same  preaching.  Both  the  heads 
of  each  family  have  been  professedly  pious  for  a 

long  period. — In    the    family  of   Mr    R ,  the 

power  of  religion  was  happily  exhibited  in  the  dai- 
ly deportment  of  the  parents.  The  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  was  offered  on  the  family  altar 
with  solemnity  and  devout  feeling.  These  exer- 
cises were  not  hurried,  formal  and  unmeaning  cer- 


Tlie  Pure  in  Heart.— A.  cerlain  gentleman  in 
Scotland,  in  one  of  his  visits  among  the  poor,  met 
one  of  his  little  Sab.  School  scholars,  a  little  girl 
not  6  years  old,  who  had  just  begun  to  read  in  the  N. 
Testament.  This  child,  being  fond  of  singing,  was 
anxious  to  possess  one  of  the  school  hymn  books, 
which  the  gentleman  kindly  promised  her  on  con- 
dition that  she  would  learn  to  read  the  fifth  and 
sixth  chapters  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew  within 
the  space  of  a  fortnight.  The  little  girl  immediate- 
ly undertook  the  task  ;  and  having  brought  her 
two  chapters  to  the  gentleman,  began  to  read.  But 
when  she  had  finished  the  first  twelve  verses,  he 
caused  her  to  slop,  in  order  lo  inquire  of  her  which 
of  the  qualities  described  in  the  beatitudes  she 
should  desire  most  to  possess. 

She  paused  a  little,  and  then  replied,  with  a 
modes!  smile,  "  I  would  ralher  be  pr:'*  •*  heart. 

The  gentleman  asked  her  why  she  should  choose 
this  blessed  quality  above  all  the  rest.  In  reply  to 
which  she  answered  to  this  purpose:  "Sir,  if  I 
could  but  obtain  a  pure  heart,  I  should  then  pos- 
sess all  the  other  good  qualities  mentioned  in  this 
chapter." 

My  little  readers,  could  you  have  made  such  an 
answer  as  this?  I  fear  you  could  not.  Let  me 
then  entreat  you  to  seek  to  be  enlightened  from 
above. 


POETRY. 


From  the  Christian  Mirror. 
TO  A  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SCHOLAR. 
I  would  not  cause  within  thy  breast 

The  slightest  pain  to  rise — 
But  I  would  have  thee  early  blest, 

And  living  for  the  skies. 
I  would  not  thy  young  heart  should  feel 

The  bitterness  of  wo — 
But  I  would  have  thee  do  His  will 

And  his  salvation  know. 
I  would  not  chill  the  genial  glow 

And  ardor  of  thy  youth — 
But  I  would  have  thee  daily  grow 

In  holiness  and  trudi. 
I  urge  thee  to  repent  and  pray, 

Thy  God  and  Savior  love, 
That  when  is  closed  thine  earthly  day 

Thou  may'st  be  blest  above. 
Then  serve  the  Lord  with  heart  sincere, 

While  life  is  in  the  bud — 
And  when  thy  davs  are  ended  here 

Thou'lt  rise  to'dwell  with  God.  D.  C.  C. 

THE    FISHER'S  WIFE. 

By  a  Young  Lady. 
O,  could  I  calm  yon  raging  sea, 
Wliose  mountain  waves  top  fearfully 

Their  giant  crests  of  foam  ! 
For  He  is  in  the  slender  bark, 
Breasting  that  world  of  waters  dark  : 
,  Kind  ocean,  waft  him  home  ! 

'  Tis  awful  at  such  hour  to  wake, 
And  dare  the  tempest  for  his  sake, 

Trembling  with  hope  and  fear; 
To  listen  to  the  sea-gull's  scream — 
I  see!  I  see  the  while  sail  gleam  ! 
My  husband,  thou  art  near  ! 
He'll  chide  me  for  my  fond  distress, 
And  with  a  kind  and  gay  caress 

Buov  up  my  sinking  heart : 
Y'et  he  will  tempi  the  wave  again, 
And  call  the  anxious  terrors  vain 

That  rack  me  when  we  p;At. 
Beautiful  is  the  deep  blue  sea, 
When  summer  gates  sigh  placidly 

Over  the  billows  hoar; 
'Tis  music  then  to  hear  them  dash, 
As  the  bright  waters  leap  and  flash 

Against  the  rocky  shore. 
But  now  in  every  echoing  surge, 
1  hear  a  note  of  ocean's  dirga 

Around  its  victim's  bier — 
He's  safe  I  and  these  are  idle  fears ; 
I'll  brush  away  my  woman's  tears; 
My  husband,  ihou    art  hero  ! 


NOTICE. 
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THE  AFRICAN  VALLEY. 

The  above  is  the  Frontispiece  of  a  little  book  entitled,  Tlie  Afric- 
an Valley;  or,  Wbat  Christianity  can  do  for  the  Heathen.  By 
James  Montgomery.  The  Cottage  in  the  Wood,  by  Mrs. 
Sherwood.1  Mrs.  Jtoson's  Narrative  of  sufferings  at 
Ava.  Published  at  James  Wing's  Sabbath  School  Book- 
store, No.  132,  Washington  Stneet. 

DESCRIPTION  OF    BURMAN  PAGODAS, 
By  Mrs.  Judson. 

The  Pagoda,  lo  which  such  multitudes  resort,  is 
oneoflhe  largest  and  most  splendid  in  the  empire. 
To  give  an  accurate  description  of  this  noble  edi- 
fice, requires  an  abler  pen  than  mine  ;  and  perhaps 
a  better  one,  of  ils  construction  and  dimensions, 
cannot  be  given,  than  that  which  has  already  been 
presented  to  the  public,  by  colonel  Symmes,  of  a 
similar  pagoda  at  Pegue.  The  beauty  and  variety 
of  its  appendages,  however,  are  far  superior.  Af- 
ter having  ascended  the  flight  of  steps,  a  large  gale 
opens,  when  a  wild,  fairy  scene  is  abruptly  presen- 
ted to  view.  It  resembles  more  the  descriptions 
we  sometimes  have  in  novels,  of  enchanted  castles, 
or  ancient  abbeys  in  ruins,  than  any  thino-  we  ev- 
er meet  with  in  real  life.  The  ground  is  complete- 
ly covered  with  a  variety  of  ludicrous  objects,  which 
meet  the  eye  in  every  direction,  interspersed  with 
the  banyan,  cocoa-nut,  and  toddy  trees.  Here 
and  there  are  large  open  buildings,  containing 
huge  images  of  Gaudama  ;  some  in  a  silling,  some 
in  a  sleeping  position,  surrounded  by  images  of 
priests  and  attendants,  in  the  act  of  worship,  or 
listening  to  his  instructions.  Before  the  image  of 
Gaudama,  are  erecled  small  altars,  on  which  offer- 
ings of  fruit,  flowers,  &c.  are  laid.  Large  images 
of  elephants,  lions,  angels,  and  demons,  together 
with  a  number  of  indescribable  objects,all  assist  in 
filling  the  picturesque  scene. 

The  ground  on  which  this  pagoda  is  situated, 
commands  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country, which 
presents  one  of  the  most  beauliful  landscapes  in 
nature.  The  polished  spires  of  the  pagodas,  glist- 
ening among  the  trees  at  a  distance,  appear  like 
the  steeples  of  meeting-houses  in  our  American 
sea-ports.  The  verdant  appearance  of  the  country, 
the  hills  and  valleys,  ponds  and  rivars,  the  banks 


of  which  are  covered  with  cattle, and  fields  of  rice; 
each  in  their  turn,  attractrthe  eye,  and  cause  the 
beholder  to  exclaim,  '  Was  this  delightful  country 
made  to  be  the  residence  of  idolaters?  Are  those 
glittering  spires,  which,  in  consequence  of  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  recall  to  mind  so  many  animating 
sensations,  but  the  monuments  of  idolatry  V  O, 
my  friend  !  scenes  like  these,  productive  of  feelings 
so  various  and  opposite,  do,  notwithstanding,  fire 
the  soul  with  an  unconquerable  desire  to  make  an 
effort  to  rescue  this  people  from  destruction,  and 
lead  them  to  the  Rock,  that  is  higher  than  Ihey. 
We  feel  strongly  encouraged  to  hope,  (though  our 
present  prospects  are  not  very  Haltering,)  through 
ihe  prayers  and  intercessions  of  our  dear  American 
friends,  that  this  rural,  this  delightful  country,  will 
one  day  be  inhabited  by  the  friends  of  Jesus  ;  and 
that  houses  will  be  raised  for  his  worship  on  the 
ruins  of  these  idolatrous  monuments. 

DEATH  OF  LITTLE   ROGER. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Mrs.  Judson,  was  written 
shortly  after  the  loss  of  her  little  boy,  who  died  at  Rangoon, 
in  1816.  It  is  full  of  maternal  tenderness  and  pious  resigna- 
tion. 

Since  worship,  I  have  stolen  away  to  a  much 
loved  spot,  where  I  love  to  sit  and  pay  the  tribute 
of  affection  lo  my  lost,  darling  child.  It  is  a  little 
enclosure  of  mango  trees,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  erected  a  small  bamboo  house,  on  a  rising  spot 
of  ground,  which  looks  down  on  the  new  made 
grave  of  our  infant  boy.  Here  I  now  sit;  and, 
though  all  nalure  around  wears  a  most  romantic, 
delightful  appearance,  yet  my  heart  is  sad,  and  my 
tears  frequently  stop  my  pen.  You,  my  dear  Mrs. 
L.  who  are  a  mother,  mav  imagine  my  sensations  ; 
but  if  you  have  never  lost  a  first-born,  an  only  son, 
you  cannot  know  my  pain.  Had  you  even  buried 
your  little  boy,  you  are  in  a  Christian  country,  sur- 
rounded by  friends  and  relatives,  who  could  soothe 
your  anguish,  and  direct  your  attention  to  other 
objects.  But,  behold  us,  solitary  and  alone,  with 
this  one  source  of  recreation  !  Yet  this  is  denied 
us — this  must  be  removed,  to  show  us  that  we  need 
no  other  source  of  enjoyment  but  God  himself.  Do 
not  think,  though  I  write  thus,  that  I  repine  at  the 
dealings  of  Providence,  or  would  wish  them  to  be 
otherwise  than  they  are.  No:  'though  he  slay 
me,  I  will  trust  in  him,'  is  the  language  I  would 
adopt.  Though  I  say  with  the  prophet,  'Behold, 
and  see  if  there  he  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sor- 
row,' yet  I  would  also  say  with  him,  '  It  is  of  the 
Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  because 
his  compassions  fail  not.'  God  is  the  same  when 
he  afflicts  as  when  he  is  merciful.  Just  as  worthy 
of  our  entire  trust  and  confidence  now,  as  when 
he  intrusted  us  with  the  precious  little  gift.  There 
is  a  bright  side,  even  in  this  heavy  affliction.  Our 
little  Roger  is  not  lost ;  the  little  bud,  which  began 
to  open  into  a  beauliful  flower,  is  now  rapidly  ex- 
panding in  a  more  propitious  clime,  and  reared  by 
a  more  unerring  hand.  He  is  now,  I  doubt  not,  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  that  Saviour,  of  whom 
he  was  ignorant  in  this  world,  and 

Adores  the  grace  that  brought  him  there, 
Without  a  wish,  without  a  care; 
Thai  washed  his  soul  in  Calvary's  stream, 
That  shortened  life's  distressing  dream. 
Short  pain,  short  grief,  dear  babe,  was  thine, 
Now  joys  eternal  and  divine  ! 

Who  would  not,  from  motives  of  gratitude,  love  a 
Being  who  has  made  such  a  provision  for  a  perish- 
ing world  ?  Who  can.on  account  of  the  merits  of  the 
Redeemer,  consistently  with  It  is  own  perfections, 
raise  polluted  sinners  from  the  lowest  state  of  de- 
gradation, and  make  ihem  fit  for  the  enjoyment  of 
himself!  "They  who  know  thy  name  will  put 
their  trust  in  thee." 


SAEB  ATI  VE. 


Fran 


Village   Tales.1'  By  Stacy  G.  Potts,  Esq. 
THE  PET  LAMB. 

Every  one  who  has  been  at  Aylesbury,  has  heard 
the  story  of  the  Pet  Lamb.  Many  summers  ago, 
a  sweet  little  blue  eyed  girl  was  seen  each  morning, 
as  soon  as  ihe  dew  was  off  the  grass,  sportino-  fn 
the  meadow,  along  the  brook  that  runs  between 
the  village  and  the  river,  with  the  only  companion 
in  which  she  appeared  lo  take  delight,  a  beautiful 
snow-while  Lamb.  It  was  ihe  gift  of  a  deceased 
sister — and  the  little  girl  was  now  an  orphan.  Her 
family  had  been  wealthy  and  respectable  in  early 
life,  when  they  resided  in  Philadelphia;  but  her 
father  having  met, with  some  severe  losses  in  tiade, 
went  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
first  news  the  family  received  afterwards,  was  of 
his  decease  in  Java.  They  were  destitute,  and 
being  driven  from  the  city  by  the  breaking  oat  of 
a  malignant  disease,  were  thrown  by  chance  into 
the  residence  of  a  venerable  old  lady,  who,  having 
buried  ihe  mother  and  sister,  came  tip  to  Aylesbury 
to  spend  her  remaining  days  with  her  only  charge 
— this  engaging  orphan.  Thus  left,  early  in  life, 
no  wonder,  poor  girl,  lhat  she  loved  her  li'ule  lamb,' 
the  only  living  token  of  a  sister's  affection,  for  that 
sister's  sake  ;  no  wonder  that  all  the  affections  of 
her  innocent  heart  should  cling  to  the  last  treasure 
left  to  her  desolate  youth,  and  grow  fresher  and 
fresher,  as  the  grass  grew  greener  over  the  sod  that 
pressed  the  ashes  of  her  kindred  friends. 

The  creature  was  perfectly  tame,  and  would 
follow  its  young  mistress,  when  permitted,  through 
the  village,  and  wherever  she  went;  and  when  she 
came  to  the  village  school,  it  would  run  after  her, 
and  lie  down  on  the  green,  in  the  shade  of  the  trees' 
until  she  was  ready  to  leturn  home  with  it.  She 
washed  its  soft  fleece,  and  fed  it  with  her  own 
hands  every  day:  and  so  faithful  was  she,  in  her 
attention  to  her  pretty  favorite,  that  the  villagers 
all  loved  her,  and  many  a  wai  nt  wish  was  expressed, 
that  she,  like  that  helpless  lamb,  might  find  a  fond 
and  devoled  protector,  when  the  friend  who  was 
now  her  foster  mother,  and  who  was  fast  wasting 
away  beneath  ihe  weight  of  years,  should  go  down 
to  ihe  tomb,  and  leave  her,  young  and  inexperien- 
ced, in  a  world  of  selfishness  and  vice. 

During  the  time  her  kind  patron  lived,  Clarissa 
was  treated  as  a  daughter.  Contiguous  to  their 
dwelling  was  the  residence  of  a  well-living  farmer, 
whose  son  used  frequently  to  climb  over  the  stile 
into  the  meadow  to  see  Clarissa  and  her  lamb ;  and 
in  process  of  lime  their  young  hearts  became  knit 
together  by  a  tie  more  tender  than  that  which  binds 
a  brother  to  a  sister.— :lt  was  thought  they  would 
be  married  ;  and  they  perhaps  thought  so  too, — for 
Charles'  father  often  hinted  lhat  a  union  of  the  two 
farms  would  be  a  delightful  thing. — But  the  old 
lady  died  ;  and  her  will  fell  into  the  hands  of 
rogues,  who  destroyed  il,  and  succeeded  in  getlino- 
possession  of  the  properly. 

This  was  the  death-blow  of  Clarissa's  hopes. 
The  intercourse  between  her  and  Charles  was  bro- 
ken off  instantly  by  his  father.  He  was  sent  to  a 
medical  school  at  a  distance;  and  she  was  forced 
to  go  out  to  service  in  families  who  hail  before  pri- 
ded themselves  on  her  acquaintance^  It  was  a 
bitter  fortune,  but  she  bore  it  with  heroic  fortitude 
nt  first,  for  still  she  received,  through  a  private 
channel,  frequent  and  affectionate  letters  from  her 
brother  Charles,  as  she  called  the  young  companion 
of  her  brighter  fortunes  ;  and  still  she  had  her  lit- 
tle favorite  lamb.  But  at  last  this  secret  corres- 
pondence was  discovered  and  broken  off;  all  pos- 
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sibility  of  further  intercourse  was  presented  :  and 
last  ol  all  they  took  from  her  her  only  remaining 
friend  and  favorite,  the  memorial  of  a  departed  sis- 
ter's love — her  pet  lamb.  She  tried  by  every 
means  iu  her  power  to  prevent  the  separation,  but 
in  vam.  The  only  privilege  granted  her  was,  to 
have  her  name — "  Clarissa  Btaumut,  Aylesbury" 
— marked  on  its  fleece  in  beautiful  gold  letters; 
and  then  she  kissed  it  for  the  last  lime,  and  saw  it 
delivered  to  a  drover,  who  was  proceeding  with  a 
large  flock  to  the  city. 

For  a  lime  the  deserted  and  unfortunate  girl  gave 
herself  up  to  the  destroying  influences  of  a  melan- 
choly spirit.  Sickness  and  sorrow  preyed  upon 
her  delicate  frame. — She  was  no  longer  the  gay 
and  sportive  belle  of  the  village,  attracting  the  ad- 
miration of  all,  and  courled  by  all.  Often,  at  the 
parties  of  her  former  associates,  she  now  stood,  a 
poor  unnoticed  servant ;  and  she  felt  how  bitter  a 
portion  was  cheerless  poverty,  when  it  invades  and 
takes  possession  of  hearts  once  rich  and  happy. 
She  felt  with  how  much  meanness  and  littleness  of 
spirit,  the  proud  delight  to  trample,  when  they  can, 
■  on  every  thing  of  virtue,  or  beauty,  or  loveliness, 
that  is  superior  to  their  own.  She  felt  how  treach- 
erous was  hope  ;  how  vain  the  promises  of  youth  ; 
how  vanishing  the  friendships  of  an  interested  and 
selfish  world.  But  in  process  of  time,  her  native 
strength  of  mind,  and  that  "untaught,  innate  phi- 
losophy," unknown  to  the  low  and  vulgar,  triumph- 
ed even  over  misfortunes.  She  resolved  that  since 
it  was  the  will  of  heaven  to  allot  her  the  humblest 
sphere  in  life,  she  would  strive  the  better  to  improve 
her  narrow  privileges,  and  to  resign  herself  to  her 
fate  wil bout  one  rebellious  murmur.  She  did  so 
But  still  she  often  shed  a  tear  over  the  memory  of 
her  lost  pel  lamb. 

We  must  now  beg  pardon  of  our  Aylesbury 
friends,  while  we  go,  with  the  reader,  on  a  trip  to 
Philadelphia.  On  the  extensive  commons  towards 
the  Schuylkill,  a  large  collection  of  cattle  was  ex- 
hibited by  a  companv  of  traders;  and  as  the  sight 
was  a  fine  one,  many  persons  from  the  ciiy  came 
out  to  see  it.  Among  the  crowd  was  a  gentle- 
man whose  demeanor  and  fealures  bore  the  marks 
of  deep  and  fixed  sorrow. — He  walked  slowly 
along,  surveying  with  half  downcast  eyes,  the  mov- 
ing, bustling  group  ;  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
his  rich   dress  hanging  carelessly   about  him. 

As  he  cast  his  eye  over  the  passing  flocks,  he 
saw  a  lamb  with  the  name  of "  Clarissa  Beaumol" 
on  its  neck  ;  and  suddenly  arousing  as  from  a  lettfc 
argy,  he  rushed  into  the  flock  and  seized  it — he 
was  not  mistaken  in  the  name  ;  and  when  he  en- 
quired about  ils  history,  and  was  told  that  it  came 
from  Aylesbury,  he  purchased  it  and  had  it  convey- 
ed to  town.  His  conduct,  which  was  wholly  in- 
explicable to  the  bystanders,  who  crowded  round 
him  at  the  lime,  was  not  rendered  the  less  so  to 
those  who  knew  that  the  next  day  he  set  out  in 
company  with  the  lamb  he  had  purchased,  for  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  a  holiday  among  the  young  people  at 
Aylesbury,  on  account  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  my  landlady  of  the  Inn's  eldest  daugh- 
ter; and  A  large  party  were  assembled  round  llie 
tea  table,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  full  flow  of  hilari- 
ty and  mirlh.  Poor  Clarissa  Beaumot,  the  pretti- 
est of  them  all,  was  there — not  as  a  companion  but 
as  a  servant;  the  butt  of  every  vulgar  jeer;  secret- 
ly scorned,  and  openly  insulted  by  those  who  were 
jealous  of  her  splendid  superiority  of  intellect,  and 
.  beauty  of  person  and  manners;  and  exposed  to  a 
hundred  impertinent  liberties  from  those  who  had 
once  courted  her  favor,  and  grown  proud  on  re- 
ceiving a  smile  from  her  sweet  lips.  She  was 
still  t/easuring  up  the  bitter  lesson,  that  love,  and 
friendship,  and  respect,  are  too  often  meie  de- 
pendants on  the  brealh  of  fortune — when  a  noble 
carriage  and  two  beautiful  bays  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  the  inn. 

The  aitention  of  the  company  was  arrested  ;  all 
were  at  the  windows — and  lo !  an  old  gentleman 
stepped  from  the  carriage,  and  his  servant  handed 
oHt  Clarissa  Beaumot's  pet  lamb.  The  aslonisk- 
od  girl  flew  out    lo  embrace    it ;    but  before  she 


could  clasp  its  neck,  the  arms  of  the  noble  stranger 
encircled  her — it  was  her  Father. 

The  report  of  his  death  in  the  Indies  was  un- 
founded. He  had  returned  within  a  month,  lo 
Philadelphia,  with  an  ample  fortune;  and  having 
been  led  lo  suppose  thai  all  his  family  were  deceased, 
this  accident  brought  him  to  new  life  and  joy,  in  the 
recovery  of  a  darling  child,  the  image  of  an  idolized 
wife,  and  the  last  pledge  of  her  fervent  love. 

The  scene  that  followed  may  be  imagined. 
Clarissa  was  again  the  angel  of  the  village.  Bui  she 
treated  the  fulsome  fawnings  and  congratulations 
of  her  old  acquaintances  with  as  little  aitention 
now,  as  she  had  their  scoffs  belore.  Her  father 
took  her  in  a  few  days  to  Philadelphia,  where  she 
lived  in  ihe  bosom  of  luxury  and  splendor;  yet 
still  as  kind,  and  lovely  as  she  had  ever  been.  And 
even  then,  true  lo  her  early  affections,  she  did  not 
forget  her  faithful  Charles,  whose  heart  had  never 
changed  through  all  his  father's  persecutions,  and 
her  humiliation.  But  when  his  father  lost  his  es- 
tate, and  his  family  was  reduced  by  misfortunes  to 
abject  want,  she  married  him,  and  restored  them 
all  to  plenty  and  to  happiness  again. 


OBITTTAR  Y. 


MEMOIR  OF  JANE     E.  J.  TAILOR. 

Who  died  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age. 

Revised  by  the  Committee  oj  Publication — American  Sunday 

School  Union,  1831.    pp.  52. 

This  will  be  found  an  exceedingly  interesting 
biography.  The  subject  of  it  was  the  grandchild 
of  a  very  worthy  Minister  of  the  Gospel  who  preach- 
ed, for  many  years,  in  London.  It  appears  to  have 
been  written  by  a  clergyman,  and  is  entirely  au- 
theniic.  Few  instances  of  early  piety  have  been 
more  decided  and  satisfactory.  Why  is  not  the 
number  of  such  instances  increased  a  thousand  fold  1 

We  shall  have  room  but  for  two  or  three  short 
extracts,  which  we  lake  at  random,  and  which  we 
hope  will  induce  many  children  and  parents  lo  ob- 
tain, and  contemplate  together,  the  entire  charac 
ter  of  Jane. 

It  appears  from  her  own  history  of  her  feelings, 
that  she  was  very  early  the  subject  of  religious  im 
pressions. 

"  When  about  four  years  old,  I  was  much  im 
pressed  with  the  thought  of  what  prayer  from  the 
heart  meant.  I  had  been  accustomed  lo  repeat 
prayers,  as  soon  as  I  could  lisp  ;  but  now  I  felt  a 
desire  to  pray  for  a  new  heart,  and  to  use  my  own 
language  in  doing  so;  as  my  Aunt  had  often  told 
me  I  required  a  new  heart  to  make  me  happy.  I 
kneeled  down  in  my  chamber,  and  prayed  earnest- 
ly that  God  would  give  me  a  new  heart ;  and  I 
hope  thai  it  was  not  in  vain.  From  that  time  I 
seemed  lo  know  what .prayer  from  the  heart  meant." 

Al  the  age  of  eleven  she  lost  her  mother,  and 
soon  after  was  attacked  with  a  severe  cough, 
which  resulted  in  a  fatal  disease. 

The  evidence  of  her  faith  in  Christ  and  love  to 
God,  was  very  full — and  its  general  character  may 
be  estimated  from  a  single  extract. 

"  November  3d.  After  the  usual  question,  "  How 
is  your  mind  this  morning?''  she  replied,  "Com- 
fortable and  thankful  for  His  mercies;  and  grate- 
ful that  I  am  His,  either  living  or  dying.  What  a 
pleasing  idea,  to  think  that  angels  are  hovering 
round  my  bed  !  But  what  an  unspeakable  mercy 
to  have  Christ  here,  making  'a  dying  bed  feel  soft 
as  downy  pillows  are  !'  " 

On  the  5th  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  bow  rich  I  am 
— an  heir  of  God  I  He  has  a  crown  prepared  for 
me;  and  I  desire  to  praise  Him  for  it;  giving  to 
him  the  glory  and  the  victory  ! 

'  Dear  name!   die  Rock  on  which  I  build, 
My  shield,  and  hiding-place  ; 
My  never  failing  treasury,  fill'd 
With  boundless,  stores  of  grace.' 
That  is  what  I  feel  so  sweet ! — That   I  can  say  is 
my  experience!" 

On  the  Sth,  being  the  Lord's  Day,  she  was  ask- 
ed, if  she  found  herself  comfortable  ?  She  answer- 
ed, "Yes,  very. — I  am  ready  lo  go,  or  willing  to 
I  wait.  I  find  Jesus  is  still  my  strength  and  right- 
leousness."     "  Do  you  feel  worse  to-day  1"     "Very 


low  in  body,"  she  replied,  "  but  greatly  supported 
in  mind.  This  has  been  a  sweet  Sabbath  lo  me." 
It  being  remarked,  "  You  have  not  been  able  to 
converse," —  she  said,  "  No  ;  but  never  mind  that : 
alt  is  peace  within.  1  have  been  thinking  ou  those 
sweet  hymns  you  read  to  me,  and  1  can  say  my  Je- 
sus has  done  all  things  well." 

Next  day,  she  observed,  "What  a  mercy  that 
Jesus  Christ  knows  our  thoughts!  In  the  night,  I 
attempted  to  pray,  and  then  I  dosed  ;  but  Jesus 
knows  the  desire.  What  sweet  promises  there  are 
in  the  Psalms!  Plow  I  do  love  lo  lie  and  think 
of  them.  The  Lord  brought  this  sweet  passage  to 
my  mind,  "  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength  ;  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble.,' 

Thus  did  she  continue,  with  her  mind  stayed  on 
God,  and  kept  in  perfect  peace,  nil  November  28th. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  she  said  to  her  Aunt, 
"  I  think  I  am  one  of  Christ's  lambs.  He  is  carry- 
ing me  hi  his  arms  ;  and  will  soon  take  me  to  his 
bosom.  "In  her  last  moments  she  was  heard  to 
whisper,  "  Victory" — and  then,  raising  her  voice, 
she  exclaimed,  "  Chrisl !  Christ!  Christ!"  Being 
asked,  if  she  was  happy  7  she  sweetly  smiled, —  and 
expired. 

The  happy  spirit  of  the  dear  deceased,  we  have 
reason  to  trust,  is  now  before  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb.  That  vision  of  her  Saviour,  which 
she  had  anticipated,  with  a  lively  faith,  and  after 
which  she  panted,  with  ardent  and  longing  desire, 
she  now  enjoys.  What  a  transition  ! — from  an 
earthly,  decayed  tabernacle,  to  a  '  building  of  God, 
an  house  not  made  with  hands  eternal  in  the  heav- 
ens !' — from  a  bed  of  suffering,  theugh  of  hope,  to 
a  throne  of  glory  ! — from  a  weeping  circle  to 
the  shining  ranks  of  angels,  and  a  countless  mul- 
titude of  glorified  spirits,  with  whom  she  joins  in 
ascribing  glory,  honor,  and  power  to  Him  that  sit- 
teth  on  the  Throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever!  Her  stay  on  earth  was  indeed  short; 
but,  how  many  and  great  attainments  were 
crowded  into  the  span  of  time  allotted  her! 
how  much  of  the  love  of  God, — of  the  power  of 
faith, — of  victory  over  sin,  Satan  and  the  world; 
and  of  the  joys  of  salvation  !  How  striking  an  ex- 
emplification of  those  sacred  words,  "Out  of  the 
mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast  thou  ordained 
strength  ;  the  report  of  her  experience,  in  this  Me- 
moir, is  but  part  of  the  many  cheering  evidences 
she  gave  of  her  happy  stale.  Much  did  she  say 
and  much  also  did  she  write,  in  honor  of  her  Re- 
deemer, which  cannot  he  repeated  here.  Yel  sure- 
ly enough  has  been  given  in  these  pages,  to  con- 
vince the  youthful  reader  of  the  importance  and 
excellence  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ: — enough 
to  show  that  Jesus,  though  now  in  heaven,  still  in- 
vites little  children,  to  come  unto  him  ; — enough  to 
prove  that'  blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord.' 

Several  interesting  letters, written  by  Jane  to  her 
friends,  are  added  to  the  Memoir,  and  serve  still 
more  fully  to  illustrate  her  Christian  character. 

S.  S.  Journal. 
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from  the  Sunday-School  Journal. 
THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHER.- 

I  have  lately  been  favored  with  a  perusal  of  the 
manuscript  journal  of  a  Sabbath-school  teacher  in 
Great  Britain,  commenced  on  the  eve  of  his  depar- 
ture for  this  country,  and  continued  during  the 
voyage  ;  from  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
copying  the  fullowing  extracts,  I  confess  without 
the  writer's  knowledge,  but  I  trust,  not  dishonestly. 
Although  it  was  evidently  written  without  the  most 
distant  idea  that  it  would  ever  meet  the  public  eye, 
I  think  the  simplicity  and  tenderness  of  the  wri- 
ter's feelings,  will  touch  a  lender  chord  in  the 
heart  of  everv  Sabbath-school  teacher,  who  has  ev- 
er experienced  or  anticipated  a  similar  scene; 
while  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  some  faint-heart- 
ed laborer  in  the  vineyard,  may  hereby  be  encoura- 
ged lo  persevere  in  hope  of  "  reaping  in  due  time." 
The  writer  is  a  mechanic,  who  has  received  liule 
more  than  a  Sabbath-school  education.  E. 

"  Sabbath  evening,  April  V3lh. — I  have  this  eve- 
ning been  engaged  in  a  very  interesting  scene  ;  I 
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have  been  taking  a  last  farewell  of  the  dear  chil-[ 
dren  attending  the  Sabbath  evening  school,  to 
whom  my  heart  is  bound  by  the  tenderest  of  ties. 
Since  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  honor  me,  the  most 
unworthy  of  his  creatures,  by  making  me  the  in- 
strument of  communicating  the  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  first   principles  of  divine  truth,  he   has  giv 


RELIGION. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
"  J  have  no  man  to  put  me  into  the  Pool." 
In  ancient  days,  in  a  very  great  city,  there  was 
a  pool  which  possessed  extraordinary  virtue.  At 
en  me  many  wonderful  manifestations  of  his  pres-i  particular  seasons,  those  who  went  into  it  were 
ence,  while  employed  in  this  delightful  task.  I  j  healed  of  whatsoever  disease  they  had.  The  news 
may  truly  say  that  his  work  is  most  pleasant,  and  of  this  wonderful  pool  was  noised  abroad,  and  many 
this  evening  I  have  got  a  most  affecting  proof,  that !  who  were  given  over  by  the  doctors,  came  to  it  to 
my  poor  unworthy  labors  have  not  been  altogeth- !  be  healed.  Reader,  if  you  had  been  sick  along 
er  fruitless.  I  have  got  such  a  proof  of  the  love  i  time,  and  was  growing  worse  notwithstanding  all 
and  attachment  of  these  dear  little  children,  that  it ;  the  doctors  could  do  for  you,  would  you  not  rejoice 
has  altogether  overcome  me  ;  and  from  the  attain- 1  to  hear  that  a  remedy  was  found  which  would  cer 


ments  that  some  of  them  have  made  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  divine  truth,  I  hope  that  we  may  conclude 
that  our  connection,  which  is  now  dissolved,  has 
not  been  altogether  vain.  It  has  given  me  a  more 
affecting  view  of  my  own  unworthiness  and  vile- 
ness,  than  any  thing  I  ever  experienced  before. 
When  I  remember  my  own  backwardness  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  and  the  many  times  that  my 
own  sinful  heart  templed  me  to  think  it  a  weariness, 
and  a  heavy  task,  and  how  often  I  have  been  de- 
termined to  give  it  up,  and  how  the  Lord  has  con- 
strained me  still  to  continue,  sometimes  from  a  fear 
of  his  anger,  sometimes  a  fear  of  the  reproach  of 
my  fellow  Christians,  and  I  trust,  sometimes  from 
a  sense  of  his  love  shed  abroad  in  my  heart.  And 
now  that  he  has  given  me,  in  some  measure,  to  see 


tainly  restore  you  to  health  1  If  this  remedy  could 
not  be  brought  to  you,  would  you  not  desire  to  be 
carried  to  it  ?  So  it  was  with  the  sick  in  that  day. 
They  came  in  great  numbers  to  this  poo!  ;  so  ma- 
ny that  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  number  of  pla- 
ces for  shelter  around  it.  In  those  places  multi- 
tudet  waited  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year. 
Many  of  them  were  not  only  very  lame  and  blind 
and  impotent,  but  very  poor.  There  they  lay  on  their 
miserable  beds, dependant  upon  the  charityof  the  be- 
nevolent, who  sometimes  came  to  relieve  them. 
What  a  miserable  life  !  But  some,  perhaps,  may  wish 
to  inquire  why,  if  there  was  such  virtue  in  this  pool, 
the  sick  were  obliged  to  wait  so  long.  The  reason 
was  this.  It  is  said,  that  at  certain  seasons  an 
angel  came  down  and  troubled  the  water,  and  those 


some|ofthe  good  effects  ofit ;  O  !  how  these  thoughts  '  who  went  in  first ,  after  that,  were  healed.  Now, 
ought  to  humble  me  in  the  dust,  and  stir  me  up  to  I  there  were  many  there,  who  were  very  infirm,  and 
be  more  earnest  in  future,  to  improve  every  oppor-  could  not  go  down  of  themselves,  and  they  had  no 
tunity  that  he  puts  in  my  power  to  promote  his,  friends  who  cared  enough  about  them  to  go  and 
glory  and  his  cause  in  the  world.  O  that  the  dear :  put  them  in.  Those  who  had  friends  there,  were 
children,  with  whom  I  have  now  parted,  perhaps  I  cured  ;  but  those  who  had  none  were  obliged  to 
forever,  may  be  kept  by  his  Almighty  power  from  I  wait.  Long  they  waited,  and  begged,  and  suffered, 
the  evil  of  the  world.  May  he  preserve  them  from  ,  and  nobody  would  put  them  into  the  pool.  Mis- 
the  snares  and  temptations  with  which  they  are  erable  men  !  The  remedy  in  sight;  others  rejoic- 
surrounded.  May  they  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  ,  ing  in  their  cure,  and  they,  mourning,  and  no  eye 
their  Saviour  in   all  things,  and  become  ornaments  '  to  pity. 

of  the  church,  and  a  blessing  to  the  world  at  large.  Once  it  happened  that  a  stranger  came  to  this 
O  that  his  servants  who  are  now  to  be  engaged  in  '  pool.  He  knew  its  virtues,  but  he  did  not  come 
teaching  the  dear  little  children  in  the  way  of  sal-!  to  be  healed.  No,  he  came  to  see  and  pity  those 
vation,  may  have  a  double  portion  of  his  Spirit, ;  miserable  men  who  had  waited  so  long,  and  mourn- 
and  may  they  all  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  true  ed  and  wept  so  much,  because  none  would  put  them 
and  saving  knowledge  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is  into  the  pool.  He  came  and  looked  upon  a  man 
life  eternal  ;  and  wherever  I  go,  may  I  still  have  who  had  been  sick  a  great  while,  "Thirty  and 
them  upon  my  heart;  and  may  we  all,  at  last, !  eight  years."  How  much  he  must  have  suffered 
meet  around  the  throne,  and  unite  in  praising  him  J  in  all  that  time!  How  many  sleepless  nights! 
who  redeemed  us  by  his  blood,  when  we  shall  join  '  How  many  wearisome  days  !  How  many  hours  of 
in  a  nobler  and  sweeter  song,  than  any  that  we  pain  and  sorrow  !  How  slowly  the  time  must  have 
can  attempt  here.     May  the  prospect  of  this  cheer'  passed  away  !     "  Thirty  and  eight  years"  of  pain  ! 


our  minds  when  separated  from  each  other,  and 
having  this  hope  may  we  be  diligent  to  purify  our- 
selves even  as  Christ  is  pure. 

May  4th — at  Sea — six  o'clock — evening.      The 
Sabbath  is  now    drawing  to  a  close — the  hour  is 


Think  of  his  condition.  When  you  are  taken  sick, 
you  have  a  friend  to  go  immediately  for  the  physi- 
cian ;  a  friend  to  take  care  of  you,  and  to  sit 
by  you,  during  the  silent  watches  of  the  night ; 
but  this  poor  man  had  no   friend   to  put   him   into 


now  arrived  that  I  used  to  meet  with  my  young  [the  pool.  When  your  are  dangerously  ill,  your 
friends,  to  speak  to  them  about  Jesus,  and  his  \  friends  send  for  the  most  skilful  physicians, though 
love  to  sinners.  In  imagination  I  see  them  all  they  live  at  a  great  distance;  and  they  consult 
met  as  usual,  but  my  place  among  them  is  occupi-l  with  one  another,  and  agree  upon  a  remedy.  Af- 
ed  by  .another.  Well,  may  the  blessing  of  God  I  ler  a  few  days  of  pain  you  recover.  But  think  of 
rest  upon  both  teachers  and  children,  and  may  this  poor  man  ;  "  Thirty  and  eight  years — and  no 
they  be  mutual  blessings  to  each  other.  It  shall !  friend  who  would  so  much  as  put  him  into  the  pool, 
ever  give  joy  to  my  heart,  to  hear  of  the  prosperity    Melhinks  .[  see   him   now  lying  on'  his  miserable 


man!  his  infirmity  left  him.  His  weakness  by 
which  he  had  been  made  wretched  so  long,  went 
away.  His  malady  was  removed  in  an  instant,  and 
he  rose  up  and  walked. 

That  stranger  was  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When 
he  was  upon  earth  he  went  about  doing  good. 
He  healed  many  sick  ;  opened  many  blind  eyes; 
unstopped  many  deaf  ears.  And  he  did  more  than 
this;  he  forgave  many  sins.  He  invited  all  that 
were  weary  and  heavy  laden,  to  come  unto  him  and 
he  would  give  them  rest. 

Now,  my  young  friends,  there  is  some  instruc- 
tion for  you,  in  this  story  of  the  poor  man  who  lay 
so  long  at  the  pool.  Like  him,  you  have  been  sick 
many  years.  His  was  a  disorder  of  the  body  ;  but 
yours  is  a  disorder  of  the  soul.  Your  disease  is 
sin.  There  is  a  physician  who  is  able  to  cure  yeu  ; 
and  he  is  come  to  ask  you  if  you  will  be  healed. 
That  Physician  is  Christ.  The  first  time  he  came 
to  the  sick  man,  he  was  ready  to  be  healed ;  but 
he  has  come  to  you  many  times,  and  invited  you  to 
taste  the  water  of  life  and  live  forever ;  but  you 
would  not.  Although  you  were  ready  to  die,  yet 
you  would  not  believe  that  you  were  sick,  and  told 
him  you  did  not  need  his  assistance.  But,  my 
dear  friend,  you  are  sick,  and  your  disease  is  mor- 
tal. No  earthly  physician  can  administer  relief. 
No,  there  is  hut  one  being  in  the  Universe  who  can 
save  you.  Behold,  he  is  come,  yet  once  more,  to 
see  if  you  will  be  healed.  The  man  at  the  pool 
wailed  a  long  time,  before  Jesus  came;  but  you 
need  not  wail.  He  is  now  saying  to  you,  "  Wilt 
thou  he  made  whole  V  He  may  never  come  again. 
Reader,  art  thou  sick  ?  art  thou  burdened  with 
that  awful  disease,  which  if  permitted  to  rage  a 
little  longer,  will  sink  your  soul  to  that  prison 
where  hope  never  comes  ?  Hark  !  Dost  thou  not 
hear  a  voice  saying  unto  thee,  "  Wilt  thou  be 
made  whole  1"  S.  D. 
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of  that  institution  in   which  I   have  spent  so  many 
pleasant,  and  I  trust,  profitable  hours." 

The  above  extracts,  which  express  feelings  no 
doubt  of  every  day  occurence,  appear  to  me  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  among  the  least  important  of 
the  collateral  advantages  of  the  Sabbath-school  sys- 
tem, that  it  elicits  and  cherishes  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathies of  our  nature.  Persons  who  have  never 
yet  actually  entered  upon  the  parental  relation, 
here  learn,  in  advance,  to  perform  the  duties,  and  i 
experience  the  anxieties,  and  taste  the  pleasures 
of  this  interesting  and  responsible  office.  And 
children  who  have  never  been  permitted  to  speak 
of  a  living  being  by  the  endearing  appellation  of 
father  or  mother,  or  who  have  associated  with  these 
names  only  the  idea  of  shame  or  fear,  here  find 
in  the  faithful  teacher,  a  sympathizing  heart,  and 
a  guiding  hand,  unceasingly  exercised  in  promo- 
ting their  temporal  and  eternal  prosperity, 


bed.  The  light  of  hope  which  once  illumined  his 
eye  is  quenched ;  despair  has  seized  his  soul. 
"  Alas,"  he  says,  "  there  is  no  hope  for  me.  Though 
the  healing  waters  are  so  near,  yet  ihey  are  not  for 
me.  While  life  lasts,  I  must  bear  this  dreadful  in- 
firmity.    I  have  no  one  to  put  me  into  the  pool." 

While  he  was  thus  mourning  over  his  dark  pros- 
pects, and  giving  himself  up  to  despair,  a  stranger 
came  and  looked  upon  him.  He  saw  and  knew 
that  he  had  been  now,  a  long  time,  in  that  case,  and 
had  compassion,  and  said  unto  him,  '  wilt  thou 
be  made  whole  V  O,  what  a  welcome  sound  !  Thir- 
ty and  eight  years,  the  victim  of  disease,  and  sor- 
row, and  despair;  and  now,  at  so  late  an  hour,  to 
behold  deliverance.  O  what  a  welcome  sound  I 
"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  would  be  healed  of  my  infirmi- 
ty, but  there  is  no  man  to  put  me  into  the  pool." 
No  sooner  had  he  said  this,  than  the  stranger  re- 
plied, "  Rise,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk."     Happy 


FAREWELLTOTHE  CHILDREN. 

My  dear  Readers. — For  almost  four  years  I  have 
been  engaged  in  conducting  the  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, and  sending  it  weekly  to  all  children  and 
youth  into  whose  hands  it  might  fall.  Some  of  you 
have  read  it  during  all  that  period,  and  others  only 
for  a  part  of  it.  My  partner  has  made  many  of  iho 
selections;  olhers  have  been  made  by  me;  and  I 
have  written  nearly  all  ihe  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared under  the  head  entitled  "  Editorial ;"  those 
in  which  the  editor  speaks  directly  to  his  readers 
thethoughlsof  hisown  mind.  Amongall  myarduous 
labors,  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  pleasant;  for 
I  love  to  write  for  children,  and  teach  them  good 
things,  and  tell  them  of  a  Saviour  and  the  world  to 
come.  I  seem  to  have  formed  an  endearing  ac- 
quaintance with  you  all,  though  I  have  seen  very 
few  of  your  faces,  and  probably  shall  not  see  manV 
of  them  while  you  and  1  continue  in  the  land  of 
the  living. 

But  I  am  now  about  to  separate  from  you,  and 
write  for  the  Companion  no  more.  I  have  parted 
with  all  my  interest  in  a  paper,  the  plan  of  which 
originated  in  my  own  mind,  and  which  I  have 
watched  over  with  unceasing  solicitude,  and  in 
which  1  have  addressed  thousands  of  young  im- 
mortals on  the  duiies  of  this  life,  and  the  thino-s 
that  belong  lo  their  everlasting  peace.  1  know 
not,  dear  children,  whether  you  will  participate  in 
any  of  my  feelings,  but  I  must  assure  you  that  the 
conclusion  of  my  labors  is  very  painful  to  myself, 
because  I  desire  to  be  useful  to  you  and  promote 
your  salvation.  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  re- 
sign this  office  if  it  were  not  necessary.  As  it  is, 
I  submit  to  the  will  of  God  and  acquiesce  in  his 
allotments. 

Gire  me,  however,  the  consolation  of  believino- 
that  my  "  labor  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 
Permit  me  lo  hope  that  my  past  labors  for  your  good, 
now  brought  to  a  close  and  sealed  up  for  the 
judgment  day,  have  deterred  you  from  sin,  led  you 
to  repentance,  and  brought  you  to  the  Redeemer. 
Let  me  indulge  the  pleasing  thought,  that  the  seed 
I  have  been  sowing  has  taken  root,  and  will  spring 
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up,  bearing  ihe  fruits  of  holiness  and  peace;  and 
that  1  shall  see  ihem  gathered  into  the  garner  of 
God,  when  the  harvest  of  the  world  has  come. 
Give  me  the  joy  of  learning,  when  I  meet  you  be- 
fore the  judgment-spat  of  Christ,  that  some  word  of 
truth  from  my  pen  has  been  blessed  to  your  souls, 
and  been  made  the  honored  instrument  of  making 
you  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

Hereafter  I  shall  not  he  permitted  to  labor  for 
your  benefit  ;  but  while  I  live  I  shall  often  think  of 
you  with  a  tender  interest.  Will  you  also  remember 
me,  and  sometimes  read  over  what  you  have  already 
perused  from  my  pen?  Will  you  peruse  the  pre- 
cious Bible,  and  make  it  until  death  a  light  to 
your  feel  and  a  lamp  unto  your  path  ?  Will  you  be 
followers  of  Christ  as  dear  children,  and  glorify  God 
in  your  day  and  generation?  Then  shall  I  not  be 
compelled  to  say,  "  I  have  labored  in  vain,  and 
spent  my  strength  for  nought." 

"Moreover,"  beloved  friends,  "as  for  me,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  sin  against  the  Lord  in  ceasing 
to  pray  for  you,"  that  the  Good  Shepherd  may  lead 
you  as  the  lambs  of  his  flock  and  the  sheep  d  his 
pasture,  keep  you  unspotted  from  the  world,  and 
preserve  you  blameless  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom. 
Farewell.  Asa  Rakd. 
— Q©S— 

The  readers  of  the  Companion  are  informed 
that  although  the  selections  will  be  made  as  hereto- 
fore the  articles  for  the  editorial  department  will  be 
supplied  by  a  gentleman,  whose  experience  in  the 
education  of  youth  and  affectionate  solicitude  for 
their  welfare,  give  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  pa- 
per will  not  lose  the  interest  with  which  it  has 
been   regarded.     The    following  are  his  first  corn- 


then  prayed  that  God  would  bless  them  all  and  of  the  country,  do  not  let  such  things  hinder  them, 
bring  their  hearts  to  him,  and  that  he  would  kindly  i  One  of  the  Agents  sent  by  the  A.  S.  S.  Union 
and  constantly  provide  for  the  widow  and  fatherless,  to  establish  Sabbath  schools,  found  in  a  school  at 
The  unhappy  one  who  had  lost  her  only  earthly  Bluff-dale  on  the  Illinois  River,  two  boys,  one 
slay,  wept  and  sobbed   continually.      She  said   she  !  about  twelve,  and    the  other    about   ten   years  old, 


munications. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  MOURNING. 

A  True  Narrative. 
Some  weeks  ago  I  was  sent  for  to  visit  a  sick  man. 
He  had  been  opposed  to  religion — had  exerted  his 
influence  against  holiness,  but  now  he  was  sick  and 
about  to  die,  and  afraid  to  go  before  God  in  judg- 
ment. He  accordingly  sent  for  me  to  talk  with 
him,  and  pray  that  God  would  have  mercy  on  his 
soul.  I  went  up  stairs  to  his  chamber.  He  was 
sittinf  in  a  rocking  chair  before  a  cheerful  fire. 
His  wife  stood  by  his  side  looking  anxious  and  un- 
happy. His  young  children  were  there,  soon  to 
be  fatherless.  Presently  he  lay  down  upon  the 
bed.  He  was  pale  and  emaciated  and  very  weak. 
I  asked  him  if  he  suffered  any  pain  :  "  No  sir,"  he 
replied,  "  but  I  expect  I  shall  soon  be  brought  to 
the  crave."  I  tried  to  explain  to  him,  the  great 
guilt  of  spending  so  many  years  away  from  God, 
but  told  him  of  that  Saviour  who  had  died  for  him, 
and  who  was  willing  now  to  receive  and  forgive 
him,  if  he  would  come  with  penitence  and  affec- 
tion. He  said  he  had  been  living  for  the  world, 
but  that  it  had  never  made  him  happy,  and  that 
now  he  feared  he  was  not  prepared  to  die. 

I  soon  after  knelt  at  his  bed-side  and  prayed 
that  God  would  forgive  him,  and  make  him  happy 
in  another  world.  I  went  to  see  him  several  times  : 
he  grew  weaker  and  weaker.  His  cough  was 
worse,  and  his  breathing  was  short  and  difficult. 
Last  Saturday  evening  his  wife  sent  me  word  to 
come  and  see  her  again.  I  went  up  into  the  cham- 
ber. The  fire  was  out  and  the  room  was  cold  and 
deserted.  The  bed  clothes  had  been  taken  away' 
and  across  the  bed  stead  was  extended  a  coffin. 
A  person  who  went  with  me,  lifted  up  the  lid,  and 
I  saw  the  cold  pale  face  and  half  shut  eyes.  How 
strange,  thought  I,  that  any  one  will  fight  against 
God;  here  is  one  of  his  conquered  enemies.  I  left 
him  and  went  down  stairs.  In  a  small  room,  the 
habitation  of  poverty,  the  unhappy  family  were 
sealed  at  the  fire.  The  widow  sobbed  aloud.when 
I  came  in  ;  a  daughter  fifteen  years  of  age  received 
me  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Some  young  children 
were  looking  at  the  pictures  of  a  little  book.  They 
were  too  young,  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  an  orphan. 
Some  friends  were  sitting  at  a  light-stand,  making 
up  mourning  garmenls.  Seveial  kind  neighbors 
came,  and  I  addressed  the  little  assembly,  endeav- 
oring to  persuade  ihem  to  prepare  for  death,  and 


had  neglected   God — lived  without   him — and  now 
she  had  no  comfort. 

— QQ©— 
A  TRUE  STORY  ABOUT  A  QUARREL. 

I  suppose  my  readers  are  aware  that  I  live  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  One  pleasant  day  last  spring,  I 
procured  a  horse  and  chaise,  and  set  off  for  a  ride 
into  the  country. 

My  object  was  to  collect  some  flowers  for  a  class 
in  botany,  whose  studies  I  was  superintending.  I 
passed  over  one  of  those  long  bridges,  which,  you 
know,  lead  out  of  the  city,  in  various  directions, 
and  soon  came  amongst  ihe  green  fields.  I  rode 
along  for  some  distance,  searching  in  vain  for 
flowers. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  find  any.  Al 
last  I  espied  on  a  little  hillock,  just  under  the  fence, 
by  the  road  side,  a  fine  cluster  of  flowers.  I  jump- 
ed from  my  chaise,  and  began  wilh  all  speed  to 
to  gather  them.  1  had  picked  several,  and  was 
carefully  endeavoring  to  disentangle  one  very  beau- 
tiful blossom  from  the  thick  grass,  when  1  heard 
a  loud  shouting  and  hallooing.  On  looking  up,  I 
discovered,  in  a  yard  nol  far  off,  which  led  into  a 
green  field,  a  large  number  of  boys,  in  a  crowd, 
moving  along  wilh  loud  and  angry  voices,  as  if 
something  unusual  was  taking  place. 

I  arose  and  walked  towards  ihem,  to  see  what 
was  the  mailer.  On  approaching  the  crowd,  I 
found  that  in  the  midst  of  it,  there  were  two  boys 
in  a  high  quarrel.  They  seemed  very  angry  and 
were  striking  each  other  very  hard  with  their  fists. 
The  other  boys  appeared  lo  take  pleasure  in  the 
scene,  and  urged  them  on,  some  trying  lo  encour- 
age one,  and  some  the  other.  They  used  a  great 
deal  of  very  profane  language,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  a  sad  exhibition  of  passion   and  sin. 

"  What  a  strange  scene  is  this."  thought  I,  as  I 
approached.  "  Can  boys  be  so  wicked  as  to  fight 
with  so  much  malice  and  haired,  and  can  their 
companions  take  delight  in  seeing  them  ?  With 
what  displeasure  must  God  look  down  upon  this 
scene  !" 

I  hesitated  a  moment,  considering  what  it  was 
best  to  do.  But  I  soon  concluded  to  go  up  boldly 
to  them  and  tell  them  that  they  were  doing  very 
wrong.  I  looked  up  in  my  heart  to  God,  and 
prayed  lhat  he  would  dispose  ihem  lo  listen  to  me, 
and  make  them  feel  ihe  wickedness  of  their  con- 
duct. 

But  I  think  I  had  better  wait  and  tell  the  rest  of 
this  story  in  the  next  week's  Companion 


who  came  eight  miles  on  foot  lo  the  school,  and 
crossed  the  Illinois  River.  They  also  attend  steadi- 
ly. They  said,  "  there  is  no  other  school  for  us  to 
attend,  but  few  settlements  are  made  near  our 
father's,  and  we  must  either  grow  up  without  learn- 
ing, or  gel  it  here,  and  we  hope  to  get  as  much  as 
boys  in  this  couniry  generally  do." 

Earl  FUzwilliam. — The  following  little  story  is 
so  pretty  in  itself,  and  so  creditable  lo  both  parlies, 
that  we  cannot  refuse  it  a  place  in  our  columns, 
though  it  has  appeared  elsewhere.  A  farmer  cal- 
led on  Earl  Eiizwilliain,  to  represent  that  his  crop 
of  wheat  had  been  seriously  injured  in  a  field  ad- 
joining a  certain  wood,  where  his  Lordship's  hounds 
had,  during  the  winler,  frequently  mei  to  hunt, 
and  he  estimated  Ihe  damage  his  crop6  had  suffer- 
ed at  50/.  The  Earl  immediately  gave  him  the 
money.  As  the  harvest,  however,  approached,  the 
wheat  grew,  and  in  ihose  parts  of  the  field  that 
were  most  trampled,  ihe  corn  was  strongest  and 
most  luxuriant.  The  farmer  went  again  to  his 
Lordship — '  I  am  come,  my  Lord,  respecting  the 
field  of  wheat  adjoining  such  a  wood.'  '  Well, 
my  friend,  did  I  not  allow  you  sufficient  to  remun- 
erate you  for  your  loss  V  '  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  have 
found  that  I  have  sustained  no  loss  at  all,  and  I 
have,  therefore,  brought  the  50?.  back  again.' — 'Ah!' 
exclaimed  the  venerable  Earl,  'this  is  what  I  like 
' — ihis  is  as  it  ought  to  he  between  man  and  man.' 
He  then  entered  into  conversaiion  wilh  the  farmer, 
asking  him  some  questions  about  his  family — how 
many  children  he  had,  &c.  His  Lordship  then 
went  into  another  room,  and  returning,  presented 
ihe  farmer  with  a  check  for  a  100/.  '  Take  care  of 
this  :  and  when  your  eldest  son  is  of  age,  present 
it  to  him  and  tell  him  the  occasion  that  produced 
it.' 


POETRY. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE  BAD  MARKETS. 
At  an  examination  of  the  children  in  a  Sunday 
school,  the  superintendent  quoted  this  wise  maxim  : 
"  Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  nol."  He  observed  to 
his  juvenile  hearers,  that  all  those  children  who 
bought  the  Iruth  made  a  good  market.  He  then 
asked  the  scholars  in  one  of  the  classes,  if  any  of 
them  recollected  an  instance  of  a  bad  merchant, 
in  the  Scripture  hislory.  "I  know,"  replied  one 
of  the  children,  "  lhat  Esau  made  a  bad  market, 
when  he  sold  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 
"  And  I  am  sure,"  answered  anolher  child,  "that 
Judas  made  a  bad  markel,  when  he  sold  his  Mas- 
ter for  thirty  pieces  of  silver."  A  little  time 
elapsed,  and  then  a  third  gave  his  opinion.  "  Our 
Saviour,"  6ays  he,  "  teaches  us  that  lhat  man  like- 
wise makes  a  bad  market,  who  gains  the  whole 
world,  but  loses  his  own  soul."  Mercator. 

HOW  THE  BOYS  IN  ILLINOIS  DO. 
I  know  come  little  children  who  stay  away  from 
the  Sabbath  school  when  the  weather  is  cold,  or  it 
rains  a  little,  or  they  do  not  feel  inclined  to  go. 
Some  who  live  in  towns,  where  they  are  two  or 
three  squares  from  the  school-house,  think  it  too 
far  to  go.     Now  the  children  in  thinly  settled  parts 


A  BOY'S  SONG. 
Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 
Where  the  gay  iront  lies  asleep, 
tip  the  river  and  o'er  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me". 
Where  the  blackbird  sings  lite  latest, 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest, 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 
Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest. 
Where  the  hay  lie?  thirU  and  greenest, 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee, 
That's  the  place  for  Billv  and  me. 
Where  the  hazel  hank  is  steepest, 
Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest. 
Where  the  chist^riog  nttlfl  fall  free, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 
Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  sweet  maidens  from  the  piny. 
Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  srf  w-ell, 
Thai's  the  thing  I  netor  conld  tell. 
Bnt  this  1  know,  I  love  lo  play, 
Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hay, 
Up  the  water  and  o'er  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me.       Ettrick  Shepherd. 


ii  Mil 


From  the  Chrisli 
TO  MY  TEACHER. 


Thanks,  teacher,  for  yonr  tender  care. 

Which  seeks  mv  soul's  immortal  good  ; 
And  prompts  the  daily  fervent  prayer. 

That  mv  dark  mind  may  he  renewed. 
Your  yearning  heart,  and  starting  tear, 

Which  bade  me  live  for  God  and  heaven, 
Have  sometimes  ronsed  my  solemn  fear, 

And  made  me  wWl  my  sins  forgiven. 
Bnt  when  I  mingled  with  the  crowd 

Who're  hastening  to  the  realms  of  wo, 
I  felt  loo  stubborn  and  too  proud 

To  yield  lo  Christ  and  heaven-ward  go. 
And  thus  I've  gone  from  day  today, 

From  month  to  month  nnd  year  to  year — 
Refusing  still  to  hend  and  pray 

And  shed  the  penitential  tear. 
But  I'm  resolved  no  longer  now 

To  put  away  the  dav  of  grace— 
Lest  God  in  anger  strike  the  blow 

And  make  life  pit  my  dwelling-place.        .S.  D.  O. 
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A  VISIT  TO  iUY  BIKTII-PLACE. 

By  (he  author  of  The  Pastor's  Tales,  Sic.  American  edition, 
Revised  and  Improved.  Published  at  James  Loring's,  132 
Washington  Street. 

Extract. 

Though  accustomed  to  scenes  of  blood,  the  sol- 
dier's heart  is  not  always  steeled. — A  groan  was 
bursting  from  Rulhven's  breast,  as  he  trode  again 
over  the  field  of  death  ;  the  Serjeant's  words  rush- 
ed to  his  mind.  A  cold  shuddering,  mingled  with 
a  feeling  of  awe,  while  he  looked  round  on  the 
thickly-covered  ground,  and  repeated  to  himself 
involuntarily  the  question  he  had  put  to  him — 
"  What  is  become  of  their  disembodied  spirits?" 
But  he  started  from  the  soul  thrilling  enquiry. 
"  Peace  be  to  them,  poor  fellows  ;  they  died  the 
death  of  the  brave  !"  As  he  proceeded  on  his 
way,  through  ranks  of  dead  and  dying,  agonized 
by  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  one  deep  sigh  caught 
his  attention  ;  it  was  followed  by  a  groan,  seemingly 
wrung  by  agony  from  a  patient  breast.  Ruthven 
turned  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  came — a  soldier 
lay  bathed  in  blood.  He  stopped — it  was  Morton! 
"  Ah,  my  poor  Serjeant,  have  you  too  met  your 
fate?"  The  dying  man  unclosed  his  eyes,  knew 
his  Captain,  and  raised  his  now  enfeebled  hand  to  : 
him.  Ruthven  grasped  it  in  his.  His  heart  was  j 
full ;  he  picked  up  a  knapsack,  and  placing  it  un- 
der his  head,  bent  again,  to  say  he  would  call  uhe 
surgeon.  The  soldier's  glassy  eye  feebly  spoke 
his  thanks;  but  after  a  struggle,  he  articulated, 
"  No,  I  am  gone  !"  Ruthven,  notwithstanding, 
flew  in  search  of  him,  and  soon  returned.  The 
surgeon  looked  at  the  wounded  man  ;  one  tremen- 
dous gash  crossed  his  breast,  and  his  side  was 
wounded  in  two  places.  ,l  Ah,  poor  fellow,  he 
must  die,"  he  said,  and  then  turned  to  give  his  aid 
where  it  might  be  more  efficient.  Morton  met  the 
distressed  gaze  of  his  Captain, a  faint  smile  stole  over 
his  stiffening  features,  he  raised  his  hand  upwards, 
as  if  by  the  action  he  would  convey  a  meaning  he 
could  not  express  in  words ;  Ruthven  kneeled  on 
the  ground  to  ask,  had  he  any  trust,  any  message 
he  wished  to  confide?   "No,"  replied  the  dying 


man,  and  then  a  sudden  recollection  seeming  to 
break  on  him,  he  mentioned  to  Ruthven  to  open 
his  jacket,  and  drawing  out  a  small  pocket  Bible,  he 
collected  all  his  strength  to  say,  "  Read  this,  dear 
Captain,  and  tell  your  friends  the  soldier  may  be 
a  Christian  without  being  a  coward." 

The  life  blood  that  had  nearly  stopped  flowing, 
now  burst  forth  in  one  crimson  torrent,  and  then 
again  subsided — "  To  Him  who  was  wounded  for 
me" Ruthven  stooped  lower  to  catch  the  unfin- 
ished sentence,  but  Morion  would  have  committed 
his  soul  to  Him  who  had  then  forever  received  it. 
He  staid  a  moment  to  look  on  the  martial  counte- 
nance of  the  man  he  could  not  help  esteeming,  al- 
though he  did  not  understand  him  ;  there  was  a 
calmness — a  holiness  depicted  on  it,  such  as  he 
had  seldom  seen  the  face  of  death  to  wear  ;  he  fell  he 
could  linger  near  him  with  a  degree  of  saddened 
pleasure,  far  different  from  what  he  experienced 
on  viewing  other  lifeless  bodies.  No  cold  shud- 
dering crept  thiough  his  veins,  as  he  thought  his 
spirit  had  even  then  entered  the  invisible  world  ; 
he  raised  his  eye  to  the  clear  azure  vault  with 
emotions  new  and  indescribable,  as  if  beyond  its 
confines  he  would  trace  the  flight  of  the  departed 
soul  ;  then  dashing  from  his  eye  the  tear  he  would 
not  suffer  to  disgrace  a  soldier's  cheek,  he  turned 
away,  saying  to  himself,  "  Morton,  you  were  right, 
the  true  Christian  has  proved  a  brave  soldier." 

He  placed  Morton's  Bible  in  his  breast,  and  con- 
tinued his  disagreable  task,  and  on  his  return  he 
drew  it  out  ;  and  relating  to  Ellen  the  substance 
of  his  conversation  with  its  late  owner,  and  the 
manner  of  his  getting  it,  he  gave  it  into  her  care, 
as  a  relic  of  his  humble  friend. 

And  here  I  must  pause  a  moment  in  the  narra- 
tion of  my  friend's  lives;  for  in  this  part  of  them 
my  own  heart  was  up  in  adoration  to  the  God  of 
the  children  of  men  while  I  thought  how  wonder- 
ful are  his  counsels,  his  ways  past  finding  out ! 
The  natural  eye  may  see  in  these  things  but  the 
hand  of  chance,  the  eye  of  faith  beholds  in  ali  a 
divine  aoency  ;  even  the  weapon  raised  against  the 
pious  Morton  was  Heaven-directed  ;  his  death  was 
to  be  the  means  of  giving  new  life  to  others,  and 
the  book  Ruthven  received  merely  as  a  remem- 
brancer of  a  departed  friend,  was  to  answer  a  high- 


er purpose. 


Mrs.  Ruthven  had  a  Bible    it  is  true. 


in  her  possession,  but  it  was  too  seldom  opened; 
the  tale  of  the  dying  soldier  interested  her,  she 
looked  on  his  well-read  Bible  as  something  uncom- 
mon, and  read  in  it  with  more  pleasure;  at  first 
no  doubt  she  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  to  find  fresh 
passages  marked  by  the  hand  of- its  late  owner; 
but  these  passages  were  striking,  and  by  degrees 
she  sought  them  from  other  motives,  and  learned 
to  combine  those  that  bore  upon  the  same  point. 
She  found  in  the  Scriptures  an  interest  she  never 
before  possessed  ;  but  it  was  gradually  that  mucU 
of  their  spiritual  meaning  opened  to  her  under- 
standing. 

NARRATIVE. 


Vol.   IV. 


of  his  light  hair,  and  the  extreme  nicety  with  which 
the  arrangements  of  his  stock  and  neckcloth  had 
been  made;  and  I  discovered,  or  fancied  I  discov- 
ered, in  his  whole  manner,  a  consciousness  of  his 
superiority  in  all  these  matters,  and  instantly  deci- 
ded in  mv  own  mind  upon  his  character,  as  a  young 
conceited  collegian.  He  had  no  sooner  left  the 
room,  than  turning  round  to  an  old  gentleman  by 
my  side,  I  said,  somewhat  pertly,  "  Pray  sir,  were 
the  young  Oxonians  in  your  days  very  conceited, 
or  are  times  become  very  degenerate?"  Before 
the  old  gentleman  could  make  any  reply,  a  very 
young  lady, who  stood  near  enough  to  us  to  hear  what 
I  had  said,  turned  hastily  towards  me,  her  cheeks 
reddening  to  her  eyes.  "  I  hope,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  that  you  were  not  alluding  to  my  cousin  in  what 
you  just  now  said."  "  I  was  alluding,"  I  replied, 
"to  the  curled  head  of  the  young  beau,  that  :has 
just  left  the  room."  "And  you  never  remarked," 
returned  his  young  advocate,  very  warmly,  "  his 
gentle  attentions  to  the  old  lady  who  was  with 
him.  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  sons  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  curls  upon  his  head  ought 
not  to  have  blinded  you  to  the  good  qualities  of 
his  heart,  which  I  am  sure  were  sufficiently  dis- 
played this  morning."  As  I  saw  the  young  lady's 
feelings  were  interested,  I  desisted  in  common 
civiliiy,  but  in  that  simply, from  any  further  animad- 
versions on  the  young  man. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday  :  the  service  was 
performed  by   a  venerable   Welch  clergyman,  and 
though  I  conducted   myself  in  the  church  with  out- 
ward  decency,  and,   as  I  thought,  had    beeu  ex- 
tremely  attentive  to  the  service,  yet  a  variety  of 
little  peculiarities  in  the   worthy  preacher  got  hold 
of  my  mind,  and  were  ready  to  become  the  sub- 
Iject  of  my   discourse.     As  I   returned   along  the 
avenue   with   my  friend,  the  old   gentleman,   who 
was  always  ready  to  listen  to  my  conversation,  ad- 
!  miring,  as  I  then  believed,  my  wit :  I  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "I  never  heard  the  service  performed  by 
I  a  Welch  clergyman  before.     I  really   fancied  my- 
self on    the  oilier  side    of   Cader  Idris."     "The 
service  in  that  case  would  have  been  purely  Welch," 
;  returned  my  companion  gravely,  "  and  not  a  mixture 
!  of  two  languages."     I  replied,   "  I  really  wonder 
!  that  a  gentleman  of  enlightened  education  can  put 
j  up  with    such    mongrel   English  in  his    church," 
and   I   began  to    mimic,  as    well    as  I  could,  his 
phraseology.      "And  his  gown  and  cassock,  I  am 
'  sure,  were  made  by  his  eldest  daughter,  and   his 
|  wig  was  certainly  given   him  at  the  last  visitation 
J  by  the  bishop,  one  I  suppose  that  he  had  just  laid 
aside."     I  was  here  aware  that  I  was  overheard  by 
several  young  people  who  were  following  us,  and 
|  who  came  nearer  to  us,  attracted,  I  suppose,  by  my 
j  merriment,  and  by  my  remarks  which  were  not  ut- 
;  tered  in  the  lowest  tone. 

A  young  sprightly  gentleman   with  whom  I  had 
\  had  a  little  sparring  the  evening  before,  came  close 
j  up  to  me  on  my   left  hand,   saying,  "  May  I   re- 
quest the  favor  of  you  to  tell  me  the  text  this  mor- 
!  ning? 


From  the  Religious  Intelligencer. 
THE  CENSORIOUS  TONGUE. 

When  1  was  a  girl,  I  remember  spending  a  few 
days  in  the  Christmas  holidays  amongst  a  party  of 
young  people,  to  some  of  whom  I  was  little  known, 
and  in  the  gaiety  of  my  heart  I  felt  indisposed  to 
lay  any  restraint  upon  a  tongue  too  much  habituat- 
ed to  the  unchristian  and  unfeeling  habit  of  quiz- 
zing. The  first  morning  had  not  passed  away, 
when  a  young  Oxonian,  in  company  with  an  in- 
firm mother,  called  at  »he  house  where  I  visited  ; 
my  eye  was  attracted  by  the  numerous  minute  curls 


1"     >i  Were  you  not  at  church,  sir,  as  well  as 
myself?"  Asked. — "Certainly,"  replied  he,  "but 
I  reallv  concluded   that  yon  must  have  forgotten 
I  it."      "Forgotten  it,   no,"    said    I,   "my  memory 
!  is  not  quite  so  short ;  it  was  from  the  13th  chapter 
of  the    1st    epistle    to    the    Coiinthians? — Charily 
thinketh   no  evil  :    charity   suffereth   long   and    is 
■  kind."      "I  must  beg  your  pardon,"  said   he,  "  I 
i  really  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  preacher's 
[  pronunciation    had    prevented    you  from    hearing 
the  text."     "  And  you  thought  it  seasonable  to  re- 
mind the  young  lady  of  it,"  said  my  old  companion 
on  my  right.     "  I  did  so,"  replied  the  young  man, 
wjth  ah  air  of  spirit  and  liveliness,  "  and   the  more 
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6.),  because  ihe  good  preacher's  daughter  is  ex- 
actly behind  u»."  I  turned  involuntarily  round, 
and  perceived  that  a  young  lady  in  mourning,  neat- 
ly and  simply  drest,  had  joined  two  ladies  who 
were  walking  close  behind  us.  I  tried  to  discover 
from  her  face  whether  she  had  heard  my  remarks 
or  no,  but  I  could  not  quite  determine  the  point. 
She  was  pretty,  and  had  a  remarkable  sweetness 
and  composure  of  countenance,  but  on  my  fixing 
my  eye  upon  her,  a  bright  color  rose  in  her  cheeks. 
I  turned  away,  and  walked  in  haste  towards  the 
house,  more  disconcerted  than  ashamed. 

The  following  day,  a  parly  of  young  people  in 
the  neighborhood  was  added  to  our  circle  :  among 
them  were  three  sisters  who  were  guests  for  the 
day,  and  upon  whom  my  eye  had  rested  as  soon  as 
they  made  their  first  appearancein  the  drawing 
room.  My  spirits  were  by  no  means  depressed  by 
lite  company,  especially  as  my  giddy  tongue  fre- 
quently ct.'lecled  about  nie  some  of  the  most 
thoughtless,  and  as  I  supposed,  the  mosl  interest- 
ing of  the  company.  We  amused  ourselves  in 
various  ways.  After  chatting  with  many  of  the 
company,  I  took  my  place  on  a  settee  beside  my 
friend,  the  old  gentleman,  who;  always  fond  of  the 
society  of  young  people,  was  now  found  a  spectator 
of  their  amusement.  At  a  very  little  distance  from 
us  were  seated  two  or  three  eldeily  ladies,  to  whom 
I  was  entirely  a  stranger,  and  for  whose  appear- 
ance I  felt  little  respect,  wholly  regardless  wheth- 
er they  heard  me  or  not. 

I  began  to  amuse,  or  try  to  amuse,  my  old  com- 
panion by  my  giddy  remarks  about  the  various  per- 
sons around  us.  Upon  some  of  these  my  remarks 
were  guarded,  because  there  was  that  air  of  supe- 
riority, fashion  and  rank  about  them,  which  inspired 
my  thoughtless  mind  with  a  feeling  of  superiority, 
or  kecause  they  were  persons  well  known  to  my 
companions.  "  And  now,"  said  I,  "  come  the 
three  graces.  I  do  believe  that  these  sisters  have 
not  been  separate  from  each  other  for  a  single  mo- 
ment since  they  arrived.  I  wonder  who  made 
their  clothes.  They  would  not  be  ugly  if  they  were 
belter  drest.  They  are  so  provokingly  neat,  not  a 
pin  out  of  place,  and  one  is  the  very  counterpart  of 
the  other,  They  are  exactly  like  the  old  crusader's 
three  wives  that  we  saw  yesterday  in  the  chancel. 
Don't  you  think  they  are?"  I  proceeded,  looking 
up  archly  in  the  old  gentleman's  face,  expecting  to 
receive  his  tribute  of  laughter  to  my  wit.  He 
looked,  however,  to  my  mortification,  unaffectedly 
grave.  "  I  really  cannot  answer  your  question," 
said  he,  "  but  it  is  somewhat  remaikable  that  you 
have  called  these  ladies  the  three  graces,  for  some 
of  their  elderly  friends  have,  quaintly  enough,  giv- 
en them  Ihe  title  to  those  three  Christian  graces  of 
which  our  preacher  spoke  so  much  yesterday,  and 
indeed  the  qualities  of  their  hearts,  their  strong 
sisterly  attachment  to  each  other, with  the  beauty  of 
their  persons  would  not  make  them  unfit  represen- 
tatives of  these  graces,  were  they  to  be  personi- 
fied in  a  picture." 

"  Do  you  know  these  young  ladies,  then  ?"  ask- 
ed I.  "  I  do,"  he  replied,  "  but  more  by  hearsay 
than  personally.  They  have  been  placed  in  circum- 
stances very  peculiar  for  their  extreme  youth  ;  cir- 
cumstances which  have  made  the  excellency  of  their 
character  very  conspicuous:  upon  some  other  oc- 
casion I  will  relate  their  history  to  you,  but  I  can- 
not do  it  at  present,  as  their  mother  is  sitting  very 
near  to  us."  I  started,  but  instantly  looking  at  the 
group  of  elderly  ladies,  I  was  not  only  aware  from 
their  resemblance  that  one  of  them  was  the  mother 
of  the  three  young  persons,  but  from  her  manner  I 
perceived  that  she  had  overheard  our  conversation. 
In  a  moment  of  vexation  and  petulance  I  burst  in- 
to tears,  passionately  exclaiming,  "  as  lorn*  as  I  re- 
main in  this  house  I  will  not  speak  ill  of  any  body. 
I  am  surrounded  by  cousins,  and  daughters,  and 
mothers." 

"  You  have  come  to  the  wisest  resolution  you 
have  perhaps  ever  made,"  replied  my  good  old 
friend;  "only  let  me  advise  yoa  to  extend  it  be- 
yond your  abode  in  this  house.  At  all  times  be 
careful  of  what  you  say  of  every  body.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  Christian   charity,  which  our    venerable 


preacher  described  on  Sunday,  look  upon  every 
person  as  your  cousin,  and  daughter,  and  mother, 
and  your  eyes  will  be  immediately  open  to  see 
what  is  excellent  in  them  and  your  feelings  of  ridi- 
cule will  be  softened  and  blunted.  '  Charity 
thinkeih  no  evil.' '' 

"  But,  sir,"  saiil  I,  my  pertinacity  not  wholly  sub- 
dued, or  my  reason  not  wholly  convinced,  "  are 
we  not  to  censure  where  blame  is  due,  must  we 
call  evil  good  and  good  evil?" 

"Surely  not,"  replied  he,  "the  most  glorious 
pattern  and  example  of  love  that  has  ever  been 
manifested  to  man,  never  confounded  good  and 
evil,  and  in  his  rebukes  of  the  Pharisees,  he  per- 
haps went  beyond  what  some  of  the  nicer  ears  of 
this  age  would  tolerate  ;  for,  I  will  say,  it  is  one  of 
the  faults  of  the  present  day  to  fear  to  give  to  sin 
and  sinners  their  real  name."  "  Then  sir,"  said 
I,  "  where  have  I  been  so  much  to  blame  ?"  "Sin 
must  appear  to  he  clearly  sin  before  we  openly  re- 
buke it,"  returned  the  old  gentleman,  "and  we 
are  not  to  form  rash  and  hasty  judgments,  but  to 
apply  this  to  our  present  subject,  it  is  not  sin,  my 
young  friend,  that  you  have  been  finding  fault  with." 
"It  was  something,"  said  I  pertly,  "that  did 
not  please  me." 

"  I  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world,"  return- 
ed my  companion,  "  and  I  have  generally  found 
that  those  persons  who  really  fear  sin  most,  and  are 
most  ready  to  rebuke  it  when  need  requires,  are  the 
least  di.-posed  to  ridicule  the  lesser  infirmities  of 
their  fellow  creatures."      I  looked  up    surprised. 

"  True  charity,"  said  he,  "  will  lead  us  to  fear 
and  rebuke  sin,  it  can  never  lead  us  to  ridicule  what 
is  harmless." 

"  But  surely,"  said  I,  "  ridicule  is  a  very  use- 
ful thing." 

"  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the  very  best  remedy  for 
some  faults,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  out 
where  it  is  lawful,  if  we  seek  to  do  so  with  an  hon- 
est mind."     "  Well  then,  sir." 

"  Well  then,  to  apply,  you  most  allow  me  to  say 
that  in  your  mode  of  finding  fault,  which  is  what 
in  these  days  is  called  quizzing,  there  is  seldom  (I 
will  allow,  for  charity,  that  it  may  sometimes  exist) 
any  real  desire  to  benefit  the  cause  of  virtue  by 
ridicule;  but  it  proceeds  most  commonly  from  an 
ill  directed  exuberance  of  spirits,  a  poverty  of  men- 
tal resources,  or  a  secret  desire  of  gratifying  some 
of  the  least  amiable  of  our  natural  propensities. 
Cultivate  real  charity,  and  improve  your  under- 
standing, my  young  friend,  endeavor  to  know  your- 
self, and  then  the  sweet  gaiety  of  your  present  days 
of  youth  will  learn  to  flow  in  a  thousand  innocent 
channels  for  tr*  amusement  of  social  and  domestic 
life,  without  depending  upon  those  present  fruitful 
sources  of  amusement,  the  errors,  the  deficiencies, 
and  the  negligence  of  your  fellow  creatures,  antl 
sometimes,  even  their  unavoidable  wants,  their 
poverty,  their  infirmities,  and  in  many  cases  their 
faiihful  discbarge  of  small  duties." 

I  was  silent,  I  pondered  upon  this  faithful  ad- 
vice, and  though  I  was  at  that  time  interrupted  by 
the  departure  of  some  of  the  party  from  hearing 
any  more  of  these  remarks,  yet  a  deep  impression 
had  been  made  upon  my  mind.  During  the  si- 
lence of  the  following  night,  I  compared  my 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  with  the  law  of  chari- 
ty, and  found  myself  wanting  in  the  balance.  It 
was,  perhaps,  the  very  first  time  that  I  seriously  be- 
gan the  habit  of  examining  my  conduct  by  the 
word  of  God.  I  availed  myself  of  the  very  first  op- 
portunity that  occurred  the  following  'morning,  of 
communicating  to  my  kind  old  friend,  some,  at 
least,  of  the  reflections  which  had  passed  in  my 
mind,  and  ofcordially  thanking  him  for  his  kind 
and  faithful  reproof,  and  in  the  warmth  of  my  feel- 
ing I  expressed  to  him  my  resolution,  which  I 
thank  God  that  through  his  grace  I  have  always 
been  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  "  I  would  regard  all  my  fellow  creatures  as 
my  cousin,  and  sister,  and  mother,"  and  in  such  a 
tender  feeling  for  their  reputation,  regulate  my 
speech  respecting  them,  according  to  our  Saviour's 
golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have 
them  do  to  us.  L. 


L  E  A  It  I>T  I  N  G. 


From  the  London   Youih's  Guardian. 
ON  IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

"Oh,  I  can't  do  it,  I'm  sure  I  can't  do  it,"  said 
Henry,  with  a  most  piteous  face,  as  bis  Tutor  pre- 
sented to  him  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  a  little  more 
difficult  than  those  which  be  had  performed  on  the 
preceeding  day.  "And  why  not,  pray  ?"  enquir- 
ed Mr  Norton;  "you  have  not  even  looked  at 
it."  "Oh,  I  never  ilid  one  like  this,  and  I  am 
sure  I  cannot."  "  Then  you  mean  to  say  you  can 
do  nothing  thai  you  have  not  done  before.  Pray 
did  you  ever  ride  on  horse-back  ?"  "  No,  never ; 
but  I  should  very  much  like  it;  and  papa  says  he 
will  very  soon  buy  me  a  little  poney,  and  then  I 
shall  canter  so  delightfully  along  the  ureen  lanes, 
and  through  all  the  villages  round  about  ;  and  I 
shall  ride  with  papa  to  the  assizes;  and" — "Slop, 
slop,  my  dear  Henry,"  said  his  Tutor  very  serious- 
ly ;  "it  is  not  worth  while  to  anticipate  pleasures  that 
you  will  never  enjoy."  "Never,  sir!"  "  No,  of 
course  not.  You  said  you  had  never  rode  on 
horse-hack,  did  you  not  ?"  "  Yes,  sir ;  -but  then  I 
can  very  soon  learn  to  ride."  I  am  afraid  not. 
You  recollect  you  told  me  the  reason  that  you 
could  not  do  your  sum,  was,  thai  you  had  never 
done  one  like  it ;  then  of  course  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready rode  on  horse-back,  you  never  will.  "  Yes; 
but,  sir,  I  should  like  to  learn  to  ride,  and  I  know 
I  very  soon  could  if  I  was  to  try."  "  And  you  do 
not  like  working  sums  of  arithmetic?"  "Not 
much,  sir."  "  Then  when  you  told  me  you  could 
not  accomplish  what  I  just  now  proposed  to  you, 
yon  meant  you  would  not ;  that  is,  you  were  not 
willing."  "  Why,  not  exactly  so  ;  but  it's  so  hard, 
I'm  sure  I  can't  do  it."  "  You  mean,  then,  Hen- 
ry, to  say,   that   the   thing   is   impossible   to  you." 

"I  scarcely  know Yes,  sir."     "  Well  then  I 

will  engage  for  you  that  you  shall  do  what  you 
can't  do  ;  in  fact  you  shall  do  more  than  you  can." 
"  More  than  I  can?  Oh  !  that's  impossible,  sir." 
"Not  altogether  so:  we  shall  see.  You  now  con- 
tend that  you  cannot  do  this  sum,  do  you  not?" 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  Well,  Henry,  as  I  know  your  capa- 
bility, I  am  determined  to  give  you  no  assistance 
whatever  in  the  matter;  and  yet  if  it  be  not  ac- 
complished, I  shall  most  certainly  punish  you. 
Take  your  slale,  sir,  and  set  about  it  at  once." 

Henry  saw  there  would  be  little  use  in  attemp- 
ting to  argue  or  demur  any  longer,  for  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's face  had  assumed  an  air  which  exactly  suit- 
ed the  determination  of  his  words.  He  therefore, 
without  further  opposition,  sat  down,  and  after  a 
few  efforts,  successfully  performed  the  arithmetical 
operation. 

He  had  thus  accomplished  what  he  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  considered  a  great  difficulty,  and  he 
had  accomplished  it  unaided.  But  it  was  a  victory 
in  which  he  could  not  triumph  :  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  face,  on  presenting  the  finished  sum  to 
his  tutor,  was  one  of  very  peculiar,  dubious  import. 
On  the  one  ham!  he  was  a  little  pleased  at  having 
accomplished  it  by  himself,  (and  under  other  cir- 
cumstances he  would  have  been  highly  gratified 
at  this;)  but  tbrn  he  easily  perceived  that  his 
foolish,  indefensible  conduct  had  laid  him  com- 
pletely open  to  the  reproof  of  his  kind  and  intelli- 
gent friend  ;  atid  reproof,  never  particularly  agree- 
able, is  not  rendered  more  so  by  the  consciousness 
of  having  deserved  it. 

Mr.  Notton,  having  glanced  his  eve  over  the 
sum  and  perceived  that  it  was  correctly  performed, 
thus  addressed  Henry,  who  was  standing  with 
tlowncast  eyes  beftire  him  : — "  My  dear  boy  ;  the 
little  circumstances  connected  with  this  sum,  de- 
serve a  more  serious  and  contemplative  notice  than 
you  may  be,  in  the  first  instance,  aware  of.  This 
indolence  which  sees  "  fear  where  no  fear  is,"  will, 
unless  shaken  off,  render  your  mental  powers  en- 
tirely useless  to  you.  It  is  indeed  an  evil  of  con- 
siderable magnitude;  and  it  is  one  which,  unless 
checked,  will  grow  with  your  growth  and  increase 
with  your  strength,  Besides,  will  you  be  always 
in  circumstances  that   will  allow  you  to  say,  "  I 
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can't  do  this?  How  hard  that  is  1"  Will  you  not 
sometimes  be  obliged,  reluclanly,  to  confess,  "  I 
must  do  this.  I  cannot  escape  from  ill"  And 
with  what  different  feelings  in  such  a  case  would 
energy  and  activity  of  mind  inspire  you,  from  those 
which  would  be  the  result  merely  of  sluggishness 
compelled  to  exert  itself!  It  is  not  that  you  want 
power  of  mind.  You  are  capable  of  doing  very 
much,  and  you  content  yourself  with  doing  very 
little.  Nay,  you  would  even  wish  to  do  nothing. 
For  shame,  Henry  !  Did  not  the  wise  Solomom 
write, — "  The  slothful  man  saith,  there  is  a  lion 
in  the  way  ;  a  lion  is  in  the  streets?"  And  you 
see  these  lions,  or  rathnr  you  fancy  you  see  them, 
and  you  pusillanimously  call  out  before  you  have 
ascertained  whether  they  really  exist  or  not. 
These  visionary  phantoms  never  even  catch  the 
eye  of  the  active  and  daring,  who  would  combat 
with  them  if  they  presented  themselves  in  a  tangible 
form. 

The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties 
By  daring  lo  attempt  tllem  :  sloth  and  folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard, 
And  make  die  impossibility  they  fear. 

And  so  it  is  with  you,  my  dear  Henry  ;  you  con- 
jure up  the  phantom,  and  then  start  at  it.  The  sum 
that  I  proposed  to  you,  you  did  not  even  look  at 
before  you  childishly  exclaimed,  "  I  can't  do  it;" 
and  even  when  you  had  taken  a  glance  at  it,  you 
still  pronounced  it  impracticable.  If  you  had  not 
confidently,  it  might  have  been  rashly,  said,  "  1 
will  do  it ;" — would  not  every  requisite  of  deter- 
minate mental  energy  have  been  comprised  in  the 
words,  "  I  will  try  ;  I  will  do  my  utmost  ?"  The 
most  exalted  powers  are  useless  in  the  bands  of  him 
who  will  not  exert  them.  A  cowardly  giant  is  but 
an  overgrown  infant! 

Consider,  too,  Henry,  how  this  indolent  timidity 
disables  you  from  the  attainment  of  any  thing  great, 
any  thing  good.  Almost  every  thing  really  worth 
the  getting  is  forced  round  by  difficulties,  through 
which  nothing  but  determined  vigor  can  force  a 
way.  And  aie  you  really  content  to  endure  the  de- 
privation of  those  mental  accomplishments  and  ex- 
cellencies, which  alone  render  one  man  superior  to 
another,  merely  because  you  may  experience  a  lit- 
tle labor  in  putting  yourself  in  possession  of  them? 
Surely  not.  House  yourself  this  very  day,  and 
enter  on  a  new  line  of  conduct !  You  have  already 
given  too  much  cause  for  painful  retrospection. 
Resolve  to  do  so  no  more.  Remember,  that  with 
resolute  energy  and  perseverance,  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  thing  which  you  cannot  accomplish.  An 
excellent  writer*  says,. — "  All  things  are  possible, 
I  believe;  all  things  at  least  that  are  good  and  de- 
sirable for  us,  to  persevering  effort."  And  do  you 
not  believe  this  ?  Yes,  you  say,  in  general,  and  as 
far  as  concerns  others;  but  you  are,  somehow,  an 
exception  ;  you  cannot  believe  it  applies  to  you. 
If  this  is  really  your  objection,  I  will  contend  with 
you  on  your  own  ground.  The  impossible  has  been 
accomplished — and  by  yourself.  Shall  I  not  then 
infer,  either  that  words  mean  nothing,  or  that  you 
must  henceforth  and  forever  throw  out  from  your 
nomenclature  'he  word  impossible?  You  have  ov- 
ercome one  impossibility — do  not  then  shrink  if 
another  bugbear  of  the  same  shallow  pretensions 
should  exhibit  himself  to   you. 

Hut  I  have  said  enough,  [  hope,  my  dear  Hen- 
ry, to  convince  you  of  the  folly  of  your  conduct. 
Cease,  then,  from  this  time,  to  tremble  at  a  shadow, 
or  (to  use  a  homely  phrase)  to  call  out  before  you 
are  hurt. 

The  fact,  that  you  have  this  day  mastered,  by 
your  own  exertions,  that  which  you  affirmed  to  be 
an  impossibility,  indeed  should  animate  you  ;  and 
let  me  recommend  you  henceforth  to  take  for  your 
motto, — "  Possimt  quia  posse  videntur."  [They 
are  able  to  accomplish  their  purposes,  who  believe 
they  are  able.] 

This  address  it  is  said  produced  a  permanently 
good  effect  on  the  mind  of  Henry  ;  and  if  any  of 
our  readers  should  resemble  him  in  his  previous 
conduct,  it  is  possible  the  result  of  perusing  it  may 
be  beneficial  ts  them.  P.  I. 

*  Jnoe  Taylor. 


JUVENILE  CONCERT.  |  y0u  have  felt  something  within,  that  accuses  you 

Mr.  Ives,  who  has  been  for  some  time  success-;  wnen  )rou  do  wrong? 
fully  engaged  in  teaching  the  science  of  music,  on        C— I  have  felt  it  often.     When  I  have  mingled 
the  inductive  principle,  especially  to  children,  has 


lately  established  himself  in  Philadelphia. 

On  Friday  last  he  gratified  a  crowded  audience, 
assembled  in  the  church  on  Washington  square, 
Philadelphia,  with  an  exhibition  of  the  attainments 
of  a  class  of  his  Juvenile  pupils,  from  six  to  twelve 
years  old,  after  a  quarter's  instruction. 

It  was  a  delightful  lime — full  of  the  most  agree- 
able associations.     "  The  Garden. 

O  come    to  the  Garden,  dear  mates  ol  (he  School, 

And  rove  through  the  bowers  so  fragrant  and  cool. 

We'll  gather  the  lily  and  jessamine  fair, 

And  twine  tllem  with  roses  to  garland  our  hair. 

We'll  cull  all  the  sweetest  to  make  a  boquet, 

To  give  to  our  teacher  this  warm  summer  day. 

Then  hie  to  our  school-room  with  joy,  and  with  glee, 

And  sing  our  sweet  ballads,  so  happy  are  we," 

was  very  sweet,  and  very  sweetly  sung — so  was  the 
solo,    "Bright    shines    the    moon."       If  the  grace  !  o"' 
could  be  dispensed  with  on   the  last  word   of  the! 
last  line  but  two,  it  would  suit  the  taste  of  one  bet- 
ter ;    but  as  a  whole,  it  was  sung  with   great  sim- 
plicity and  force. 

Another  solo  which  was  sung  twice,  would  have 
borne  many  repetitions. 

Imagine  a  boy,  of  five  or  six  years  old,  in  the 
midst  of  a  choir  of  200  children,  and  facing  a  ga- 
zing crowd,  singing  to  a  tune  as  simple  as  the 
song,  and  with  as  much  musical  articulation  as  his 
n fan t  powers  would  admit, — 

If  ever  I  see 

On  bitsh  or  tree, 

Young  birds  in  a  pretty  nest, 

I  rmist  not  in  my  play, 

Steal  the  birds  away, 

To  grieve  their  mother's  breast. 

My  mother,  I  know, 

Would  sorrow  so, 

Should  I  be  stolen  awav; 

So  I'll  speak  to  the  birds 

In  my  softest  words, 

Nor  hurt  them  iti  my  play. 

The  singing  of  children  is  always  delightful  to  i 
our  ear — we  can  hear,  without  shrinking,  even  a  j 
harsh  discordancy,  when  it  is  mingled  with  the 
many  sweet  and  simple  sounds  of  children's  voices.!  wi"  not  reProach  in  lhat  "PPer  and  beller  wor  W  : 
We  greatly  desire  that  every  child  may  be  taurrht  lo '—aM  tears  wil1  be  wiPcd  fronl  «very  eye:— and 
sing  as  much  as  to  read  ;  and  we  shall  esteem  it  a  the-v  wl"  s,nS  ,he  sonS  of  ln»mph  and  redeeming 
blessed  day  for  our  jarring  world,  when  the  voices  !  ,ove'  for  ever  and  ever-  In  Chnst  lnere  >s  infinite 
of  a  generation  are  tuned, in  infancy  and  childhood,!  fulness  \  and  ""  has  said,  "  Come  unto  me— and  1 

to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion.     It  is  a  subject  of  deep  j  '"'U  give  you  rest." E. 

and  abiding  interest,  and  it  deserves  immediate  and   ~ 
general  attention.  S.  S.  Journal. 

BE.LI6IOK. 


with  very  wicked  boys — broken  the  Sabbath — dis- 
obeyed my  parents — or  taken  God's  name  in  vain, 
something  within  has  told  me  it  was  wrong.  And 
very  often  it  would  make  me  feel  so  bad,  after  I 
went  to  bed  that  I  could  not  sleep. 

Mr.  G — You  have  felt  it  moie  sensibly  at  some 
times  than  others? 

C. — O  yes  sir.  Two  years  ago  my  mother  died. 
I  used  sometimes  to  disobey  her  orders  ;  and  when 
she  advised  me,  I  would  listen,  and,  for  the  moment, 
pay  attention  to  what  she  said.  But  it  was  soon 
forgotten.  As  soon  as  1  got  out  of  her  sight,  I  was 
as  wicked  as  formerly. — Never — never,  sir,  shall  I 
forget,  how  I  felt  when  standing  by  her  corpse.  I 
was^in  the  room  with  the  body  alone.  I  fell  sorry 
that  s*be  had  gone.  But  when  I  thought  of  the  ad- 
monitions she  had  given  me,  and  how  often  I  dis- 
obeyed her  commands,  my  anguish  was  very  great. 

mething  within  accused. 

Mr.  G. — No  doubt  your  grief  was  great ;  and  I 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  keenness  of  that  anguish. 
That  something  within  forms  a  part  of  your  death- 
less soul.  It  is  often  called  the  Conscience.  You 
will  know  now  what  is  meant  by  the  conscience; 
lo  this  Christ  referred  when  he  said,  "  Their  worm 
dieth  not."  It  is  that  which  accuses  you  of  doing 
wrong,  and  approves  whtn  you  do  right.  You  can 
have  some  faint  idea  of  the  extreme  anguish  this 
little  voice  will  occasion  ihe  soul,  from  your  own 
anguish  when  you  stood  by  the  side  of  your  dead 
mother,  and  thought  of  your  disobedience.  The 
soul  will  never  die — the  worm,  or  conscience  will 
never  die;  but  will  give  the  soul  inexpressible  ago- 
ny in  the  eternal  world.  The  soul  will  then  think 
of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  and  his  com- 
mandments wilfully  broken, — then  the  worm  that 
never  dies  will  gnaw  and  reproach.  Yet  the  soul 
lives — and  conscience  lives — and  wil!  live  forever. 

This  will  be  the  doom  of  the  finally  impenitent. 
I  hope,  Charles,  it  will  not  be  yours. — There  is  a 
way  of  escope.  Christ  has  died  ;  .and  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  hath  everlasting  life.     Conscience 


BE  WE  VOLEHCE, 


From  the  Boston  Courier. 
DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  subjoined  letter  was  sent  to  the  Mayor  of 
this  city,  by  the  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Asylum. 
It  was  written  by  the  pupil  of  that  Asylum  whose 
name  it  bears.     The  hand  writing  would  be  cred- 


From  the   Youth's  Miscellany. 
THE  WORM  THAT  NEVER  DIES. 

Charles. — I  was  reading  in  St.  Mark  this 
morning,  in  the  chapter  lhat  Christ,  in  speaking  of! itaule  ,0  any  young  person  of  the  sex.  The  wri- 
the place  where  the  wicked  go  after  death,  says,  l",  a  destitute  child,  was  placed  in  the  Boston 
"  Where  their  worm  dielh  not  and  the  fire  is  not!  Alms-bouse  in  1S22,  without  any  ascertained  par- 
quenched."  Will  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Gregory,  what '  ticulars  of  age,  parents  or  connexions.  She  was 
is  meant  by  "their  worm  dieth  not  1"  j  transferred   lo  the    House   of  Industry  In   March 

Mr.  Gregory.— I  will  endeavor  to  do  so.— You  1S~5.  and  recorded  as  being  13  years  of  age.  She 
know  all  will  be  happy  or  wretched  after  death.  |  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
The  righteous  will,  through  eternity,  sing  praises  i  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  Law  of  Ihe  Corn- 
to  God  and  the  Lamb;  and  the  ungodly  will  be  \  monwealth,  and  having  had  the  full  advantages  of 
shut  out  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  will  forever  \  the  institution,  for  the  period  allowed  by  the  law, 
weep,  and  wail  and   gnash   their  teeth.      Perhaps   must  now  be  sent  back  to  the  city.      She  is  repre- 


you  can  tell  me  some  of  the  appellations  given  to 
that  place  of  woe  ? 

Charles. — It  is  called  "hell  fire" — "the  lake 
which  burnetii  wi(h  fire  and  brimstone" — "outer 
darkness" — "  the  bottomless  pit." 

Mr.  G.  — Yes.  These  are  some  of  the  names 
given  it :  and  they  all  give  us  a  very  dreadful  idea 
of  its  woes  1  We  cannot,  however,  form  any  just 
conception  of  it.  We  all  hope  lo  "die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,"  whether  we  have  a  well  founded 
hope  in  Christ  or, not.  The  extent  of  the  punish- 
ment lhat  awaits  the  finally  impenitent,  is  beyond 
Our  thought.  It  will  be  of  the  most  insupportable 
character,  and  will  never  end.     The  fire   is  never 


sented  by  the*  Principal  of  the  establishment,  as  a 
young  woman  of  most  amiable  character  and  de- 
portment, and  the  simplicity  of  her  style,  and  the 
circumstances  disclosed  in  her  narrative,  history 
and  present  condition,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
feelings  of  all  who  have  at  heart  the  success  of  the 
efforts  made  for  the  alleviating  the  misfortunes  of 
the  individuals  who  are  the  objects  of  this  most 
useful  institution. 

American  Asylum,  April  the  loth,  1831. 
To  the  Mayor  of  Boston.     Sir, — I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  write  to  you   about  my  life.     I  inform 
you  that  when  I  was  a  little  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  I 
dwelt  in  a  small  house.     I  have  forgotten  in  what 


quenched — and  the  worm  never  dues.      Perhaps  street;  it  was  white  or  of  painted  wood.     My  pa- 
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rents  were  very  good  and  kind  to  me,  and  gave  me 
food  and  clothes.  They  had  good  care  of  me.  I 
remember  that  my  father  went  out  for  his  affairs, 
and  that  my  mother  was  not  negligent  in  working. 
I  had  many  friends  who  often  visited  my  mother. 
She  went  away,  and  I  was  much  grieved  to  part 
with  her,  and  I  went  to  a  strange  house  where  I 
staid  with  some  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  was  sit- 
ting down  and  sewing  my  clothes.  I  tell  you  that 
after  I  had  left  my  mother's  house,  I  have  heard 
that  my  mother  became  very  sick,  and  some  days 
after  died.  I  hope  that  she  was  buried.  I  did 
not  know  that  my  father  had  abandoned  me,  and 
gone  away.  I  was  sorry  that  I  lost  my  mother. 
I  hare  no  relations  nor  friends.  I  inform  you  that 
when  I  was  lonely,  some  persons  placed  me  in  Ihe 
hospital ,  and  treated  me  well.  While  I  was  in  the 
hospital,  I  worked  in  the  washing-room.  A  lady 
employed  me  to  sew  sheets.  By  and  by  I  was  told 
that  I  should  go  lo  Hartford,  and  after  my  arrival 
at  the  Asylum,  1  began  to  learn  the  elementary 
book.  I  was  taught  by  Mr.  Loring  during  seven 
or  eight  months.  Afterwards  Mr  Clerc  took  me 
into  his  school,  and  instructed  me,  and  I  was  with 
my  classmates.  I  have  been  five  years  and  a  half  in 
the  Asylum.  I  have  learned  my  books,  history, 
geography,  maps,  arithmetic,  biography,  and  other 
things.  I  inform  you  that  I  feel  truly  unhappy, 
that  I  am  an  orphan.  I  know  not  whether  my 
father  is  living  or  dead.  I  am  told  that  I  am  un- 
der the  care  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  that  you 
will  be  good  and  kind  to  me.  I  hope  that  when 
my  instruction  has  finished,  I  shall  return  home, 
and  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  wish 
to  go  to  Boston,  but  I  have  no  acquaintance  in 
Boston,  because  I  have  not  seen  them.  I  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  know  how  I  may  return  home.  I 
shall  perhaps  journey  with  some  pupils  in  the  stage. 
I  ask  you  :  What  shall  I  do  at  home?  Indeed  I 
wish  to  know  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  place  me  in- 
to a  house,  where  I  may  work,  and  be  taken  care 
of.  I  assure  you  thai  I  will  be  grateful  to  you.  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  read  my 
letter.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  write  to  me 
soon.     I  send  my  respects  to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  your  respectful  and  obedient  servant, 
Evelina  Hayden. 

HDITOKIAI, 


AN  IMAGINARY  SCENE. » 

Tile  neivs-bnv  had  just  brought  the  Youth's  Companion  snrf 
as  ihe  liltle  girl  was  unfolding  die  fresh  damp  paper,  her  eve  fell 
upon  the  arl.ic.lc  headed  Editorial,  and  ivhicli  called  forth  the 
following  exclamation. 

Editorial!  what  is  Editorial  ?  what  does  Edito- 
rial mean  ?  mother,  (said  a  little  girl  who  was  sit- 
ting on  a  cricket  by  the  parlor  fire.) 

I  believe  my  dear,  (said  her  mother,)  it  means 
the  piece  that  is  written  by  the  Editor — but  we  will 
ask  your  father  when  he  comes  to  tea. 

Tea  lime  soon  arrives— the  table  is  spread,  and 
in  comes  papa  for  a  good   warm  supper. 

Father,  said  little  Lucy,  as  her  mother  was  pass- 
ing the  cups  oftea, — here  is  the  new  Youth's  Com- 
panion, and  there  is  a  piece  in  it  called  Editorial ; 
what  does  it  mean  ? 

Father,  Why  my  dear,  when  people  wish  to 
have  a  newspaper,  they  ask  one  man  to  take  the 
charge  of  it  ;  i.  e.  to  write  it.  They  call  him  an 
Editor.  lie  has  an  office,  where  he  attends  to  the 
business.  Other  newspapers  are  sent  lo  him  here. 
He  reads  them,  and  selects  the  pieces  he  wishes  to 
copy  inlo  his  own  paper;  and  then  he  writes  some 
articles  himself—  whicK  contains  what  he  wishes  lo 
nay  lo  his  readers;  and  this  is  called  ihe  Editorial 

'Note  lo  the  reader,  of  the  Youth;  Companion.  Yon 
will  otwrv.  dm;  ■),„  nrucfe  i.  marked  as  « an  Imagined 
Seine.       I  might  have  communicated  all  ihe  information  which 


,   .         *  J     •   - >.niciiu<    iiiv     1 1  j  s :  i  ■  ■  i 

?"!:.- he.n. imy  ll,.,ng  ,s  t0!rl  H?  the  Editorinl  head  without"  such 


n  note  you  m,y  be  sure  that  il  i«  Sicily  ime.      For  ex;lm|1|, ith 

Ti°    u"   t,,:,rrd  !?  l0,d  "X!,r,|v  Porting  .0  thc  Z    -  > 
t    lp\7^i,:°':,CtUa1^  0CCUirC(i'  I  «  "&  marked  *•  » 


)  article,  because  it  is  written  by  the  Editor.      But 
j  all  the  other  pieces  are  taken  (or  extracted  as  they 
sometimes  call  it)  from  other  papers. 

Lucy.  Yes  papa,  and  here  is  at  the  bottom  of, 
I  one  piece — Pastor's  Journal;  does  that  mean  it 
I  was  taken  from  a  paper  called  the  Pastor's  Jour- 1 
[nail 

Father.  Yes,  and  here  is  one  headed  at  the] 
top — From  the  S.  8.  Treasury  ;  which  means  it 
was  selected  from  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury. 

Locy.  But,  father,  here  is  one  written  at  the 
top — For  the  YoutWs  Companion. 

Father.  Olives.  Sometimes  other  gentlemen 
think  they  will  write  a  piece  for  the  paper,  and 
then  they  send  it  to  the  Editor's  office,  and  if  the 
Editor  likes  it  he    puts  it  in. 

Father,  (said  Samuel  who  had  been  listening  to 
the  conversation,)  if  I  should  write  a  piece  and 
send  it  to  the  office  would  the  Editor  put  it  in  1 

I  do  not  know,  replied  his  father,  perhaps  he 
would,  and  perhaps  he  would  not.  If  he  thought 
it  would  be  useful  to  his  readers,  he  would— if  not 
he  would  lay  it  aside. 

So,  my  children,  in  reading  the  Companion,  if 
you  wish  to  know  what  the  Editor,  the  man  who 
writes  statedly  for  the  paper,  says  to  you  in  par- 
ticular, you  must  read  carefully  the  article  called 
Editorial.  You  will  generally  find  it  to  contain 
something  useful,  and  important   for  you  to  know. 

Rest  of  the  Story  about  the  Quarrel. 

As  soon  as  I  came  very  near  them,  a  few  of  the 
boys  noticed  my  approach,  but  the  rest  were  so 
much  interested  in  the  quarrel,  and  so  under  the 
influence  of  their  bad  passions,  that  they  did  not 
observe  me.  I  looked  a  moment  at  the  scene,  and 
then  pressed  forward  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
called  out  to  them,  in  a  very  loud  and  emphatic 
voice, 

"  Boys, — stop  !" 

This  arrested  their  attention.  The  two  boys 
who  were  quarrelling  slowly  relaxed  their  hold 
upon  each  other,  and  stood  breathless  and  panting, 
looking;  first  at  me  and  then  round  upon  the  others. 

"  Boys,"  said  I,  in  a  very  serious  and  very  deci- 
ded tone,  "  you  are  doing  very  wrong.  You  are 
giving  yourselves  up  to  very  wicked  passions  ;— you 
are  hating  each  other  and  filling  your  hearts  with 
malice  and  revenge ;— and  these  boys  that  are 
around  yon,  are  doing  all  they  can  to  encourage 
and  urge  on  this  wickedness.  And  God  has  seen 
you  do  all  this,  he  has  been  watching  you  all  the 
time  ;— he  will  remember  it  :— and  in  a  few  years 
you  will  all  die,  and  go  to  the  judgment,  and  how 
can  vou  answer  for  such  a  sin.''' 

While  T  was  saying  these  things,  some  of  the 
boys  looked  at  me  attentively.  They  all  stood  still. 
The  two,  however,  who  were  quarrelling,  looked 
occasionally  at  each  other  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  defiance,  shewing  that  they  thought  very  lit- 
tle about  God  and  the  judgment.  But  I  could  say 
no  more,  and  T  turned  to  leave  them.  They  be- 
gan to  walk  slowly  away,  talking  to  each  other  in 
a  low  mice  as  they  went.  T  returned  to  my  chaise 
with  a  heavy  heart.  It  made  me  very  sod  to  think 
that  beings  whom  God  had  made  immortal,  were 
forming  such  dreadful  characters,  and  had  such 
dark  and  gloomy  prospects  before  them. 

I  suppose  those  boys  are  now  living;  for  all  this 
happened  about  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  of  them  read  the  Youth's  Companion,  but  if 
anv  of  you  who  do  read  this,  should  see  other  boys 
fighting  in  this  manner,  I  wish  you  would  carry 
them  this  paper,  and  shew  them  this  story.  Per- 
haps it  will  convince  them  how  wicked  it  is  to  in- 
dulge sucli  bad  passions,  and  sin  against  God, 

THE  CONTENTED  FAMILY. 

A   true  nnrrntive  which  was  written  for  a  composition  lit  school. 

Returning  from  Maine  about  II  years  ago,  our 
passage  "was  interrupted  by  an  unfavorable  wind. 
One  morning  after  we  had  tarried  about  two  days 
on  the  water,  the  Captain  proposed  our  going  up- 
on an  island,  not  far  distant.  This  we  accordingly 
did  and  arrived  at  the  island  in  safety. 

The  first  objects  which  we  particularly  noticed 


were  a  few  pine  trees  and  shells  of  various  descrip- 
tions. As  we  walked  along,  our  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  small  log-hut,  which  we  entered  and 
which  was  neat  and  clean. 

The  family,  which  consisted  of  a  woman  and 
four  children,  were  taking  breakfast,  which  was 
coffee  without  cream  or  sugar,  and  potatoes,  with- 
out butter  or  salt. 

Their  furniture  consisted  of  a  bed,  two  chairs,  a 
settle  and  an  old  chest,  besides  cups  and  saucers, 
&,c.  The  only  light  which  they  had,  was  that 
which  penetrated  between  the  logs. 

The  mistress  of  the  family  told  me  that  her  hus- 
band was  a  fisherman,  and  was  gone  from  home, 
usually  three  months,  but  that  she  then  expected 
him  every  day.  She  said  when  he  was  at  home, 
they  were  provided  with  meat,  but  when  he  was 
gone  they  had  no  means  of  obtaining  it. 

And  yet,  in  their  poverty,  this  family  were  very 
happy:  and  what  was  it  made  them  happy  ?  It 
was  religion,  religion  which  purifies  the  heart  and 
sanctifies  the  soul.  The  mother  told  us  that  her 
daughter  about  14  years  of  age,  daily  perused  the 
remains  of  an  old  Bible,  and  that  she  had  given 
evidence  of  a  change  of  heart.  She  said  that  she 
took  her  brothers  and  sisters  every  Sabbath  Lo  the 
boughs  of  a  large  tree  and  instructed  them  from 
the  Bible  and  prayed  with  them. 

After  some  time  we  took  our  leave  of  this  happy 
family,  regretting  that  they  were  not  more  comfor- 
tably situated  aud  were  not  better  furnished  with 
religious  privileges.  "  Laura." 


ANECDOTES.— From  the  Child's  Magazine. 
Swear  not  at  all. — Some  lime  ago,  a  genilemnn  met  n  hoy 
with  a  carl,  hud  hearing  him  curse  ihe  horses  very  dreadfully,  lie 
said,  "  why  do  you  swear  so,  my  lad  1  Can  you  read?"  He 
Raid,  "  ye? ;"  011  which  ihe  gentleman  gave  him  the  "  Swearer's 
Prayer."  Admit  a  week  afterward,  die  hoy  again  met  the  gen- 
tleman, and  paid  to  him,  "Sir,  I  shall  never  swear  anv  more." 
The  hoy  has  since  becume  a  regular  attendant  at  a  place  of  wor- 

The  Little  Teacher. — At  a  Sunday  school  in  the  country, 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul  was  of- 
fered as  a  reward,  in  every  child  thai  should  leach  one  grown  up 
person  to  read.  Among  others  who  got  the  reward  was  a  little 
hoy,  whose  father,  although  fifty-seven  years  old,  did  not  know 
his  letters.  The  boy  taught  his  lather  to  read  as  far  as  the  first 
spelling,"  and  then  taught  him  further  as  he  himself  learnt  at  the 
school,  ami  the  father  was  soon  able  to  read  in  the   Testament. 

POETRTT. 


THE    WIDOW— BY    SOUTEEY. 

Cold  was  the  night-wind,  drifting  fast  the  snow  fell, 
Wild  were  ihe  downs,  and  shelterless  and  naked, 
When  a  poor  wanderer  struggled  on  her  journey 

Weary  and  way  sore. 
Drear  were  the  downs,  more  dreary  her  reflections  j 
Cold  was  ihe  niglil-wiild,  colder  was  her  bosom  ! 
She  had  no  home,  the  world  was  all  before  her, 

She  had  no  shelter. 
Fast  o'er  ihe  black  heath  rattling  drove  a  chariot — 
'  Pity  me  !"  feehlv  cried  the  prior  night  wanderer, 
'  Pity  ine,  strangers  !   lest  with  told  and  hunger, 

Here  I  should  perish. 
Once  I  had  friends, — but  they  all  forsook  mo ! 
Once  I  had  parent;- — hut  they  are  now  in  heaven  ! 
1  had  it  holds  once — I  had  once  a  husband  ; 

Pi  1  v  me  strangers  ! 
I  had  a  home  once — 1  had  a  husband — 
I  am  n  widow,  poor  and  broken  hearted  !' 
Loud  blew  the  wind,  unheard  was  her  complaining, 

On  went  the  horseman. 
Worn  out  with  anguish,  toil,  and  cold,  ami  hunger, 
Down  sunk  [lie  wanderer,  sleep  hail  seized  her  sense*  ; 
There  did  the  traveller  find  her  in  the  morning; 
God  had  released  her. 
— &&&- 
TO  A  LITTLE  HOY. 
My  little  friend.      May  Jesus  send 

His  peace  aud  love  to  you — 
lie  alwavs  near  your  heart  to  cheer, 

And  sinful  thoughts  subdue.  ^ 
May  smiling  skies  above  you  rise, 

And  flowers  surround  your  way — 
May  lilies  bloom  to  shed  pei  fume, 

And  cheer  jour  cnrthly  day. 
May  you  in  yonlli,  receive  the  truth 

By  tiod  the  Saviour  given — 
Aud  love  his  word,  that  unirks  the  road 

Which  leads  to  bliss  in  heaven. 
Then  low  and  peace,  and  jny'll  increase, 

And  you'll  be  free  from  care — 
And  when  you  die,  Got!  will  on  high 
Receive  and  bless  vou  there. 
Portland.  D.  C.  C. 
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THE  PIOUS  SISTKR 

Of  Rosenenth.  A  Pathetic  Narrative.  Revised  from  the  Lon- 
don edition.  Published  By  James  Lorikg,  132  Washing- 
ton Street. 

[Extract.] 

Ellen  wandered  the  whole  of  thai  day,  seeking 
her  lost  brother  in  vain;  she  returned  home,  mis- 
erable and  exhausted.  Another  feverish  and  almost 
sleepless  night  succeeded  ;  but  through  the  ex- 
treme fatigue  she  had  endured,  sleep,  for  a  short 
time,  refreshed  her  wakeful  mind. 

At  day-break,  poor  Ellen  renewed  her  woeful 
search.  This  day  was  passed,  as  the  preceding 
Ijad  been,  in  fruitless  inquiry,  in  walking  weeping, 
and  in  mental  prayer. 

The  third  evening  approached,  and  she  found 
herself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  Lake  of 
Windermere.  But  its  beauties  were  lost  upon 
poor  Ellen  ;  who  fixed  her  tearful  eyes  upon  its 
bright  waters,  lighted  up  as  they  were  by  the  glow- 
ing rays  of  the  evening  sun — but  still  she  looked  on 
vacancy;  for  no  earthly  scenery,  however  bright, 
could  cheer  her  bereaved  heart;  and  faint  with  ex- 
treme exhaustion,  and  almost  in  despair,  she  sank 
down  upon  a  bank,  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  but 
secluded  wood. 

"  What  will  become  of  me?"  she  cried  ;  "  I 
cannot  return  to  pass  another  night  at  the  cottage 
miserable  and  alone.  Ah,  John!  my  poor  John  !  I 
shall  never  see  thee  more!"  And  Ellen's  heart 
felt  well   nigh  to  break. 

Suddenly  her  attention  was  arrested  by  a  voice, 
as  if  ptoceeding  from  some  person  in  distress,  she 
listened  ;  her  heart  beating  violently  with  agitation : 
it  was  her  brother's  voice!  Again  she  listened  with 
breathless  eagerness,  while  she  heard  these  woids, 
"  Wretched  creature  that  I  am,  where  shall  I  o-o? 
To  return  home  is  impossible  ;  yet  1  have  promised 
that  I  will  never  forsake  my  sister,  my  poor 
Ellen!" 

Ellen  heard  no  more  :  she  had  made  an  effort  to 
rise  from  the  ground  and  rush  forward  to  welcome 
her  brother;  but  her  worn-out  frame  was  too  weak 
to  reach  the  wood,  and  overcome  bv  sudden  joy, 
she  fainted,  calling  "  John  1  John!"     When  she 


recovered,  she  found  herself  in  her  brother's  arms! 
—All  appeared  a  dream  to  Ellen  I  yet  she  no  soon- 
er   beheld    his    face,   than    she   fondly   excJaimed, 

"  Dearest  John  !  am  I  awake  ?     Is  it  indeed  you? 
.  Are  you  not  tuy  own  dear  brother?" 

John  felt  too  keenly  to  reply  for  some  moments  : 
1  at  length  he  said,  "  Yes,  Ellen,  it  is  indeed  John, 
once  your  brother;   but  I  must  not  call  myself  so 
any  more." 

"Not  my  brother  John  !  Then  who  and  what  are 
you?"  asked  Ellen,  with  anxiety.-— John  replied, 
;  "  A  despiser  of  God's  word  ;  a  disobedient  child  ; 
a  cruel  brother;  and  a  faithless  shepherd." 

"Stop!  stop  I"  cried  Ellen  ;  "tell   me   wherein 
you  have  despised  the  word  of  God." 

"The  Lord  hath  said,  '  Ye  shall  not  follow  a 
multitude  to  do  evil;'  but  three  days  since,  while 
tending  my  sheep  on  the  hill,  some  gay  and  wicked 
youths  passed  by,  whom  1  had  formerly  met  at  the 
Bugle  t  they  invited  me  to  join  their  party  to  Am- 
bleside Fair :  at  first  I  refused  ;  but  at  length  con- 
sented to  spend  one  hour  with  them  there.  I  left 
my  flock  in  charge  of  poor  Trusty,  and  accompa- 
nied the  lads.  One  hour  passed  ;  another,  and  an- 
other, until  night  came  on  ;  and  I  still  remained  ; 
but  with  the  morning's  light  my  heart  reproached 
me  for  my  unkind,  wicked  conduct  to  you,  Ellen, 
as  well  as  for  my  cruelty  to  my  sheep  and  faithful 
dog.  My  companions  persuaded  me  my  sheep  I 
would  do  well ;  Trusty  would  guard  them  ;  and  as 
for  you,  you  would  guess  that  I  was  at  the  fair.  I 
suffered  myself  to  believe  this,  and  remained  with 
them  another  night — until  this  afternoon,  when, 
indeed,  my  conscience  giving  me  no  rest,  1  quitted 
the  fair,  and  sought  my  sheep.  They  were  gone  ! 
I  dared  not  return  home,  and  wandered  into  this 
wood,  where  I  decided  upon  my  future  plans,  and 
have  resolved  never  again  to  enter  our  cottao-e. 
You  will  ask  me,  Why  ?  Because  I  feel  I  never 
could  be  happy  there  again.  Ellen,  dearest  Ellen, 
do  not  weep!  You  have  been  a  kind,  affectionate 
sister  to  me,  and  my  heart  will  break  to  leave  you  : 
but  we  must  part,  and  that  for  ever!"  John  kiss- 
ed the  pallid  cheek  of  poor  Ellen  again  and  again  ; 
then  rushed  away,  and  his  form  was  soon  lost  in 
the  wood. 

Ellen  started  up,  and,  as  if  endued  with  super- 
natural strength,  she  pursued  him.  Affection  im- 
parted the  swiftness  of  a  deer  to  her  wearied  feet. 
Breathless  and  exhausted, she  overtook  her  brother ; 
and, seizing  his  hand, exclaimed, in  an  agonized  tone 
of  voice,  "Stay!  slay  I  I  beseech  you,  but  one 
moment  I  then,  John,  I  will  lay  me  down  and  die  !" 
She  grasped  his  hand  ;  then  sank  to  the  earth. 

Her  piteous  cry  still  sounded  in  John's  ears.  He 
turned  to  look  on  her,  and  for  a  moment  thought 
the  spirit  had  left  the  lovely  form  before  him — still 
beautiful,  but  so -worn  by  sorrow  and  fatigue,  that 
he  could  scarcely  believe  it  the  same  being  he  had 
seen  but  three  days  before,  cheerful,  youthful, 
blooming,  and  happy  ! 

John  bore  her  in  his  arms  lo  the  border  of  the 
lake,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  her. 

Ellen  gently  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazing  wildly 
around,  >>he  clung  still  closer  to  her  brother,  saying, 
"  Do  not,  do  not  leave  me  I" 

"Do  you  still  love  me,  then  ?"  asked  John. 

"  Do  I  ?"  said  Ellen  :  "  oh,  fondly  !  you  can- 
not tell  how  fondly  !  better  than  any  thing  on  eaith. 
If  I  lose  you,  my  last  earthly  tie  will  be  snapped  ! 
And   why,   John,  why  would    yon  leave  me?" 

John  sighed  deeply,  and  replied,  "  Ellen,  you 
cannot  understand  my  painful  feelings  at  this  hour. 
I  am  glad  you  cannot;  for  I  despise  myself,  and 
all  good  people  must  despise  me.  I  am  sure  I  have 
lost  your  good  opinion  :  you  can  no  longer  respect 


me.      Indeed,   I   have   ceased   to  respect   myself; 

J  and  I  think  I  would  rather  endure  any  thing  than 

return  with  you  to  that  home  where  we  once  lived 

I  so  happily  together,  loving  and  esteeming  each  olh- 

I  er." 

"  And  shall  we  not  live  there  happily  again,  dear 
John?  You  have  erred  ;  but  remember  your  vow 
— add  not  sin  to  sin.  You  have  suffered  much  in 
consequence  of  your  folly  :  I  forgive  you,  with  all 
my  heart,  and  love  you  as  dearly  as  ever  !'' — John 
embraced  his  sister,  and  seemed  inclined  to  yield. 
— "  You  promised  our  dying  father/'  continued 
Ellen,  "that  you  would  never  forsake  your  sister." 
This  last  appeal  had  the  desired  effect,  and  John 
repeated,  "  Ellen  !  I  will  never  forsake  thee  !" 

Poor  Ellen's  sorrowful  heart  fell  comforted,  and, 
with  her  arm  thrown  around  her  dear  brother's 
neck,  she  remained  seated  on  the  banks  of  Win- 
dermere Lake.  Being  a  little  refreshed,  they  bent 
their  steps  homewards,  by  a  path  over  the  hills, 
well  known  to  John. 

When  they  had  proceeded  within  view  of  the  cot- 
tage, Ellen  became  so  much  exhausted,  that  thev 
sat  down  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  a  hill'.  They  had 
not  remained  there  long,  when  suddenly*  John 
started  up,  exclaiming,  "  I  hear  my  sheep  !"  He 
hesitated  for  an  instant — anxious  to  seek  them,  vet 
unwilling  to  leave  his  sister  alone,  as  the  evening 
was  advancing  ;  but  Ellen  took  his  arm,  begging 
she  might  ascend  the  hill  with  him  in  quest  of  his 
lost  flock.  Ere  they  reached  its  summit,  a  piteous 
mian  was  heard — they  hastened  to  the  lop- — and 
what  a  scene  presented  itself  to  their  view!  The 
sheep  indeed  were  there,  and  ihe  faithful  Trusty- 
was  stretched  on  the  ground,  trembling  and  ema- 
ciated, his  master's  crook  lying  near.  When  he 
once  more  heard  that  master's  voice,  snying, 
"  Trusty  !  my  good  Trusty  !"  Ihe  poor  dog  looked 
in  his  face  ;  then  at  Ihe  sheep  :  and  making  a  fee- 
ble effort  to  approach  the  spot  where  John  and 
Ellen  stood,  crawled  a  few  paces,  and  expired  at 
his  master's  feet ! 

Ellen  burst  into  tears,  and  concealed  her  face 
on  John's  shoulder;  she  could  not  speak.  John 
likewise  was  deeply  affected.  Stung  by  bitler  feel- 
ings of  self-reproach,  he  exclaimed,  "My  faithful 
Trusty  !  I  hate  neglected  you,  nay,  killed  you  ! 
It  is  said  in  Scripture,  '  A  righteous  man  regardeth 
the  life  of  his  beast,  but  even  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  wicked  are  cruel.'  I  am  that  wicked,  cru- 
el man,  for  I  have  deserted  a  comfortable  and  hap- 
py home,  leaving  an  affectionate  sister  to  grieve  for 
me,  and  a  faithful  dog  to  starve! — Poor  Trusty  ! 
thou  hast  served  thy  master  well,  even  to  thy  last 
moment :  ill  wert  thou  rewarded,  my  poor,  poor 
dog! — Ellen  I  dearest  Ellen!  do  not  turn  away. 
I  know  I  have  deserved  all  this,  much  more  than 
this;  but  pray  look  at  me,  speak  to  me,  for  I  am 
truly  wretched  !"  Ellen  pressed  his  hand,  as  she 
said  in  a  faint  voice,  "  You  must  carry  the  poor 
dog  home,  John  ;  we  will  bury  him  in  our  garden  ; 
but  now  lei  us  take  the  sheep  to  the  fold." 

The  last  tay  of  the  evening  sun  now  left  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  John  and  Ellen  were 
standing;  and  as  it  melted  away,  glanced  upon 
the  lifeless  form  of  poor  Trusty;  atid  never  did 
this  earthly  sun  smile  upon  ihe  lasl  moments  of  a 
more  faithful  animal. 

"I  fear,  dear  Ellen,  you  cannot  walk,"  said 
John;  "  I  will  run  and  fetch  you  some  refresh- 
ment from  yon  neighboring  cottage." — "  Oh,  no," 
Ellen  replied  with  eagerness,  "  do  not  leave  me  ; 
indeed  I  can  walk  very  well." 

Ellen  was  now  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  belov- 
ed brother— "he  had  been  lost,  and  was  found" — 
and  she  almost  forgot  she  had  (asted  little  food  that 
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dav, though  she  had  wandered  from  sunrise  until  than  the  women;  their  countenances  and  hues 
hight.  Her  step  was  comparatively  light  and  free  were  very  varied  according  to  the  part  of  the  Al- 
as she  walked  beside  her  broiher,  who,  hearing  the  rican  coast  from  which  they  came;  some  were 
poor  dog  on  his  shoulder,  penned  his  sheep  for  the  soot  black,  having  a  certain  ferocity  of  aspect  that 
night,  and  relumed   with   Elleu  to  his  lately  forsa-  indicated  strong  and  fierce  passion,  like  men   who 


ken  home 

The  night  air  blew  keen,  and  Ellen  soon  kin- 
dled the  blazing  faggot  on  the  hearth.  Supper 
was  prepared  ;  John  and  Ellen  dried  their  tears, 
forgot  their  sorrows,  and  retired  to  rest.  The  pi- 
ous Ellen  desired  to  be  alone,  for  her  overflowing 
heart  lunged  to  pour  itself  out  in  grateful  acknowl- 
menis  to  her  Almighty  Preserver.  Neither  did  the 
penitent  John  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow  until  he 
had  implored,  for  the  sake  of  his  Saviour,  that  for- 
giveness which  he  fell  he  so  deeply  needed. 

N  A  K  K  A  T  I  V  E . 


A  SLAVE  MARKET. 

The  f.jllpvting  affecting  skelrli  of  a  Slave  Market,  extracted 
from  Dr.  Walsh's  Views  of  Slavery  in  Brazil,  we  Uiink  is 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  our 
juvenile  renders. 

'  The  place  where  the  great  slave  mart  is  held, 
is  a  long  winding  street  called  Vallongo,  which 
runs  from  (he  sea  at  the  north  extremity  of  the 
city.  Almost  every  house  in  this  place  is  a  large 
wareroom,  where  the  slaves  are  deposited,  and  cus- 
tomers go  to  purchase.  These  warerooms  stand 
at  each  side  of  the  street,  and  the  poor  creatures 
are  exposed  for  sale  like  any  other  commodity. 
When  a  customer  comes  in,  they  are  turned  up  be- 
fore him;  such  as  he  wishes  are  handled  by  the 
purchaser  in  different  parts,  exactly  as  I  have  seen 
butchers  feeling  a  calf ;  and  the  whole  examina- 
tion is  the  mere  animal  capability,  without  the  re- 
motest inquiry  as  to  the  moral  quality,  which  a 
man  no  more  ihinks  of,  than  if  he  was  buying  a 
dog  or  a  mule.  I  have  frequently  seen  Brazillian 
ladies  at  these  sales.  They  go  dressed,  sit  down, 
handle  and  examine  their  purchases,  and  bring 
them  away  with  the  most  perfect  indifference.  I 
sometimes  saw  groups  of  well-dressed  females  here, 
shopping  for  slaves,  exactly  as  I  have  seen  English 
ladies  amusing  themselves  at  our  bazaars. 

'  There  was  no  circtmstance  which  struck  me 
with  more  melancholy  reflections  than  this  market, 
which  I  felt  a  kind  of  morbid  curiosity  in  seeing, 
as  a  man  looks  at  objects  which  excite  his  strongest 
inlerests,  while  ihey  shock  his  best  feelings.     The 


ere  darkly  brooding  over  some  deep  felt  wrongs, 
and  meditating  revenge.  When  any  one  was  order- 
ed he  came  forward  with  a  sullen  indifference, 
threw  his  arms  over  his  head,  stamped  with  his 
feet,  shouted  to  show  the  soundness  of  his  lungs, 
ran  up  and  down  ihe  room,  and  was  treated  exact- 
ly like  a  horse  put  through  his  paces  at  a  repository  ; 
and  when  done,  he  was  whipped   to  his  stall. 

'  The  heads  of  the  slaves,  both  male  and  female, 
were  generally  half  shaved  ;  the  hair  being  left  on- 
ly on  the  fore  part.  A  few  of  the  females  had  col- 
ton  handkerchiefs  lied  round  their  heads,  which, 
wiih  some  litlle  ornamenls  of  native  seeds  and 
shells,  gave  ihem  a  very  engaging  appearance.  A 
number,  particularly  ihe  males,  were  affected  with 
eruptions  of  a  while  scurf,  which  had  a  loathsome 
appearance,  like  a  leprosy.  It  was  considered, 
however,  a  wholesome  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off 
ihe  bad  effects  of  the  salt  provision  used  during  the 
voyage;  and  in  fact,  it  resembled  exactly  a  saline 
concretion. 

'  Many  of  them  were  lying  stretched  on  the  bare 
boards  ;  and  among  the  rest,  mothers — with  young 
children  ai  their  breasts,  of  which  they  seemed 
passionately  fond.  They  were  all  doomed  to  re- 
main on  the  spot,  like  sheep  in  a  pen,  till  they 
were  sold  ;  they  have  no  apartment  to  letire  to,  no 
bed  to  repose  on,  no  covering  to  protect  them,  they 
sit  naked  all  day,  and  lie  naked  all  night,  on  the 
bare  board  or  benches,  where  we  saw  them  exhib- 
ited. 

'  Among  the  objects  that  attracted  my  Pttention 
in  this  place,  were  some  .young  boys,  who  seemed 
to  have  formed  a  society  together.  I  observed 
several  times,  in  passing  by,  that  the  same  little 
group  was  collected  near  a  barred  window  ;  they 
seemed  very  fond  of  each  other,  and  their  kindly 
feelings  were  never  inlerrupted  by  peevishness ; 
indeed,  the  temperament  of  a  negro  child  is  gener- 
ally so  sound,  that  he  is  not  affected  by  those  little 
morbid  sensations,  which  are  frequent  cause  of 
crossness  and  ill  temper  in  our  children. — I  do 
not  remember  that  I  ever  saw  a  young  black  fret- 
ful, or  out  of  humor ;  certainly  never  displaying 
those  ferocious  fits  of  petty  passion  in  which  the 
superior  nature  of  infant  whites  indulges.  I  some- 
times brought   cakes   and  fruit  in  my    pocket,  and 


warerooms  are  spacious  apartments,  where    some- 
times three  or  four  hundred  slaves,  of  all  ages  and  |  handed  them  to  the  group.     It  was  quite   delight- 
both  sexes,   are  exhibited   together.      Round   the  j  ful    to   observe    the   generous    and    disinterested 
room  are  benches  on  which  the  elder  generally  sit,    manner  in   which   they   distributed    them.     There 


anil  the  middle  is  occupied  by  the  younger,  par- 
ticularly females,  who  squat  on  the  ground  stowed 
close  together,  with  their  hands  and  chins  resting 
on  their  knees.  Their  only  covering  is  a  small 
girdle  of  cross-hnrreil  cotton,  tied  around  ihe  waist. 
'The  first  time  I  passed  through  the  street,! 
stood  at  the  bars  of  the  window  looking  through, 
when  a  cigano  came  and  pressed  me  to  enter.  I 
was  particularly  attracted  by  a  group  of  children, 
one  of  whom,  a  young  girl,  had  something  very 
pensive  and  engaging  in  her  countenance.  The 
cigano,  observing  me  look  at  her,  whipped  her  up 
with  a  long  rod,  and  bade  her  with  much  voice  to 
come  forward.  It  was  quite  affecting  to  see  the 
poor  ti mid  shrinking  child,  standing  before  mo  in 
a  state  the  most  helpless  and  forlorn,  thai  ever  a 
being,  endued,  like  myself,  with  reasonable  mind 
and  an  immortal  soul,  could  he  reduced  to.      Some 


was  no  scrambling  with  one  anoiher  ;  no  selfish  re- 
servation to  themselves.  The  child  to  whom  I  hap- 
pened to  give  them,  look  them  so  gently,  looked  so 
thankfully,  and  distributed  them  so  generously, 
that  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  God  had  com- 
pensated their  dusky  hue,  by  a  more  than  usual  hu- 
man portion  of  amiable  qualities. 

'  A  great  number  of  those  who  arrive  at  Rio  are 
sent  up  the  country,  and  we  every  day  met  cofilas, 
such  as  Mungo  Park  describes  in  Africa,  winding 
through  the  woods,  as  they  travelled  from  place  to 
place  in  the  interior.  They  formed  long  proces- 
sions, following  one  another  in  a  file  ;  the  slave 
meichant,  distinguished  by  his  large  felt  hat  and 
puncho,  bringing  up  the  rear  on  a  mule,  with  a 
long  lash  in  his  hand.  It  was  another  subject  of 
pity  to  see  groups  of  these  poor  creatures  cower 
ng  too-ether  at  night  in  the  open  ranches,  drench 


of  these  girls  have  remarkably  sweet  tind  engaging  '  ed  with  cold   rain,  in  a  climate  so  much  more  fri 
countenances.     Notwithstanding   their  dusky   hue I  gid  than  their  own  ' 


RELIGION. 


they  look  so  modest,  gentle  and  sensible,  that    i 
could  not  for  a  moment   hesitate   to  acknowledge 
that  they  are  endued  with  a  like  feeling  and  a  com- 
mon nature  with  your  own   daughters?      The   sel- 1    VAU'E  OF  RELIGION  TO  A  SICK  CHILD. 

ler  was  about  to  put  the  child  into  all  the  attitudes,  i  -    Miss ,-  an  interesting  and   intelligent  child, 

and  display  her  person  in  the  same  way  as  he  !  in  the  12th  year  of  her  age,  was  taken  suddenly 
would  a  man  :  hut  1  declined  the  exhibition,  anil  ;  and  violently  ill,  an  the  2d  Nov.  1830.  She  was 
she  shrunk  timidly  hack  to  her  place,  and  seemed  '  a  pupil  in  the  Sunday-school  of  St.  Michael's 
glad  to  hide  herself  in  the  group  that  surrounded  i  church  ;  and  the  lessons  of  practical  piety  which 
Iier.  6|,c   there   had  learned,  and   the  early   instruction 

'The  men  were  generally  less  interesting  objects   and   example  of  her  excellent  mother,  had  deeply 


impressed  on  her  mind  the  importance  of  personal 
religion.  She  was  fond  of  religious  reading, and  took: 
great  interest  in  the  exercises  of  the  Sunday-school, 
and  the  stated  offices  of  family  devotion.     On  the 
evenings  of  the  Lord's  day, the  course  of  our  reading 
was  more  extended,  and  when  it  led  to  the  subject 
of  man's  redemption  through   the   blood  of  Christ, 
she  would  speak  of  his  condescension  and  love,  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  gratitude  and   praise.      She 
often  brought  to  my  mind  that  beautiful  passage  of 
the  Psalmist:  "Out  of  the   mouth  of  babes   and 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise."     Her  devo- 
tional habits  were  so  strongly   formed,  that  while 
the  fever  was  raging  tn  her  veins,  in  the  evening  of 
the  first  day  of  her  illness,  she  would,  had  she  not 
been  prevented,  have   risen  from  her  bed,  to  offer 
to  God   her  accustomed   prayers.      She  was,  how- 
ever, so  far  indulged, as  to  be  allowed   to  rise  and 
kneel  in  bed,  and  there  to  pray  ;    and   she  came 
from  this  duty  with  evident   satisfaction    and  com- 
fort to  her  mind.     She   frequently  called  upon  the 
name  of  Christ,  and   implored   his  grace  ;  and  of- 
ten when   we  thought   her    inclined   to  doze,   she 
would  open  her  eyes,  and  exclaim  with  great   ear- 
nestness, "O!  my  blessed  Father,  have  mercy  up- 
on a  poor  sick  child,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake."  "  O  ! 
my  Father,  have  mercy  upon   me  a  poor  sinner." 
The  frequent  repetition  of  these,  and  similar  ejacu- 
lations, discovered  the  religious  engagement  of  her 
mind.     She  knew  in  whom  she  had  believed,  and 
she  knew  who  can  "  save  to  the  uttermost."     When 
she  was  spoken  to  of  the  necessity  of  looking  up 
to  God,   "  who  only  can   give  us   help  in   time  of 
need;"  and  that  neither  the   science  nor  the  ex- 
perience of  her  physician  could  be  of  any  avail, 
without  the  divine  blessing;  she   immediately  ex- 
pressed her  entire  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  God  ; 
at  the  same  time,  adding,  thai  "  she  knew  the  doc- 
tor could  do  nothing  for   her,  without  the  blessing 
of  her  heavenly  Father."     The  scenes  of  the  eter- 
nal world  were   incidentally  mentioned,  to  see  the 
impression  which  they  would  make  upon  her  mind, 
when  she  was  ill.     They  excited  no  alarm.     And 
why  did  they  not?     Because  a  sincere  Christian  is 
not  afraid  to  die.     His  desire  is  to  be  with  his  Sa- 
viour, for  in  his  presence  there  is  "  fulness  of  joy  for- 
evermore."     "God's  will  be  done,"  she  would  say, 
"  let  him  do  with  me  what  he  thinks  best  ;  my  Sa- 
viour redeemed   me,  and   poor,  sinful  child  that  I 
am,  my  heavenly  Father  will  not   forsake  me,  for 
his  sake." 

She  bore  her  illness  without  murmuring  or  im- 
patience, and  cheerfully  submitted  herself  to  the 
management  of  her  physician  and  friends.  As  is 
natural  to  children  of  her  age,  she  possessed  great 
buoyancy  of  spirits,  which,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose,  made  her  feel  the  pressure  of  her  sickness 
the  more;  but  religious  confidence  animated  her 
hopes,  and  preserved  the  equanimity  of  her  mind. 
She  acknowledged  that  she  was  suffering  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and  that  she  ought  not  to 
murmur  against  any  thing  that  he  ordains  ;  she 
had  learned  from  her  Bible,  that,  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  providence,  "all  things  work  logether 
for  good  to  them  who  love  him,"  and  she  was  sat- 
isfied to  be  at  his  disposal.  In  about  ten  days  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  restore  her  to  health. 

This  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  a 
Christian  child,  under  a  severe  fit  of  illness.  But 
it  may  be  said,  and  perhaps  said  with  truth,  that 
there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  case;  for 
other  children,  under  similar  circumstances,  have 
at  least  been  equally  pious  and  resigned  to  the  will 
of  God.  I  rejoice  that  thete  are  many  such  chil- 
dren to  be  found  in  our  Sunday-schools,  and  I  sin- 
cerely pray  that  their  number  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased. But  I  believe  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  this  is  ihe  effect  of  the  powerful  influence  of 
thegospel  of  Christ, meliorating  thehuman  heartand 
life,  and  that  without  a  sound  religious  education, 
these  things  would  not  be  so,  for  religions  princi- 
ples are  not  innate  in  ihe  human  mind,  hut  are 
gradually  acquired,  through  divine  grace,  by  ed- 
ucation and  example  operating  alike  upon  the 
understanding  and  the  heart.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  seen,  that  it  is  all-important  lo  give  children 
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such  a  course  of  instruction,  as  will  make  them  de- 
cidedly religious,  as  they  advance  in  life  and  be- 
come exposed  to  the  snares  of  infidelity  and  the 
temptations  of  the  world. — S.  S.  Journal. 

— e©s— 
ELLEN  CROLY  AND  HER  AUNT. 

What  are  you  thinking  of,  said  Mrs.  Croly  to  her 
niece,  as  the  little  girl  stood  looking  out  of  the 
window  at  the  flying  clouds,  that  were  clearing 
away  after  a  pleasant  April  shower?-  Why,  Aunt, 
I  am  thinking  if  Mr.  Ives  is  a  Christian  :  you  and 
uncle  were  talking  about  him  this  morning.  You 
said  you  did  not  think  lie  was  pious.  While  he 
was  walking  out  with  us  the  other  evening,  he 
talked  about  the  beautiful  scene  and  I  thought  as 
he  looked  so  pleased  with  the  works  of  God  that 
he  surely  loved  him. 

Do  you  think,  Ellen,  he  spent  the  Sabbath  asone 
who  loves  and  fears  God  ;  did  he  not  read  novels 
and  newspapers;  and  when  he  came  from  church 
what  did  he  say  about  the  minister  ? — Why  I  did  not 

hear  him  say  any  thing,  but  that  Mr.  E was  a 

fine  speaker,  his  language  was  beautiful,  and  he 
had  a  fine  voice — that  was  all  he  did  say,  although 
your  uncle  tried  to  lead  hiin  to  the  truth. 

What  did  old  Mary  say  of  this  same  minister  and 
the  same  sermon.  Oh  she  laid  her  hand  on  her 
heart  and  said,  "  my  dear  madam,  he  tell  me  so 
much  about  Jesus,  that  my  poor  heart  glad  and 
happy,  me  think  all  the  night  and  day  about  what 
he  say  of  my  Jesus,  me  feel  strong."  Now  you  see 
poor  Mary  said  nothing  about  the  instrument,  but 
all  about  the  subject.  Mary's  heart  wgs  made  bet- 
ter, but  Mr.  Ives  came  away  from  the  church  as 
unhappy  as  he  went,  for  he  only  looked  upon  the 
words,  and  the  voice  that  spoke  them. 

It  is  very  possible  for  us  to  be  please*!  with  the 
works  of  God,  and  yet  hate  him  in  our  hearts. 

I  think  I  remember  something  that  will  bring  to 
your  own  mind  what  we  are  talking  of,  for  I  al- 
ways like  you  to  understand  and  grow  better  by  our 
little  chats  :  do  you  remember  a  pleasant  walk  we 
had  down  east  bill,  when  we  stood  every  now  and 
then  to  look  at  the  river,  woods  and  little  cottages  ? 
you,  Ellen,  seemed  quite  pleased,  and  said,  how 
beautiful  the  sky  and  water  looked,  gilded  by  the 
setting  sun.  We  came  home,  and  in  a  little  while 
what  was  that  voice  saying  which  had  so  lately 
been  speaking  of  the  lovely  works  of  God  ? 

Ellen  showed  her  guilt — "  yes,  aunt,  I  know 
what  you  mean,  my  heart  was  not  made  better." 

The  works  of  God  are  indeed  very  beautiful  and 
grand,  but  looking  at  and  admiring  them  will  nev- 
er give  us  new  hearts — nothing  but  his  Holy  Spirit, 
and  his  holy  word  can  set  their  sinful  hearts  aright. 
For  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  des- 
perately wicked.  [8.  S.  Messenger. 

THE    NUBSESY. 


— ^  From  the  S.  S.  Messenger. 

The  Boy  that  could  not  sleep  without  reading  his 
Bible. 
As  I  was  preaching  the  gospel  on  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  I  met  with  a  boy  whom  I  asked  if  he 
could  read  the  Bible.  He  replied  that  he  could  a 
little.  I  handed  him  my  Testament,  and  he  read 
to  me  a  few  verses.  He  was  a  poor  boy  and  not 
able  to  buy  a  Bible, — and  finding  thai  he  was  an- 
xious to  have  one,  I  told  him  that  I  would  give  him 
one,  on  condition  that  he  would  read  five  verses 
each  day  for  a  year.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
idea  and  promised  to  undertake  it.  On  returning 
to  that  place  six  months  afterwards,  and  inquiring 
of  the  lady  in  whose  presence  1  had  made  the  en- 
gagement, she  informed  me  that  ihe  litlle  boy  had 
performed  his  task  with  great  punctuality.  One 
evening,  said  she,  when  all  were  asleep,  he  arose 
from  his  bed  and  began  to  stir  the  coals  that  had 
lain  some  time  under  the  ashes.  His  parents  ask- 
ed hiin  what  was  the  matter.  He  replied  "  I  have 
forgotten  to  read  my  Bible."  He  then  lit  a  torch, 
and  by  the  light  of  it  read  his  five  verses  in  the 
Testament,  and  retired  again  to  rest. — On  hearing 
this,  I  immediately  sent  him  the  Bible  which  I  had 
promised  ;  though  only  half  the  year  was  expired  ; 


for  I  could  not  doubt,  if  he  was  so  careful,  as  to  [ 
get  up  from  his  bed  to  read  the  Bible,  where  no, 
one  knew  that  he  had  neglected  it  but  God,  that 
he  would  not  fail  to  read  it  the  remainder  of  lhe( 
year. 

Litlle  children,  how  often  do  you  go  to  bed  j 
without  reading  the  Bible?  Let  me  advise  you  j 
never  to  do  it  again  ;  because  the  Bible  is  the  best 
of  books,  and  if  you  read  it  diligently  and  prac-, 
tice  the  precepts  which  are  there  recorded,  it  will 
make  you  wise  unto  salvation.  G. 


LUCY  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

Lucy.  Mama,  when  you  said  to  Mrs.  Ellis  a 
little  while  ago  that  you  were  "quite  pleased  with 
Miss  Seton's  appearance,"  did  you  not  mean  that 
her  dress  pleased  you  ? 

Mother.  No,  my  dear,  I  did  not  intend  that, 
for  I  do  not  remember  what  her  dress  was;  only 
that  it  was  suitable  to  the  weather. 

Lucy.  Well,  mama,  what  do  you  mean  by  ap- 
pearance ? 

Mother.  I  mean  conversation  and  behavior — 
and  those  are  the  things  I  wish  my  little  girl  to  be 
particular  about,  and  not  give  herself  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  about  the  sleeve  of  her  frock,  whether  it 
is  in  the  fashion  or  not.  But  show  by  all  her  con- 
duct at  home  and  abroad,  that  her  heart  is  direct- 
ed by  the  Bible,  and  then  whatever  be  her  dress 
she  will  be  a  Christian  and  a  lady.  [ib. 


BENEVOLENCK. 


From  the  New-Hampshire  Repository. 
THE  LITTLE  WANDERER. 

A  few  weeks  since,  being  at  the  house  of  one  of 
my  father's  friends,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  man- 
agement of  his  family,  especially  that  part  which 
pertains  to  the  instruction  of  his  children.  We 
had  been  conversing  about  the  benevolent  efforts 
which  ars  now  making  to  lay  the  treasures  of  the 
Gospel  at  the  feet  of  every  human  being.  We 
were  about  closing  the  interesting  conversation 
when  a  white  headed  little  boy,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening very  attentively,  climbed  upon  his  father's 
knees  and  inquired  "  what  made  people  give  away 
their  money,  and  do  so  many  missionary  things?" 
"The  same  reason,  my  son,  that  caused  Jesus 
Christ  to  come  to  our  world  and  die  for  us.  Do 
you  know  why  he  did  this?"  "Yes,  father,  to 
save  lost  men  ;  but  what  is  meant  by  lost  men  ;" 
"  I  will  tell  you,  my  child,  as  well  as  I  can.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  a  friend  who  was  travelling  in  the 
northern  part  of  Vermont.  The  country  was  then 
mostly  new — the  trees  were  not  cut  down,  houses 
were  not  thickly  built.  My  friend  was  on  horse- 
back. He  was  one  day  belated,  and  as  the  night 
came  on,  he  was  just  entering  some  woods  which 
were  several  miles  through,  before  he  could  come 
to  a  house. — Soon  darkness  came  on,  together 
with  thick  fog  It  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not 
see  to  guide  his  horse,  and  so  let  him  follow  his 
own  course.  The  wolves  were  prowling  and  howl- 
ing around,  and  now  and  then  the  yell  of  a  cata- 
mount would  echo  through  the  forest.  As  my 
friend  was  rilling  slowly  along  in  (bis  gloomy  situa- 
tion he  thought  he  heard  a  child  cry  !  He  stopped 
and  listened.  He  still  heard  it.  It  seemed  to  be 
off  in  the  woods  on  ihe  right,  perhaps  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fifty  rods.  He  listened  and  still  heard  its 
cry.  What  should  he  do?  He  did  not  know  but 
it  was  a  catamount,  as  they  will  sometimes  imitate 
a  voice,  in  order  to  allure,  men  to  them.  He  did 
not  know  but  robbers  wished  to  draw  him  away 
that  Ihey  might  murder  him.  If  it  was  a  child,  it 
was  so  dark  he  knew  not  as  he  could  find  it.  He 
listened,  and  now  and  then  heard  its  cry  continue. 
He  was  a  resolute  and  benevolent  man  ;  so  he 
dismounted,  tied  his  horse,  and  went  into  the  wood 
towards  where  he  heard  the  cry. — After  going  for- 
ty rods  he  stopped  and  listened,  and  heard  the  cry 
off  still  farther  in  a  different  direction.  He  follows 
it.  Afler  going  some  dislance,  he  stops,  stands 
bending  forward  in  the  attitude  of  lisjening — all  is 
silent  and  dark;  something  catches  hold  of  his 
pantaloons  and  pulls — he  stoops  down  to  see  what 


it  is,  when  a  sweet  voice  says,  "  Pa!  is  it  you  V 
He  took  up  the  little  boy,  about  three  or  four  years 
old  !  He  now  seeks  for  his  horse,  and  as  if 
Providence  gave  special  direction,  he  comes  out 
right  by  him.  He  rode  forward  with  the  boy  in 
his  arms,  till  he  came  to  a  house.  On  entering, 
he  found  it  was  the  house  of  the  little  child's  fath- 
er, to  whom  he  now  brought  back  his  little  lost 
boy.  The  father  and  mother  almost  fainted  when 
they  saw  their  son,  and  all  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  jumped  and  clapped  their  hands, 
when  they  again  saw  little  Henry  return.  Poor 
little  fellow  !  he  had  been  lost  from  his  father's 
house  almost  three  days,  and  they  had  been  all  this 
time  seeking  him.  He  was  pale,  and  almost  starv- 
ed ;  but  he  was  glad  to  get  home,  and  his  return 
filled  the  family  with  great  joy,  for  they  were 
mourning  and  weeping  over  him,  when  the  stranger 
brought  him  in  !  Now,  my  son,  was  it  not  noble, 
generous,  and  benevolent,  for  my  friend  thus  to 
expose  his  life,  to  seek  the  little  wandering  Henry 
in  the  dark  woods?" — "  Yes,  father;  he  was 
a  brave,  good  man."  "  Well,  it  was  such  a  spirit 
— such  a  compassion,  that  caused  Jesus  Christ  to 
come  into  the  world,  when  all  men  had  left  their 
father's  house,  like  little  Henry  and  were  wander- 
ing in  darkness  and  sin,  as  he  was  in  the  wilder- 
ness. God  is  our  father,  and  heaven  our  home  ; 
but  men  are  going  astray  and  are  not  seeking  this 
home.  You  see,  then,  why  it  is  that  good  people 
send  missionaries  and  Bibles  to  the  heathen  ;  it  is 
because  they  feel  compassion  for  them  ;  because 
Christ  has  commanded  them  to  go  and  call  his 
world  of  wanderers  to  return  to  their  Father's 
house."  S.  J.   W 


THE     SABBATH    SCHOOL, 


THE    BRIGHT  LITTLE    BOY   AND  HIS    TEACHER. 
[Tliis  story  is  a  very  interesting  one  for  Sabbath  school  Teachers. 

I  should  think  it  would  he   well  for  you  to  shew   it  to  your 

Teacher.— Ed.  of  Youth'  Companion.'] 
While  a  member  of  college,  peculiar  circum- 
stances led  me  to  open  a  Sabbath  school  in  a  dis- 
tant neglected  neighborhood,  yet  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  town.  At  first  the  project  was  greatly 
ridiculed,  and  by  many  greatly  opposed.  But  ridi- 
cule and  opposition  gradually  melted  away,  and  in 
a  short  time  1  had  over  seventy  scholars.  The 
room  in  which  we  met  was  an  unfinished  chamber 
of  a  poor  lame  woman — the  only  place  that  was  of- 
fered. The  floor  was  not  nailed  down,  and  neith- 
er ceiling  nor  plaster  had  ever  been  seen  in  the 
chamber.  The  chimney  passed  up  in  the  centre, 
and  the  bare  rafters  were  over  our  heads.  Yet 
never  did  I  see  brighter  or  happier  faces  than 
among  ihe  little  groups  with  which  I  regularly 
met.  They  lived  so  far  from  meeting  that  few 
could  attend,  or  rather  their  parents  felt  too  indif- 
ferent tocarry  them,  so  that  their  Sabbath  school 
embraced  all  that  was  Sabbath  to  them.  It  is  now 
many  years  since,  and  I  suppose  they  have  all 
grown  up,  or  have  been  removed  into  eternity  ere 
this  lime,  but  lean  never  forgot  this,  my  first  Sab- 
bath school,  nor  the  individual  countenances  of 
which  it  was  composed. 

One  sultry  Sabbaih  I  had  walked  out  to  meet 
my  school,  and  at  the  close  of  their  recitations 
found  myself  weary  and  unwell.  The  children 
were  expecting  me  to  give  them  a  history  of  the 
holy  Sabbath  from  its  first  appointment,  and  tell 
them  why  God  appointed  it,  ant!  what  were  our  </«- 
lies  in  reca^d  to  it.  For  so  I  had  promised  them 
1  would  do  ;  and  so  in  fact  I  had  prepared  myself 
to  do.  But  being  weary  and  feeling  unwell,  1  told 
them  that  for  these  reasons,  I  should  defer  it  till 
the  next  Sabbath.  While  making  this  apology,  I 
noticed  a  bright  litlle  boy,  sitting  near  me,  looked 
oreatly  disappointed.  He  had  expected  to  hear 
about  the  holy  Sabbaih.  Oh,  had  I  remembred 
lhat  Christ  taught  a  poor  woman  of  Samaria,  not- 
withstanding he  was  weary  and  faint,  should  I  not 
have  done  differently? 

The  next  Sabbath  came  and  my  school  were 
again  coming  together.  On  arriving  at  ihe  house, 
instead  of  finding  them  all  quietly  in  their  seats  as 
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usual,  I  found  ihem  grouped  around  the  door, 
some  sobbing,  others  looking  frightened— all  silent. 
On  inquiring  into  the  cause,  they  told  me  that  lit- 
tle  had  just  been  killed  by  the  mill!  this  was 

all  they  knew  about  it.  At  the  head  of  the  little 
llock  I  went  to  the  house  where  the  child  lived. 
At  the  door  I  was  met  by  the  father  of  the  boy, 
who  was  wringing  his  hands  in  agony,  his  lace 
swollen  and  red,  his  eyes  sunken  and  glaring,  and 
his  breath  loaded  with  the  fumes  of  ardent  spirits. 
"  Oh  !"  cried  the  man,  "  I  might  have  known  it,  1 
might  have  known  it."  "Might  have  known 
what,  sir!"  "Oh,  I  might  have  known  that  to- 
day, one  of  the  family  must  go: — but  I  did  not 
thiuk-did  not  think  it  was  to  be  my  youngest  boy  !" 
"  Pray  how  did  you  know  that  one  must  die  to- 
day?" "  Why,  when  I  came  home  late  last  eve- 
ning old  Rover,  (pointing  to  a  stupid  old  dog 
that  lay  crouched  under  the  table)  sat  on  the  door 
steps,  with  his  face  to  the  east,  howling  and  howl- 
ing; I  knew  then  some  one — or,  I  might  have 
known   that  someone  must  go  to-day; — but  did 

not  think   it  must  be  my  poor  little !"    "Do 

you. believe  there  is  a  God  I"  "  Oh  yes, — have  no 
doubt  of  it."  "  Do  you  suppose  he  reveals  events 
to  a  dog,  a  creature  without  a  soul  and  without 
reason,  which  he  does  not  reveal  to  the  wisest  of 
men?  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a  dog 
to  howl  in  the  evening,  and  as  to  his  face  being 
towards  the  east  I  see  nothing  strange  in  that  since 
your  house  faces  the  east."  "Ah!  I  might  have 
known  it  would  come" — and  again  he  turned  away 
i0  sob — and  I  doubt  not  to  drink,  and  to  wonder 
over  his  stupidity. 

I  led  my  scholars  into  the  opposite  room.  They 
s»emed  to  breathe  only  from  the  top  of  their  lungs. 
I  took  away  the  while  napkin,  and  there  was  little 

-a  mangled   corpse!     The   children   were   all 

hushed  as  they  gazed.  The  little  girls  lifted  their 
handkerchiefs  and  their  aprons  to  their  faces.  The 
little  boys  wiped  their  eyes  with  the  sleeves  of  their 
jackets.  For  some  weeks  it  had  been  very  dry,  and 
the  streams  had  become  low.  But  during  uhe  pre- 
ceding day  and  night  a  heavy  rain  had  fallen.  A 
mill,  on  a  small  stream  near  by,  which  had  stood 
still  for  some  time  for  want  of  water,  was  put  a  go- 
ing early  on  the  Sabbath  morning.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  miller  had  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 
About  an  hour  before  the  Sabbath  school  usually  as- 
sembled, little had  gone  down  to  the  mill  stream 

to  bathe.  The  child  had  never  seen  his  parents 
sanctify  the  Sabbath.  He  swam  out  into  the  stream 
— the  current  was  strong — too  strong  for  him — he 
raised  the  Gry  of  distiess — the  miller  heard  him 
and  saw  him,  but  had  no  presence  of  mind.  The 
current  swept  along — the  child  struggled — again 
cried  for  help — the  waters  rushed  on — he  was 
sucked  down  the  flue — the  great  mill-wheel  rolled 
around — and  he  was  instantly  crushed  and  dead  ! 
Scarcely  had  his  last  cry  reached  the  ears  of  the 
miller,  before  his  mangled  corpse  was  in  sight.  It 
was  the  same  little  boy  that  had  looked  so  disap- 
pointed on  the  preceding  Sabbath,  because  I  oinit- 
tvl  to  talk  about  the  holy  Sabbath  ! 

While  standing  beside  the  lifeless  clay  of  this 
fair  child,  with  all  the  children  standing  around 
me,  my  reflections  were  awful  indeed.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  child  would  cry  out,  Oh,  had  you  kept 
your  word  and  told  us  about  breaking  the  Sabbath 
he  would  not  have  gone  into  the  water — he  would 
not  have  been  killed.  It  seems  as  if  the  lips, 
though  sealed  by  the  hand  of  death,  would  open 
and  upbraid  me  for  my  neglect.  Had  I  been  faith- 
ful and  not  put  off  my  duty,  probably  this  life 
would  have  been  secured — perhaps  an  undying 
soul  would  have  been  saved  from  the  guilt  of  being 
an  everlasting  enemy  of  God.  What  sacrifices 
would  I  not  have  made,  could  that  child  once 
more  have  gone  into  the  Sabbath  school.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  look  back  upon  that  scene  with- 
out great  pain.  I  have  sometimes  mentioned  it 
to  the  teachers  of  Sabbath  schools,  and  by  it,  urg- 
ed them  never  to  put  off  till  the  next  Sabbath,  r.ny 
duty  which  may  be  performed  on  this.  And  since 
I  have  been  in  the  ministry,  I  have  frequently  re- 
called that  Sabbath  when  I  felt  weary,  and  feeble, 


and  templed  to  put  off  some  duty  to  a  more  con- 
venient season,  and  truly  thankful  shall  I  feel,  if 
at  the  great  day  of  accounts,  it  may  be  seen  that 
this  simple  narration  shall  have  quickened  any  in 
duty.  O.   E. 


EDITOItlAL. 


HOUSE  OF  REFORMATION  AT  SOUTH 
BOSTON. 


When  a  person  visits  Boston  and  walks  down  up- 
on one  of  the  wharves,  which  project  out  into  the 
water,  his  attention  will  be  attracted  towards  two 
large  white  buildings  which  may  be  seen  across 
the  water,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  harbor, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city.  One  of  them  he  is 
told  is  a  building  for  the  poor — called  the  House 
of  Industry  ;  the  other  for  boys  who  having  been  ar- 
rested for  some  crime,  and  tried  in  a  court  o(  jus- 
tice are  sentenced  to  be  confined  there.  It  is  call- 
ed the  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents. These  boys  there  receive  instruction,  and 
every  effort  is  made  to  induce  them  to  re- 
form and  to  become  in  time  respectable  members 
of  the  community.  A  week  or  two  since  I  visited 
this  interesting  establishment.  I  was  one  of  a  large 
parly  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  about  fifty  in  num- 
ber, who  went  for  the  same  purpose  of  witnessing 
some  of  the  exercises.  Many  of  these  persons 
were  teachers. 

We  went  in  stage-coaches  and  after  riding  thro' 
the  city,  over  South  Boston  bridge,  we  soon  came 
into  a  very  pleasant,  open  country.  We  proceeded 
a  mile  or  more  not  far  from  the  shore  of  the  har- 
bor, and  soon  came  in  sight  of  a  spacious  farm. 
It  was  composed  of  hills  and  tallies  and  the  fields 
were  large  and  pleasant.  The  whole  ground  was 
enslosed  with  a  strong  high  fence  of  posts.  We 
rode  for  some  time  near  it  and  came  to  a  gate. 
Here  was  a  small  house  in  which  the  man  lived 
whose  business  it  was  to  tend  the  gate.  No  per- 
sons were  ever  allowed  to  pass  through  unless  they 
had  received  a  special  written  permission.  To- 
day the  gale  was  open,  as  the  company  were  ex- 
pected, and  we  rode  in  towards  the  principal  buil- 
ding along  a  fine  smooth  road.  The  fields  and 
garden  were  laid  out  very  beautifully  and  there 
were  a  great  many  trees  planted,  which  began  to 
look  green.  The  whole  scene  was  smiling  and 
cheerful.  At  last  we  drove  up  to  the  door  of  a 
large  white  stone  building,  in  which  the  bbys  re- 
side and  having  alighted  and  ascended  some  steps, 
we  came  inlo  the  house.  We  went  up  into  the  sec- 
ond or  third  story,  into  a  large  open  room  used  as 
a  school  room.  The  middle  of  it  was  occupied  by 
seats,  benches  without  backs,  and  these  were  filled 
with  boys,  the  number  being  about  sixty-four. 
Some  of  the  boys  had  around  their  necks  small 
chains,  for  what  purpose  we  were  not  told.  They 
looked  very  neat,  having  on  a  sort  of  uniform  of 
blue  cloth.  All  around  their  seats  was  a  large 
space,  and  beyond  this,  near  the  walls  were  seals. 
These  were  filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
had  come  to  visit  the  school.  When  we  entered 
the  scholars  were  spelling.  It  was  astonishing 
with  what  perfect  distinctness,  regularity  and  ex- 
actness they  pronounced  every  letter,  all  speaking 
together. 

After  the  exercise  in  spelling  was  oter  ihey  were 
examined  by  questions  on  various  subjects  As  an 
example  of  the  manner  of  conducting  these  exer- 
cises, I  have  selected  the  following. 

Teacher.  Name  some  of  the  properties  of  bod- 
ies. 

Pupils.  (Speaking  simultaneously.)  Mobility, 
extension,  solidity,  inertia. 

Teacher.     You  say   that   inertia   is  one  of  the 
properties  of  bodies,  what  do  you  mean  by  inertia? 
Pupils.     It  means  that  bodies  can  neither  move 
themselves,  nor  stop  themselves. 

Teacher.  What,  cannot  bodies  move  themselves 
in  any  case  ? 

Pupils.     No  sir. 

Teacher.     But  cannot  rcy  body  move  itself? 

Pupils.     No  sir. 


Teacher.     Why  it  certainly  moves,  what  moves 
it,  if  it  does  noi  move  itself? 
Pupils.     The  mind. 

Teacher.     The  mind   moves  it,  does   it?    what 
faculty  of  the  mind  ? 
Pupils.     The  will. 

Teacher.  Well,  suppose  I  allow  lhat  the  body 
cannot  move  unless  the  mind  moves  it,  there  are 
certainly  some  things  which  the  mind  does  not 
move.  There  are  the  trees.  Do  not  they  move 
themselves  ? 

Pupils.     No  sir. 
Teacher.     What  moves  ihem  ? 
Pupils.     The  wind. 
Teacher.     What  moves  the  wind  ? 
Pupils.     The  heat. 

The  teacher  here  remarked,  that  one  of  the  boys 
had  on  a  former  occasion  asked  him  when  they 
were  upon  this  subject  what  moved  the  heal,  and 
that  he  could  not  answer.  "  Perjiaps,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  some  person  present  who  can  tell."  No- 
body was  found  who  could  explain  why  the  heat 
moves  so  continually  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 

There  were  several  oilier  topics  on  which  they 
were  examined  In  a  similar  manner.  To  all  the  ques- 
tions their  answers  were  prompt  and  distinct.  They 
were  also  examined  on  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
and  in  all  appeared  equally  interesting  and  ready. 
In  the  exercise  in  Botany  the  teacher  made  use  of 
some  plants  which  were  in  pots  in  the  room,  and 
raisinf  them  up,  pointed  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
flower.  He  asked  questions  at  the  same  lime  and 
all  answered  together,  and  in  great  unison. 

The  behavior  of  these  boys  was  highly  satisfacto- 
ry. They  did  not  show  through  the  whole  any 
symptoms  of  weariness  or  fatigue.  They  formed  a 
line  upon  a  certain-signal,  and  marched  with  the 
most  perfect  time  and  regularity.  During  this  ex- 
ercise I  hey  sung  also. 

They  were  called  upon  to  perform  various  gym- 
nastic exercises.  One  was  to  elevate  their  hands 
and  arms,  so  as  to  bring  simultaneously  a  hand  up- 
on each  shoulder.  Then  ihey  suddenly  raised 
their  arms.  Thus  their  hands  were  brought  over 
their  heads.  The  appearance  r>f  sixly  persons 
with  their  hands  thus  raised  was  very  singular. 

They  stood  very  si  ill  and  straight.  After  bring- 
ing their  hands  down  ihey  were  lold  to  raise  them 
again,  and  to  clap — This  produced  a  very  curious 
effect.  They  clapped  them  over  their  heads. 
Then  behind   their   backs. 

They  then  formed  a  line  and  began  to  march 
and  to  sing.  Their  step  was  slow  and  they  kept 
perfect  lime; — the  tune  was  rather  plaintive. — 
They  marched  towards  the  door  on  one  side  of  the 
room  through  which  the  long  procession  passed.and 
soon  disappeared, leaving  the  visiters  by  themselves. 
Their  retiring  in  this  manner,  singing  as  they  did 
a  sacred  tune  to  religious  words,  had  quite  a  seri- 
ous and  solemn  effect.  The  company  then  came 
down  and  we  returned  in  our  carriages  to  the  city. 


POETRY. 


THERE'S  MUSIC  IN  A  MOTHER'S  VOICE. 
From  Mr.  Bmmct's  "  Songs  of  Solitude." 
There's  music  in  a  mother's  voice, 

More  sweet  than  breezes  sighing; 
There's  kindness  in  a  myther's  glance, 

Too  pure  for  ever  chin;,'. 
There's  love  within  a  mother's  hreasl, 

So  deep,  'tis  still  o'erllowing, 
And  care  for  those  she  calls  her  own, 

Thai's  ever,  ever  growing. 
There's  anguish  in  a  mother's  tear, 

When  farewell  fondly  taking. 
That  so  the  heart  of  pity  moves, 

It  scarcely  keeps  from  breaking. 
And  when  a  mother  kneels  to  Heaven, 

And  for  her  child  is  proving, 
O,  who  shall  half  the  fervor  tell 

That  burns  tn  all  she's  saying  ! 
A  molber  !  how  her  tender  arts 

Can  south  the  breast  of  sadness, 
And  through  the  gloom  of  life  once  more 

Rid  shine  the  sun  of  gladness. 
A  mother  !  when  like  evening's  star, 

Her  cuurse  bath  ceased  before  itf. 
From  brighter  worlds  regard  us  still, 

And  watches  fondly  o'er  us. 
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SCESESOF  EARLY  LIFE. 

By  Jane  Taylor. 

Published  by  James  Luring,  132  Washington   Street,    Boston. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  above  work. 
ON  TRANSIENT  IMPRESSIONS. 

Theodore  in  high  health  and  spirits,  was  enga- 
ged in  boyish  sports  with  his  companions,  when  he 
was  summoned  to  attend  the  dying  bed  of  a  favor- 
ite friend,  a  lad  of  his  own  age,  who  had  been, 
from  his  infancy,  his  intimate  associate.  He  was 
suddenly  seized  with  an  acute  disease  ;  and  in  a 
few  hours,  all  hope  of  recovery  being  over,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  lake  a  last  leave  of  his  friend 
Theodore. 

Theodore  entered  the  darkened  chamber  with  a 
trembling  step;  and  with  mingled  feelings  of  awe, 
grief,  and  terror,  approached  the  bed  of  death. 

The  curtain  was  undrawn,  and  when  he  beheld 
the  altered  countenance,  and  heard  the  feeble  ac- 
cents of  his  dying  companion,  this,  thought  he,  is  a 
scene  I  shall  never,  never,  forget !  His  friend's  fail- 
ing strength  allowed  him  to  speak  but  a  few  words  ; 
but  they  were  words  of  high  import.  "  Theodore," 
he  said,  "  a  very  little  lime  ago  I  was  strong  and 
well,  as  you  are;  now  I  am  dying!  Oh,  that 
my  short  life  had  been  better  improved  1  Oh,  that 
I  had  thought  more  of  eternity,  and  had  been  bet- 
ter prepared  for  it !  I  cannot  say  all  I  would  :  but 
learn  from  me,  how  uncertain  life  is,  and  remem- 
ber that  religion  is  'the  one  thing  needful  !'  "  The- 
odore groaned  and  wept ;  kissed  his  friend's  ghast- 
ly cheek,  and  retired  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  In  a 
few  hours,  he  heard  that  he  was  no  more  :  his  tears 
flowed  afresh  ;  be  thought  again,  and  again,  of  his 
dying  words,  and  was  persuaded  that  they  would 
never  be  forgotten.  He  went  afterwards,  to  take 
a  last  look  at  his  beloved  companion.  With  what 
feelings  did  he  enter  the  gloomy  apartment  !  he 
shrunk  back  as  he  approached  the  place  where 
the  coffin  stood,  and  felt  inexpressibly  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  its  bright,  mournful  ornaments. 
When  the  white  napkin  that  covered  the  well- 
known  face  was  removed,  he  started,  and  feared 
to  trust  his  eyes  to  gaze  upon  it.  Ah  !  how  lately 
had  he  seen  that  pale  countenance  warm,  ruddy, 
and  sparkling  with  mirth  and  happiness!  Theo- 
dore returned  slowly  home, viewing  every  object  in  a 
new  light ;  the  impressions  he  felt  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life, — the  reality  of  death, — the  value  of 
religion,  were  strong  and  lively.  He  attended  his 
friend's  fgneral ;  arrayed  in  deep  mourning  he  fol- 


lowed in  the  slow  train  ;  stood  on  the  verge  of  the 
deep,  dark  grave;  witnessed  the  last  sad  rite;  and 
retired  sorrowful  and  serious.  The  next  day,  and 
the  next,  the  thoughts  of  this  mournful  event  nev- 
er left  him  for  a  momem  ;  and  for  many  days  he 
was  more  than  usually  serious,  thoughtful,  and  at- 
tentive. He  went  alone  morning  and  evening  to 
pray  and  to  read  the  Bible.  He  joined  in  all  the 
religious  duties  of  the  family  without  suffering  wan- 
dering thoughts  to  intrude.  The  following  Sab- 
bath did  not  seem  "a  weariness"  to  him  :  he  was 
glad  to  have  his  attention  called  to  those  things 
which*  he  felt  to  be  of  supreme  importance.  But 
at  length,  returning  to  his  ordinary  occupations  and 
amusements,  his  spirits  revived,  and  with  that  his 
former  feeling  began  to  return  :  every  day  render- 
ed his  late  impressions  fainter ;  every  time  they  re- 
turned it  was  with  decreased  force,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  he  was  in  much  about  the  same  state  of 
mind  as  before  the  event  happened. 

One  day  Theodore  met  with  the  interesting  me- 
moirs of  a  young  man  who  had  early  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attainments  in  science  and  literature. 
He  read  with  avidity  ;  and  as  he  read  his  ambition 
was  roused,  his  enthusiasm  kindled  :  he  remarked 
by  what  means  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  by  what 
industry,  perseverance,  and  self-denial,  he  had  con- 
quered all  difficulties  :  and  Theodore  determined 
no  longer  to  be  contented  with  performing  the 
common  daily  drudgery  of  an  ordinary  school-boy, 
but  thenceforward  to  make  similar  exertions,  in 
the  hope  of  similar  success,  Accordingly,  the  next 
day  he  arose  betimes,  surprised  his  masters  by  his 
extraordinary  diligence,  and  applied  to  his  studies 
even  during  the  intervals  usually  devoted  to  recrea- 
tion. This  continued,  with  small  abatement,  for 
a  few  days  :  but  then  his  energy  began  to  relax  : 
he  yielded  to  this  and  the  other  excuse  ;  forgot  the 
book  that  had  stimulated  him  ;  and  was  soon  as 
little  studious  as  before  he  read  it. 

Although  Theodore  was  by  no  means  an  undu- 
tiful  son,  yet  there  were  times,  when,  if  his  parents 
thwarted  his  wishes,  he  would  put  on  a  sullen  look, 
and  give  a  short  answer.  At  length  his  mother 
was  laid  on  a  sick  bed  ;  she  became  so  extremely 
ill,  that  they  feared  she  would  not  recover  :  and 
now  he  was  in  the  deepest  distress  :  he  knelt  by 
her  bedside;  lamented  in  bitterness,  that  he  had 
ever  spoken  an  unkind  word  to  her;  and  resolved, 
and  promised,  that  if  she  did  but  revive,  she  should 
never  have  to  complain  of  it  again.  At  last  she 
began  to  amend.  Theodore  was  rejoiced;  he 
attended  her  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  flew 
to  execute  all  her  commands.  And  yet,  when  she 
was  quite  well,  the  very  first  time  that  she  had  oc- 
casion to  reprove  him,  he  returned  her  a  frownino- 
look,  and  sullen  answer. 

Once,  in  walking  out  with  his  father,  he  was  ta- 
ken into  a  wretched  cottage,  where  a  poor  sick 
man  and  ten  small  children  were  without  bread. 
They  were  half  naked,  and  seemed  perishing  for 
want  of  food  and  fire.  Theodore's  heart  yearned 
at  the  sight :  the  eldest  was  a  lad  of  his  own  size ; 
but  what  a  difference  !  as  he  stood  beside  him,  nnd 
compared  his  own  comfortable  dress, — his  bright 
boots,  warm  great-coat,  and  neat  appearance,  with 
that  poor  shivering  lad's  ragged  jacket,  and  bare 
feet,  he  felt  ashamed  of  having  squandered  many  an 
idle  shilling,  that  would  have  done  so  much  good 
here,  on  trifling  gratifications  for  himself.  "And 
there  are  thousands,"  thought  he,  "  besides  these, 
enduring  the  same  want  and  hardship.  He  imme- 
diately emptied  his  pockets  for  their  relief:  and, 
when  he  returned  home  to  a  blazing  fire  and  good 
dinner,  he  hoped  he  should  never  again  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  miseries  of  the  poor.     But  amid  other 


scenes,  the  wretched  cottage  was  soon  forgotten  ; 
and  his  next  month's  allowance  was  spent  as  it  had 
usually   been. 

It  was  the  Sunday  after  new-year's  day  ;  and 
Theodore  went  in  the  evening,  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  hear  a  sermon  to  young  people.  The 
text  was,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth."  The  minister  spoke  in  a  very  impres- 
sive, affectionate  manner ;  he  made  the  most  search- 
ing address  to  their  consciences, — the  most  lively 
appeal  to  their  feelings.  The  place  was  crowded  ; 
the  prayers,  the  hymns,  were  suitable  and  affecting  ; 
attention  was  excited  ;  tears  were  shed  ;  and  The- 
odore's flowed  among  the  rest.  The  service  clo- 
sed, and  he  secretly  exclaimed,  "The  Lord  shall 
be  the  guide  of  my  youth,  and  my  portion  for  ever." 
He  returned  home  ;  wept,  prayed  ;  called  to  mind 
his  conduct  in  the  past  year;  how  his  resolutions 
had  failed  ;  how  impressions  had  worn  off:  he 
thought  again  of  his  deceased  friend  ;  and  felt 
thankful  that,  although  a  cumberer  of  the  ground, 
he  had  been  spared  yet  another  year.  He  thought 
of  the"  sins  and  follies  of  his  childhood  and  youth  :" 
then  of  the  swift  passage  of  life  ;  how  short  a  time 
it  seemed  since  the  last  Dew-year  ;  and  how  one 
after  another  would  thus  pass  away,  and  bring  him 
certainly  and  soon  to  the  end  of  life.  "  Let  me 
then  redeem  the  precious  time,"  said  Theodore, 
"  now  before  those  evil  days  come  !  Let  me  begin 
this  new  year  well;  let  it  be  spent  better  than  the 
last !"  Thus  he  retired  to  rest,  with  a  serious 
spirit. 

He  arose  briskly  the  next  day.  It  was  a  fine, 
bright,  cheerful  Monday  morning,  and  Theodore, 
in  high  spirits,  ran  off  to  skate  on  the  river.  Thus 
the  morning  was  spent,  and  in  the  evening  he  went 
to  meet  a  large  parly  of  young  people.  Several 
days  passed  in  similar  diversions,  till,  by  the  lime 
he  returned  to  his  usual  pursuits,  when  he  thought 
to  have  put  his  good  resolutions  in  practice,  he  had 
almost  forgotten  that  it  was  a  new  year.  There 
was  npthing  that  made  it  appear  to  differ  from  the 
old  one  :  Things  therefore  went  on  with  Theo- 
dore much  as  usual ;  nor  does  it  seem  veiy  proba- 
ble that  the  present  year  will  afford  him  less  painful 
reflections  than  the  last. 

Now,  should  any  reader  be  surprised  at  this  re- 
cital, and  consider  it  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
levity  and  thoughtlessness,  we  would  request  him 
to  pause  for  a  moment ;  to  examine  his  own  heart ; 
and  to  recollect  his  own  experience.  To  whom 
have  not  some  similar  events  occurred  ?  On  whom 
have  not  some  similar  impressions  been  made?  Few 
are  so  young,  but  that  they  also  have  been  alarmed 
by  the  death  of  some  associate;  few  so  insensible, 
as  not  to  have  felt  it  as  a  solemn  warning.  Who 
among  them  has  not  been  stimulated,  at  times,  to 
unusual  exertion  in  their  pursuits,  by  the  anima- 
ting example  of  others ;  or  by  some  quickening 
motive?  Have  not  many  of  them,  upon  the  sick- 
ness or  death  of  some  dear  relation,  felt  the  pangs 
of  remorse  at  not  having  fufilled  "  the  law  of  kind- 
ness" toward*  ihem  ?  Who  has  not  felt  occasional 
self-reproach  when  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  and  formed  fresh  resolutions  to  -assist  ihem  ? 
Who,  on  lhose  returning  seasons,  which  more  par- 
ticularly remind  us  of  the  flight  of  lime,  and  of  the 
brevity  of  life,  has  not  resolved  to  commence  a  new 
course,  and  to  walk  thenceforward  in  the  pleasant 
and  peaceful  paths  of  heavenly  wisdom  I  And  Oh  I 
which  of  our  readers  has  not  many,  many  a  time, 
felt  lively  convictions  under  the  preaching  of  their 
faithful  ministers,  and  felt  their  word  to  be  "  quick 
and  powerful  ?"  But  have  these  impressions  in 
every  instance,  been  lasting?  This  is  the  ques- 
tion which  each  must  answer  satisfactorily  for  him- 
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self  before  he  should  cast  one  slone  of  censure  at 
Theodore.  Alas',  how  many  Monday  mornings 
witness  such  fading  impressions  !  How  often  does 
it  happen,  that  before  the  grass  begins  to  spring, 
— before  a  single  flower  blooms  on  the  grave  where 
we  wept,  and  resolved,  the  eye  that  wept,  and  the 
heart  that  promised,  have  been  again  foolishly  fixed 
upon  a  vain  world  I 


HABIATI  VE. 


From  the  S.  S.  Herald. 
THE  LITTLE  ISRAELITISH  MAIDEN. 

Who  has  read  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  been 
not  only  deeply  interested,  but  delighted  and  af- 
fected, by  the  simplicity  and  artless  pathos  of  some 
of  its  narratives  1  In  reading  the  account  of  Naa- 
marv's  leprosy  and  its  cure,  my  mind  was  arrested 
by  the  words  of  the  little  Israelitish  maid,. "  would 
to  God,  my  Lord  were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in 
Samaria,,  fur  he  would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy." 

Who  was  this  little  girl,  that  she' dare  utter  her 
wishes  with  respect  to  the  captain  of  the  hosts  of 
the'  king  of  Syria,  who  was  a  mighty  man  in  valor, 
and  high  in  honor  with  his  master  ?  Ah  !  she  was 
a  slave  now,  a  little  captive,  whom  the  Syrians  had 
brought  from  the  land  of  Israel !  and  she  waited  on 
Naaman's  wife.-  Far  different  were  the  scenes 
around  her  from  those  she  had  left  in  the  goodly 
land  of  her  fathers.  There  Jehovah  was  their  law- 
giver, and  his  prophets  their  guides  and  counsel- 
lors. From  the  confidence  with  which  she  spoke 
of  the  prophet's  ability  to  heal  her  master,  we  may 
suppose  she  was  the  offspring  of  pious  parents, 
whose  hospitable  doors  were  ever  open  to  the  man 
of  God,  whose  miracles  and  works  of  benevolence, 
had  gained  for  him,  not  only  the  favor  and  confi- 
dence of  the  old,  but  the  veneration  of  the  young. 
Now  lorn  away  from  friends,  relatives,  and  home, 
introduced  among  idolaters  and  strangers,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  she  would  have  forgotten  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  knell  at  the  altar  of  Baal  whose 
worshippers  were  her  companions.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  little  stranger.  She  siill  medi- 
tated on  the  wonderful  tokens  of  power  and  good- 
ness, which  the  Lord  had  shown  towards  her  peo- 
ple, through  his  prophet  Elisha.  And  with  the  as- 
surance of  faith,  that  he  delights  to  bless  all,  that 
apply  to  him  with  humble  confidence,  she  speaks 
out  in  the  fervency  of  her  soul.  We  may  imagine 
a  crowd  of  recollections  and  emotions  to  come  over 
her  soul.  She  thought  of  all  the  good  things  this 
man  of  God  had  wrought  in  Israel ;  and  how  he 
had  built  up  and  instructed  the  schools  of  the  proph- 
ets, and  fed  them  by  miracle,  when  there  was  fam- 
ine in  the  land  ;  how  he  had  saved  the  two  sons  of 
the  widow  from  bondage,  and  restored  the  son  of 
the  Shunamite  to  life  ;  how  from  givinw  the  man- 
dales  of  heaven  to  ihe  king  on  his  throne,  he  had 
returned  to  dwell  in  the  humble  abodes  of  the 
pooi  of  his  people.  And  then  she  thought,  'oh! 
if  my  master  could  see  this  holy  man,  and  be  heal- 
ed of  his  leprosy,  then  he  would  forsake  his  idols, 
and  instead  of  kneeling  in  the  house  of  Rimmon, 
he  would  worship  towards  the  holy  temple  which  is 
in  Jerusalem.'  And  peihaps  ihe  idea  occurred  to 
her,  that  if  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  were  in- 
troduced into  Syria,  the  way  might  be  opened  for 
her  restoration  to  the  home  of  her  childhood,  the 
land  of  her  affections. 

Her  deportment  towards  her  supeiiors  must  have 
been  very  amiable  and  engaging,  to  have  gained  so 
much  influence  over  their  minds;  for  as  soon  as 
Naaman's  wife  heard  her  words,  she  repealed  ihem 
to  her  husband,  who  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
the  truth  of  her  statement.or  the  ability  of  ihe  proph- 
et (o  perform  this  miracle  But  from  his  subsequent 
conduct,  we  perceive  that  he  hail  no  just  ideas  of 
the  God  in  whose  name  these  wonders  were  per- 
formed, or  of  the  spiril  in  which  we  must  approach 
him.  How  fortunate  it  was  that  his  servants  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  curb  his  proud  and  impetuous 
feelings,  ami  to  comply  with  the  prophet's  simple 
directions.  We  know  the  sequel,  how  the  power 
and  mercy  of  God  were  displayed,  not  only  in  re- 
moving the  disease  of  his  body,  but  in  renovating 


his  moral  nature.  He  was  now  made  whole,  both 
in  hearl  and  in  life,  and  became,  from  ihie  time,  a 
servant  of  the  "  King  of  kings." 

What  do  we  learn  from  this  little  story?  Is  it 
not  the  influence,  that  even  the  humblest  creature 
may  exert,  whose  heart  is  filled  with  that  benevo- 
lence which  honors  God,  and  benefits  our  fellow 
beings?  Let  us  think  how  much  more  Naaman 
ivas  indebted  to  this  liule  captive  who  was  instru- 
mental in  removing  his  loathsome  disease,  than  to 
his  king  for  all  the  honors  he  conferred  upon  him. 
. V. 


RELIGION. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
LETTER  FROM  A  LITTLE  GIRL  TO  HER 
PASTOR. 

Dear  Mr.  J? .     You  have  been  so  kind   to 

me,  that  I  want  to  write  to  you,  and  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  feel  to  you,  for  your  faithfulness  to  me, 
when  I  was  awakened  to  see  what  a  wicked  sinner 
I  was.  I  prayed  much  to  God  for  mercy,  and  all 
my  pious  good  friends  told  me  to  pray.  I  was  told 
that  I  must  give  my  heart  to  God,  and  I  knew  I 
must,  and  I  tried  to  do  it;  but  I  did  not  under- 
stand what  it  meant  exactly,  or  what  I  must  do — 
but  don't  you  recollect  one  day  when  you  came  in 
after  school?  Then.mydear  pastor,  you  explained  to 
me  all  about  it,  and  what  it  was  to  throw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Saviour,  as  it  were;  those  lit- 
tle stories  you  told  me  made  me  understand  it. 
And  in  the  afternoon  I  fell  on  my  knees  before  my 
God,  and  I  meant  to  die  there  if  I  did  not  find 
mercy;  but  O !  I  did  find  mercy,  and  God  pardon- 
ed my  sins,  and  the  dear  Saviour  seemed  very 
lovely  and  precious  to  my  soul  ;  and  I  came  out  of 
my  chamber  and  told  all  the  folks  how  good  this 
dear  Saviour  was  to  me.  I  love  you  dearly  for 
your  kindness  to  me.  O  how  bind  you  have  been 
to  my  brother  and  sisters,  in  leading  them  to  the 
Saviour.  1  shall  always  love  you  and  pray  to  my 
God  to  reward  you.  I  hive  every  body  that  loves 
my  dear  Saviour,  though  I  don't  love  any  body  as 
well  as  I  do  God,  and  I  would  leave  every  body 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  ; 
I  very  ofien  sin  against  my  Saviour,  and  I  cry  about 
it,  and  feel  very  unhappy,  but  I  pray  for  God  to 
forgive  me,  and  I  feel  comfort  again.  "  Now  I  nev- 
er want  to  sin  against  God,  I  want  to  serve  him 
all  my  days.  I  can  never  love  him  enough.  How 
can  I  live  and  never  sin  any  more;  will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me?  Accept  this  from  a  lit- 
tle child.  M.  P.  K. 


THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL, 


From  the  S.  S.  Treasury. 
FAITHFULNESS  REWARDED. 

A  friend  of  mine  engaged  in  a  Sabbath  school 
about  four  years  ago,  with  a  class  of  six  interest- 
ing children  of  different  ages  ;  this  class  was  alter- 
wards  considerably  enlarged,  and  averaged  about 
eight  or  nine.  Their  teacher  habitually  felt  her- 
self employed  in  a  gnat  work,  and  her  example  of 
punctuality  and  perseverance  was  very  salutary.  I 
have  known  her  to  rise  in  cold  winter  weather,  be- 
fore the  dawning  of  the  day,  to  prepare  her  heart 
for  the  important  business  of  teaching  these  pre- 
cious souls  the  way  to  Christ ;  and  often  have  I 
known  her  to  enter  upon  the  labors  of  the  day  with- 
out allowing  herself  time  to  take  her  usual  refresh- 
ment. She  was  careful  to  redeem  time  to  study 
and  pray  over  the  given  lesson,  day  after  day,  and 
so'  deeply  engrossed  were  her  thoughts  with  the 
spiritual  concerns  of  her  scholars,  that  they  were 
constantly  borne  up  before  the  throne  of  grace  in 
all  her  seasons  of  retired  devotion  ;  and  during  her 
week-day  walks  of  "usefulness"  she  often  called  up- 
on their  parents,  and  hy  her  kind  and  courteous 
manner  won  their  confidence  and  esteem.  She 
went  to  her  class  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  richly 
laden  with  the  truths  of  God's  word,  upon  which 
she  had  meditated  through  the  week,  cxpcrling 
they  would  he  set  home  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
children  with  saving  power.  For  months  she  pur- 
sued this  course,  and  then  began  to  reap  a  richer 


harvest  than  she  had  even  dared  to  anticipate.  One 
after  another  melted  down  under  divine  influences, 
and  before  three  years  had  elapsed,  this  faithful 
teacher  had  the  happiness  of  believing  that  five  of 
her  scholars  had  experienced  the  renovating  grace 
of  the  gospel.  Two  had  died,  one  of  them  triumph- 
ing in  Christ ;  the  other,  from  the  nature  of  her 
disease  was  unable  to  converse  after  she  drew  near 
the  gates  of  death ;  but  before  she  was  too  ill  to 
communicate  her  feelings,  she  dwell  much  upon 
what  she  had  learned  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and 
entreated  her  little  sisters  to  take  heed  to  all  the 
instructions  imparted  by  their  teacher, to  cleave  to 
the  school,  and   never,  leave  it.  T. 

UOIALITT, 

For  tlie  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  MORNING  OF  LIFE. 

At  no  period  of  life  are  we  less  exempted  from 
the  tares  and  anxieties  of  the  world  than  in  the 
morning  of  our  days.  It  is  in  the  seasons  of  child- 
hood and  youth  that  evey  day  unfolds  new  pleas- 
ures to  our  opening  minds,  and  every  hour  is  fraught 
with  joy,  and  beauty  and  delight  is  stamped  upon 
everything  that  attracts  our  attention.  Every  ob- 
ject we  behold  seems  inviting, — the  forest — the 
hill — the  ocean,  and  the  sky  have  each  their  pecu- 
liar attributes  of  attraction,  and  our  minds  are  of- 
ten filled  to  overflowing,  with  the  gush  of  joy  that 
darts  in  upon  us.  But  these  seasons  of  fanciful 
dreams  are  soon  gone  by  ;  ere  we  are  aware  of  it, 
the  tide  of  care  has  rolled  its  mighty  waves  acioss- 
our  path,  and  our  bosoms  are  filled  with  untold  anx- 
ieties about  our  future  prospects.  And  in  a  few 
years  more  where  are  we? — mouldering  back  to 
our  original ; — the  places  know  us  not,  over  which 
we  once  trod  with  delight,  and  a  little  hillock  rising 
between  two  mouldering  stones,  is  all  that  remains- 
to  tell  that  we  were  tenants  of  time. 

Children — ye  who  hare  but  lately  commenced 
the  path  of  life — will  ye  not  seek  for  that  which 
will  not  only  make  your  way  more  pleasant  here, 
but  will  lead  you  through  rivers  of  joy,  up  to  the 
paradise  of  God?  Obey  then  the  words  of  endless- 
truth  ;  and  "  remember  your  Creator"  in  the  spring 
lime  of  life;  remember  Him  by  daily  prayer 
and  holy  conversation. — Forsake  all  those  vain 
amusements  that  have  a  pernicious  tendency,  and 
lead  the  mind  away  from  peace.  I  preach  not  aus- 
tere and  dignified  looks — nor  would  I  have  you 
relinquish  innocent  and  healthful  plays;  but  I 
would  have  you  humble  followers  of  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart. — Then  early  renounce 
ihe  ways  of  sin  and  folly — associate  not  with  those 
who  profane  the  Sabbath,  the  word,  or  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  and  you  will  soon  find  by  happy  experi- 
ence that  there  is  more  happiness  lo  be  derived 
from  ihe  employments  of  prayer  and  praise,  than  in 
all  the  vain  and  unsatisfactory  pursuits  of  a  world- 
ly mind.  Religion  will  fit  you  for  everything  in 
life,  and  when  the  hour  of  death  shall  have  arrived, 
it  will  buoy  up  your  spirits  amid  the  wreck  of  na- 
ture, and  transplant  your  soul  into  the  mansions  of 
everlasting  bliss.  D.  C.  C. 


OBITUARY. 


For  Hie  Youth's  Companion. 
A  HAPPY  DEATH. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  we  hear  of  so  much  pa- 
tience manilesled  under  so  intense  agony  as  was 
recently  exhibited  in  a  son  of  Rev.  Mr.  Pomeroy, 
of  Gorham,  who  lately  died  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
age.  For  the  last  seven  months  of  his  life,  he  was 
unable  to  move  an  inch — and  suffering  all  the  lime 
as  much  as  he  did  on  the  day  of  his  death.  Yet 
all  these  distressing  pains  were  borne  without  a 
murmuring  word  or  a  complaining  look.  And  his 
attachment  to  prayer  during  his  whole  sickness, 
which  lasted  over  a  twelvemonth,  was  truly  remark- 
able :  and  especially  to  family  devotion  he  was  un- 
commonly attached.  He  would  request  to  he  awak- 
ened if  he  should  happen  to  fall  asleep  at  such  a  sea- 
son, and  even  when  in  his  keenest  agony.  When 
any  of  his- friends  called  to  see  him,  he  would  in- 
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variably  request  them  lo  kneel  beside  his  bed  and  good  children  go  "  to  hear  of  Christ  and  learn  the 
pray.  And  he  was  greatly  astonished  to  know  ,  way  to  heaven."  He  was  elsewhere — perhaps  pil- 
that  every    body   did    not  observe    family   prayers.  I  fering   from  a  neighbor — perhaps   quarrelling  with 


One  day  he  was  visited  by  a  man  who  had  never 
prayed  in  his  family.  "Now  sir,"  said  the  little 
boy,  "  I  want  you  to  pray  for  me." 

"  Well  I  do  pray  for  you,  it  is  my  heart's  desire 
lhat  you  may  be  relieved  from  pain  and  be  happy." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  pray  with  me." 

But  the  man  refused.  Still  he  was  urged,  and 
urged  again  so  earnestly  that  he  was  at  last  prevail- 
ed upon.  "  I  will  pray  with  you,  my  dear  little 
boy,"  said  the  man  of  sixty  years — and  immediately 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  offered  an  appropriate 
prayer. 

This  affectionate,  suffering  child,  although  as 
much  attached  to  life  perhaps  as  any  one,  never 
expressed  a  desire  to  live ;  and  when  asked  by 
those  whom  he  had  requested  lo  pray  with  him,  for 
what  they  should  pray,  he  replied,  "That  I  may 
be  prepared  to  die,"  and  frequently,  "  That  I  may 
be  prepared  to  die  to  night.'"  He  was  frequently 
heard  to  pray  for  himself  during  the  greater  part  of 
many  sleepless  nights,  that  he  might  he  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  approach  of  death,  which  he 
was  sensible  was  fast  hastening  upon  him.  And 
often  he  was  overheard  asking  his  heavenly  Father 
to  remove  him  from  sin  and  pain  to  a  bettor  world, 
and  where  there  is  no  head-ache;  for  a  disorder  in 
his  head  was  the  source  of  his  greatest  distress. 
He  would  also  select  passages  of  Scripture  for  those 
who  visited  him  to  read,  and  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  he  took  uncommon  interest  in  hearing  the 
word  of  God. 

Perhaps  never  was  a  father  more  attached  to  his 
child  than  Mr.  P  ;  and  as  the  day  of  his  son's  dis- 
solution drew  near,  the  little  boy  would  ask — 
"When  will  you  come,  Pa  ? — when  will  you  come  ?" 
O  he  felt  a  strong  and  ardent  desire  to  have  his 
father  go  with  him  to  the  world  of  bliss.  As  the 
hour  approached  when  this  suffering  ch|ld  was  to 
be  released  from  pain  and  ushered  into  a  purer 
state  of  existence,  he  was  calm  and  untroubled 
in  mind.  The  Saviour  he  loved  had  taken  away 
the  sting  of  death  :  he  had  no  fear,  and  peacefully 
and  undisturbed  he  entered  the  gloomy  vale,  leav- 
ing a  smile  upon  his  brow,  an  index  of  that  sereni- 
ty with  which  his  spirit  burst  through  her  tenement 
of  clay. 

So  often  are  we  furnished  with  biographies  of 
the  peaceful  and  happy  deaths  of  children,  it  may 
be,  that  the  healthy  and  playful  youth  seldom  lay  it 
to  heart.  But  will  you  pass  this  by,  little  friend, 
without  inquiring  about  your  own  preparedness  to 
die,  should  you  be  speedily  called  away  from  your 
juvenile  circles?  It  is  a  ttuth  that  ought  to  sink 
deep  in  every  breast — thou  must  die!  But  ah, 
how  few  among  the  giddy  throng  of  the  young  and 
the  careless  ever  seriously- put  to  themselves  the 
question — Am  I  prepared  to  die?  Do  not  you, 
reader,  put  off  this  momentuous  inquiry  ;  but  try  to 
be  a  young  disciple  of  Jesus  ;  doing  those  things 
only  which  you  know  are  well  pleasing  in  his  sight. 
Be  assured  then,  if  you  do  obey  him,  that  you  also 
will  have  peace  in  death,  and  go  at  last  to  dwell 
with  all  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord.         D.  C.  C. 

AN   UNHAPPY  DEATH. 

Charles  L —  was  privileged  beyond  a  great  ma- 
ny children  ;  although  his  parents  were  poor,  he 
commenced  early  to  attend  a  common  school,  and 
might  have  made  great  improvement  in  his  studies  ; 
but  he  was  fond  of  play,  and  would  often  associate 
with  those  boys  who  had  no  regard  for  their  Ma- 
ker and  Preserver;  and  not  unfrequenily  would  he 
absent  himself  from  school  ;  and  to  satisfy  his  mas- 
ter would  not  scruple  to  utter  a  falsehood,  if  so  be, 
he  could  screen   himself  from  a  just  punishment. 

When  quite  young  he  was  deprived  of  his  father 
by  death  :  and  little  Charles  was  never  taught  to 
love  his  God  by  his  mother,  who  was  not  a  pious 
woman.  Instead  of  attending  the  Sabbath  School 
and  reading  his  Bible  and  striving  to  be  made  wise 
unto  salvation, the  Lord's  day  was  a  day  of  sport  and 
recreation  to  him.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  see- 
ing him  attend  the  sanctuary  of  God,  where  ail 


a  fellow  youth,  or  perhaps  cursing  Him  who  made 
the  Sabbath  day.  But  in  crimes  of  such  a  nature 
how  can  any  presume  long  to  stand  out  against 
the  God  of  heaven  ?  even  the  very  youngest  must 
feel  the  frowns  of  an  avenging  Jehovah,  and 
though  he  long  delay,  yet  will  he  come  and  strike 
terror  through  the  most  stubborn  and  rebellious 
heart. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  towards  the  close  of 
summer;  the  sun  shone  brightly  over  the  distant 
hills,  and  the  birds  of  song  filled  the  air  with  their 
melodious  notes.  Every  thing  wore  the  look  of 
gladness,  and  seemed  to  invite  every  creature  of 
God  to  raise  their  morning  devotions  lo  him.  But 
Charles  arose  as  thoughtless  as  ever,  without  a 
single  desire  to  praise  Him  who  had  protected  him 
through  another  night.  He  went  about  his  play — 
associated  with  his  companions,  and  appeared  as 
profane  as  ever.  But  ere  the  sun  went  down  that 
day,  I  looked  upon  his  once  active  form,  and  it 
was  cold — life  was  extinct.  He  died  as  a  fool  di- 
eth.  Toward  the  after  part  of  the  day  with  a  few 
of  his  companions,  he  went  to  the  water  to  bathe. 
And  while  entering  he  was  warned  to  be  careful 
and  not  venture  loo  far;  but  he  replied  with  pro- 
faneness  of  speech — which  were  the  last  words  he 
ever  uttered.  He  sunk — a  high  wave  rolled  over 
him,  and  he  was  seen  no  more  lill  his  lifeless  bo- 
dy was  dragged  from  ihe  river.  Thus  perished  in 
the  10th  year  of  his  age,  Charles  L — ,  a  striking 
example  of  the  visitation  of  divine  justice  on  those 
who  early  set  themselves  to  do  evil. 

Youthful  reader,  what  you  have  read  is  not  a 
fiction — I  can  point  you  lo  the  liltle  mound  be- 
neath which  repose  the  ashes  of  Charles  L — .  And 
permit  me  now  to  inquire  if  you  are  not  going  on 
in  the  same  way,  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain 
and  absenting  yourselves  from  ihe  Sabbaih  school 
and  the  house  of  prayer?  Or  whether  you  would 
not  prefer  to  suffer  every  thing  on  earth,  like  the 
little  boy  of  whose  dealh  you  read  above,  and  die 
an  humble  Christian — than  to  beable  lo  sport  to 
the  latest  moment  of  life,  and  in  all  your  wicked- 
ness be  instantly  called  away  from  time  to  stand 
before  the  bar  of  your  Judge?  O  then  contrast 
the  lives  and  the  deaths  of  these  two  young  persons, 
and  immediately  choose  in  whose  steps  you  will 
follow. 

I  have  ofien  feared,  young  friends,  that  by  read- 
ing so  frequently  of  the  deaths  of  the  good  and  pi- 
ous, you  would  think  it  followed  of  course  that  you 
must  also  die  happy — but  it  is  not  so.  You  have 
just  read  of  one  who  had  not  the  least  idea  of  his 
situation  till  he  entered  the  eternal  world  ;  and 
the,re  we  must  leave  him  to  a  just  God.  And  such 
an  end  who  weuld  choose?  But  if  he  had  been 
prepared  and  wailing  to  exchange  worlds,  how  en- 
viable, comparilively,  would  have  been  his  lot.  If 
tiien  you  value  your  peace  forever,  secure,  immedi- 
ately secure  an  interest  in  the  Redeemer,  and  dai- 
ly live  prepared  for  the  solemn  event  of  dealh  ;  for 
in  such  an  hour  as  you  think  not  the  Son  of  man 
may  come.  D.  C.  C. 


EDITORIAL. 


WAYS     OF    DOING    GOOD    WITH    THE    YOUTH'S 
COMPANION. 

1.  Somechildren  after  reading  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion themselves,  and  giving  all  the  members  of 
the  family  an  opportunity  lo  -read  it,  place  the 
numbers  carefully  away  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then  they  have  them  bound  up  in  a  volume  with 
Youth's  Companion  printed  on  the  back.  This 
then  can  be  read,  like  any  other  book,  for  the  arti- 
cles are  partly  forgotten  by  the  end  of  ihe  year,  and 
seem  almost  new,  when  read  again. 

2.  This  volume  can  be  lent  to  the  neighbors, 
and  friends,  and  thus  be  a  source  of  advantage  and 
pleasure  to  many.  But  when  the  volume  is  lent, 
sometimes  it  is  lost , and  sometimes  it  is  worn,  and  in- 
jured by  being  read  by  many  persons.  One  young  la- 
dy of  my  acquaintance  told  me  that  she  lent  one  vol- 


ume of  the  Youth's  Companion,  and  they  spilt  ink 
upon  it,  and  almost  spoiled  it.  Thus  it  is  wiih  plans 
ofdoinggood  ;  we  always  suffer  some  inconvenience 
by  them.  There  would  be  no  benevolence  in  trying 
to  do  good  to  others,  if  we  experienced  no  incon- 
venience ourselves. 

3.  There  is  another  way  in  which  such  a  vol- 
ume of  the  Youth's  Companion  can  do  good  ;  and 
that  is  by  presenting  it  to  a  Sabbath  School  library. 
It  would  then  be  circulated  weekly  with  other  books, 
and  would  fall  into  Ihe  hands  of  many,  who  would 
perhaps  have  no  other  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  I 
think  it  an  excellent  plan  to  have  periodical  publi- 
cations, particularly  religious  periodicals  bound  up 
in  this  way,  and  preserved,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  have  all  the  back  numbers  of  the  Compan- 
ion collected  and  bound  in  the  same  way. 

4.  There  are  some  people  however,  who  prefer 
circulating  each  paper  separately.  I  know  a  gen- 
tleman who  lives  in  the  country  in  a  place  where 
but  few  papers  are  taken  ;  when  his  own  family 
have  read  the  Youlh's  Companion  he  lends  it  to  his 
next  neighbor,  and  when  it  is  read  by  the  children 
of  the  second  family,  it  goes  to  another,  and  so  on 
until  it  travels  almost  through  the  town.  Some  of 
these  families  cannot  affoid  to  take  the  Youth's 
Companion,  and  some  take  a  different  paper,  and 
cannot  subscribe  to  this  in  addition,  and  thus  it  is 
read  by  many  who  would  not  otherwise  see  it. 

5.  There  is  also  another  way  in  which  the 
Youth's  Companion  may  be  circulated,  which  is  by 
Ihe  children  of  several  families  uniting  and  taking 
it  in  company.  And  it  will  be  much  more  inter- 
esting to  the  children  of  these  families,  if  they  are 
allowed  to  pay  for  it  with  money  of  their  own  tam- 
ing. I  have  known  this  done  in  many  cases.  It 
must  be  previously  agreed  who  shall  receive  the 
paper  first.  If  three  families  unite,  and  one  pays 
50  cts.  and  the  other  25  els. — the  one  who  pays 
50  cts.  should  have  the  first  reading,  and  the  other 
two  receive  it  afterwards.  If  the  three  families  pav 
each  the  same  sum,  they  can  take  it  in  turn,  the 
first,  one  third  of  a  year,  the  second  another  third, 
and  so  on. 

6.  I  shall  mention  but  one  more  particular.  This 
paper  may  be  used  with  much  profit,  by  some  one 
of  the  family,  or  the  children  in  rotation  reading- 
selections  from  it,  at  family  prayers  on  Saturday 
and  Sabbath  evening.  The  master  of  the  family 
makes  remarks  upon  the  piece,  and  explains  those 
parts  that  need  explanation.  By  this  means  in- 
struction is  more  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  often  made 
use  of  the  Companion  and  other  religious  papers  in 
this  way  in  his  family  circle,  with  great  advantage. 

VERSE  SYSTEM. 

A  singularly  novel  plan  has  lately  originated  in 
ihe  interior  of  New-York,  in  some  nf  the  Sabbath 
Schools-.  It  is  called  the  "  Verse  System."  The 
plan  is,  that  one  verse  be  committed  lo  memory 
every  day  by  those  who  feel  disposed,  and  lhat  the 
same  verse  be  used  by  aft.  It  is  gradually  extend- 
ing in  various  directions  over  the  country,  and  we 
hear  of  it  occasionally  from  different  places.  The 
verse  for  the  4ih  of  May,  was  the  first  verse  of  the 
13th  chapter  of  John.  From  this  the  verse  for  any 
day  may  easily  be  calculated  by  the  reader.  Some- 
times the  plan  is  adopted  in  schools,  and  the  verse 
for  the  day  repeated  by  the  whole,  simultaneously. 
Sometimes  the  members  of  a  family  repeat  the 
verse  on  assembling  at  the  breakfast  table — and 
sometimes  those  who  work  in  shops  or  factories  be- 
gin the  day  in  the  same  manner.  A  lesson  out 
of  ihe  Holy  Scriptures  for  every  day,  is  thus  fur- 
nished for  all  classes,  ages,  and  conditions  ofper- 
sons.     Is  not  this  plan  worthy  "of  imitation  ? 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  have  received  two  more  Poetic  favors  from  our  higldr 
esteemed  correspondent,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  which  we  shall  reserve 
for  our  next  volume. 

We  would  respectfully  solicit  Communications  from  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies  who  can  write  in  a  stile  at  once  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable to  Youth  and  Children.  Narratives,  Facts,  Anecdotes 
and  Occurrences  in  which  Y'oulh  or  Children  are  the  actors,  ate- 
always  attracting,  especially  when  short. 
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